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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Sermons  are  sent  to  the  press  precisely  iu 
the  same  form  in  which  they  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit. 
Their  unusual  length  obliged  the  author  to  omit,  in  the  deli- 
very, some  parts,  which  he  thought  the  least  interesting.  He 
hopes,  however,  that  to  serious  and  impartial  readers  he  need 
make  no  apology  for  directing  the  whole  to  be  printed.  Con- 
scious as  he  is  of  his  own  defects  in  the  arts  of  reasoning,  and 
in  the  graces  of  style^  he  does  not  presume  to  set  up  any  claim 
to  literary  reputation  from  these  Discourses.  They  were  writ- 
ten with  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the  subjects  which 
the  author  had  occasion  to  treat  in  the  presence  of  two  very 
respectable  congregations ;  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the 
candour  of  the  public,  partly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
some  learned  friends,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  Charity- 
schools  in  this  City,  to  the  support  of  which  such  profits  as  may 
arise  from  the  sale  will  be  applied. 
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SERMON     L 

PREACHED  IN  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL, 
December  25,  1779. 


6ALATIANS,   iv.  4. 

When  thejidnus  of  (he  time  was  come^  God  sent  forth 
his  So/L 

IT  may  be  ranked  among  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  present  age^  that  the  authority  of 
prescription  is  openly  disavowed^  and  that  inquiry 
is  carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  incredulity^  which^  in 
respect  to  the  subjects  upon  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  employed^  may  be  called  rigorous  to  ex- 
cess. That  Christianity^  by  the  singularity  of  its 
pretensions,  by  the  dignity  of  its  professed  origin, 
and  the  importance  of  its  end,  should,  in  such  an 
age,  attract  the  notice  of  speculative  men,  cannot, 
I  think,  surprise  any  judicious  believer;'  and  it 
ought  not  to  alarm  even  the  most  pious,  since  the 
abilities  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  bear 
no  dishonourable  proportion  to  the  exertions  of 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  secretly  undermined,  or 
openly  assaulted. 

When  the  controversy  turns  either  upon  facts 
which  sacred  history  has  recorded,  or  upon  doc- 
trines which  the  Gospel  has  delivered,  it  is  seldom 
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difficult  to  reach  the  true  point  of  decision.  But 
the  words  of  my  text  direct  our  thoughts  towards 
a  series  of  v6ry  different  topics;  such,  I  mean, 
as  have  been  hitherto  discussed  by  the  aid  of  ab- 
stract reasonings,  or  by  the  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, which,  however  minute,  when  separately 
viewed,  are,  in  their  collective  force,  neither  unin- 
stnictive  nor  uninteresting.  Among  these  topics 
we  may  place  the  late  appearance  of  Christianity — 
its  partial  propagation — its  imperfect  efficacy. 

If  the  cavils  that  have  been  started  upon  these 
points  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  let  loose  the 
illiberal  exultations  of  the  enemies  to  our  Religion, 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  encounter  them  with  the 
most  accumulated  strength  of  evidence,  and  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  reasoning.  But  when  they 
become  the  occasions  of  embarrassment  and  extreme 
dejection  to  those  who  wish  to  support  a  better 
cause;  when  they  damp  the  ardour  of  piety^  or 
unhinge  the  steadiness  of  faith^  they  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  all  the  disgraceful  appearancci 
and  all  the  fatal  effects,  of  tacit  approbation; 
without  danger  to  the  innocence  of  other  men^ 
and  invidious  suspicions  concerning  our  own  sin« 
cerity.  In  the  present  discourse,  therefore,  I  shall 
first  endeavour  to  establish  the  Validity  of  those 
principles,  by  which  objections  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned  to  you  may  be  proved  unphilosophical 
as  well  as  irreligious;  and  secondly,  by  a  more 
distinct  examination  of  the  objections  themselves,  I 
shall  hope  to  expose  their  real  futility,  and  to  coun- 
teract their  malignant  operation. 
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Whether  our  researches  be  employed  upon  the 
physical  or  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world,  the 
schemes  of  God  are  ever  found  progressive  in  their 
execution ;  and  however  they  may  sometimes  un- 
fold themselves  to  an  accurate  and  humble  observer 
of  what  has  been  done,  they  often  clash  with  the 
h3rpotheses  of  men  who  affect  to  penetrate  into  the 
counsels  of  their  Maker^  and  who  presume  to  dic- 
tate what  it  becomes  him  to  do.  Now  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  in  its  various  proofs,  and  its  vari- 
ous uses,  extends  back  to  the  first  design  of  God  in 
creating  this  system,  and  stretches  forward  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  many  beings  who  are  ordained  to 
act  in  it.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  all  the 
causes,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  mediate 
or  immediate,  which  might  be  requisite  to  its  com- 
pletion, were  arranged  with  the  nicest  exactness  in 
the  general  order  of  things. 

But,  in  a  scheme  so  wide  and  so  complicated,  it 
is  by  no  means  surprising  that  some  parts  should 
totally  escape  our  observation,  or  that  others  should 
be  imperfectly  understood,  from  their  connection 
with  facts  either  forgotten  or  undiscovered,  with 
many  past  events  which  influence  the  present,  with 
more  that  are  yet  to  come,  and  are  themselves  relative 
to  a  long  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  where 
the  least  are  essential  to  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
remote  affect  the  most  near. 

From  this  intricate  and  almost  boundless  chain 
that  links  together  the  works  of  God,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  us  to  catch  more  than  a  faint  and 
scanty  glimmering  of  his  purposes.  For  as  the  most 
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8  SERMON    I. 

common  and  uncommon  phenomena  may  alike  be 
traced  up  to  questions  which  we  cannot  solve,  so 
the  solution  of  them  would  probably  open  to  ug 
new  prospects,  where  our  reasoning  would  be  again 
perplexed,  and  conjecture  itself  at  a  stand. 

By  those  who  seriously  recollect  the  limited 
strength  of  human  reason,  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions will  not  be  hastily  controverted.  They  prove, 
doubtless,  the  existence  of  the  most  important  facts 
to  be  compatible  with  our  ignorance  of  all  their 
real  causes,  and  all  their  possible  consequences. 
They  point  out  to  us  the  method  in  which  God  is 
pleased  to  act,  where  the  noblest  interests  of  his 
creatures  are  deeply  concerned.  They  may  teach 
us  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  reality  of  that 
method,  but  even  to  infer  the  propriety  of  it,  from 
the  relation  that  subsists  between  our  intellectual 
powers  and  our  moral  agency. 

Whether  the  Deity  manifest  himself  to  us  by.  his 
word  or  his  works,  the  design  is  not  to  amuse  but 
to  improve  us ;  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity  but  to 
exercise  our  faith ;  not  to  communicate,  with  a  wild 
and  useless  prodigality,  the  knowledge  of  times  and 
seasons,  which  is  justly  reserved  to  him  who  alone 
can  regulate  them,  but  to  put  us  into  a  state  of  pro- 
bationary discipline.  That  state,  too,  invariably 
exists  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  will  of  God 
is  proposed  to  us,  be  it  attended  by  many  proofs,  or 
by  few,  be  it  consonant  to  our  preconceived  notions 
or  repugnant  to  them,  be  it  ultimately  admitted  or 
rejected.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Christian  Revelation 
seldom  addresses  us  but  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
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Without  bewildering  our  minds  in  curious  and  pro- 
found speculations  concerning  the  modes  of  the 
divine  government^  and  the  abstract  fitnesses  of 
things^  it  plainly  records  facts,  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  just  as  it  inculcates 
precepts  which  we  may  obey  or  violate.  When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God,  says  the  apostle 
concisely  and  peremptorily,  sent  forth  his  Son. 

But  if  Christianity  be  attended  with  difficulties 
which  baffle  our  reason,  it  is  also  supported  by  evi- 
dences on  the  force  of  which  that  reason  may 
decide.  If  it  be  the  property  of  the  former  to  im- 
pede our  assent,  it  is  equally  the  property  of  the 
latter,  when  clear  and  apposite,  to  engage  it.  If 
our  conviction  be  built  upon  dispassionate  and  la- 
borious inquiry  into  that  which  can  be  known,  it 
ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  imaginary  and  unknown 
possibilities.  Much  less  will  it  be  staggered  by  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  it  do  not  coincide  with  their  ideas,  either 
of  the  proofs  that  are  necessary  to  authenticate,  or 
of  the  occasion  that  is  sufficient  to  produce,  a  divine 
interposition.  For  while  there  is  any  proof,  we 
have  no  right  to  presume  that  it  is  impertinent — if 
there  be  any  occasion,  we  see  too  little  of  the  pro- 
portion between  means  and  ends  to  pronounce  it 
utterly  inadequate. 

Many  of  the  objections  which  are  made  against 
the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
revealed,  are  rested  upon  those  arguments  k  priori, 
which  .usually   require   no   other  qualification   in 
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those  who  employ  them,  than  the  hahit  of  torturing 
invention  and  of  wresting  facts.  But  such  argu- 
ments are  as  delusive  in  matters  of  religion  as  in 
science.  They  are  unsatisfactory  to  every  inquirer 
who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  his  judgment  rather 
than  transported  by  his  imagination ;  they  are  im- 
pertinent and  highly  unbecoming,  whether  they  be 
employed  by  the  friend  or  the  adversary  of  revelation. 
The  former,  in  consequence  of  internal  and  of  ex- 
ternal proofs,  may  admit  the  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  reasonableness  of  its  precepts,  the 
forcibleness  of  its  sanctions,  and  the  miraculous  cir- 
cumstances of  its  publication.  The  latter  has  an 
unquestionable  right  to  examine  any  evidences  upon 
which  a  revelation  professedly  founds  its  preten- 
sions. But  when  either  of  them,  from  the  stores 
of  his  own  observation,  draws  forth  criteria  by  which 
all  revelations,  howsoever  circumstanced,  and  when- 
soever made,  must  be  tried,  he  treads,  surely,  upon 
treacherous  ground.  The  Christian  injudiciously 
assumes  in  all  cases,  what  he  may  properly  urge  in 
the  form  of  an  inference  from  evidences  actually 
existing  in  a  particular  case.  The  infidel  as  inju- 
diciously endeavours  to  destroy  those  evidences  by 
general  assumptions,  which  are  not  supported  by 
any  direct  proof  in  the  cause  where  he  decides,  and 
which  may  be  opposed  by  many  indirect  proofs 
drawn  from  the  works  of  God. 

Upon  the  topics  of  religion  the  opinions  of  men 
take  a  colouring  from  their  wishes,  from  their  pre- 
possessions, from  settled  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  and  from  peculiar  casts  of  temper.  But  from 
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whatsoever  source  those  opinions  are  derived,  and 
to  whatsoever  consequences  they  may  lead,  the 
conduct  of  Gkxl,  as  we  know  from  experience,  is  in 
many  respects  far  different  from  what  we  should  in 
theory  suppose  it  likely  to  be.  While  the  world  is 
under  a  moral  government,  we  might  suppose  it 
just,  because  we  feel  it  desirable,  that,  amidst  the 
devastations  of  the  sword  and  the  pestilence,  some 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  Under  a  wise  and  kind  Providence 
we  might  expect  that  the  order  of  time  would  be 
coincident  with  the  order  of  dignity  in  the  commu- 
nication of  temporal  blessings.*  We  might  hope 
that  the  arts  by  which  the  evils  of  life  are  mitigated, 
or  its  comforts  aire  heightened,  would  be  cultivated 
more  successfully  and  more  diligently  than  those, 
which  flatty  our  vanity  and  contribute  to  our 
amusement.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  beneficial, 
and  therefore  we  conclude  that  it  should  have  been 
more  easy,  for  us  to  understand  and  draw  out  into 
use  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  essential  properties  of  matter,  or  speculate 
upon  the  excentric  motions  of  comets.  But  if  the 
procedures  of  God  be  not  analogous  to  our  notions 
of  fitness,  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that 
are  seen,  there  is  a  still  greater  probability  of  error 
in  our  conjectures  upon  those  extraordinary  appoint- 


*  See  Butler's  Analogy ; — some  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  tliat  learned  prelate  naturally  occurred  to  me  in  the  course 
of  these  observations,  and  I  readily  adopted  them,  because  I 
knew  them  to  be  just  and  apposite. 
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inents  which  more  immediately  respect  the  things 
that  are  not  seen. 

To  reason,  I  mean  the  very  limited  and  wayward 
reason  of  man,  it  has  seemed  expedient  that  God 
should  accompany  the  revelation  of  his  will  with 
evidences  so  illustrioos  that  no  carelessness  could 
overlook,  so  peremptory  that  no  sophistry  could 
confound,  so  forcible  that  no  perverseness  could  re- 
sist them ;  and  thus  too,  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  of  the  Gospel,  they  might 
be  expected  to  have  worked  a  reformation  almost 
instantaneous;  to  have  roused  the  supine;  to  have 
softened  the  obdurate;  to  have  extirpated  every 
vice,  and  cherished  every  virtue  to  its  utmost  matu- 
rity. In  the  career  of  hypothesis  we  might  ven- 
ture one  step  farther,  and  contend  that  Redemption 
would  be  necessary  for  no  man,  or  be  conferred  in- 
discriminately upon  all  men  who  are  capable  of 
being  redeemed.  But  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways ;  and  if  the  reverse  of  these  flattering  suppo- 
sitions appear  upon  the  first  appeal  to  facts,  what 
course  must  a  believer  take  ?  His  course  is  plain 
and  safe.  He  must  retire  to  the  appropriate  and 
professed  evidences  of  his  religion,  which  form,  as 
it  were,  a  bulwark  to  his  faith.  Here  he  must 
take  his  stand,  though  a  host  of  collateral  objec- 
tions should  start  up,  just  as  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life  he  is  compelled  to  chuse  and  to  act,  where 
the  difficulties  from  the  opposite  side  may  be  infi- 
nitely multiplied  by  a  prolific  imagination,  and 
where  many  of  them  are  real  and  unanswerable. 

But  will  not  such  behaviour  be  exposed  to  the 
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ju8t  imputation  of  weakness  and  partiality?  No 
surely.  You  do  not  allow  the  providence  and 
moral  government  of  God  to  be  disproved  or  dis- 
graced by  the  difference  that  subsists  between  in- 
controvertible facts,  and  the  conceptions  of  fitness 
which  you  have  formed  independently  of  those 
facts.  Why  then  should  the  reality  of  any  reli- 
gious dispensation  be  called  in  question ;  and  why 
should  its  utility  be  depreciated,  because  the  same 
difference  exists  ?  The  charge  of  partiality  wiU,  I 
think,  rather  recoil  upon  those  who,  when  the 
means  of  information  are  in  both  cases  equal,  and 
the  chances  of  mistake  in  all  reasonings  antecedent 
to  that  information  are  also  equal,  yet  decide  with 
more  confidence  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  and 
admit  the  rules,  when  applied  to  natural  religion, 
which  they  reject,  when  applied  to  such  circum- 
stances in  revealed  religion  as  are  perfectly  similar. 
In  this  train  may  the  thoughts  of  an  unpre- 
judiced and  cautious  examiner  proceed.  That  a 
revelation  is  not  shocking  .to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  is  certain,  because  many  systems  of  false 
religion  are  derived  from  pretended  revelations; 
because  the  wisest  and  best  heathen  expressed  his 
wishes  to  be  instructed,  in  points  of  the  highest 
moment,  by  a  teacher*  from  Heaven;  because 
legislators,  those  to  whom  Christianity  was  quite 
unknown,  and  those  by  whom  it  has  been  partially 
renounced,  a  Numa  and  a  Mahomet,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  support  the  authority  of  their  own  laws 

*  Vide  Plat.  Alcibiad,  2»  page  45.     Ninth  edit.  Ficin. 
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by  claims  to  a  preternatural  inspiration.  That  God 
should  hold  out  to  some  of  his  creatures  that  infor- 
mation which  he  does  not  bestow  upon  others,  is 
by  no  means  incredible,  since,  in  the  daily  and 
visible  course  of  human  affairs,  we  find  an  inex- 
haustible variety  in  the  uses,  in  the  measures,  and 
the  kinds  of  those  gifts  which  flow  from  one  com- 
mem  Author,  and  are  conferred  upon  beings  of  one 
common  species.  life  is  valuable  to  all  men — 
the  desire  of  retaining  it  is  implanted  in  all.  But 
the  means  of  preserving  it,  whether  by  the  mate- 
rials which  nature  supplies,  or  by  the  expedients 
which  art  suggests,  are  not  equally  dispensed. 
Reason  is  necessary  to  our  well  being.  But  the 
&culty  itself  is  different  in  different  men.  The 
opportunities  of  cultivating  it  are  more  different ; 
and  yet  a  wider  difference  subsists  in  the  advantages 
that  are  eventually  produced  by  its  theoretic  im- 
provement, and  practical  application. 

When  we  consider  the  general  constitution  of 
things,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  that  the 
Christian  Dispensation  was  not  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by,  what  we  may  be  induced  to  con- 
sider as,  numerous  and  signal  consequences.  For 
reasons  which  the  short  line  of  our  understand- 
ing cannot  fathom,  evil  advances  with  a  more 
apparent  rapidity  than  good.  In  the  natural  world  a 
sudden,  and,  in  our  apprehensions,  an  inconsiderable 
shock  will  often  do  violence  to  that  order  of  things 
which  we  call  regular.  But  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion are  not  restored  to  their  symmetry  or  their 
use,  so  far  as  either  of  them  can  be  measured  by 
our  conceptions,  without  slow  and  almost  inipercep- 
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tible  gradations.  Equally  silent  is  the  progression 
of  moral  improvement.  When  the  seminal  princi- 
ples of  vice  have  been  dropped  into  the  mind  by 
some  accidental  cause,  or  industriously  sown  there 
by  the  impious  hand  of  the  corrupter^  they  quickly 
shoot  up  in  a  wild  and  rank  luxuriance.  But  the 
maltgaity  of  the  soil  must  be  corrected,  and  its 
stubbornness  subdued  by  long  and  patient  culture, 
before  it  can  cherish  the  seeds  of  virtue  to  their 
fullest  vigour.  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  manners  of  mankind.  The  rust  of 
barbarism  must  be  worn  off  by  repeated  attritions ; 
nor  without  the  concurrence  of  many  domestic  and 
foreign  causes,  without  the  use  of  arts  and  of  arms, 
without  laws  and  religion,  has  any  lasting  polish 
ever  been  fixed  upon  the  exterior  behaviour  of  a 
people.  In  the  same  manner  Christianity,  designed 
as  it  was  to  stru^le  with  the  most  rooted  prejudices 
and  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  human  mind,  did 
not  produce  its  beneficial  effects  completely  and  at 
once;  and  we  may,  without  impropriety,  compare 
it  to  the  mustard  seed,  in  the  slowness  as  well  as 
the  height  of  its  growth. 

That  the  religious  schemes  of  God  bear  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  his  natural  and  his  moral 
di9pensations,  it  were  folly  to  deny;  and  that 
resemblance,  instead  of  supplying  any  objection  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  constitutes  a  presumptive 
proof  in  fiivour  of  it,  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
Author,  as  intended,  together  with  the  same  dis- 
pensations, for  wise  purposes,  and  co-operating  with 
them  in  the  same  plan  of  final  and  universal  good. 
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It  were  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  examine 
that  solid  mass  of  historical  and  prophetical  evi-^ 
dences  upon  which,  as  upon  its  firmest  hasis,  the 
great  fabric  of  Christianity  is  erected.  The  subject 
before  us  rather  demanded  the  aid  which  analogy 
supplies  for  the  defence  of  Revelation ;  and  against 
the  arguments  which  I  have  now  employed,  I  know 
not  that  reason  can  furnish  any  one  direct  proof,  or 
series  of  indirect  proofs,  equally  clear  and  well  con- 
nected. Those  arguments  are,  indeed,  fastened  by 
the  closest  ties  to  principles  which  may,  in  the  most 
exact  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  said  to  be  found- 
ed upon  experience.  They  are  intended  to  shew, 
that  in  judging  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  as  they 
respect  our  own  system,  we  have  no  measure  for 
determining  their  eifects  to  be  too  little  or  too 
great,  in  any  case  which  falls  under  our  notice; 
that  the  imperfections  so  incautiously  imputed  to 
the  counsels  of  heaven,  properly  belong  to  the 
nature  of  man ;  and  that  upon  the  more  abstruse 
points  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  there 
will  ever  be  found  more  room  for  modest  acquies- 
cence than  for  captious  opposition.  Possessed  of 
such  strength,  and  applied  to  such  ends,  they  will 
not  be  easily  overthrown,  either  by  unauthorized 
conjectures  that  God  should  have  introduced  Chris^ 
tianity  at  a  more  early  period,  or  by  peevish  com- 
plaints, that  he  has  confined  it  within  too  narrow 
boundaries.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wandering  in 
mazes,  where  men  are  often  pushed  on,  by  their 
pride,  to  reason  from  what  "  they  do  not  know,'* 
our  enemies  would   do  well  to  examine,  whether 
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or  no^  the  Christian  Religion  contain  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  We  readily  con- 
fess that  no  deduction  from  analogy^  no  testimony 
from  history  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  so  de* 
Gisire  as  these  plain  suggestions  of  our  reason,  that 
God  cannot  patronize  a  lie ;  cannot  reveal  an  ab- 
surdity; cannot  command  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime.  But  accusations  of  this  formidable  aspect 
are  not  to  be  thrown  out  rashly,  or  insinuated  insi- 
diously. Till  they  be  fairly  proved,  many  refined 
and  subtle  arguments  that  have  been  employed 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  amount  to  no 
more  than  the  hardy  and  disputable  suppositions  of 
finite  creatures,  concerning  the  means  which  a 
Creator  of  infinite  wisdom  ought  to  employ.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  honest  and  humble  enquirer, 
who  considers  the  religious  dispensations  of  God  as 
forming  a  part  of  that  incomprehensible  scheme 
by  which  the  various  interests  of  mankind  are  pro- 
moted, will  be  induced  to  expect  not  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  those  which  throw  themselves  in  his 
way,  when  he  balances  the  proofs  upon  which  the 
advocates  of  revelation  would  rest  their  cause.  He 
will  not  pronounce  those  proofs  unsatisfactory  to 
his  judgment,  because  they  are  inadequate  to  all  the 
licentious  claims  which  his  prepossessions  or  his 
wishes  may  suggest.  He  will  believe  that  upon 
these,  as  well  as  upon  other  points,  God  has  in  his 
wisdom  bestowed  upon  man  "  a  due  degree  of 
ignorance.***      Every   seeming  defect   in   his  own 

*  Vid«  Pope's  Essay  od  Man,  Book  the  First,  line  283. 
VOL.  n.  c 
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knowledge^  he  will  look  upon  as  a  limitation  of  his 
moral  responsibility,  and  every  kind  of  real  infor- 
mation that  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  he  will  accept 
with  thankfulness,  and  improve  with  diligence. 

From  these  general  remarks  I  proceed  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  the  objections  against  which 
they  are  pointed.  Those  objections  I  shall  bring 
forward  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
arranged  in  the  opening  of  this  discourse.  The  first 
of  them  was  directed  against  the  late  publication  of 
Christianity. 

To  speak  concerning  the  agency  or  the  intelli- 
gence of  God,  at  once 'with  perspicuity  and  with 
precision,  is  extremely  difficult.  His  works  are 
unquestionably  connected  together  by  the  relation 
of  cause  and  eflfect,  and  viewed  by  any  finite  capa^ 
city,  they  exist  in  a  successive  series.  But  to  the 
Deity  himself,  who  is  properly  infinite,  no  duration, 
compounded  of  divisible  parts,  no  distinctions  of 
past,  present,  and  future,  can,  perhaps,  be  *  strictly 


*  A  different  representation  of  God*8  knowledge  has  been 
maintained,  with  great  originality  of  thought,  and  great  acute* 
ness  of  reasoning,  by  a  writer  in  the  Theological  Repository, 
who  signs  himself  Clemens.  He  there  unfolds  those  principles 
of  association,  by  which  a  mind  that  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  ultimate  good,  quickly  passes  over  every  intermediate  step ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  this  associating  faculty,  he 
estimates  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  of  all  beings. 
From  the  operations  of  the  human  understanding  we  know 
that,  as  it  is  more  frequently  and  vigorously  exerted,  it  gra- 
dually acquires  a  kind  of  atificial  intuition,  and  traverses  a 
wider  compass  by  a  swifter  progress.    In  a  degree,  therefore. 
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applied.  He,  indeed,  perceives  with  equal  distinct^ 
ness,  the  most  distant  events  and  the  most  nean 
He  directs  with  equal  facility  the  causes  necessary 
to  accomplish  them ;  and  while  short-sighted,  im- 
patient men  complain  of  lingering,  of  interruption, 
and  of  incoherence  in  the  designs  of  their  Maker, 
he  is,  in  fact,  executing  the  best  purposes  by  the 
best  methods. 

Now,  in  respect  to  a  being,  whose  comprehension 
thus  pervades  all  possibiUties  in  all  points  of  dura- 
tion, I  see  not  the  force  of  any  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  mere  consideration  of  time, 
so  as  to  justify  us  in  denying  the  reality,  or  arraign^, 
ing  the  expediency  of  his  measures.  I  am  confi- 
dent, at  least,  that  the  objection  we  are  now  consi- 
dering is  indecisive  and  even  fallacious,  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  for,  had  the  Gos- 
pel been  published  a  thousand  years  earlier,  those 
who  were  then  living  might  have  rejected  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  published  a  thousand  years  before. 


that  surpasses  our  conception,  beings  of  superior  natures  may 
be  supposed  to  reach  the  most  distant  point  of  contemplation- 
bj  a  process  rapid  w^ithout  irregularity,  and  complex  without 
confusion.  Some  property  of  this  sort  he  would,  in  its  highest 
perfection,  ascribe  to  the  Deity.  While  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  Divine  counsels  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  wholly  ade- 
quate to  the  subject,  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  explaining 
the  clearness  and  extent  of  the  Divine  Prescience,  and  in  re- 
pressing that  confidence  which  ill  becomes  our  dark  and  cir- 
cumscribed apprehensions.  Even  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Cle- 
mens, we  may  perceive  the  incompetency  of  man,  and  the 
competency  of  God,  to  determine  concerning,  the  fulness  6f 
time. 

c2 
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Since  creation  is  equally  the  work  of  God  ^ith  re- 
demption^ we  might  as  well  complain,  that  we  were 
not  made,  as  that  we  were  not  redeemed,  just  at  the 
time  we  imagined  most  fit ;  and  were  the  objection 
removed  as  to  oiuselves,  it  might  be,  in  perpetual 
succession,  adopted  by  our  posterity.  In  what 
proof  then  does  this  argument,  if  it  be  well  founded, 
terminate  ?  A  certain  portion  of  time  must  have 
existed  before  either  event,  and  therefore  the  proper 
inference  a  priori  is,  that  we  should  never  have  been 
created  or  redeemed  at  all. 

But  Christianity,  exclaims  the  objector,  is,  in  the 
splendid  language  of  its  panegyrists,  described  as  a 
system,  perfect  in  itself,  and  essentially  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  How  then  can  that  be 
necessary  to  the  everlasting  welfare  of  Grod*s  crea- 
tures, which  was  not  known  till  the  probationary 
state  of  many  amongst  them  was  at  end  ?  And 
how  can  that  scheme  be  called  perfect,  which  does 
not  include  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  the  world  ? 
To  this  specious  reasoning  it  may  be  replied,  that 
necessity  and  perfection  are  relative  terms,  and  are 
to  be  understood  with  restrictions,  when  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  Divine  Government.  As  God  is 
possessed  of  wisdom  to  choose  all  ends,  and  of  power 
to  controul  all  means,  whatever  is  expedient  in  the 
eyes  of  such  a  being  is,  upon  that  account,  neces- 
sary— or,  in  other  words,  because  it  ought  to  be 
done,  it  cannot  but  be  done.  The  proof  of  the  fact, 
in  such  cases,  always  involves  the  proof  of  necessity, 
in  the  sense  just  explained  to  you,  and  the  actual 
use  of  any  means  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  us  to 
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pronounce  them  perfect^  or  accommodated  to  their 
respective  ends.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  for  we 
are  neither  required  nor  authorized  to  say,  that 
Christianity  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  salva* 
tion  of  those  persons  to  whom  it  was  not  commu- 
nicated. They  may  have  been  capable  of  arriving 
at  a  less  degree  of  happiness,  by  the  assistance  of 
less  instruction ;  and  they  will,  assuredly,  be  judged 
according  to  their  use  of  one  talent,  where  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  to  entrust  them  with  five.  But,  so 
far  as  our  information  reaches,  the  particular  vir* 
tues  which  Christianity  inculcates  could  not  have 
been  practised,  the  particular  recompence  which  it 
proposes  could  not  have  been  obtained,  but  by  the 
declaration  of  a  law  circumstanced  as  the  Gospel 
was.  Consequently,  if  God  intended  to  save  us 
by  that  Gospel,  to  guide  us  by  a  better  law  than 
others  were  directed  to  obey,  to  qualify  us  for  a 
greater  share  of  fehcity  than  others  were  permitted 
to  reach,  it  is,  in  respect  to  us,  who  are  the  objects 
of  it,  both  necessary  and  perfect.  It  is  so  necessary 
that  the  same  degree  of  happiness  could  not  be  at- 
tained under  any  other  system  of  religion,  that  has 
hitherto  been  known.  It  is  so  perfect,  that  the 
same  happiness  certainly  will  be  attained  under  the 
system  we  have  embraced. 

Christianity,  it  should  ever  be  considered,  pro- 
fesses to  be  designed  for  fallen  creatures,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  Why,  indeed,  evil  exists, 
from  what  fountain  it  sprung,  and  through  what 
channels  it  is  conveyed,  are  questions  where  we  are 
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more  forward  to  enquire,  than  able  to  decide.  Yet, 
surely,  if  the  attributes  of  God  can  be  vindicated  in 
the  permission  of  vice,  that  vindication  will  extend 
even  to  the  gradual  removal  of  it. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  some  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  existence  of  the  eyil,  and 
the  first  application  of  the  remedy.  Concerning  the 
proper  duration  of  that  evil,  we  may  dogmatize 
much,  but  can  demonstrate  nothing.  Equally  wise 
in  themselves,  though  unknown  to  us,  are  most  .of 
the  reasons  for  which  sin  was  either  suflfered  to 
enter  the  world  at  any  time,  or  was  checked  in  its 
course  at  one  time  rather  than  another. 

But  whatever  opinions  we  may  form  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  the  expediency  of  Christianity  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  fact,  that  we  are,  indeed, 
sinful.  We  may  therefore  ask,  is  it  possible  that 
Grod  should  suffer  his  creatures  to  sink  into  a  state 
of  wickedness?  Is  it  not  consistent  with  the  attri- 
butes of  God  to  deUver  them  from  it  ?  Has  the 
Gospel  a  tendency  to  effect  such  deliverance  ?  As 
to  the  first  question,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
heathen  world  to  have  been  immersed  in  the  most 
deplorable  corruption,  both  of  manners  and  opinion. 
Concerning  the  second,  the  most  abandoned  imbe- 
liever  can  scarce  entertain  a  momentary  doubt.  The 
last  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  in  the  negative,  if 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  virtue,  and  the  restraint  it  lays  upon 
vice,  be  seriously  and  impartially  considered. 

That  God  winked  at,*  or  (as  the  word  may  be 

•  vfrepibeiv. 
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less  offensively  translated)  that  he  overlooked. the 
errors  and  the  degeneracy  of  former  ages,  is  a  point 
where  many  unbelievers  are  agreed  with  us.  But 
the.  Christian  maintains  that,  in  the  fiilness .  of 
time,  God  published  a  Law,  for  the  sake  of  rectify- 
ing those  errors,  and  of  reforming  that  degeneracy. 
The  infidel,  who  professes  a  regard  equally  delicate, 
and  a .  zeal  equally  sincere,  for  the  honour  of  his 
Maker,  asserts  the  contrary.  Whose  hypothesis, 
think  ye,  redounds  most  to  the  glory  of  God  ? 
According  to  the  tenets  of  the  Christian,  the  de- 
pravity of  mankind,  and  the  long  train  of  miseries 
attendant  on  it,  have  in  some  measure  been  les- 
sened, and  will  be  lessened  yet  further.  If  the 
infidel  be  right,  the  remedy  of  an  acknowledged 
evil  has  not  yet  been  applied ;  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  descent  of  things  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  longer  any  salutary  expedient  is  delayed 
the  more  urgent  becomes  the  occasion  for  it ;  that 
very  delay  constitutes  a  presumption  that  no  such 
expedient  ever  will  be  applied.  I  will  not  insult 
your  understandings  by  entering  into  any  superflu- 
ous comparison  between  hypotheses  so  notoriously 
disproportionate  in  point  both  of  good  sense  and 
of  piety. 

I  mean  not  to  speak  with  intemperate  indigna- 
tion of  those  arrogant,  and  almost  exclusive  claims 
which  some  champions  of  infidelity  have  set  up,  to 
a  correct  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking.  But  I 
wish  them  to  consider  whether  the  invectives  which 
they  have  thrown  out  against  the  late  publication 
of  the  Gospel  be  not  the  result  of  reasonings  as 
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narrow  as  they  are  erroneous.  Near  and  remote^ 
great  and  little,  are  relative  expressions ;  and  each 
of  them  may  be  applied  to  the  same  object,  as  it  is 
viewed  through  different  mediums.  Thus  the  four 
thousand  years  which  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  Gospel  may  swell,  in  our  imaginations,  to  a 
stupendous  bulk,  on  the  supposition  that  the  world 
were  to  continue  in  its  redeemed  state  for  twice  or 
three  times  that  space.  But,  if  the  world  be  or- 
dained to  continue  forty  thousand  years  after  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  time  that  preceded  it  will 
shrink  into  a  less  formidable  compass;  and,  as 
there  is  no  apparent  absurdity  in  supposing  the 
duration  of  our  present  system  to  be  extended  in- 
definitely, the  proportion  of  the  definite  time  that 
passed  before  the  mission  of  Christ  may,  by  gradual 
diminutions,  be  reduced  to  a  very  trifling,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  ftigitive  quantity. 

If  the  progress  which  mankind  have  lately  made 
in  the  arts  of  social  life,  if  the  important  enquiries 
in  which  philosophy  has  been  engaged,  if  the  un- 
explored paths  it  has  opened  for  new  investigation, 
be  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  we  may  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  reached 
more  than  a  state  of  comparative  infancy.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  and  should  our  future  improve- 
ments flow  on  with  an  equal,  or  an  increasing  tide 
of  success,  posterity  may  reverse  the  argimient. 
Tracing  back  the  growing  excellence  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures through  the  stages  it  shall  have 
already  passed,  they  may  look  up  with  admiration 
and  thankfulness  to  that  Being  who,  according  to 
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their  estimate  of  things,  interposed  so  speedily  in 
behalf  of  his  creatures.  But  without  having  re^ 
course  to  such  descriptions  of  succeeding  ages,  as 
are  neither  luipleasing  nor  incredible,  we  may  find, 
upon  a  retrospective  view  of  the  condition  in  which 
mankind  has  been  placed,  many  probable  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  in 
the  fulness  of  time  God  sent  forth  his  Son. 

Had  the  Almighty  ordained  a  more  early  period 
for  the  Gospel,  we  might  have  lost  much  of  that 
evidence  which  arises  from  Prophecy. 

The  Son  of  God  appeared  at  a  season  when  the 
propagation  of  his  religion  was  much  facilitated  by 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Greek  language.  But,  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  little  intercourse  that 
prevailed  between  nation  and  nation,  the  very  in- 
considerable proficiency  of  mankind  in  arts  and 
language,  the  total  want  of  concurrent  historical 
testimony,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances, 
which  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  Jewish  Law,  in- 
tended as  it  was  to  operate  for  a  short  time,  and 
among  an  obscure  people,  might  have  proved  very 
powerful  impediments  to  the  establishment  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  Law. 

The  Gospel,  upon  its  first  publication,  was  in 
many  instances  affected  by  the  religious  and  the  po- 
litical state  of  Judea.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  was  quite  exhausted,  and  the  observance 
of  many  precepts  was  scarce  practicable,  during  the 
subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  yoke.  De- 
prived, therefore^  as  was  this  people,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  had  resulted  from  ceremonial  duties,  it 
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was  likely,  or  at  least  it  was  proper  for  them,  to 
have  turned  their  attention .  more  readily  towards  a 
ritual  less  irksome,  and  a  scheme  of  morality  far 
more  adapted  to  their  intellectual  and  social  im- 
provements. As  prophecy  had  long  ceased  among 
them,  they  might  have  been  induced  to  consider  the 
miracles  of  Christ  as  a  renewal  of  those  divine  in- 
terpositions with  which  their  forefathers  had  been 
honoured.  The  opinions  concerning  a  future  state, 
which  they  had  caught  up  during  their  captivity  at 
Babylon,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans, 
should  have  prepared  them  to  welcome  a  religion 
which  throws  the  clearest  and  fullest  light  *  upon 
the  comfortable  doctrines  of  life  and  immortality. 
Had  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  been  hastened,  the 
expectations  of  the  Jew  would  not  have  been  excited 
to  a  sufficient  pitch  of  solicitude.  Had  it  be^n 
longer  delayed,  those  expectations,  which  eventually 
induced  many  persons  to  examine  the  claims  of 
Christ,  and  some  to  admit  them,  might  have  lan- 
guished after  repeated  disappointments. 

In  this  question  concerning  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  state  of  the  heathen  world  deserves  our  consi- 
deration. If  the  €rospel  had  been  preached  in  a 
very  barbarous  age,  the  reception  of  it  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  ability  or 
the  want  of  inclination  to  detect  imposture,  to  the 
artifices  of  priests,  or.  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 
But  it  challenged  the  attention  of  mankind  at  a 
most  enlightened  aera,  when. the  jealous  wisdom  of 

^  ^Tioayrot  iiaiiv  kqX  &ipdapoiay»     Tim.  Epist.  2.  cap.  L  ▼•  10. 
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politicians^  and  the  no  less  jealous  pride  of  philoso- 
phers, were  leagued  against  religious  innovation. 
The  same  causes  which  harrassed  Christianity  du- 
ring its  growth,  must,  if  its  vital  principle  had  not 
been  sound,  have  stifled  it  in  its  very  birth.  The 
same  opposition  that  had  been  roused  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  against  false  miracles,  must  have  hunted 
down  the  credit  of  the  Christian  miracles,  had  they 
not  been  really  performed.  The  same  vigilance, 
which  afterwards .  dragged  to  light  all  the  childish 
fallacies  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  would  have  been 
more  fatally  employed  in  crushing  the  firmer  and 
more  interesting  pretensions  of  Christ,  if  they  had 
not  been  founded  upon  a  rock. 

The  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  religions  of 
antiquity  tended  to  debase  the  spirit,  and  even  to 
deprave  the  morals  of  the  people.  As  to  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophy,  they  were  seldom  employed,  as, 
in  truth,  they  were  seldom  qualified,  to  remedy  the 
evil.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  more 
important  truths  of  Religion,  such,  I  mean,  as 
relate  to  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  though 
intermixed  with  many  errors,  yet  retained  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  pro- 
duced, too,  a  partial  effect  upon  their  behaviour. 
To  arraign  and  to  ridicule  such  truths  was  a  distinc- 
tion; reserved  for  those  presumptuous  sophists 
whom  their  infatuated  admirers  affect  to  exalt  as 
the  guides  of  life,  though  they  speculated  for  the 
sake  .  of  .victory,  not.  of  truth;  though  they  con- 
founded the  received  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
without  substituting  others  more,  intelligible  and 
more  useful ;  though  they  veiled  the  being  and  at- 
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tributes  of  the  Deity  in  artificial  obscurity,  and 
often  thrust  out  his  wretched  creatures  from  the 
verge  of  his  protection. 

It  were  unjust  to  extend  these  severe  accusations 
to  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Sacred^  in  the 
bosom  of  every  friend  to  learning  and  virtue,  be  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  few  among  them  who 
endeavoured  to  connect  their  more  abstruse  re- 
searches with  the  improvement  of  morality,  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  But  their  suc- 
cess generally  fell  short  of  their  hopes.  Tully, 
whose  veneration  for  Plato  bordered  upon  idolatry, 
yet  confesses  that  the  most  ingenious  arguments  of 
that  writer  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul  im- 
pressed only  a  precarious  momentary  conviction, 
even  upon  a  mind  that  wished  them  true ;  and  Bru- 
tus, in  hia  dying  moments,  lamented,  that  virtue 
itself  was  but  an  empty  name. 

Thus  in  the  gross  mistakes  and  abject  supersti- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  best 
philosophers,  and  the  impiety  of  the  worst,  we  have 
most  convincing  proofs  that  a  Divine  Revelation 
was  not  entirely  unseasonable.  In  reality,  all  the 
instances  of  what  reason  did  not  do  are  more  satis- 
factory evidences  of  its  comparative  insufficiency 
than  ihe  romantic  suppositions  and  confident  asser- 
tions of  some  men  concerning  what  it  might  have 
done.  The  world,  it  is  true,  has  been  amused  by 
many  subtle  distinctions  between  the  ^^ energies** 
and  the  ^^ capacities**  of  reason  among  the  ancients* 
At  all  events^  however,  if  the  defects  imputed  to 
them  had  a  real  eiustence,  the  expediency  of  Reve- 
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lation  to  supply  those  defects  is  nearly  the  satne, 
whether  they  arase  from  inability  or  inaction^  from 
unfavourable  circumstances^  or  injudicious  exertion. 
For  the  purpose  of  depreciating  revelation  indi- 
rectly^ magnificent  encomiums  have,  I  know,  been 
lavished  upon  the  law  of  nature,*  and  upon  the 
light  of  nature.  The  utility  of  both  has  been  im- 
pertinently exaggerated,  and  their  distinct  proper- 
ties have  been  imprudently,  not  to  say  insidiously, 
confounded.  The  law  of  nature,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, is,  I  say  not,  eternal  and  immutable,  but  co- 
extended  and  co-eval  with  all  the  works  of  nature. 
It  comprehends  the  moral  fitness  of  things,  arising 
from  their  specific  qualities  and  mutual  relaticms^ 


*  The  law  of  nature  is,  I  know,  usually  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  law  not  revealed.  But  this  acceptation  is,  I  believe, 
too  confined  in  itself,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  difficult 
ties  to  the  advocates  of  the  Gospel  in  their  disputes  with  Infi- 
dels. Nature  includes  idl  the  works  of  God.  Revelation  is  in- 
timately connected  with  those  works ;  it  holds  a  distinguished 
place  among  them ;  and  the  precepts  and  evidences  of  it  are 
included  in  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  that  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  at  once  the  most  proper  and  most  comprehen- 
aive.  Revelation,  therefore,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  law  of 
nature,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  The  £p.  of  Carlisle  [Dr.  Law], 
in  his  admirable  considerations  on  the  theory  of  religion,  has  laid 
open  the  absurd  and  fallacious  significations  which  have  been 
assigned  to  the  law  of  nature.  The  same  excellent  prelate  has 
also  rescued  the  word  reason  from  the  narrow  and  erroneous 
sense  in  which  it  is  often  employed  by  controversial  writers. 
He  has  enumerated  with  great  accuracy  all  the  various  ^  talents 
which  together  make  up  our  portion  of  reason,  and  severally 
contribute  to  the  forming  our  understanding,  and  improving 
our  nature.*'    Vide  page  4.  edit.  3. 
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and^  as  such^  is^  in  its  full  magnitude,  known  only 
by  the  Being  who  ordained  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  light  of  nature  *  implies  a  limited,  and,  in  man, 
a  very  limited  and  very  fluctuating  knowledge  of 
that  law,  together  with  the  obligations  resulting 
from  such  knowledge,  and  increasing  in  proportion 
to  it.  This  light  was,  moreover,  in  the  heathen 
world,  faint  and  unsteady,  as  we  may  discover  from 
the  numerous  imperfections  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned.  But,  amidst  the  melancholy  state 
of  things  in  which  they  were  placed,  what  can  be 
conceived 'more  desirably  to  a  well-disposed  mind 
than  an  authoritative  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  the  Divine  will  ?  How  absurdly  should  we  sup- 
pose any  man  to  have  reasoned,  how  perversely 
should  we  pronounce  him  to  have  acted,  if  he  had 
spumed  away  the  aids,  which  revelation  offers,  from 
himself,  only,  because  they  had  not  been  tendered 
to  his  forefathers  ? 

As  an  experimental  sense  of  calamity  quickens 
the  exercise  of  compassion  to  others,  so  the  con- 
sciousness of  past  imperfections  may  have  been  very 
efficacious  in  producing  that  humble  docility  of 
mind,  which,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel,  was- 
eminently  and  peculiarly  a  requisite  qualification' 


*  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  light  of  nature,  as  it  exists,  where' 
no  revelation  is  known.  But,  according  to  the  principles  I  have' 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  note,  the  light  of  nature  in  a  Chris-- 
tian,  includes  all  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  whether  revealed  or  unrevealed.  When  my  meaning- 
is  impartially  considered,  the  propriety  of  my  language  will,  1 ' 
hope,  atone  for  its  singularity. 
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for  conversion.  It  disposed^  no  doubt^  many  im- 
partial persons  to  welcome  the  glad  tidings  of  Sal- 
vation^ after  the  disadvantages  they  had  long  suf- 
fered, from  that  restless  uncertainty,  from  those 
wavering  hopes,  from  those  tormenting  fears,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  lot  of  the  best  men,  to  whom 
reason  was  their  only  guide. 

I  do  not  insist  upon  these  circumstances  as  abso- 
lutely decisive ;  and  yet  they  carry  with  them  the 
weight  of  probability,  till  they  be  counter-balanced 
by  opposite  arguments  founded  upon  the  known 
condition  of  mankind.  I  dare  not  hold  them  out 
as  'the  sole  or  the  principal  reasons  which  consti- 
tuted the  fulness  of  time,  in  the  sight  of  God.  But, 
in  the  sight  of  man,  they  shew  the  period  assigned 
for  the  birth '  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  totally 
unfit  for  the  professed  purposes  of  his  mission ;  and 
with  this  conclusion  we  may  be  satisfied,  till  bur 
adversaries  produce  equal  proofs  for  some  other 
period  that  was  more  fit. 

I  now  proceed  to  obviate  the  second  objection, 
which,  as  you  may  remember,  was  levelled  against 
the  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  We  may 
observe  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  complaint, 
that  they  pre-suppose  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  even  while  they  depreciate  its  credibility; 
for,  if  it  be  not  calculated  to  correct  the  morals, 
and  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind,  why  should 
we  be  offended,  either  that  it  was  not  more  early 
prublished,  or  more  widely  disseminated  ? 

It  wears,  surely,  the  most  offensive  aspect  of 
parodox,  that  the  very  property  which  ought  to 
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endear  the  Gospel  to  those  by  whom  it  is  knowib 
should  prejudice  them  against  it;  and  ihkt  the 
acknowledged  utility  of  that  Gospel  should  be  dia* 
torted  into  an  argument  against  its  truth. 

In  the  daily  course  of  human  affairs^  the  dignity 
of  the  benefactor  is  generally  supposed  to  throw  a 
new  lustre  around  his  gifts.  But,  lest  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  a  divine  original  should  procure  too 
much  reverence,  the  warm  spirit  of  religious  grati- 
tude must,  it  seems,  be  chilled  by,  I  know  not  what, 
cold  distinctions  of  scepticism^  and  that  honest  pre* 
judice,  which^  with  the  happiest  consequences,  mea* 
aures  things  by  persons,  is  to  be  coatroled  by  the 
sternest  severities  of,  perhaps,  misapplied  investiga* 
tioa.  I  say  misapplied,  because  the  unworthineas 
of  man  to  demand  a  preternatural  interposition  at 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
construed into  an  iiicapacity  to  become  the  object 
of  such  interposition ;  and  because  the  partial  iab- 
probability  that  God  would  interpose,  has  been 
alleged  as  an  evidence  of  the  actual  impossibility 
that  he  should  interpose. 

Particular  distinctions  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
the  ground  of  particular  obligation.  As  men  excel 
each  other  in  affluence  of  fortune^  in  splendour  of 
situation,  or  in  vigour  of  intellect,  new  means  of 
happiness  are  supposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them, 
and  new  returns  of  gratitude  are  expected  from 
them,  upon  every  principle  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice.  But  when  Revelation  is  concerned, 
the  rules  which  induce  us  more  readily  to  accq)t, 
and  more  highly  to  value,  the  inferior  blessings, 
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which  God  bestows,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
men,  suddenly  suspended,  and  by  an  inverted  mode 
of  argumentation,  we  are  taught  to  reject  the 
greater  blessing,  though  it  be  said  to  proceed  from 
the  same  gracious  Author.  Instead  of  acknowledge 
ing  and  applying  the  assistances  that  are  offered  to 
ourselves,  we  endeavour  to  conceal  the  pride  of 
felse  philosophy  under  the  specious  colouring  of  a 
felse  philanthropy :  we  turn  away  our  attention  from 
our  own  abundance,  to  the  wants  of  others:  we 
affect  to  be  offended  at  the  difference  between  them 
and  ourselves,  though  it  neither  increase  nor  lessen 
our  own  power  of  being  happy ;  and  we  curiously 
pry  into  the  causes  of  that  difference,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  treasured  up  in  the  depths  of  Omni- 
science, and  which,  if  they  were  declared  to  us, 
might  neither  relax  nor  enforce  our  obligation  to 
be  virtuous.  To  what  point,  then,  does  the  objec- 
tion before  us  ultimately  tend  ?  If  it  be  not  abso^ 
lutely  designed  to  alienate  us  from  Christianity,  it 
is  surely  imprudent  in  those  who  employ  it,  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  discontent  against  the  usefulness  of 
that  law,  by  which  we  should  be  governed  here,  and 
must  be  judged  hereafter.  If  it  be  designed  to 
alienate  us  from  that  law,  let  us  apply  the  touch- 
stone of  analogy  to  an  argument  which  is  thought 
of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  our  deliberate 
apostacy. 

Suppose  now,  that  any  people  guided  by  the 
counsels,  and  animated  under  the  auspices,  of  a 
Numa  or  a  Lycurgus,  were  emerging  from  barba- 
rism.   Would  it  be  a  just  reason  for  them  to  re* 

VOL.  II.  D 
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lapse  voluntarily  into  the  evils  from  which  thej 
were  beginning  to  escc^e,  because  neighbouring 
countries  were  yet  exposed  to  the  same  evils,  and 
unhappily  were  not  provided  with  the  same  means 
of  alleviation  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  reason  for  self- 
congratulation,  if  they  exclusively  possessed  the 
power  of  making  further  advances  in  civilization, 
and  for  self-^tpplause,  if  they  used  that  power  faith- 
fully and  diligently  ? 

But  the  Deity,  it  seems,  who  is  the  common  pa^ 
rent  of  us  all,  will  not  suffer  any  of  his  creatures 
to  perish,  while  he  has  amply  furnished  others  with 
the  means  of  safety.  This  is  a  very  common,  and 
it  is  a  very  erroneous  method  of  stating  the  ques- 
tion. For,  it  should  not  be  asked,  will  God  be  kind 
to  you,  and  unkind  to  another — but,  will  he  be  more 
kind  to  you  than  he  has  been  to  another  ? 

Has  not  the  Deity  made  a  difference  between 
brutes  and  men  ?  Yet  he  is  the  wise  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  both.  Has  he  not  bestowed  upon 
men  the  external  materials  of  earthly  good,  and, 
probably,  the  internal  capacity  of  using  them,  in 
different  degrees  ?  Yet  he  is  the  just  Governor  of 
all.  If  then,  intending  some  of  his  moral  agents 
for  less  felicity  in  another  life,  he  leave  them  to 
reason,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  the  aids  of 
Revelation  upon  those  who  are  intended  for  greater 
felicity,  he  is  still  the  righteous  Judge  of  all.  And 
shall  our  eye  be  evil,  because  the  eye  of  our  Maker 
is  good — not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard,  to  others,  but  to  ourselves,  to  our  friends, 
to  our  country,  and  to  our  posterity  ?    Far  be  such 
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shocking  presumption,  such  black  ingratitude,  from 
those  among  whom  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son ! 

If  limitation  in  point  of  time  be  no  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  Government,  as 
we  have  seen  under  the  former  head,  limitation  in 
point  of  place  may  be  equally  consistent  with  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  God  dispenses  or  withholds  his 
gifts,  that  he  deals  them  out  in  various  measures, 
and  assigns  to  them  various  uses,  quite  regardless 
of  all  our  churlish  discontent,  and  all  our  captious 
sophisms^  and  ever  intent  upon  the  execution  of 
that  plan  which  himself  has  formed,  by  the  me* 
thods  of  which  himself  approves. 

Bul^  could  not  the  Deity,  when  Christ  appeared 
upon  earth,  have  commissioned  other  teachers  to 
publish  the  same  law  ?  In  speaking  of  this  ques* 
tion,  I  will  not  rigorously  insist  upon  some  pecu- 
liarities, which  are  said  to  characterize  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wise 
and  good  men,  are  incommunicable.  I  will  confess 
that  God  could  have  appointed  other  instructors, 
capable  of  working  miracles,  and  of  preaching  mo- 
rality, in  the  same  manner  as  he  could  have  sent 
Jesus  Christ  into  Judea  long  before.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  proceeding,  which,  after  all,  is  only- 
hypothetical,  by  no  means  establishes  the  propriety 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  state  of  mankind  be« 
accurately  examined,  it  is  scarce  conceivable  thiat' 
Christianity  should  have  been  spread  with  any  con- 
siderable effect  through  the  various  nations  which 
fill  up  the  immense  chasm  lying  between  the  sum- 
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mit  of  refinement  and  the  extreme  point  of  savage 
life. 

Thus,  many  of  the  rules  that  were  adapted  to  the 
polished  Roman  would  have  been  useless  to  the 
nigged  Scythian.  The  same  doctrines  that  were  in- 
telligible in  one  country,  would,  in  another,  have 
been  totally  unintelligible.  The  same  system,  which 
to  the  Greek  was  oflfensively  simple,  would  to  the 
Barbarian  have  been  as  offensively  complex.  By 
some  men,  the  preaching  of  the  Aposdes  would 
have  been  heard,  at  first,  with  cold  indifference,  and 
afterwards  assented  to  with  confused  and  undigested 
sentiments  of  approbation.  By  others,  it  would 
have  been  eagerly  embraced  in  the  tumultuous 
phrenzy  of  admiration,  and  abandoned  as  eagerly 
upon  a  sudden  sally  of  caprice.  The  fact  is,  that 
some  previous  discipline,  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  temper,  was  necessary  to  prepare  men  for 
the  admission  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  discipline 
waa  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  unsettled  plans  of 
living,  and  the  unsocial  cast  of  manners  which  pre- 
vailed almost  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  when 
Christ  appeared. 

I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  affirm,  that  no  per*, 
sons^  under  the  disadvantages  here  alluded  to,  would 
have  been  converted.  I  know  that  surprising 
changes  are  sometimes  accompUshed  by  patient  per- 
severance,  by  dexterity  of  management,  and,  above 
all,by  fortunate  combinations  of  circumstances,  which 
human  wisdom  can  neither  produce  nor  foresee. 
But  the  number  of  converts  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  not  considerafaile,  if  any  inference  may 
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be  drawn  from  the  slow  and  interrupted  progress 
which  Christianity  now  makes  in  very  uncivilized 
nations.  We  find  that  the  attention  of  men  is 
there  divided  between  repelling  the  immediate  at- 
tacks of  war^  and  procuring  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
peace ;  that  their  minds  are  not  easily  weaned  from 
hereditary  and  habitual  partialities  to  estabUshed 
customs  and  traditional  opinions ;  that  their  stupi* 
dity  is  as  deplorable  as  their  superstition ;  that  their 
stubbornness  becomes  more  untractable^  from  the 
ignorance  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  that  their 
actions,  unless  thrown  out  of  their  course  by  the 
eccentricities  of  impetuous  passion,  roll  on  with  a 
dull  unvaried  uniformity  approaching  to  instinct. 

Happily  for  Christianity,  these  impediments  to 
its  propagation  in  the  present  age  are  notorious,  and 
therefore  the  doctrines  of  it  are  not  charged  with 
any  disgraceful  insufficiency.  But,  if  the  efficacy 
of  those  doctrines  had  been  tried  without  eflFect  upon 
nations  who,  in  earlier  times,  laboured  under  incon- 
veniences similar  to  those  which  I  have  been  here 
describing,  the  miscarriage  which  is  now  excused 
because  it  can  be  accounted  for,  would  have  here 
imputed  to  some  original  defects  in  the  evidence,  or 
some  relative  impropriety  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  they  who  object  to  us  that  it  was  not 
taught  in  uncivilized  countries,  would  have  been 
the  foremost  to  scoff  at  the  attempt^  and  to  triumph 
in  the  disappointment.  I  should  rather  say,  that 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  have  provoked 
sharper  and  more  pointed  ridicule.  The  acquisition 
of  a  few  unenlightened  and  impolished   converts 
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would  scarce  have  been  sufficient  to  lift  up  Christ 
tianity  to  the  esteem  of  such  persons  as  now  treat 
it  with  contempt.  They  who  expatiate  with  the 
most  indecent  and  most  unjust  severity  upon  the 
ignorance,  the  credulity,  and  the  supersition  of  the 
Jews,  would  have  urged  the  same  defects  in  its  pro^ 
fessors,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  recep- 
tion of  it  among  barbarians  had  been  alleged  as  an 
argument  in  favour  either  of  its  credibility  or  its 
excellence.  When,  therefore,  it  is  asked  why  Chris* 
tianity  was  not  preached  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  reply,  that  God  accommodates  hia 
religious  dispensations  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
circumstances  of  his  creatures ;  that  those  circum- 
stances, in  their  utmost  extent  are  known  to  him 
alone :  that  the  character  of  the  Christian  must,  in 
general,  be  grafted  upon  the  character  of  the  man  ; 
and  that,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  past  ages 
from  the  present,  the  stock  that  was  wild  would 
also  have  frequently  been  barren. 

But  do  not  seventeen  hundred  years  leave  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  ?  To  our  conceptions  that  space  may  ap- 
pear very  long ;  nevertheless  to  him  who  counts  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day,  the  same  space  may  be 
considered  as  too  short  for  the  introduction  of  so 
great  a  change  as  the  objection  contends  for,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  greater  than  has  been  hitherto  effected. 
Between  the  appearance  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  some  time  must  have  intervened ;  and  if  it 
had  been  published  in  any  other  age,  or  in  any 
other  country,  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  the 
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recq)tioii  of  it  would  have  been  more  favourable, 
or  the  progress  of  it  more  swift.  Unknown  impe* 
diments^  fiur  surpassing  those  with  which  it  has  Strugs 
gled,  and  over  which  it  has  triumphed,  might  have 
sprung  up,  and  the  causes  which  we  know  to  have 
assisted  it  might  have  been  less  efficacious,  or  might 
have  had  no  existence. 

The  subject  before  us  may  catch  a  kind  of  side 
light  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been 
propagated  among  Christians,  and  which,  in  the  ut* 
most  strictness  of  language,  may  be  called  partial. 
VfhUe  the  Apostles  attended  upon  their  Master,  we 
should  suppose  this  the  most  proper  season  for  the 
fullest  communication  of  religious  knowledge ;  but 
the  Deity,  even  in  giving  effect  to  miraculous  inter- 
positions, neglects  not  the  use  of  moral  causes.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Apostles  were  not  totally  subdued, 
nor  their  mistakes  instantaneously  rectified.  Many 
things  whidi  their  Master  said  not,  because  their 
minds  were  not  able  to  bear  them,  were,  in  the  ftd- 
ness  of  time,  conveyed  by  the  supernatural  efiusions 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  even  after  those  efiusions  had 
been  vouchsafed,  their  understandings  seemed  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  continual  improvement,  as 
well  from  the  efforts  of  reason  as  from  the  aids  of 
grace.  Thus  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  cere- 
monial observances  was  not  torn  up  violently  and 
at  once,  but  gradually  lopped  away.  The  whole 
light  of  the  Gospel  did  not  burst  out  in  a  moment 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles.  Many  truths  that 
were  for  a  time  obscured  in  the  gloom  of  Popery 
are  now  brought  farth  into  open  day;  and  from 
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some  errors,  which  yet  keep  their  ground  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  posterity,  we  trust,  will  be  hap- 
pily delivered.     As,  therefore,  the  goodness  of  God 
i&  not  impeached  by  the  progressive  communica- 
tion of  his  will  to  those  persons  by  whom  his  Gos- 
pel is  known,  his  wisdom  may  be  vindicated  in  re- 
gard to  that  entire  ignorance   of  the  Gospel  in 
which  whole  communities  of  men  are  now  involved. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     Christianity  is  a 
word  capable  of  various  acceptations.     Sometimes 
it  implies  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  sense 
of  the  expression  Christianity  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished.     Sometimes  it  signifies  all 
the  evidences,  e£fects,  and  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption.  But  those 
circumstances   are   more   or  less   striking;   those 
effects  are  more  or  less  rapid;  aud  those  circum- 
stances vary,  at  various  times  and  in  various  places. 
The  capacity  of  man  to  understand  and  act  up  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  is,  we  know,  unavoidably 
affected  by  many  collateral  causes,  which  are  in  a 
continual,  though  it  be  sometimes  an  imperceptible^ 
fluctuation.    In  consequence  of  these  irregularities, 
which  necessarily  arise  from  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  some- 
times appears  to  be   endangered  by  outward  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes   to   languish   with   internal 
decay.     Yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to 
pronounce  that  it  is  on  the  advance ;  and  the  time 
will  at  last  arrive  when  the  knowledge  of  it  shall 
pervade    every   country  where   it  has    not   been 
hitherto  taught,  and  when  every  country  where  it 
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Iia»been  taught  shall  acquire  more  just  and  more 
comprehensive  notions  concerning  the  import  of  its 
doctrines,  the  credibility  of  its  proofs,  the  connec* 
tion  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  utility  of  its  gene-- 
ral  design. 

For  this  auspicious  and  extensive  improvement 
in  the  religious  state  of  man,  every  philosophical 
believer  must  acknowledge  a  visible,  though  re- 
mote, preparation  of  causes,  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
commerce,  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  science, 
in  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Western  World,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  parti- 
culars, which  no  friend  to  mankind  can  contemplate 
without  wonder,  or  mention  without  exultation. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  alarmed  at  the  misplaced 
sarcasms  or  the  tragical  lamentations  of  those  who 
first  exclaim  that  the  Gospel  is  imprisoned  within 
very  narrow  boundaries,  and  then  rudely  endeavour 
to  banish  it  from  the  spot  which  it  already  occu^ 
pies.  Rather  ought  we  to  reflect  upon  the  nu- 
merous and  complicated  difficulties  which  it  has 
already  encountered  with  success.  More  especially 
are  we  interested  in  recollecting  that  (rod,  having 
accompanied  the  first  Revelation  of  his  will  with 
miraculous  signs,  has  entrusted  the  further  propa- 
gatiii^  of  it  to  human  agency.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
point  intimately  connected  with  our  practice  as 
well  as  our  speculations,  nor  can  it,  without  impro- 
priety, be  overlooked  in  this  part  of  our  subject  — 
we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  counsels  of 
God;  but  the  enquiry  is  not  altogether  fruitless, 
if  in  the  course  of  it  we  discern  the  duty  of  man. 
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The  relation  in  which  the  Gospel  now  stands  to 
ns,  as  moral  agents^  is  different^  according  to  the 
talents  with  which  we  are  respectively  endowed, 
and  the  situations  in  which  we  are  respectively 
placed.  To  some  men,  it  forms  a  part  of  their  trial 
whether  they  will  believe  or  reject  Christianity— 
to  others,  whether  they  will  obstruct  or  promote 
the  reception  of  it.  When,  therefore,  the  limited 
difiusion  of  the  Gospel  is  urged  as  a  proof  against 
its  divine  authority,  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
charge  is  usually  alleged  by  those  who  have  the 
least  right  to  allege  it  —  by  those  who  multiply 
artificial  obstacles,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  an 
odium  upon  such  as  are  inevitable  —  by  those  who 
industriously  create  the  very  imperfection  against 
which  they  clamorously  inveigh. 

In  all  religious  enquiries,  I  wish  to  see  zeal  tem- 
pered by  discretion;  and  as  I  sometimes  lament 
that  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  is  not  rooted  in  the 
love  of  virtue,  I  do  not  always  suspect  the  disbelief 
of  it  to  originate  in  a  predilection  for  vice.  Bu^ 
upon  questions  of  such  moment,  we  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  our  guard  against  endangering  the 
peace  and  innocence  of  other  men,  by  the  keenness 
of  raillery,  by  the  subtlety  of  sophistry,  and  the  im- 
posing force  of  exaggerated  description.  Whatever 
sentiments,  therefore,  it  may  be  the  lot  of  some 
men  to  entertain  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
extraordinary  original  ascribed  to  Christianity, 
they  cannot,  I  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
utility  of  its  ordinary  effects.  Even  in  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  it  forms  an  evident  and  a  consider- 
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able  part  of  that  moral  government  which  God  haa 
established  in  the  system  to  which  we  belong.  It 
cannot  discourage  us  in  the  {practice  of  our  most 
arduous  duties ;  it  cannot  impede  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  noblest  interests ;  and,  therefore,  every  in- 
dignity wantonly  offered  to  it  calls  aloud  for  punish-* 
ment  from  that  Being  in  whom  the  injured  rights 
of  morality,  by  whatever  speculative  principles  it 
may  be  promoted,  will  unquestionably  find  a  most 
just  and  terrible  avenger.  But  if  the  claims  of 
Christianity  be,  as  we  trust  they  are,  of  a  higher 
order ;  if  prophecies  have  been  vouchsafed,  and 
miracles  have  been  worked,  to  authenticate  and  to 
sanctify  it ;  the  influence  of  such  a  dispensation  can 
hardly  be  too  extensive,  and  the  use  or  neglect  of 
every  opportunity  that  is  given  us  of  making  it 
more  extensive,  remains  no  longer  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

In  opposition  to  this  assertion,  a  question  has 
been  asked,  to  which,  though  it  breathe  the  spirit  of 
cavil  rather  than  argument,  I  will  not  refuse  a  seri- 
ous answer.  Has  a  man  a  right,  even  where  he 
has  the  abiUty,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Will  among  those  people  whose  ignorance 
of  it  seems  to  proceed  from  Divine  appointment  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  is  possessed  of  such  a  right ;  he  is 
accountable  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  he  derives  his 
own  acquaintance  with  Christianity  from  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  same  right  in  other  men ;  and  he  must 
know,  tha^  as  preternatural  means  are  no  longer 
employed,  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
Gospel  can  be  propagated.    Where  any  evil  what- 
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ever  exists^  you  have  a  proof  that  God  did  not 
intend  altogether  to  prevent  that  evil.  Where 
you  have  the  power  of  alleviating  it,  you  have  an 
equal  proof  that  God  does  intend  it  to  he  alleviated. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  intention  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  knowledge  of  the  human  means  by 
which  it  may  be  executed.  The  consciousness  of 
your  power  is  attended  with  a  proportionate  obliga- 
tion to  exert  it. 

To  entangle  virtue  in  unnecessary  scruples  is 
always  dangerous ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  many  who  indulge  those  scruples  are  providing 
an  excuse  for  their  own  laziness,  in  the  anticipation 
of  imaginary  disappointment.  But  the  line  of  duty 
ts  strait  and  plain ;  and  from  this  line  he  will  ever 
be  wandering  who  abstains  from  immediate  and 
practicable  good,  lest  evil  should  indirectly  come. 
We  do  not  counteract  the  designs  of  Providence 
by  the  communication  either  of  temporal  or  of 
spiritual  blessings;  and  most  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  Grod  will  be  the  labours  of  that  Christian 
who  spreads  wide  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  at 
once  vindicated  by  his  arguments  and  adorned  by 
his  example. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  objection,  which  I 
proposed  to  consider — namely,  the  imperfect  efli- 
cacy  of  the  Gospel.  And  here,  my  brethren,  while, 
in  well-meant  and  well-directed  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  our  religion,  we  endeavour  to  defend  it  from  the 
attacks  of  its  adversaries,  we  cannot  but  lament 
those  faults  among  its  friends  which  give  occasion 
for  such  defence. 
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The  cause,  and,  in  respect  to  God,  the  justifica- 
tion of  these  faults,  are  to  be  found  in  the  freedoiJt 
of  man — in  that  freedom  without  which  Christie 
anity  were  useless,  and  with  which  its  uses,  from 
the  unalterable  but  inexplicable  constitution  of  . 
things,  may  be  impaired.  The  Gospel  is  addressed 
to  beings  who  may  overlook  the  truths  it  containa 
from  inattention;  who  may  misunderstand  them, 
xmder  the  influence  of  prepossession;  who  may^ 
corrupt  it  doctrines  through  the  bias  of  secular  in* 
terests,  and  violate  its  commands  in  the  blind  fury 
of  passion.  But  the  same  Gospel  foretells  these 
evils  ^-  it  condemns  them,  and  is  calculated  to  alle-? 
▼iate  them.  Prevented,  indeed,  they  cannot  be,  till 
the  free  agency  of  man  be  taken  away,  and  then 
the  wheat  would 'be  plucked  up  with  the  tares,  and 
every  hope  of  the  rising  harvest  entirely  destroyed. 

To  the  right  use  of  God*s  favours,  be  they  of  the 
natural  or  of  the  religious  kind,  some  voluntary 
efforts,  some  mental  qualifications,  are  requisite,  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  offered  —  the 
sun  will  shine,  and  the  rains  will  descend,  with 
little  advantage  to  the  sluggish  and  the  obstinate 
husbandman.  Christianity,  in  the  same  manner^ 
though  it  be  fortified  by  the  most  pertinent  evi- 
dences, and  inculcate  the  most  important  duties, 
though  its  menaces  be  awful  and  its  promises  al* 
luring,  may  not  always  be  efficacious  enough  to 
reclaim  the  licentious  or  to  convince  the  prejudiced* 
Upon  these  occasions,  we  see  plainly  that  some 
degree  of  blame  is  deserved  by  man,  and  we  do  not 
see  any  just  cause  for  extending  that  blame  to  his 
God. 
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Let  us,  however,  for  the  sake  of  hypothesis,  allow 
the  practice  of  Christian  virtue  to  be  consistent 
with  the  absence  of  human  freedom.  Every  ope- 
ration of  the  understanding,  and  every  deliberation 
of  the  will,  must  then  be  directed  by  a  superna- 
tural, that  is,  a  miraculous  power;  and  as  every 
day  and  every  hour  call  forth  the  exercise  both  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  will,  every  day  and 
every  hour  would  require  a  Divine  interposition* 
Who  then  are  the  persons  whose  wishes  of  ideal 
perfection  can  only  be  realized  by  a  perpetual 
series  of  miracles  ?  They  are  to  be  found  in  that 
class  of  men  who  object  to  the  Gospel,  that  it  wa» 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles. 

If  the  imperfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  be  not 
insisted  upon  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  our  ad* 
versaries  ought  to  declare  explicitly  that  they  mean, 
not  to  subvert  Christianity,  but  to  reform  Christ 
tians.  If  it  be  insisted  upon  for  that  fatal  purpose, 
I  would  combat  this  argument  upon  the  analogical 
principles  that  were  before  applied  to  another  ques- 
tion. The  premises  admit  that  Christianity  has 
been  useful  in  some  degree — the  conclusion  affirms 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  degree  useful.  Civilization  has  not  reached 
its  utmost  perfection,  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
return  in  haste  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  laws 
of  a  Solon  or  a  Lycurgus  have  not  prevented  all 
irregularities,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  stripped  of 
that  authority  by  which  they  have  prevented  many. 
A  medicine,  through  some  injudicious  procedure  in 
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the  application^  some  obstinate  symptom  in  the 
disorder^  or  some  perverse  opposition  in  the  patient, 
has  not  been  completely  efficacious  in  all  cases. 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  in  any  case 
whatsoever.  He  that  can  leap  from  such  prcr 
mises  to  such  conclusions  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  credulity  in  his  opponents.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  these  instances  are  drawn  from  the  works  of 
man,  whereas  Christianity  is  represented  as  the 
more  immediate  work  of  God.  Though  it  be  the 
work  of  God,  it  relates  to  man ;  it  supposes  him  to 
be  invested  with  powers  which  he  may  use  or 
abuse;  it  is  designed  to  improve  his  nature  gra- 
dually,  but  not  to  change  it  essentially. 

The  edge  of  the  objection  we  are  now  examining 
may  be  yet  more  blunted,  if  we  look  back  upon  the 
positive  efficacy  of  the  Gospel.  Christianity,  then, 
has  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  not  only  by  pre« 
venting  its  professors  from  putting  their  conquered 
enemies  to  death,  but  by  inspiring  them  with  senti-^ 
ments  of  humanity  towards  the  defenceless  captive; 
In  many,  would  to  God  I  coiiid  say  in  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  world,  it  has  wrested  from  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor  that  power  which,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Grentile  world,  the  master  had  usurped 
over  the  life  of  his  slave.  It  has  taught  mankind 
to  shrink  from  the  wanton  effiision  of  human  blood, 
which  disgraced  the  gladiatoral  shews  of  a  brave 
and  an  enlightened  people.  It  has  banished  the  ex-^ 
ecrable  barbarities  of  human  sacrifices,  and,  rightly 
understood,  it  is  now  beginning  to  correct  in  its 
professors,  what,  when  misunderstood,  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  cherish — the  sanguinary  rage  of  persecu- 
tion. It  has  sweetened  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life^  curbed  the  licentiousness  of  polygamy  and  di- 
vorce, and  mitigated  the  rigours  of  that  unsocial 
and  unnatural  servitude,  to  which,  among  the  polite 
citizens  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  rude  foresters  of 
Germany,  the  fierce  and  haughty  despotism  of  the 
stronger  sex  had  condemned  the  weaker.  It  has 
extirpated  the  hideous  custom  of  exposing  children, 
which  the  most  celebrated  states  of  antiquity  openly 
permitted,  and  their  ablest  writers  have  expressly 
recommended.  In  some  measure,  it  has  checked 
that  false  patriotism  which  tramples  upon  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  mankind,  and  which  justifies  every 
artifice  however  perfidious,  every  outrage  however 
unprovoked,  under  the  specious  pretences  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  national  glory.  It  has  called 
up  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  those  brutal  in- 
dulgences which  nature  shudders  even  to  name,  but 
which  were  practised  by  the  most  civilized  nations, 
without  a  pang  and  without  a  blush. 

Much,  far  too  much,  has  been  said,  in  the  undis- 
tinguishing  eagerness  of  panegyric,  concerning  the 
urbanity  and  politeness  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
untempered  acrimony  of  their  satirists,  the  scur^ 
rilous  violence  of  their  orators,  and  the  gross  inde*- 
licacy  of  their  comic  writers,  present  to  an  impartial 
mind  no  very  amiable  picture  of  their  manners. 
He,  indeed,  that  would  accept  the  advantages  of  all 
their  boasted  elegance,  in  exchange  for  the  endear- 
ments and  the  embellishments  of  modern  life,  may 
be  charged  almost  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the' 
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Hottentot,  who,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
shook  off  the  European  dress,  nauseated  European 
food,  and  wallowed  in  all  the  filthy  and  abominable 
excesses  of  his  countrymen. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  persons  who  would  de- 
rive the  improvements  of  these  later  ages  from  our 
civilization  and  our  laws.  But  by  whom  are  these 
laws  enacted?  By  Christians.  Among  whom  is  that 
civilization  estabUshed  ?  Among  Christians.  From 
what  source  proceed  either  the  equitable  and  hu- 
mane spirit  of  those  laws,  or  the  elegancies  and 
comforts  of  that  civilization  ?  They  proceed  from 
the  silent  but  real  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
which  corrects  every  selfish  affection,  purifies  every 
sensual  appetite,  and  restrains  every  ferocious  pas- 
sion. Unquestionably,  if  the  great  refinements  of 
the  antients  be  justly  ascribed  to  reason  alone,  the 
greater  refinements  of  the  modems  may  with  equal 
justice  be  ascribed  to  religion,  as  a  powerful  and  a 
constant,  though  it  be  not  the  only  cause. 

Many  errors  are  yet  maintained  by  believers ; 
they  are,  however,  less  offensive  to  good  sense,  and 
less  injurious  to  good  morals  than  the  monstrous 
tenets  of  those  ancient  religions,  by  which  their 
deities  were  represented  in  the  most  degrading  em- 
ployments, and  worship  was  prescribed  to  the  vilest 
of  reptiles,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  men.  Many 
indefensible  ceremonies  are  yet  retained  in  a  Church 
that  styles  itself  Christian.  But  it  were  unjust  to 
place  the  fantastic  pageantries  of  popery  upon  a 
level  with  that  mass  of  Roman  superstition,  from 
which  many  of  them  were  borrowed — with  the  pue- 
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rile  extravagances  of  iEgyptian  and  Zabian  idolatry 
— with  the  lewd  excesses  that  were  practised  openly 
in  honour  of  Venus  at  Babylon,  and  secretly  in 
the  mysteries  of  Cotytto  at  Athens. 

Among  the  rational,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  not 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  beUevers,  the  essentials  of 
religion  are  no  longer  confounded  with  points  of 
subordinate  moment  or  temporary  obligation :  lines 
of  distinction  are  drawn  between  factitious  and  real 
difficulties ;  and  mankind  are  daily  learning  to  rest 
their  hopes  of  salvation,  not  upon  punctilious  at- 
tachment to  exterior  forms,  but  upon  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  genuine  morality.  To  these  changes  in 
the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  Christians,  let  ine 
add  the  blessed  spirit  of  toleration  which  is  widely 
diffusing  itself  through  all  ranks  of  citizens,  and  all 
sects  of  Christians.  That  spirit  must  finally  give 
new  dignity  and  new  stabiUty  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
as  it  fosters  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  as  it  tempers 
the  zeal  which  darkens  knowledge,  and  stimulates 
the  industry  which  acquires  it,  and,  above  all,  as 
it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity,  that  ce- 
lestial virtue,  which,  in  religious  concerns,  where  it 
claims  the  pre-eminence,  has  been  too  long  cramped 
and  depressed,  and  of  which  every  solitary  instance, 
in  times  less  enlightened,  was  lamented  as  a  weak- 
ness, or  condemned  as  a  crime. 

To  this  &vourable  representation  of  our  present 
state  the  irreligion  and  luxury  of  the  age  will  be 
opposed.  In  respect  to  the  first  charge,  the  poi- 
son of  infidelity  has,  I  fear,  spread  too  far.  But 
the  progress  of  it  has,  in  some  degree,  been  stop- 
ped, and  the  virulence  of  it  assuaged  by  the  labours 
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of  those  men  who  have  defended  with  ability  the 
evidences  of  that  Revelation,  the  doctrines  of  which 
they  have  examined  with  impartiality.  Indeed  it 
well  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion  have  been  more  accurately 
investigated,  and  more  consistently  explained  in 
those  countries,  where  the  sacred  authority  of 
revealed  reUgion  has  been  longer  established,  and 
ofiener  attacked. 

But  our  defence  is  not  to  be  rested  only  even 
upon  this  honourable  ground;  for  if  the  remote 
causes  of  our  infidelity  be  deeply  explored,  we  shall 
have  less  room  to  take  the  alarm,  either  in  regard 
to  the  safety,  or  the  credit  of  our  religion.  Those 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
our  studies,  and  the  unwearied  activity  with  which 
they  are  pursued  ;  in  the  profound  researches  which 
men  are  making  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  in 
the  clear  and  correct  habits  of  thinking  which  they 
have  transferred  from  philosophy,  where  those 
habits  were  first  acquired,  to  other  subjects.  Hence 
the  truths  of  Revelation  have  been  examined  with 
unprecedented,  and,  in  some  respects,  perhaps  an 
unwarrantable  severity ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
exfaibiied  by  the  contending  parties  in  such  points 
ef  view  as  were  unknown  to  past  generations.  It 
has  often  been  observed  that  the  alacrity  of  infidels 
18  eventually  serviceable  to  the  Gospel,  by  keeping 
alive  the  vigilance  of  Christians.  There  is  equal 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  success  of  Christians  has 
sharpened  the  eagerness  of  infidels,  and  that  the 
vigorous  and  skilful  preparations  of  our  enemies  are 
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to  be  in  part  imputed  to  their  apprehensions  of  our 
increasing  strength. 

Investiga^tion,  whether  of  the  critical  or  philoso- 
.phical  kind,  when  it  has  been  unexpectedly  success- 
fill,  always  awakens  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
indolent,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
repose  of  opinion  long  ago  adopted;  among  the 
envious,  who  are  zealous  to  crush  the  growing 
popularity  of  discoveries,  which  themselves  have 
not  made ;  and  among  the  vain,  who,  in  order  to 
display  their  own  sagacity,  oppose  new  errors  to 
new  truths.  The  same  motives  operate  with  pecu- 
liar intenseness,  when  any  uncommon  improvement 
has  been  made  in  religious  knowledge.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  mean  subject  of  consolation,  and  even  of 
triumph,  to  the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  new 
arts  of  opposition  employed  against  it  by  its  adver- 
saries were  provoked  by  the  new  modes  of  defence 
which  its  advocates  had  recently  found  out,  and 
that  the  seeming  danger  of  Revelation  is,  in  reality, 
both  a  sign  and  a  consequence  of  its  safety. 

The  reasons  here  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of 
incredulity  in  an  age  when  there  is  the  surest 
foundation  for  a  rational  faith,  will  probably  bring 
back  to  your  recollection  the  remarks  I  made  in 
the  opening  of  this  discourse,  concerning  the  simi- 
larity which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment, as  it  is  administered  in  the  afiairs  of  this 
world.  .  In  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
and  moral  parts  of  that  government,  every  evil  is 
secretly  or  openly  accompanied  by  some  good, 
which  indirectly  springs  from  that  specific  evil,  and 
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18  particularly  qualified  to  mitigate  it.  In  like 
manner  every  accession  of  good  leads  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  evil^  and  of  evil  too,  which,  in  its  malig- 
nity, bears  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that 
very  good  by  which  that  very  malignity  itself  is,  in 
some  measure,  corrected.  Thus  by  the  wonderful 
and  simultaneous  operations  of  opposite  causes,  the 
real  harmony  of  this  system  *  is  preserved,  and  the 

*  I  here  speak  coDcerning  the  harmony  of  our  own  system  ; 
but  I  presume  not  to  determine  concerning  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  though  such  determinations  have  been  often  made  by 
learned  philosophers,  and  by  'pious  divines.  Of  other  systems 
we  have  no  knowledge,  direct  or  even  indirect;  for  in  the 
i4>plication  of  analogy  from  what  is  known,  to  the  unknown, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  common  property  should  belong  to 
them,  as  a  foundation  for  that  analogy.  But  intelligence, 
capable  as  it  is  of  infinite  modifications,  and  infinite  uses,  is, 
perhaps,  not  such  a  property  in  the  present  question.  We 
can  form  no  probable  conjectures  concerning  the  ends  for 
which  other  beings  are  designed,  or  the  faculties  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  or  the  modes  in  which  they  think  and  act. 
They  may  possess  senses  which  we  want,  or  they  may  want 
those  which  we  possess,  or  they  may  think  without  the  aid  of 
any  senses,  whereas  our  intellectual  operations  originate  in 
sensation  as  their  source,  and  seem  to  be  always  dependent 
upon  corporeal  organs,  though  the  degree  of  that  dependence 
cannot  be  calculated,  nor  the  manner  of  it  explained.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  extend  to  them  any  conclusions 
concerning  the  evil  of  imperfection,  because  such  conclusions 
are  founded  upon  facts,  which  concern  ourselves  only,  and 
which  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  supposed  peculiar  to  one 
system,  as  common  to  all.  We  are  guilty  of  no  absurdity  in  . 
sajring,  that  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  other  beings  may 
differ  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  measure,  from  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  We  perceive  no  contradiction  in  supposing, 
that  amidst  the  wonderful  variety  of  God*s  works  there  may  be 
a  train  of  causes  and  effects  quite  unknown  to  us,  by  which 
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real  designs  of  its  omniscient  Author  are'  carried 
into  complete  execution. 

virtue  exists  entirely  unmixed  with  vice,  and  happiness  nritli 
misery.  The  Scriptures  will  furnish  us  with  instances,  by  the 
aid  of  which  both  of  these  suppositions  may  be  illustrated, 
though  I  be  not  allowed  to  say,  demonstrated.  In  the  life  of 
Christ  we  see  virtue  without  vice ;  in  the  future  state  of  the 
righteous  we  are  taught  to  expect  happiness  without  misery. 
But  in  our  present  state,  which  is  probationary,  and  which,  in 
a  particular  manner,  as  well  as  to  a  particular  degree,  is  im- 
perfect, the  constitution  of  things  is  different.  Virtue,  though 
it  be  sometimes  choaked  by  vice,  sometimes  grows  up  with  it. 
Vice,  though  it  be,  in  general,  corrected  or  prevented  by  vir- 
tue^ frequently  accompanies  it,  and  in  some  cases  even  springs 
from  it,  as  its  occasion  indeed,  rather  than  its  cause:  this 
distinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  because  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  real  good  to  extend  and  perpetuate  itself,  and  that 
tendency  is  obstructed  by  collateral  causes,  some  of  which 
operate,  chiefly  or  solely,  when  good  of  a  particular  kind 
already  exists  in  particular  circumstances.  In  what  manner 
the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  effected,  and  to  what  extent  it 
operates,  we  cannot  always  determine  with  precision.  But  we 
know  that,  according  to  the  present  condition  of  man,  the 
abuse  of  good  is  always  possible ;  and  there  are  cases  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  where  we  may  say  with  the 
Schoolmen,  that  the  corruption  of  the  greatest  good  leads  to 
the  greatest  evil.  Yet  virtue,  among  the  numerous,  and,  some 
of  them  insuperable  impediments  which  surround  it,  yet  re- 
tains its  name,  its  nature,  and  it  use.  It  claims  such  supe- 
riority over  vice,  as  ought  to  determine  u^  in  every  part  of  our 
moral  agency.  It  controuls  vice  in  so  many  visible  instances, 
and  with  so  many  beneficial  consequences,  as  form  a  positive 
proof  in  favour  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence.  The 
reader  has  anticipated  me  in  the  application  of  that  proof  to 
the  Christian  system,  which,  though  it  directly  produce  much 
good,  may  indirectly  produce  some  evil ;  and  which,  as  it  is 
more  understood  and  approved,  may,  for  that  reason,  provoke 
more  obstinate  opposition  from  the  frailty  and  pride  of  man. 
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In   regard  to  the  second  charge  of  luxury^  I 
•acknowledge  that  in  the  practice,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrines   of    Christianity,   while  some  parts   are 
going  forward,  others  are  at  a  stand ;  and  those  too, 
of  a  kind,  which  it  were  for  the  honour  of  religion, 
and  the  interest  of  society  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest.     I  must,  however,  observe  that  the  Gospel  has 
indirectly  hghtened  the  mischiefs  which  it  could  not 
directly '.obviate;  and  I  would  boldly  contend  that 
our  excesses  are  of  a  less  alarming  nature  than  the 
gaudy  and  effeminate  voluptuousness  of  Persia,  or 
the   fouler   and  more   detestable   debaucheries   of 
Rome.     It  should. not  be  forgotten  that  our  virtues, 
(for  even  virtue  will  grow  up  in  the  soil  where  lux- 
ury is  most  apt  to  thrive,)  far  exceed  those  of  anti- 
quity in  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  their  operation.     The  restraints  that  are 
put  upon  the  natural  fierceness  of  our  tempers,  the 
decencies  observed  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
the  mitigation  of  national  antipathies  and  contro- 
versial acrimony,  the   generous   and  active  spirit 
which  animates  our  charitable  institutions,  are  illus- 
trious proofs  of  the  improvements  which  I  ascribe 
to  my  contemporaries. 

For  their  imperfections,  indeed,  I  mean  not  to 
stand  forth  as  ai»' apologist,  conscious  as  I  am  that 
their  conduct  falls  very  short  of  the  standard  which 
Christianity  has  fixed.  But  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
appear  as  an  advocate  for  their  real  virtues.  I  am 
happy  to  trace'  up  those  virtues,  through  custom 
and  education,  to  their  primary  source  in  the  Gos- 
pel; and  lam  solicitous  to  shelter  the  reputation  of 
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those  who  practise  them,  from  the  bitter  and  incon- 
sistent reproaches  of  our  adversaries^  who  first  con^ 
demn  us  because  we  are  not  fieiultless^  and  would 
then  ensnare  us  into  a  disbelief  of  the  very  religion 
which  prevents  us  from  being  profligate. 

It  is  common  to  overlook  the  vices  of  our  fore- 
Withers,  towards  which  our  abhorrence  is  naturally 
softened,  when  they  cease  to  excite  our  fears.  It 
is  equally  common  for  us  to  admire  those  virtues 
which  no  longer  annoy  us  by  the  nearness  and  ex- 
cess of  their  splendour,  and  which,  like  material 
objects  viewed  in  a  distant  horizon,  are  enlarged 
beyond  their  proper  magnitude.  But  surely^  he 
that  does  not  wish  to  make  mankind  better,  can 
have  no  right  to  complain  that  they  are  bad ;  and 
he  that  does  entertain  this  benevolent  wish,  will  be 
happy  to  find  that  his  purposes  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure; anticipated;  that  the  foundations  of  virtue 
are  already  laid,  and  that  for  himself  is  reserved  the 
easier,  but  not  dishonourable  task  of  raising  the 
superstructure. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  if  Christianity,  upon  a 
fair  and  comprehensive  inquiry  into  its  effects^  be 
found  to  have  done  much  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  world,  let  us  cheerfully  pay  it  that  tribute  of 
respect,  in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  enabled 
to  do  more.  If  it  appear  to  have  done  what,  in 
our  estimation  is  too  little,  let  us  search  for  the 
causes  of  every  defect  where  alone  they  are  to  be 
discovered,  not  in  the  evidences  or  in  the  precepts 
of  the  religion  itself,  but  in  the  infirmities  of  those 
who  defend^  without  understanding,  or  who  profess 
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without  practising  it.  At  all  events^  let  us  not  by 
insulting  its  authority,  and  by  depredating  its  ex- 
cdlence,  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  a  total  incapa- 
city of  doing  any  good ;  for  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  never  obey  the  law  which  they  are  taught  to 
despise^  and  we  know  from  the  melancholy  expe^ 
rience  of  men  whose  attainments  and  whose  native 
vigour  of  mind  set  them  far  above  vulgar  prejudice, 
that,  when  the  reverence  for  religion  is  once  lost, 
the  love  of  virtue  is  seldom  retained. 

There  is  a  dark  side  belonging  to  all  the  concerns 
of  roan.  Let  us  turn  from  it  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  brighter  scenes  which  unfold  themselves  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  well-informed  Christian. 
Though  God  had,  for  many  ages,  delayed  the  ap* 
pearance  of  his  Son,  he,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
sent  him  forth.  Though  many  obstacles  have,  in 
our  apprehension  of  things,  impeded  the  course  of 
Revelation,  it  has  spread  itself  over  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  world.  Though  a  variety  of  causes 
have  obscured  its  lustre,  and  counteracted  its  influ- 
ence, the  effects  of  it  have  been  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  sufiiciently  beneficial  to  interest  our  atten- 
tion, to  excite  our  gratitude,  and  to  warrant  our 
faith.  The  tide  of  human  afiairs  which,  before 
and  after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  has  been 
secretly  controlled  by  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
invariably  directed  to  the  known  or  unknown  pur- 
poses which  he  had  in  view,  is,  in  these  later  ages, 
apparently  turning  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Mu- 
tually assisting,  and  assisted  by  other  causes,  by 
the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  and  of  the  more 
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profound  sciences ;  by  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  by  researches  in  moral;  by  the  steady 
exercise  and  humane  temper  of  laws ;  by  the  liberal 
and  enlarged  principles  of  civil  government;  the 
Gospel  is  making  new  progress.  The  expectations 
of  every  worthy  man  may,  therefore,  be  innocently 
employed  upon  the  prospect  of  some  happy,  period, 
when  the  belief  of  our  holy  religion  shall  be  uni- 
versal, and  its  efficacy  shall  be  complete.  His 
efforts,  at  least,  may  be  laudably  exerted  in  acce- 
lerating that  momentous  event,  by  which  the  cavils 
of  unbelievers  will  be  effectually  put  to  silence,  and 
by  which  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God  will 
be  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians, 
through  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations. 
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PREACHED  AT  ST.  PETER'S  MANCROFT, 

Friday,  March  24,  1780. 


HEBREWS,  xiii.  16. 

To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not,  for  ivith  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased, 

THE  excellence  of  religion  is  never  more  illus- 
trious than  when  it  inculcates  such  virtues  as  are 
approved^  not  only  by  the  laborious  operations  of 
the  understandings  but  the  finest  sensibilities  of  the 
heart.  In  respect  to  some  of  those  sublime,  but 
abstruse  doctrines  which  Christianity  proposes  to 
our  faith,  they  overwhelm  the  mind  with  awe, 
rather  than  warm  it  with  affection ;  and  their  effects 
even  upon  the  best  of  men,  after  beginning  in  tu- 
multuous admiration,  terminate  in  languid  assent. 
Of  many  arduous  duties  that  are  prescribed  to  us, 
we  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  seeming  rigour ; 
and  though  we  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  performing  them,  our  prejudices  and 
our  passions  throw  a  cloud  over  their  immediate 
use.  But  when  we  are-  commanded  to  do  good, 
and  to  conmiunicate,  the  fitness  of  the  command  is 
instantaneously  perceiveil,  the  beauty  of  it  is  uni- 
versally felt,  and  deficient  as  may  be  the  conduct 
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of  some  amongst  us,  in  speculation  at  least,  the  ut- 
most harmony  usually  subsists  between  the  generous 
man,  who  is  anxious  to  recommend  what  he  prac- 
tises, and  the  selfish  man,  who  is  ashamed  to  con- 
demn even  what  he  neglects. 

The  Epistle  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  abounds 
with  allusions  to  Jewish  ceremonies.  Hence  the 
exercise  of  charity  is  called  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God,  with  the  same  propriety  as,  in  a  former  verse, 
we  are  directed  to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 
No  terms  can,  indeed,  more  strongly  paint  either 
the  value  of  charity  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  the  ad- 
vantages it  produces  to  mankind;  for,  as  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  temple  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  people  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  so  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  the  habit  of  doing  good  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Revelation, 
doubtless,  when  the  principles  of  it  are  examined 
without  prejudice,  and  interpreted  without  enthu- 
siasm, will  always  be  found  to  set  morality  far  above 
ritual  observances.  Thus  you  have  the  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  Prophet,  **  that  to  obey  is  better  than 
the  fat  of  rams :"  and  from  authority  yet  more  res- 
pectable, we  may  learn,  that  "  God  will  have  mercy, 
not  sacrifice" — mercy,  which  involves  in  it  the  es- 
sence of  virtue,  not  sacrifice,  which  is  only  an  arbi- 
trary and  exterior  sign — mercy,  where  the  intention 
of  doing  good  is  ripened  into  action,  not  sacrifice, 
where  the  act  of  doing  good  may  never  be  per- 
formed, nor  the  intention  of  performing  it  sin- 
cerely felt 
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Charity  jusdy  cl^ms  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
catalogue  of  social  excellencies ;  and  it  well  deserves 
our  notice,  that  in  languages  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem^  as  in  writers  both  sacred  and  profane,  the 
expressions  which,  in  their  simple  state  aud  generic 
signification,  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  moral 
rectitude,  are,  in  their  compounded  state  and  spe- 
cific signification,  emphatically  applied  to  works  of 
beneficence — eucpyerety — benefacere — beneficence. 
What  the  law  of  nature  required,  and  the  light  of 
nature  discovered  in  the  heathen  world.  Revelation 
has  described  with  greater  exactness,  and  enforced 
with  greater  earnestness.  Hence,  in  the  Christian 
scheme  of  ethics,  charity  is  delineated,  not  as  an 
external  and  solitary  act,  but  as  a  vital  and  inward 
principle  of  action ;  and  the  rewards  annexed  to  it 
are  to  be  attained,  not  by  any  detached  and  occa- 
sional effort  of  the  will,  but  by  a  fixed  and  habitual 
disposition  of  the  soul.  It  challenges,  moreover, 
our  attention,  not  only  as  it  engages  the  approba^ 
tion  of  God,  but  as  it  enables  us  to  co-operate,  as 
it  were,  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. By  the  discharge  of  this  duty  we  become 
perfect,  even  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 
We  at  once  act  up  to  our  profession  as  Christians, 
and  to  our  nature  as  men.  We  make  some  ap- 
proaches to  that  attribute  of  goodness,  which  we 
are  most  fond  of  contemplating  amidst  the  glorious 
perfections  of  our  Maker,  in  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  most  nearly  interested  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  providence,  and  by  the  display  of  which  he 
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has  more   especially  distinguished   himself  in   the 
extraordinary  revelations  of  his  will. 

Before  the  venerable  and  learned  audience,  *  whom 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  it  were  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  defence  of 
those  Divine  appointments  from  which  result  the 
occasions  of  doing  good,  and  the  obligations  to  do 
it.  That  natural  evil  is  productive  of  moral  good ; 
that  the  internal  and  external  inequalities  of  man- 
kind are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  social 
relation,  and  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue; 
that  they  connect  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  community,  furnish  correspondent  objects  to 
our  better  affections,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  the 
exertions  of  our  nobler  faculties ;  that  all  seeming 
discord  in  the  physical  and  dvil  condition  of  the 
world  leads  to  harmony  imperfectly  understood,  yet 
really  preserved,  are  truths,  upon  which  the  dic- 
tates of  philosophy  happily  fall  in  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Instead  therefore,  of  tracing  through 
the  labyrinths  of  useless  and  endless  speculation, 
the  reasons  for  which  evil  is  permitted,  you  will  be. 
more  becomingly  employed  in  considering  the 
means  which  God  has  supplied,  in  order  to  check 
its  devastations,  and  to  correct  its  malignity.  Do 
you  behold  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  ?  God  has 
not  authorized,  nor,  perhaps,  enabled  you  to  ex- 
plore all  the  causes  of  that  distress.    But,  in  giv-*^ 


*  It  18  a  custom  for  the  Clergy  of  the  City  of  Norwich.to 
attend  the  Charity  Sermon  on  Good  Friday. 
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ing.you  the  power  of  relieving  it,  he  informs  you, 
in  the  most  decisive  language,  of  his  intention  that 
relief  should  be  bestowed.  Are  the  minds  of  the 
poor  bewildered  in  error  and  darkened  by  igno- 
rance ?  It  is  your  duty  to  rescue  them  from  the 
dangers  to  which  ignorance  and  error  are  exposed. 
By  performing  these  kind  offices  you  will  support 
the  real  dignity  of  your  moral  character ;  you  will 
fulfil  the  gracious  designs  of  your  moral  governor ; 
you  will  vindicate  the  seeming  severity  of  his  dis- 
pensations from  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  cavils  of  the  impious.  By  neglecting  those 
offices,  you  cause  all  the  mischiefs  created  or  per- 
petuated by  your  neglect^  to  be  charged  upon  the 
attributes  of  your  Maker ;  and,  in  the  issue,  you 
become  responsible  for  the  miseries  which  your  fel- 
low-creatures suffer,  and  you  have  not  alleviated; 
for  the  crimes  which  they  perpetrate,  and  which 
yoi;^  by  not  preventing  them,  have  virtually  encou- 
raged. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
general  duty  of  charity.  But  the  design  of  this 
discourse  is  to  justify  and  to  enforce  such  particu- 
lar instances  of  that  duty,  as  the  present  occasion 
more  immediately  requires. 

To  speak  the  harsh  language  of  controversy  is 
always  irksome  to  a  candid  mind.  To  me  it  is  par- 
ticulariy  impleasing  to  assume  that  language  upon 
a  subject,  where  it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
all  men  were  impressed  with  the  same  conviction, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  objections 
to  the  utility  of  your  charitable  design  have  been 
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produced  b  j  those  who  wish  to  obstraet  it,  they 
should  be  answered  by  those  who  wish  to  promote 
it.  The  claims  of  truth  may  always  be  opposed 
with  propriety  to  the  usurpations  of  error;  and  as 
rashness  or  malevolence  may  have  suggested  the 
accusation,  let  it  not  be  thought  an  unimportant 
office  of  charity  itself  to  engage  in  the  defence. 

You  are  directed  in  the  words  of  my  text  to  do 
good  and  to  communicate.  In  the  application  of 
that  to  the  benevolent  purpose  for  which  we  are 
now  met  together,  I  should  be  happy  to  convince 
your  judgment,  as  well  as  to  interest  your  feelings; 
for,  if  charity-schools  be  finally  injurious  to  the  real 
tranquillity  of  the  poor,  to  the  well-founded  rights 
of  the  rich,  and  to  the  general  order  of  society,  I 
should  encourage  you  to  do  what  is  not  good,  and 
you  would  perform  a  sacrifice  with  which  a  wise 
and  a  righteous  God  will  not  be  well  pleased. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  my  subject,  I  shall 
first  set  before  you  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  education,  and  then  endeavour 
to  break  the  force  of  some  objections  which  have 
been  alleged  against  charity-schools,  and  which 
have  grown  up,  I  fear,  to  popularity,  among  per- 
sons of  captious  tempers  and  shallow  understand-* 
ings. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  premise,  that  an 
enquiry  into  the  usefulness  of  charity-schools  neces^ 
sarily  leads  to  the  general  question  concerning  the 
utility  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor.  The 
difference,  indeed,  which  subsists  between  those 
who  can  scarce  provide  such  learning  for  them- 
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Selves,  and  those  who  solicit  your  aid  for  obtaining 
it,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  our  general  deci^ 
sion.  What  is  injurious  to  the  latter  cannot,  with-^ 
out  inconsistence,  be  defended  in  respect  to  the  for- 
mer—  what  is  beneficial  to  the  former  cannot, 
without  cruelty,  be  refused  to  the  latter. 

The  gradations  of  beings  who  are  of  different 
species  open  to  us  the  most  enlarged  and  magnifi* 
cent  views  of  those  designs,  which  our  Creator  is 
carrying  on  for  the  universal  good.  Surely,  then^ 
a  contemplative  mind  is  not  unpleasingly  exercised 
in  marking  the.  limits  by  which  creatures  of  the 
same  species  are  separated  from  each  other ;  in  oIk 
serving  the  various  degrees  of  moral  and  intellec* 
tual  improvement,  of  which  they  are  respectively 
capable  :  in  estimating  the  effects  of  such  improve* 
ment  on  the  general  happiness,  and  in  selecting  the 
means,  by  which  those  effects  may  be  more  effica<- 
ciously  promoted,  and  more  widely  difiused.  Justly 
may  we  congratulate  our  contemporaries  upon  that 
depth  of  investigation,  and  that  clearness  of  reason- 
ing, which  have  been  employed  upon  the  structure 
of  the  human  understanding.  We  may  commend 
the  industry  and  admire  the  ingenuity  even  of  those 
writers  whose  opinions  we  do  not  entirely  adopt ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  with  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  support  the  claims  of  their 
several  systems  to  exclusive  belief,  large  and. valua- 
ble additions  have  been  made  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge.  The  facts  to  which  the  contending 
parties  aj^eal,  and  by  which  an  unprejudiced  reader 
ia  determined  in  the  partial  rejection,  or  the  partial 
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admission  of  what  they  advance,  have  been  collected 
in  greater  abundance  and  examined  with  greater 
accuracy. 

In  recommending  to  your  protection  the  under^ 
standings  and  the  morals  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  me  to  decide  in  the  controversy  that 
has  long  been  agitated,  concerning  the  comparative 
force  of  nature  and  education.  The  merits  of  that 
controversy,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our  present  en* 
qniry,  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  state  with  con* 
ciseness  and  perspicuity. 

That  beings,  intended,  as  we  certainly  are,  for 
different  situations  in  our  moral  agency  should  be 
endowed  with  different  measures  of  intellectual  abi- 
lity, is,  I  think,  no  reproach  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
Maker.  From  the  very  unequal  proficiency  of  those 
to  whom  the  means  of  cultivation,  in  appearance 
nearly  equal,  have  been  repeatedly  offered,  we  have 
reason  to  infer  that  a  real  difference  subsists  in  their 
original  capacities.  But  this  difference  is,  I  believe, 
far  less  than  it  has  been  frequently  represented  by 
those  who,  in  magnifying  it,  have  hoped  to  find, 
some  an  excuse  for  their  indolence,  and  some  a  gra- 
tification for  their  pride.  So  dim,  however,  is  our 
insight  into  the  constituent  principles  of  the  think- 
ing faculty,  so  unsuccessful  have  ever  been  our  re- 
searches into  its*  primary  operations,  that  we  can- 

*  Helvetius  has  made  many  stciking  remarks  upon  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  has  suggested  some  excellent  rules 
for  the  method  of  conducting  it :  but  he  has  fallen  into  gross 
and  dangerous  errors,  when  he  assigns  ''physical  sensibdity, 
and  memory,"  as  the  <<  productive  causes  of  our  ideas/'    Hartr 
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not  preciselj  fix  the  degree  of  efficacy  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  nature  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  our  hap* 
piness  and  our  misery,  our  virtues  and  our  vices,  many 
of  our  propensities,  and  all  our  habits,  are  visibly  and 
immediately  dependent  on  that  series .  of  external 
caoses  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  edu- 
cation. Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
these  causes,  which  are  peculiarly  submitted  to  our 
inspection  and  management,  —  of  opening  some 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  talents  which  a  benevolent 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us, — of  instilling^  by  the 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  methods,  those  notions 
which  preserve  the  collective  interests  of  this  world, 
and  animate  the  hopes  of  individuals  in  their  prepa* 
rations  for  a  better. 

But,  whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  concerning 
the  general  constitution  of  the  human  understand* 
ing,  our  practical  obligation  to  provide  for  the  in* 
struction  of  the  poor  will  remain  in  all  material 
points  the  same.  If  the  original  force  of  genius, 
and  (as  some  persons  imagine)  the  original  bent  of 
the  mind,  predominate  in  producing  all  the  mental  ac* 
eomplishments  of  men,  and  in  fixing  their  character, 
we  cannot  suppose  the  artificial  distinctions  of  sa>- 


ley's  hypothesis  of  vibrations  has  always  appeared  to  me  inge- 
BibuB  rather  than  satisfactory.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
toy  writer  who  inculcates  with  so  much  clearness  and  so  mudi 
energy  the  necessity  of  paying  an  early,  a  strict,  and  constant 
attention  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  He  has  inves* 
tigated  the  principles  of  association  more  deeply,  explained  it 
more  accurately,  and  applied  it  more  usefully,  than  hSs  great 
and  venerable  precursor,  Mr.  Locke. 

f2 
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ciety  to  affect  the  impartiality  of  nature ;  and  we 
know  that  the  use  of  her  noblest  gifts  is  connected 
with  exterior  and  arbitrary  circumstances^  with  op- 
portunities which  we  may  prevent  or  furnish^  and 
with,  improvements  which  we  may  counteract  or 
promote.  On  the  contrary^  if  education  be  most 
powerful  in  itself^  as  it  unquestionably  is  most  sub- 
ject to  our  control^  let  us  not  refuse  to  any  of  our 
fellow-creatures  those  aids,  bereft  of  which  the 
man  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  savage,  and 
directed  by  which  he  may  be  formed  into  the  citi* 
zen  and  the  Christian. 

We  live  in  enlightened  times,  which  public  gene^- 
rosity  in  some  measure  rescues  from  the  infamy 
that  is  due  to  private  licentiousness ;  and  in  which 
ample  relief  is  provided  for  the  infirmities  of  age, 
for  the  anguish  of  sickness,  and  for  the  distresses 
of  unmerited  and  unexpected  poverty.  It  pains 
me,  therefore,  to  reflect  that  in  such  times  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  should  be  singled  out,  even  in 
theory,  as  an  object  unworthy  of  charitable  regard, 
unfit  for  charitable  interposition  —  that  any  arti- 
ficial impediments  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
your  judicious  and  disinterested  concern  for  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  any  unjust  odium  industri- 
ously cast  on  this  your  "  labour  of  love."  But  the 
diligence  which  you  employ  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind  is,  we  are  told,  usually  lavished 
upon  a  stubborn  and  a  barren  soil :  it  is  repaid,  at 
the  best,  by  a  sickly  and  uncertain  harvest ;  and  in 
some  cases  it  produces  the  bitterest  and  most  bale- 
ful fruits. 
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From  what  source  do  these  objections  take  their 
rise  r  Do  they  spring  from  real  pity  to  the  poor, 
whom  knowledge  is  said  to  quicken  to  a  more 
poignant  sense  of  their  misery  ?  Or  from  real  con<* 
cem  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  which,  as 
some  men  affirm,  is  always  injured  when  the  poor 
presume  to  feel  their  wants,  to  exert  the  meana 
which  they  possess  of  alleviating  them,  and  aspire 
to  a  moderate  share  of  those  conveniences  which  a 
gracious  providence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
humble  and  honest  industry?  No.  They  rather 
proceed  from  the  vanity  of  some  men,  who  affect 
to  startle  at  the  difficulties  which  elude  common 
observation:  from  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  who 
would  disguise  their  own  insensibility  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  individuals,  under  a  mask  of  solicitude  for 
the  public  welfare :  from  the  selfish  pride  of  more, 
who  wickedly  resent  every  liberal  plan  of  improve- 
ment for  their  inferiors,  as  an  invasion  of  those  pri- 
vileges which  wealth  is  too  apt  to  arrogate,  and  who 
weakly  suppose  their  own  splendour  in  danger  of 
being  eclipsed,  unless  they  can  prevent  the  partial 
emersion  of  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  lowest 
and  darkest  abyss  of  poverty. 

Wide,  indeed,  is  the  gulph  which  the  Deity  him- 
self has  placed  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  But 
that  the  passage  through  it  should  be  for  ever  hope- 
less, that  all  possibility  of  transition  should  be  cut 
off,  as  well  to  the  vigorous  enterprizes  of  genius  as 
to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  perseverance :  that 
faculties,  which  God  himself  has  given  us,  should  be 
shut  up  within  the  narrowest  boundaries— these  are 
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positions,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  the 
most  extraragant  licentiousness  of  paradox.  If^ 
indeed,  they  could  be  supported  by  impartial  rea- 
soning, they  must  wound  every  finer  sensibility  of 
the  benevolent  man ;  and  therefore,  till  such  rear- 
soning  be  produced,  those  positions  ought  not  to  be 
advanced  in  the  form,  either  of  conjecture,  which  is 
often  rash,  or  of  insinuation,  which  is  always  poi- 
sonous. Let  us,  however,  bring  the  evidences  by 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  defended,  to  the  test, 
not  of  that  good  nature,  which  sometimes  shrinks 
even  from  just  opposition,  but  of  that  good  sense, 
which  accurately  distinguishes  between  specious  ap- 
pearance and  solid  reality. 

All  superfluous  knowledge  it  seems  is  hurtful. 
If  superfluous  be  opposed  to  necessary,  we  deny  the 
assertion ;  and  we  contend  that  there  is  no  size  of 
understanding,  no  rank  in  life,  in  which  ornamental 
attainments  are,  invariably  and  indiscriminately,  in- 
compatible with  utility.  As  the  objection  is  very 
general,  I  shall  oppose  to  it  a  general  answer.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  utility  ends,  and 
superfluity  begins :  it  is  unsafe  to  assume,  even  of 
the  poor,  that  total  ignorance  is  better  for  them 
than  partial  knowledge ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
sottish  stupidity  is,  in  any  situation,  preferable  to  a 
moderate  share  of  smse.  A  little  learning  is,  no 
doubt,  dangerous  to  those  who  presumptuously  de* 
ctde  upon  arduous  and  complicated  subjects.  Does 
it  therefore  follow  that  yet  less  learning  will  intoxi- 
cate the  minds  of  the  poor,  whose  objects  of  con- 
templation are  very  few  and  very  simple  ?    Because 
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much  ought  not  to  be  accomplished,  are  we  to  con- 
clude that  nothing  ought  to  be  attempted  ? 

To  fix  with  exactness  what  degree  of  knowledge 
is  too  great  or  too  little  for  the  poor  in  all  cases^  is 
neither  an  easy,  nor  indeed  a  necessary  task.  It  is 
far  too  little,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  when 
they  are  left  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  con- 
cerning their  civil  rights,  their  social  and  religious 
duties,  and  their  best  interests  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  It  is  too  great  when  their  minds  are 
swollen  up  with  insolence  and  vanity — when  their 
curiosity  is  sent  out  upon  the  wing  in  quest  of  the 
very  sublime  or  the  very  ornamental  parts  of  learn- 
ing— when  their  attention  steals  away  from  the  oc- 
cupations on  which  they  depend  for  their  livelihood, 
and  is  squandered  upon  points  of  trifling  and  un- 
profitable amusement.  But  from  evils  so  remotely 
consequential,  so  faintly  probable,  experience  leaves 
us  little  to  dread.  The  knowledge,  which  is  ob- 
tained under  your  patronage,  may  not  be  altogether 
barren  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  use  to  the  well-disposed 
— it  may  check  the  vicious  in  the  career  of  their 
excesses.  But  our  opponents,  even  upon  the  se- 
verest scrutiny,  could  scarce  stumble  upon  a  single 
instance  where  the  poor  mechanic,  in  consequence 
of  his  education  in  a  charity-school,  has  been  seized 
with  a  frantic  passion  for  literary  fame,  has  started 
aside  from  the  proper  employments  of  his  station, 
has  plunged  into  the  deep  and  trackless  paths  of 
metaphysics,  or  soared  into  the  brighter  and  more 
enchanting  regions  of  poetry. 

The  institutions  which  you  support  are,  it  seems, 
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adapted  with  too  little  precision,  to  every  degree  of 
capacity  with  which  these  children  may  be  endowed, 
and  every  walk  of  life  for  which  they  may  be  des- 
tined. The  imputation  is  futile  and  false.  There 
is  no  walk  of  life  so  humble,  in  which  the  plain  in- 
structions you  furnish  may  not  be  useful,  and  no  ca- 
pacity so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  them.  If  die 
objection,  however,  be  yet  supposed  to  retain  some 
force,  we  should  recollect  that  some  imperfection 
cleaves  to  every  scheme  of  man,  and  that  the  imper- 
fection here  specified  belongs,  in  a  yet  higher  de- 
gree, to  other  charitable  plans  of  a  more  public 
kind.  Many  parts  of  those  plans  are  «o  untractable* 
in  their  own  nature,  so  interwoven  with  collateral 
matters  of  great  importance,  so  rivetted  by  the  au- 
thority of  original  and  express  appointment,  that 
they  will  bend  to  no  honest  expedients  of  alteration, 
even  when  they  have  ceased  to  answer  their  first 
ends,  and  when  they  clog  the  operations  of  other 
wise  and  salutary  rules.  But  your  scheme  for  in- 
structing children  in  these  schools  is  flexible  to 
temporary  exigencies.  It  is  subject  to  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  those  who  are  most  solicitous  for 
its  success.  It  is  controuled  by  the  power,  and  di- 
rected by  the  prudence,  that  first  established  it ; 
every  abuse  in  the  management  of  it  is  easily  disco- 
vered and  easily  restrained,  and  every  new  possibi* 
lity  of  improvement  may  be  accompanied  with 
speedy  and  complete  execution. 

Too  much  time,  some  men  would  persuade  us,  is 
wasted  in  these  schools.  Can  it  then  be  said  with 
truth,  either  that  the  loom  has  stood  still,  or  the  plough 
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been  deserted,  because  the  childhood  of  these  little 
ones  is  employed  in  gaining  some  little '  acquaint- 
ance with  their  native  language  ?  And  may  not  in- 
stances be  produced  in  which  the  knowledge  they 
get,  has  an  inmiediate  and  beneficial  influence  on 
the  labours  in  which  they  are  afterwards  engaged  ? 

But  schools,  it  seems,  are  very  improper  places 
for  acquiring  this  small  pittance  of  learning,  because, 
where  numbers  are  associated  the  lewd  enflame  the 
lewd,  and  the  audacious  harden  the  audacious.  If 
this  objection  be  well  founded  it  equally  extends  to 
those  seminaries  in  which  our  best  systems  of  edu-* 
cation  are  begun  and  completed,  and  from  which 
have  proceeded  the  brightest  luminaries  of  our 
Church  and  State.  To  this  consequence  no  honest 
man  will  oppose  that,  imaginary  ^^  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment,*** which  an  ingenious  writer  has  dared  to  pro- 
nounce peculiar  to  noble  birth.  Virtue  is  not,  like 
title  and  fortune,  hereditary.  The  love  of  virtue 
sometimes  finds  a  place  in  the  bosoms  of  the  poor, 
and  it  may  be  encouraged,  in  these  schools,  where 
the  poor  are  from  their  infancy  habituated  to  the 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  the  dread  of  infamy.  But  if* 
there  be  something  coarse  in  the  texture  of  their 
minds,  something  illiberal  in  their  manners,  some- 
thing violent  in  their  tempers,  will  these  evils  be 
eradicated  by  the  mere  want  of  company  ?  May 
not  their  excess,  at  least,  be  corrected  in  scenes 


*  I  am  sorry  to  mention  with  disapprobation  the  name  of 
Blackstone.  See  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentaries,  p.  12. 
vol.  i.  edit.  7« 
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where  a  decent  behaviour  meets  with  applause,  and 
an  irregular  behaviour  with  punishment  ?  Schools^ 
therefore,  in  which  many  of  these  children  are  per- 
mitted to  meet  together,  are  not  always  hurtful  to 
their  morals  upon  that  account;  and,  frequently^ 
upon  the  same  accoimt,  are  useful  to  their  under* 
standing.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  do  not 
often  expand  in  solitude.  Emulation  is  not  entirely 
a  stranger  to  the  breasts  of  these  little  ones*  It  may 
be  awakened  even  amidst  the  humbler  studies  which 
they  are  directed  to  pursue ;  it  is  to  be  kept  alive 
only  by  repeated  comparison,  and  the  effects  of  it 
are  both  sdutary  and  permanent. 

But  what  consequences  are  likely  to  follow  if 
these  children  be  not  allowed  to  assemble  within 
the  reach  of  instruction,  and  under  the  eye  of  au* 
thority  ?  They  may  infest  your  streets  in  crowds 
of  loiterers  and  vagabonds :  under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  presence  of  wicked  parents,  they  may  daily  and 
hourly  drink  in  corruption  from  its  worst  source : 
they  may  form  little  societies  amongst  themselves, 
for  purposes  of  petty  mischief:  could  they,  by  vio- 
lent means  be  driven  into  solitude,  their  minds 
might  grow  sluggish  and  unqualified  for  any  future 
employment;  or,  impelled  by  the  instinctive  and 
irresistible  activity  of  their  tempers,  they  might 
plunge  at  once  into  criminal  pursuits,  because  no 
path  was  opened  before  them  to  such  as  are  harm* 
less  or  beneficial. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  through  the  unbounded 
hberty  of  the  press,  books  of  a  malignant  tendency 
are  promiscuously  circulated,  and  that  such  books 
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are  particularly  dangerous  to  those  persons^  whose 
views  are  confined^  and  whose  principles  are  un- 
settled. This  objection  is  no  doubt  plausible ;  and 
whether  it  be  founded  upon  a  serious  regard  for 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  or  be  insidiously 
employed  as  a  veil  for  the  most  pernicious  pur- 
poses, in  either  case  I  shall  bestow  .upon  it  a  very 
minute  examination. 

Be  it  observed,  then,  that  good  books  are  multi- 
plied among  us  at  least  in  equal  proportion  with 
the  bad ;  that  the  antidote  therefore  is  no  less  accessi- 
ble than  the  poison ;  and  that  publications  destructive 
to  morals,  written,  as  they  are,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  idle,  or  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  the  profli- 
gate, are  in  general  too  expensive  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  The  interests  of  virtue,  I  confess  it  with 
sorrow,  have  in  these  later  ages  been  endangered 
by  metaphysical  subtleties,  which  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith,  and,  by  treacherous  misrepre- 
sentations of  human  life,  which  taint  our  manners. 
But  books  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  much  leisure  to  mis- 
employ upon  them.  Seldom  do  they  descend  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  are  perfectly  incuri- 
ous about  the  intricate  speculations  in  which  infi- 
delity would  involve  the  understanding,  and  who 
are  little  affected  by  those  meretricious  ornaments 
in  which  vice  is  tricked  out,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  steals  more  successfully  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  heart.  The  excursions  of  vulgar 
curiosity  do  not  often  take  a  wider  range  than 
what  is  afforded  by  the  trifling  incidents  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the   transient   topics   of  the 
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day.     From  these  the  poor  frequently  derive  inno- 
cent amusement  in  those  hours  of  relaxation  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  mis-spend  in 
•  riotous  dissipation  or  in  solitary  intemperance. 

It  must^  however,  be  owned  that  subjects  which 
affect  the  public  happiness  will,  in  some  measure> 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  poor,  who  form  a  part 
of  the  public  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  would  ap- 
.  peal,  not  to  arbitrary  assumption  of  what  will  be, 
but  to  experience  of  what  has  been,  the  conse- 
quence. I  would  ask,  whether  candid  constructions 
upon  the  errors,  and  just  opinions  concerning  the 
merits  of  their  governors,  be  not  sometimes  formed 
by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  governed  ?  I  would  ask, 
whether  to  be  illiterate,  and  to  be  incurious  be  con- 
vertible terms  ?  Whether  sedition  be  not  conveyed 
into  the  mind  as  easily  and  as  fatally  by  the  ear  as 
by  the  eye?  Whether  persons  who  are  grossly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  by  which  all  political  questions 
should  be  determined,  be  totally  indifferent  about 
them  ?  Whether  the  calmness  of  their  passions  be 
always  proportionate  to  the  slowness  of  their  appre- 
hension ?  Whether,  in  short,  men  whose  minds  are 
quite  uninstructed,,and  quite  imdisciplined,  do  not 
stand  in  most  imminent  danger  of  becoming  the 
blindest  and  most  headstrong  followers  to  the  most 
ignorant  or  the  most  perfidious  guides  ?  Were  the 
right  of  judging  upon  the  complex  topics  of  govern- 
ment confined  to  those,  who  are  really  able  to  take 
in  a  comprehensive  and  an  exact  view  of  events,  in 
their  causes  and  effects,  whose  tempers  are  ruffled 
by  no  passion,  and  whose  understandings  are  warped 
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by  no  prejudice^  the  objection  might  recoil  upon 
many  among  the  rich^  who  are  most  clamorous  in 
alleging  it  against  the  poor.  Whether  you  rank  it 
among  the  blessings  or  inconveniences  of  a  free 
state,  upon  matters  which  affect,  in  their  conse-^ 
quences,  the  happiness  of  all,  the  attention  of  all 
will  be  interested.  Be  the  abilities  of  men  natu- 
rally strong  or  weak,  be  the  cultivation  of  those 
abiUties  great  or  little,  they  are  pushed  on  by  a  kind 
of  mechanical  impulse  to  form  some  judgment, 
even  upon  questions  which  they  do  not  understand 
in  their  fullest  extent.  Unless,  therefore,  a  decir 
sion,  built  upon  scanty  information,  be,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  inferior  to  that  which  is  built  upon 
none,  the  assistance  of  education  is  not  employed 
in  vain  where  it  enables  the  poor  to  acquire  some 
few  materials  for  knowledge,  and  to  arrange  them 
with  some  little  degree  of  exactness. 

Depth  of  enquiry  and  niceness  of  distinction  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  lower  orders  of  men. 
They  are,  we  know,  sometimes  ensnared  into  mis-f 
take,  and  sometimes  worked  up  to  outrage,  by 
crafty  fanatics  or  by  profligate  incendiaries.  But 
they  are  not  altogether  without  resources  against 
political  and  religious  imposture.  There  is  a  native 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  understanding,  which 
conducts  them  to  the  truth  by  a  shorter  and  safer 
path,  than  superior  minds,  when  debauched  by  the 
affectation  of  refinement,  are  accustomed  to  pursue* 
There  is  a  pride  which  prevents  them  from  tamely  as- 
senting to  opinions  which  they  cannot  methodically 
confute.     There  is  a  jealousy  which  often  guards 
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them  from  the  artifices  of  those  who,  by  plausible 
harangues,  would  beguile  them  into  error*  There 
is  a  quick  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty,  which,  in- 
terrupted as  it  may  be,  by  temporary  causes,  attaches 
them,  in  their  general  habits  of  thinking,  to  the  go- 
vernment by  which  they  are  protected,  and  to  the 
religion  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  While 
the  laws  of  the  twelye  tables,  and  the  names  of  the 
twelve  greater  deities  were  feuniliarly  repeated  by 
the  boys  of  Rome,  the  antient  severity  of  their 
manners  was  unrelaxed,  and  the  sanctity  both  of 
their  religious  and  civil  institutions  continued  in- 
violate. Every  citizen  was  instructed,  not  only  as 
to  the  privileges  he  was  to  enjoy,  but  as  to  the  du- 
ties he  was  to  perform ;  and  he  grew  up  with  a 
firm  persuasion  that  when  the  one  were  neglected 
the  others  were  forfeited.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  too 
hasty  in  adopting  the  sentiments  of  those  who, 
without  balancing  the  good  with  the  evil,  contend 
for  the  necessity  of  barring  up  every  avenue  to 
knowledge,  against  the  lower  and  busier  orders  of 
the  community.  For  if  the  wishes  of  such  men 
were  realized,  the  greater  part  of  our  species  would 
be  degraded  to  the  most  abject  and  servile  con- 
dition, where  inquietude  might  prey  upon  the  vitals 
of  morality,  or  despondence  crush  every  mental 
power,  by  which  the  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
brute.  The  Scythians,*  we  are  told,  put  out  the 
eyes  of  their  slaves,   lest  the    attention    of  the 


*  Vide  Herod,  p.  9BI,    Wesseling's  edit,   and  Plutarch, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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unhappy  wretches  should  b^  called  oflF  from  their 
task.  Equally  inhuman  are  the  principles  of  those, 
who  would  condemn  to  hopeless  and  helpless  ig- 
norance the  understandings  of  the  poor,  in  order 
to  check  what  has  been  invidiously  called  their  in- 
solence, to  secure  what  is  improperly  called  their 
fidelity^  and  to  confine  all  their  views  and  all  their 
efforts  within  those  limits  which  the  caprice,  the 
selfishness,  or  the  timid  cruelty  of  their  superiors, 
may  have  prescribed. 

But  in  what  country,  I  would  ask,  are  sentiments 
so  degrading  to  us  as  men,  and  so  dangerous  to 
us  as  citizens,  openly  avowed  ?  In  our  own ;  where 
to  the  genera)  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  the 
general  spirit  of  activity  awakened  by  that  know- 
ledge, we  are  indebted  for  the  gradual  improvement 
and  final  establishment  of  our  constitution,  for  the 
equity  of  our  laws,  and  for  the  purity  of  our  reli- 
gion. But  with  what  justice  can  we  condemn  the 
tyrant  who  hung  up  on  high  his  sanguinary  edicts 
written  in  illegible  characters,  if  the  purport  and 
the  language  of  our  own  laws  be  studiously  kept 
back  from  those  persons  who,  from  their  galling 
wants  and  their  boisterous  passions,  are  most  likely 
to  violate  them  ?  To  what  purpose  do  we  insist 
upon  the  liberal  principles  and  the  extensive  privi- 
leges of  Protestantism,  when,  with  the  meanest  and 
most  barbarous  mockery,  we  throw  open  the  Bible 
to  eyes  which  cannot  read  it  ? 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  established  maxim  with  the 
best  writers  upon  legislation,  that  the  education  of 
all  youth  should  be  accommodated  to  the  religion 
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and  the  government  upder  which  they  are  to  live. 
The  consequences  of  this  maxim,  so  far  as  they 
reach  ourselves,  are  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked^ 
and  too  unequivocal  to  be  explained  away.  Papal 
ignorance  is  yoked,  doubtless,  by  no  unnatural 
union  with  Papal  superstition,  the  triumphs  of  which 
are  most  inauspicious,  when  the  blind  credulity  of 
the  many  has  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  bondage 
to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  few.  But  the 
Church  of  England  has,  I  hope,  too  much  confix 
dence  in  her  own  strength  to  muffle  up  any  of  her 
pretensions,  or  any  of  her  doctrines,  in  studied  ob^ 
scurity ;  nor  will  she  refuse  to  the  meanest  of  her 
members  that  freedom  of  enquiry,  to  which  we  are 
proud  to  ascribe  her  existence  and  her  prosperity. 
We  have  passed  what  a  great  writer  (Beccaria)  has 
justly  styled  *^  the  difficult  and  terrible  transition 
from  error  to  truth.**  After  this  awful  crisis,  the 
.utility  of  knowledge  becomes,  by  a  constant  and 
growing  preparation  of  causes,  proportionate  to  its 
extent ;  and,  as  it  is  the  boast  of  the  present  age, 
that  the  speculative  part  of  mankind  are  making  a 
most  uncommon  progress  in  every  kind  of  learning, 
which  is  worthy  of  rational  beings,  let  it  not  be  the 
reproach  of  the  same  age,  that  the  laborious  and 
more  numerous  ranks  of  men,  whom  God  has 
equally  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  should  be 
doomed  to  be  quite  stationary  in  the  use  of  them. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  poor  to  receive,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  their  support  from  the  kindness  of  the  rich. 
But  must  their  own  industrious  efforts  be  discou* 
raged,  in  order  to  make  them  wholly   dependent 
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upon  that  kindness  ?  It  is  equally  the  lot  of  the  poor 
to  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  learning  from 
the  instructions  of  those  who  are  more  learned. 
But  must  they,  on  that  account,  be  permitted  to 
receive  only  such  a  share  of  information  as  the 
mean  ^  avarice  of  sense,"  leagued  as  it  is,  sometimes 
with  jealousy  and  sometimes  with  cruelty,  shall  be 
pleased  to  assign  them  ?  Must  no  check  be  put  on  the 
pride  of  those  who  have  attained  superior  wisdom  ? 
or  does  the  experience  of  past  ages  encourage  us  to 
repose  an  implicit  and  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
disinterestedness,  the  generosity,  and  the  integrity 
of  those  by  whom  that  wisdom  is  to  be  communi- 
cated in  speculative,  or  to  be  employed  in  active 
life?  For  my  part,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
collective  happiness  of  the  human  species,  to  wish 
for  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  in  any  one  profession, 
or  any  one  rank  of  men.  So  anxious  is  my  con- 
cern for  the  poor,  that  I  would  not,  without  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  expose  them  even  to  the 
possibility  of  suffering  in  their  faith,  in  their  morals, 
or  in  their  rights,  from  the  artifices  of  men,  who,  if 
they  did  not  mean  to  abuse  knowledge,  would  hardly 
wish  to  engross  it.  Such  too  is  my  veneration  for 
the  faculty  of  reason,  which  our  Creator  has  made 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  man,  that  I  never  wish 
to  see  it  fettered  down  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  where 
the  misapplication  of  it  is  not  almost  unavoidable, 
and  where  the  effects  of  that  misapplication  are  not 
big  with  danger.  Justly  do  we  abhor  the  blind 
and  savage  fury  of  Mahometan  conquest,  when,  by 
the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  all  the  materials 
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from  whtch  learning  could  be  extracted,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  speedier  introduction  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  firmer  establishment  of  despotism. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  look  with .  indifference  upon 
the  false  refinements  of  Christian  policy,  when,  per- 
mitting those  materials  to  remain,  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  them  by  the  most  honourable  distinc- 
tions among  some  orders  of  the  community,  it 
condemns  the  poor  to  an  utter  incapacity  of  reading 
any  one  book  in  any  one  language. 

We  have  heard  of  those  times,  when  the  little 
learning  that  was  among  our  forefathers,  shackled 
the  understanding,  instead  of  enlarging  it;  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  suspended  in  a  kind  of  du- 
bious twilight,  between  the  gloom  of  barbarism  and 
the  dawnings  of  civilization ;  when  the  fierce  baron 
was  equally  illiterate  with  his  unpolished  vassal; 
and  when  the  haughtiest  prelate  was  content  to  ra- 
tify the  fulminations  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  by 
the  clumsy  signature  of  the  Cross.  But  such  times 
never  can  return,  while  the  vigilance  of  the  lower 
ranks  to  detect  wrong,  becomes  a  restraint  upon  the 
higher  from  committing  it ;  while  the  proficiency 
they  make  in  the  cultivation  of  their  reason,  ani- 
mates their  superiors  in  station  to  preserve  their 
superiority  in  intellectual  attainments,  by  greater 
exertions  and  higher  aims ;  and  thus,  by  an  unin- 
terrupted and  lengthening  series  of  causes,  a  spirit 
of  application  is  invigorated  and  difiused,  and  every 
kind  of  learning  advances  with  increasing  rapidity. 

There  is  a  latent  connection,  or  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  in  the  use  of  the  expression)  a  kind  of  deli- 
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cate  sympathy^  which  pervades  the  various  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  every 
£Bivourable  and  every  unfavourable  event  affects  the 
whole.  If,  therefore,  seduced  by  the  suggestions  of 
a  narrow  and  ungenerous  caution,  we  should  throw 
any  artificial  restraints  upon  the  poor  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  understandings,  the  final,  though  un- 
suspected disadvantages  of  such  restraint  may  far 
exceed  the  immediate  and  momentary  conveniences. 
The  general  establishment  of  ignorance  among  those 
whom  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  as  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  may  itself  defeat  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  promoted.  Cut  off  from 
every  hope  of  meliorating  their  condition,  and  from 
every  opportimity  of  improving  their  minds,  the  ' 
poor  may  begin  to  relapse  by  very  swift:  strides  into 
a  state  of  barbarism.  They  may  become  more  un- 
manageable in  their  tempers,  more  gross  in  their 
conceptions,  and  more  licentious  in  their  manners, 
than  they  now  are.  The  evil  may  extend  yet  far- 
ther :  for,  by  some  sudden  convulsion  in  the  state, 
or  even  by  the  slow  and  silent  course  of  human 
affiurs,  the  chains  that  were  forged  with  success  for 
the  lower  ranks  of  society,  may  be  transferred  to 
those  who  now  hold  with  security  a  middle  station. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  less  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  continuance  than  from  the  annihilation  of  that 
power,  which  the  meanest  members  of  the  conrnan- 
nity  now  have,  even  of  abusing  the  little  knowledge 
that  Hes  within  their  reach.  Though  assisted  and 
enconraged  to  think  for  themselves,  they  may  some- 
times deviate  into  error.     But  if  they  be  permitted 
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to  view  only  the  same  objects,  revolving  through 
the  same  tedious  succession  of  manual  labour ;  if 
they  be  compelled  to  linger  away  their  intervals  of 
leisure  in  the  listlessness  of  inaction,  or  the  insi- 
pidity of  indifference ;  if  every  desire  of  mental  im- 
provement be  discouraged,  and  every  attempt  to  at- 
tain it  be  defeated,  their  minds  will  stagnate  into  an 
utter  insensibility  to  all  useful  truth. 

Much  stress  has,  I  know,  been  laid  upon  the  per- 
version, to  which  even  the  inconsiderable  portion  of 
learning  acquired  in  these  schools  is  unquestionably 
exposed.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  that  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  some  men  have  wanted  activity, 
and  some  integrity,  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  in  the  support  of  virtue  ? 
The  study  of  philosophy,  which  has  produced  a 
Newton  and  a  Boyle,  has  also  given  rise  to  the  sys- 
tems of  many  petulant  Sciolists  and  impious  scep- 
tics ;  and  ought  that  study,  though  it  be  of  general 
use,  to  be  indiscriminately  discouraged,  because,  in 
particular  cases,  it  has  been  abused  by  weak  or 
by  wicked  men?  Why  then  should  these  lower 
branches  of  instruction,  adapted  as  they  are  to  the 
situation  and  the  views  of  the  persons  employed  in 
them,  be  entirely  neglected,  because  they  have  made 
some  men  vain,  and  others  idle  ?  The  perversion  so 
loudly  complained  of  is  not  so  frequent  or  so  fatal 
as  to  justify  the  wantonness  of  experiment,  when  it 
would  extinguish  the  few  glimmerings  of  knowledge 
that  occasionally  break  in  upon  the  understandings 
of  the  poor,  and  enliven  their  spirits  amidst  the 
dreary  scenes  with  which  they  are  daily  surrounded. 
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To  every  real  instance  of  misapplication,  we  may 
oppose  the  nmnerous  examples,  where  the  assist- 
ance here  furnished  has  formed  peaceable  citizens, 
laborious  mechanics,  and  pious  Christians ;  where 
it  has  supplied  harmless  amusement  for  their  vacant 
hours,  and  given  new  efficacy  to  the  efforts  of  their 
industry. 

But  the  phantoms  of  danger,  which  disturb  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  wish  to  obstruct  our 
charitable  designs,  will  be  in  a  moment  put  to  flight, 
when  contrasted  with  the  clear  and  invincible  evi- 
dences, which  may  be  drawn  from  the  opposite  con- 
ditions of  two  neighbouring  countries.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  poor  are  for  the  most  part  •  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading,  we 
are  presented  with  a  dismal  picture  of  idleness  and 
intemperance;  of  the  darkest  ignorance  and  the 
basest  superstition ;  of  independence  without  free- 
dom, or  dependence  without  protection.  But,  in 
the  southern  *parts  of  Scotland,  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  has  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences ;  it  has  humanized  the  manners 
of  the  lower  order  of  men,  without  relaxing  their 
activity ;  it  is  gradually  wearing  down  the  austerities 
of  Puritanism,  and  has  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  those  arts  by  which  social  life  is  preserved  and 
adorned. 

Many,  it  is  true,  who  were  educated  in  these 
schools,  have  abandoned  themselves  to  immoral 
courses.  But  the  causes  of  that  immorality  are  to 
be  found  in  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  their  dispo- 
sitions, in  the  wily  persuasions  of  their  companions, 
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and  too  often,  I  fear,  in  the  dazzling  examples  of  their 
superiors,  who,  perhaps,  consider  vice  as  a  privilege 
attached  to  wealth.  They  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
every  quarter,  rather  than  in  these  seminaries,  where 
sloth  and  debauchery  are  checked  by  many  restraints, 
from  which  in  other  situations  they  are  quite  ex- 
empt. 

The  controversy  respecting  Charity-schools  has, 
I  think,  been  carried  on  with  too  little  precision,  or 
too  Uttle  impartiality.  While  the  failings  of  those 
who  misapply  the  blessings  of  education  have  been 
industriously  dragged  to  view,  the  feults  of  those 
who  are  entirely  uneducated  have  been  over-looked 
or  suppressed.  But  of  these  unfortunate  wretches 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  they  are  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  evil  impressions  than  children  who  are 
admitted  into  schools;  that  they  are  not  equally 
familiarized  to  wholesome  instruction;  that  the 
growth  of  every  amiable  quality  among  them  is  slow, 
and  its  continuance  precarious.  In  their  several 
callings,  they  are  seldom  distinguished  by  ingenuity 
in  contrivance,  or  dexterity  in  execution.  Their  ex- 
ertions bear  the  appearance,  not  so  much  of  labour 
voluntarily  undertaken,  as  of  dmdgery  unavoidably 
performed.  Their  obedience  is  the  homage  of  slaves, 
and  their  religion,  I  fear,  in  too  many  cases,  ^^  the 
sacrifice  of  fools.'*  The  moments  in  which  they 
retreat,  or  rather  escape,  from  their  dull  unvaried 
toil,  are  consumed  in  pheerless  inaction,  or  outra- 
geous licentiousness.  When  they  are  well-disposed, 
their  virtues  are  cold  and  unsteady ;  and  if  their  in- 
clinations be  bent  strongly  towards  vice,  they  are  to 
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be  curbed  only  by  the  extreme  rigours  of  punish- 
ment. They  may  be  terrified,  but  can  seldom  be 
persuaded ; — ^they  may  be  cut  oflF  from  society,  but 
are  not  easily  qualified  for  the  duties  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instruction  communicated 
in  charity-schools,  though  it  be  sufficient  to  prepare 
men  for  the  humbler  stations  of  life,  has  no  direct 
tendency  to  assist  them  in  the  artifices  of  villainy  ; 
nor  does  it  usually  make  them  pant  for  such  flatter- 
ing distinctions  as  belong  to  their  superiors.  That 
knowledge,  therefore,  when  applied  according  to 
your  wishes,  is  salutary — when  neglected,  it  does  no 
harm — ^when  misapplied,  it  does  not  enable  men  to 
execute  more  atrocious  deeds  of  wicj^edness  than 
cunning  and  audacity  are  capable  of  producing  in 
those  minds  upon  which  no  one  ray  of  useful  learn- 
ing has  ever  shone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  poor,  if  the  representations  of  the  rich  may 
be  credited,  are  seldom  grateful.  But  the  want  of 
gratitude  is  not,  I  hope,  remarkable  in  those  who 
are  brought  up  in  charity-schools ;  and  there  are 
circumstances,  surely,  which  may  induce  a  can- 
did man  to  suppose,  that  these  children  may  justly 
claim  an  honourable  exemption  from  so  severe  a 
charge.  At  present,  they  are  quite  unpractised  in 
the  corruptions  of  the  world — they  are  awakened, 
by  frequent  and  solemn  calls,  to  the  recollection  of 
the  favours  which  they  receive — their  youth  gives 
play  to  aU  the  ingenuous  feelings  of  the  human 
mind;  and  their  very  dependent  condition  leaves 
little  room  for  that  pride  which  is  impatient  of 
obligation. 
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Were  the  unthankfdlness  of  the  poor  pleaded  as 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  total  omission  X)f  cha- 
rity, the  plea  itself  would  he  unsound,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  adinitting  it  in  all  cases,  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  community.  When  it  is 
urged,  in  the  case  of  these  httle  ones,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  arguments  for  the  clearest  and  fullest 
confutation.  To  withhold  the  kindness  which  we 
may  confer  with  little  difficulty,  and  of  which  others 
cannot  be  deprived  without  great  inconvenience,  is 
cruel.  But  it  is  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  most 
flagrant  injustice,  to  make  the  punishment  peculiar 
to  these  supphants,  when  they  share  the  offence  in 
common  witH  other  objects  of  charity. 

There  is  always  reason  to  suspect  that  the  popular 
invectives  which  have  been  let  loose  against  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  poor,  are  either  destitute  of  proof, 
or  mixed  with  much  exaggeration.  We  may  ob- 
serve too,  that  the  very  persons  who  suffer  least 
from  this  fault,  are  the  most  forward  to  expatiate 
upon  it.  Their  judgments  are  duped  by  their  ava- 
rice. They  are  content  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
fact  upon  the  representations  of  others,  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  conviction  which  their  own 
experience  might  bring  with  it.  The  generous  man 
will,  indeed,  deserve  much,  where  he  runs  the 
hazard  of  receiving  little.  But  the  selfish  man 
claims  too  much,  and  therefore  determines  to  de^ 
serve  nothing.   . 

For  positive  and  deliberate  acts  of  insolence  or  of 
injustice  towards  a  benefactor,  no  excuse  can  be 
offered.     But  the  offences  so  often  blackened  with 
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the  name  of  ingratitude,  will,  upon  a  strict  exami- 
nation, appear  to  be  of  a  more  venial  nature ;  to  be 
sometimes  involuntary,  and  sometimes  merely  nega- 
tive- The  poor  do  not,  perhaps,  submit  to  every 
capricious  humour,  comply  with  every  extravagant 
requisition,  or  crouch  to  every  oppressive  command 
of  those  who  blend  the  character  of  a  patron  with 
that  of  an  imperious  task-master.  They  cannot  al- 
ways accommodate  the  degrees  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  various  ranks,  and  the  various  tempers,  of  the 
very  persons  whom  they  know  to  be  their  friends. 
Their  manners  make  them  unskilful  in  those  nicer 
forms  of  compliment,  upon  which  custom  has 
stamped  an  imaginary  value,  and  which  have  ac- 
quired among  their  superiors  a  currency,  that  rough 
sincerity  cannot  always  obtain.  Their  situation  pre- 
vents them  from  rendering  any  signal  services  to- 
wards the  numerous  protectors,  by  whose  united 
assistance  they  are  enabled  to  supply  their  own  daily 
and  pressing  wants. 

In  these  schools  the  poor  are  encouraged  to  im- 
bibe those  principles,  and  to  exercise  those  feelings, 
which  have  an  inmiediate  tendency  to  cherish  in 
them  the  virtue  of  gratitude.  If  they  attend  to  the 
instructions  that  are  here  offered  to  them :  if  they 
behave  with  respect  to  their  superiors,  and  with 
decency  to  all  ranks  of  men :  if  they  profess  a  sin- 
cere and  general  sense  of  their  obligations  to  those 
by  whose  support  they  are  educated ;  if  they  ac- 
quire and  preserve  habits  of  temperance,  assiduity, 
,  and  honesty,  they  make  those  returns  which  are 
most  important  to  society,  and  most  satisfactory  to 
every  humane  and  judicious  benefactor. 
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The  bitterness  of  accusation  has  been  sometimes 
exchanged  for  the  insolence  of  contempt.  There 
are  persons  who  would  persuade  us,  that  our  atten* 
tion,  however  vigilant,  and  our  liberality,  however 
disinterested,  are  thrown  away  upon  charity-schools, 
because  the  persons  educated  in  them  are  incapable 
of  great  exertions,  and  because  the  good,  which  re- 
sults to  the  community  from  the  scanty  and  con- 
fined information  obtained  in  them,  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. To  this  groundless,  as  well  as  inconclu- 
sive reasoning,  I  would  answer,  that  the  education 
of  youth  has,  in  all  ages,  engaged  the  notice  of  the 
wisest  legislators,  and  the  sincerest  patriots ;  that 
Christians  are  furnished  with  more  useful  means 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children  than  the 
heathens  were ;  and  that  private  liberality  is  among 
ourselves  employed  for  that  excellent  purpose,  for 
which  resources  of  a  public  nature  were  provided 
by  a  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.*  Our  efforts 
indeed  reach  only  to  the  poor.  But  the  poor  con- 
stitute the  majority  in  every  community.  Their 
numbers,  of  course,  bestow  importance  upon  any 
scheme  that  is  calculated  to  preserve  them  from 
vice,  and  habituate  them  to  labour ;  and  their  ex- 
treme inability  to  provide  for  their  own  safety, 
should  become  an  additional  inducement  for  us  to 
assist  them. 

Seminaries  of  this  kind  cannot  boast  of  the  pro- 
found philosopher,  of  the  elegant  scholar,  or  of  the 


*  For  the  proofs  that  charity-schools  were  instituted  among 
the  Romans,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Jortin*s  Dissertation  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  p.  139,  2d  edit> 
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accomplished  statesman.  But  they  qualify  young 
men  for  entering  upon  the  employments  of  the  hus* 
bandman  and  the  mechanic,  one  of  whom  may  al- 
ways deserve  well  of  mankind  by  patient  industry, 
and  the  other  is  often  entitled  to  the  praise  of  inge* 
nuity.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  haughty  spirit  of  an 
admired  democracy,  that  many  lucrative  professions 
were  considered  by  the  members  of  it  as  disho- 
nourable. The  0ayauo'Of  or  ^Maborious  artificers** 
were  ranked  in  the  same  despicable  herd  with  the 
oftoucrof  and  ajfjipiresy  ^^  the  unlearned  and  the  unpo* 
lished,**  and  we  read  of  an  Athenian  Law,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  that  artizans*  should  become  slaves 
to  the  Republic.  But  the  superior  humanity  and 
the  superior  wisdom  of  modem  ages  disclaim  such 
odious  distinctions.  In  the  wide  and  compUcated 
affairs  of  the  world,  agriculture  and  trade  deserve 
the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  respect  of  indi- 
viduals. I  speak,  too,  a  momentous,  though  it  be 
a  mortifying  truth,  when  I  say,  that  they  are  of 
more  direct  and  extensive  use,  that  they  are  less  ex* 
posed  to  perversion,  and  less  hostile  to  virtue,  than 
some  arts,  I  might  add  some  sciences,  which  the 
vanity  of  those  who  cultivate  them  has  dignified 
with  more  brilliant  appellations. 

The  pride  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 


*  Diophantus  proposed  this  law  at  Athens,  and  it  seems  to 
haTe  been  an  established  custom  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Dyrrhacium  (or  as  it  was  formerly  called  Epidamnus),  to  treat 
their  artizans  as  slaTes. — VideAnstet.de  Repub.lib.  l.cap.  7. 
p.  324.  vol.  ii.  8  edit.  Du  Val. 
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of  God ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  providence^ 
causes  in  appearance  very  trifling,  are  finally  pro- 
ductive of  effects  very  interesting.  Persons  edu- 
cated  in  these  schools  have  sometimes  become  not 
only  irreproachable  but  extremely  useful  members 
of  society ;  they  have  emerged  from  sordid  indi- 
gence to  the  comforts  and  even  the  elegancies  of 
affluence ;  they  have  carried  into  higher  stations,  and 
have  exercised  with  more  splendid  success,  those 
habits  of  diligence  which  owed  their  birth  to  these 
humbler  forms  of  instruction.  Such  instances, 
however  rare,  should  not  be  overlooked.  But  even 
in  the  general  course  of  things,  the  fruits  of  your 
benevolence  are  not  inadequate  to  the  expence  and 
the  labour  of  preparation.  That  Being,  who  judges 
of  actions,  will  determine  upon  your  merit  by  the 
uprightness  of  your  endeavours.  He  who  controuls 
events  may  draw  from  those  endeavours  such  bless- 
ings as,  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  most  honourable 
to  yourselves,  and  most  advantageous  to  your 
country. 

While  many  coarse  and  invidious  objections  are 
thrown  out  against  the  immorality,  the  ingratitude, 
and  the  unimportance  of  the  poor,  complaints  of  a 
more  refined  sort  are  pointed  against  the  mea- 
sures that  are  taken  to  cherish  in  them  any  sen- 
timents of  Religion :  for,  the  belief  of  Christianity 
is,  we  are  told,  forced  upon  their  minds,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  attended  with  lasting  and  beneficial 
effects.  To  this  romantic,  and,  I  fear,  malignant 
assertion,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  best  qualifications,  compulsion  has  pre- 
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ceded  choice :  and  that  the  pleasures  of  actual  at- 
tainment have  been  experienced  before  the  labour 
necessary  to  that  attainment  had  been  voluntarily 
undergone. 

The  argument  I  am  now  considering  will  affect 
the  more  elegant  as  well  as  the  more  simple  plans 
of  education.  But  what,  I  would  ask,  are  the 
grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  affect  either  ?  If  in- 
formation upon  the  subjects  of  history  and  manners 
be  proper  for  young  men,  what  inherent  peculiarity 
is  there  in  religion  which  renders  it  unworthy  of 
their  attention  ?  If  Christianity  contain  doctrines 
which  reason  may  admit,  and  inculcate  precepts  of 
which  the  moral  sense  approves,  why  should  the  se- 
verities of  proscription  be  levelled  against  Christian 
doctrines  and  Christian  precepts  alone  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  thought  expedient 
to  unite  religious  instruction  with  the  various 
branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  learning,  in 
which  the  higher  ranks  of  men  are  educated,  the 
poor,  who  seldom  find  access  to  the  latter  in  any 
great  degree,  ought  not  surely  to  be  excluded  from 
die  former. 

But  all  opinions  derived  from  the  Gospel  must, 
it  seems,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  prejudice. 
Yet,  while  those  opinions  are  consonant  to  truth, 
and  the  actions  produced  by  them  are  virtuous,  it 
is  of  Kttle  moment  from  what  source  streams,  con- 
fessedly pure,  may  originally  have  issued.  The 
Gospel,  preached  as  it  was  by  its  Author  to  the 
poor,  is,  I  am  confident,  more  calculated  to  en-- 
lighten  their  understandings,  and  to  purify  their 
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hearts,  than  all  the  visionary  refinements  of  honoor, 
or  all  the  subtle  distinctions  of  philosophy. 

What  is  admitted  as  a  prepossession  afterwards 
becomes  a  rule  of  action.  But  this  process  is  not 
peculiar  to  religion.  The  first  rudiments  of  every 
science  are  received  upon  credit;  and  we  are  in* 
debted  to  authority  itself  for  those  notions  which, 
confirmed  by  fresh  conviction,  and  enlarged  by  new 
application,  enable  us  to  renounce  authority,  when 
we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  opinions  of  others  only  upon  the  strictest 
principles  of  reason. 

In  these  schools,  then,  the  young  man  is  edu- 
cated in  the  belief  of  a  religion  which  is  in  all  re- 
spects accommodated  to  his  situation.  The  doc- 
trines of  it  will  preserve  him  from  the  extravagan- 
cies of  fanaticism  and  the  terrors  of  superstition,  to 
which  the  poor  are  particularly  exposed.  The  pre- 
cepts of  it  tend  to  convert  that  churlishness  of  dis- 
position, so  frequently  imputed  to  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  into  an  instrument  of  every  sterner 
virtue,  of  perseverance  in  labour,  of  resolution 
amidst  danger,  and  of  hardiness  under  adversity. 
The  promises  of  it  will  support  him  under  the  pres- 
surie  of  many  secret  aflflictions,  which  the  rich  seldoni 
discover,  and  sometimes  cannot  relieve.  Taught 
by  this  religion  to  look  up  from  his  earthly  bene- 
factor to  a  more  gracious  benefactor  in  heaven,  he 
is  often  kept  steady  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  and  by 
that  steadiness  the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  individual,  are  efi^ectually  se- 
cured.    We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  in  the 
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same  moment,  and  with  the  same  facility,  pfcju- 
dices  on  the  side  of  irreligion  and  immondity  may 
be  infused  into  his  mind.  If  the  wheat  be  not 
sown,  the  enemy  is  generally  at  hand  to  scatter  the 
tares. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  objection  to  the 
utility  of  charity-schools  which  has  not  already  been 
produced  in  its  fiill  strength,  and  obviated  by  im- 
partial, and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  answers.  The  sen- 
timents which  I  have  here  advanced  are,  I  am  con- 
scious, addressed  to  an  audience  from  whose  virtu- 
ous attachment  to  the  cause  which  I  have  defended 
they  will  meet  a  favourable  reception.  It  is  with 
the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  shelter  the  wishes  of 
that  audience,  and  my  own  opinions,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  writer  the  depth  of  whose  penetration 
is  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  After  stating  with  clearness,  and  solving 
with  ingenuity,  some  of  the  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  subject  now  before  us,  this  excellent  Moralist 
thus  expresses  himself.  ^^1  am  always  afraid  of 
determining  on  the  side  of  envy  or  cruelty.  The 
privileges  of  education  may  sometimes  be  impro- 
perly bestowed.  But  I  shall  always  fear  to  with- 
hold them,  lest  I  should  be  indulging  the  sugges- 
tions of  pride,  while  I  persuade  myself  that  I  am 
following  the  maxims  of  policy;  and  under  the 
s^)pearance  of  salutary  restraints,  should  be  indulg- 
ing the  lust  of  dominion,  and  that  malevolence 
which  delights  in  seeing  others  depressed.**  * 

*  See  Johnson's  Review  of  Soame  Jenyns's  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  p.  12. 
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To  conclude ;  when  objections  are  made  against 
any  measure,  the  advantages  of  which  are  imperfect, 
it  is  incumbent,  I  think,  on  the  objector  to  point 
out  some  other  expedients  less  exceptionable.  That 
virtue  is  necessary  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, no  speculatist  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny. 
But  if  these  children  do  not  derive  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  and  the  first  habits,  of  diligence,  from 
education,  whence  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?    Not, 
surely,  from  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  which  can 
have  no  place  amidst  the  ruggedness  of  their  tem- 
pers, the  awkward  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  very  circumscribed  notions  they  entertain  con- 
cerning the  moral  fitness  of  things — not  from  the 
splendor  of  high  example,  for  they  stand  very  far 
removed  frt)m  the  more  elevated  conditions  of  life, 
upon  which,  indeed,  they  seldom  gaze  but   with 
stupid  admiration,  and  of  which  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  imitate  the  vices,  than  to  emulate  the  vir- 
tues— not  from  the  dread  of  that  indigence,  the 
prospect  of  which  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  extravagance  of  their  superiors,  but  to  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  which  familiarity  has 
rendered  the  poor  almost  callous.     If  they  be  not 
supplied  with  the  means  of  attaining  knowledge  in 
these  schools,  '^  to  whom  must  they  fiee  for  suc- 
cour ?  **  Will  you  send  them  to  the  cold  and  haughty 
eye  of  the  stranger  ?  Will  you  force  them  back  up-r 
on  their  friends,  whom  age  has,  perhaps,  benunibed, 
whom  sickness  tortures,  or  whose  daily  labour  scarce 
procures  for  them  the  wretched  pittance  of  daily 
bread  ?  Even  the  benefit  of  that  labour  may  be  lost 
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to  the  orphan,  who  stands  here  before  you,  an  ham- 
ble  and  helpless  suppliant.  He  now  looks  up  to 
you  as  the  guides  of  his  youth,  and  the  guardians 
of  his  innocence — he  has  once  wept  over  the  ashes 
of  an  affectionate  father,  whose  last  moments  were, 
probably,  embittered  by  the  dread  of  leaving  a  child 
exposed  to  ignorance  and  vice,  and  whose  last 
prayers  were  directed  to  Heaven,  for  such  assistance 
as  your  benevolence  may  furnish  this  day. 


VOL.  II.  H 
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ELIAS  NORGATE,  Escuire, 

MAYOR  OF  NORWICH  ; 

TO  ROBERT  PARTRIDGE,  Esquire, 

TREASURER  OF  THE  CHARITY  SCHOOLS  } 
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BY  THEIR  OBEDIENT  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

S.   PARR. 
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TEQS  discourse  was  preached  before  a  very  re- 
spectable audience ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  to  the 
candour  of  the  public,  at  the  request  of  some  per^ 
sons,  the  sincerity  of  whose  approbation  I  cannot 
distrust,  and  with  the  authority  of  whose  judgment 
I  ought  not  to  trifle.  I  intend  it,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  as  a  sequel  to  a  Sermon  which  I  published  in 
1780,  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Mr.  Thurlow.  In 
that  Sermon  I  entered  into  a  full  and  elaborate  vin- 
dication of  the  general  principles  on  which  charity 
schools  are  supported.  But  upon  the  present 
occasion  I  have  studiously  preserved  a  plainer 
style,  I  have  chiefly  attended  to  the  practical  part 
of  the  subject,  I  have  enlarged  more  copiously  upon 
the  best  methods  of  religious  education  for  all  young 
persons ;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  profess 
only  to  deliver  such  common  and  useful  observa- 
tions, as  are  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  com- 
mon and- well-disposed  readers. 

In  consequence  of  two  or  three  seeming  devia- 
tions from  the  direct  and  beaten  track  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  may,  in  the  second  part  of  it,  be  thought  to 
expatiate  too  much  upon  the  Perjuria  Punici  Fu- 

roris. 

Cum  sit  lis  mihi  de  tribus  Capellis. 
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This  objection  I  shall  endeavour  to  remove^  or  at 
least  to  weaken,  by  observing,  that  enquiries  re- 
lating to  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  communi- 
cated, and  the  employments  which  should  be  as* 
signed  to  the  poor  of  both  sexes,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  unimportant ;  that  in  tracing  the  causes, 
and  marking  the  circumstances  of  the  most  familiar 
events,  we  often  catch  involuntarily  a  glimpse  of 
society  in  varioi^t  forms ;  and  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  all  moral  questions,  where  theory  is  dosely  con- 
nected with  practice,  we  find  our  judgment  assisted, 
as  well  as  our  curiosity  amused,  by  incidental  re-« 
marks  and  collateral  researches, 

'Eo/ra  (mjb  Socrates)  ra^  €rvyyfM<^ucw$  kfmXy^  &XX'  olv  lxc« 
yi  wm  ms  Xiyf ;    I^Medo.  p.  102.  edit.  Serran. 

For  the  unusual  length  of  this  Sermon  I  am  un^ 
able  to  make  any  satisfactory  apology — but  as  to 
the  passages  in  which  I  refer  to  local  circumstances^ 
I  hope  to  alledge  a  proper  and  sufficient  excuse  in 
their  local  importance.  In  respect  to  the  notes, 
they  appear  to  me  necessary,  sometimes  to  explain 
my  opinions,  and  sometimes  to  justify  my  reasoning. 
They  are  taken  from  writers  whom  I  know  to  be 
familiar  to  every  man  of  letters. 
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PROVERBS,  xxii.  6. 


Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

DEEPLY  as  must  every  well-disposed  man  be 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  the  importance  of 
these  words,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  writer,  he  will  at  the  same  time  re- 
joice, that  the  cause  of  religious  education  has 
found  in  Solomon  a  most  eloquent  advocate,  and  a 
most  sagacious  and  dispassionate  judge.  But  as 
the  peculiar  manner  of  a  teacher  often  gives  addi- 
tional force  to  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates, 
you  will  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on  that  species  of  writing  in 
which  the  injunction  and  the  promise  contained  in 
my  text  are  conveyed  to  us.  It  will  perhaps  be 
said,  that  observations  of  this  kind  may  be  affixed 
to  any  passage  in  any  part  of  the  book.  I  allow 
the  fact,  but  am  able  to  blunt  the  edge  of  every  ob-t 
jection  which  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  certainly  right,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  explain,  in  the  ears  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation, the  general  character  of  proverbial  writings ; 
secondly,  no  form  can  be  more  proper  than  to  make 
such  explanation  an  appendage  to  some  particular 
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precepts ;  and^  finally,  no  precept  can  be  more  inte- 
resting to  us  than  that  which  is  deUvered  in  the 
text,  whether  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  professors 
of  a  pure  religion,  or  the  members  of  a  civilized 
community. 

In  countries  where  composition  was  not  embel- 
lished by  critical  refinement,  and  where  the  sciences 
were  either  totally  unknown,  or  irregularly  culti- 
vated, the  use  of  Proverbs  has  universally  prevailed. 
While  the  modifications  of  artificial  life  were  nei- 
ther considerable  in  number,  nor  extensive  in  their 
effects,  the  utility  of  short  and  plain  directions  was 
universally  felt ;  and  as  the  manners  of  men  were 
not  distorted  by  affectation,  nor  their  understandings 
debauched  by  sophistry,  general  rules  afforded  a 
safe  and  easy  guidance  *  for  those  who  were  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  perplex  themselves  by  cavils,  to 
hunt  after  exceptions,  or  trace  out  all  the  minuter 
circumstances,  by  which  particular  cases  were  dis- 
criminated. Hence,  in  the  regulation  both  of  pri- 
vate and  public  concerns,  in  correcting  the  vices  of 
individuals,  and  in  curbing  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, proverbs  were  often  employed  with  distin- 
guished and*  instantaneous  success.  They  produced, 
indeed,  such  consequences  as  it  is  extremely  difii- 

*  My  meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
in  Apostolius :  'Erv/ioXoyelrai  ^  wapoifila  Ik  rfji  vapa  Trpoditreats 
ik  rov  olfAOS  ff  6io$f  vapaoifila  Kal  irapoip^la'  ijroi  t6  vapoiixov 
Tpl/Jifia  re  koI  bifiyrifJim'  ey  yap  Ttj  lipx^  ^''^  f*^^  rplfiuv  kartyuuv 
ohtrStVy  hih  TO  rovs  oievovTas  /i^  awoKCLfJiyeiy  rf  fi^  ytywaKciy 
7r6<roy  rrfs  ohov  hiifyvtray,  koX  ri  XeiweTat,  VTifiela  ol  jraXaiol  Kara 
rlyas  Tijs  obov  rowovs  erldeaav*  k*  t,  X. 
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cult  for  US  in  these  later  ageB  of  civilization  to  con- 
ceive^ and  such  too^  as  far  surpass  what  might  now 
be  expected  from  a  series  of  the  most  cogent  rea- 
sonings or  from  the  display  of  the  most  brilliant 
eloquence. 

In  the  peculiar  structure  of  proverbs  we  may 
find  some  of  the  reasons  to  which  their  imcommon 
efficacy  is  to  be  ascribed.  They  are  calculated  to 
awaken  attention  without  effort^  and  without  art  to 
impress  conviction.  In  oral  tradition  they  foimd  a 
safe  vehicle,  and  by  daily  experience  they  were  called 
forth  into  constant  use.  The  numerosity  of  the 
sentence  pleased  the  ear,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
image  dazzled  the  fancy.  By  their  pointedness 
they  were  clearly  understood,  and  from  their  con-^ 
ciseness  they  were  easily  retained.  Brevity,*  in- 
deed, as  appears  from  the  practice  of  every  writer, 
and  the  decision  of  every  judge,  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. But  whether  the  primary  and  leading 
idea  should  be  conveyed  by  direct  terms,  or  oblique 
allusion ;  whether  it  should  be  placed  in  full  light  or 
darkened*!*  by  a  partial  shade ;  whether  it  should 
stand  prominently  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  and 
assail  attention,  or  gently  invite  it  by  being  thrown, 
as  it  were,  in  the  back  ground,  will  depend  wholly 

.  *  Quicquid  pneciples,  esto  brevis.  A  rule  which  is  applica- 
ble on  more  occasions  than  that  to  which  it  is  immediately  ap- 
plied by  the  poet.  See  also  a  passage  quoted  by  Lowth  from 
Demetrius :  IIcpl  ep/i^v.  Prael.  24. 

f  Ab  aliis  hoc  fihitur  modo^  xapoc/iia  Ifrrl  Xoyos  ifriicaXvTTtity 
TO  traces  iLtrat^el^f  id  est,  Proverbium  est  sermo  rem  manifestam 
obscuritate  tegens.    Prolegom.  to  Erasm.  A  dag.  Sacra  vero 
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on  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  writer.  In  the  for^ 
mer  case  the  mind  does  eagerly  what  little  it  has  to 
do.  Where  no  intricacies  are  to  be  unravelled^  and 
no  comparisons  to  be  investigated^  it  is  impatient 
of  being  detained  for  a  moment  in  the  contemplar 
tion  of  ornament,  and  presses  forwards  straightly 
and  impetuously  to  the  main  design.  Hence  the 
plainness  of  expression  that  is  frequently  to  be 
found  in  proverbs ;  though  occasions  will  sometimes 
arise  in  which  it  is  proper  to  bestow  upon  them  a 
qualified  and  temperate  decoration.  But  the  pro- 
cess, even  in  this  latter  case,  is  short  and  plain. 
We  must  not  be  called  upon  to  strain  our  powers 
by  sudden  struggles,  or  to  weary  them  by  intense 
application,  but  to  employ  them  with  such  a  degree 
of  exertion  as,  by  its  alacrity,  by  its  facility,  and  its 
sufficiency  to  the  end  proposed,  excites  a  pleasing 
sensation,  and  throws  a  more  vivid  and  lasting 
lustre  over  all  our  perceptions. 

Thus  Solomon,  in  the  nine  first  chapters,*'  has 
admitted  Into  his  diction  many  of  the  ornaments 

paroemia  a  Basilio  definltur,   X6yos  i^^Xi/ios  /xer*  iiriKpv^j^mi 

It  i&  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  with  critical  nicety  into  the 
disagreement  and  similitude  between  apophthegms,  adagies, 
and  moral  Tywfial.  These  points  are  learnedly  discussed  by 
Erasmus,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Adagies ;  by  Lycosthenes, 
in  his  Preface  to  his  Collection  of  'ATo^O^y/iara ;  by  Schottus, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Ilapoi/i/ai  'EXkiffviKai;  and  by  Michael 
Apostolius,  in  the  Letter  prefixed  to  his  Collection  of  Proverbs. 

*  Hujusce  operis  duae  sunt  partes :  prima  qus  est  Procemii 
cujusdam  loco>  novem  priora  capita  continet;  estque  varia, 
clegans,  sublimis,  vereque  poetica.    Lowth,  Prselec.  24. 
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which  poetry  furnishes,  in  splendour  of  metaphor, 
and  in  luminousness  of  description.  But  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  work  he  descends  to  an 
humbler  style,  preserving,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  acuteness  of  sentiment,  and  that  neat- 
ness of  phraseology,  which  are  characteristic  of 
proverbial  composition. 

Of  the  esteem  in  which  that  composition  was 
faolden  in  antient  times  we  shall  not  think  lightly, 
when  we  recollect  that  proverbs  were  pronounced 
by  the  priest  at  the  oracle,  and  by  the  legislator  in 
the  forum  ;*  that  they  were  ambitiously  seized  by 
the  Lyric  ^  and  by  the  Epic  J  muse  in  their  most 
rapid  career  and  in  their  sublimest  soarings ;  and 
that  the  title  of  wisdom  was  eminently  appropriated 
to  that  kind  of  instruction,  which,  in  brief  and  de- 
tached sentences,  pointed  out  what  the  duty  of  man 
required  him  to  perform,  and  his  interest  to  pursue. 
Hence  the  Greek  writers  have  carefully  preserved 
to  us  those  moral  aphorisms  that  immortalized  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece ;  and  hence,  too,  from  the 
same  habits  of  thinking,  and  in  the  same  form  of 

*  I  use  this  word  for  the  Greek  iiydpa ;  as  the  place  in 
which  deliberations  were,  holden  upon  subjects  of  law  and 
government.  See  the  Menexenus  of  Plato^  p.  234,  torn.  ii. 
edit.  Serran.  Schol.  in  Eurip.  Hec.  1.  288.  in  V.  irapriyoprifroy. 

t  Zj/X«ros  bk  Koi  niyiapos  koI  (refiydrriTOs  elvcKa  Kal  yyufxo' 
Xoylas.  Dionys.  Halicar.     ruy  'Ap^ai :  Kpivis.  p.  173.  vol.  ii. 

X  See  the  learned  Preface  of  Duport  in  Homeri  Gnomolo- 
giam.  Nee  inutile  solum,  sed  et  jucundum  fuerit  observare, 
quam  amic^  inter  se  conspirent,  atque  consentiant  Solomon 
puta,  et  Homerus,  sacrorum  ille,  hie  ruy  Hioder  scriptorum  (si 
doctis  credimus)  sapientissimus. 
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expression,  Solomon  is  emphatically  described  ^^  as 
the  wise  man." 

He  had  certainly  looked  abroad  with  a  piercing 
and  comprehensive  eye  on  the  great  chain  of  exter- 
>  nal  causes  which  determine  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  mankind.  He  had  deeply  explored  the  most  se- 
cret recesses  of  the  human  heart.  He  had  surveyed 
attentively  the  complicated  springs  of  our  actions, 
and  that  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  wis- 
dom and  folly,  which  produces  an  endless  diversity 
in  the  human  character.  With  the  sagacity,  there- 
fore, which  marks  exalted  genius^  and  with  that 
simplicity  which  arises  from  a  distinct  conception 
of  subjects  in  themselves  both  dark  and  intricate^ 
he  lays  down  many  useful  regulations  for  our  beha- 
viour ;  and  while  his  precepts  are  delivered  to  us  in 
familiar  language,  while  they  lie  level  to  conunon 
apprehensions,  and  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary occurences  of  life,  they  are  known  by  more 
discerning  and  more  exact  enquirers,  not  only  to 
rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  experience,  but  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  habits  of  patient  and  profound  ob- 
servation, without  which  the  most  ingenious  theory 
is  but  a  shining  trifle. 

Over  writings  in  the  learned  languages  both 
prosaic  and  poetical,  many  proverbial  passages  are 
scattered,  which  amuse  and  interest  every  judicious 
reader  by  the  brightness  of  the  expression  and  the 
justness  of  the  sentiment.  We  have  indeed  no  col- 
lection made  by  any  Roman  writer,  *  of  moral  say- 

*  SchottuSy  in  the  Preface  before  quoted,  enumerates  the 
Paroemiographi  per  saturam;  both  those  which  are  lost  and 
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ing8,  at  once  venerable  for  their  antiquity  and  cele- 
brated for  their  popularity.  But  as  to  the  Greeksj* 
some  collections  of  this  kind  have  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time;  and  whatever  imperfections  we,  who 
are  enlightened  by  religion  and  philosophy,  may* 
spy  out  in  these  rude  efforts  of  antient  morality,  we 
may  yet  find  in  them  many  vestiges  of  good  sense, 
and  even  of  good  writing,  —  many  remarks  which 
demand  the  praise  of  penetration,  —  many  admoni- 
tions which  denote  an  honest  and  amiable  concern 
for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  species. 
Yet  in  number,  in  variety,  in  profoundness  of 
thought,  and  in  purity  of  principle,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  these  old  moralists  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
writer  from  whom  my  text  is  taken. 

I  lately  saw  with  very  high  satisfaction  a  criti- 
cism,-!"  which,  indeed,  had  often  occurred  to  my 

those  which  are  come  down  to  us.  Afler  mentioning  the 
Greek  writers,  he  proceeds:  Latint  vero,  setius  tamen,  id  ar-» 
gmnentum  tentlLrunt  verius,  quam  tractlU'unt.  Lucii  Appuleii 
enim  Madaurensis,  philosophi  Platonici,  librum  de  Proverbiis 
secundum  citat  Carisius  Sosipater. — Lib.  ii.  Gramm. 

*  We  now  have  the  Works  of  Zenobius/  Diogenianus,  the 
Collectanea  from  Suidas,  made  by  modern  scholars,  and  an- 
4>ther  Collection  of  Michael  Apostolius.  I  must  not  wholly 
9mit  the  Apophthegms  of  Plutarch,  a  work  which  he  justly 
styles  Koiyas  airapxas  Ilwo  tpiXoao<pias. 

f  I  will  quote  the  passage  at  large :  Atque  hoc  loco  non 
possimus  silentio  praeterire  qui  nos  error  diu  tenuerit :  si  forte 
nostrum  exemplum  alii9  prodesse  queat.  £x  Ciceronianis 
libriSy  omnium  primi  a  nobis  lecti  sunt  illi,  qui  sunt  de  Officiis: 
consuetudine  tarn  pervers£l,  quam  pervulgatli.  Enunus  turn 
pueri ;  id  est,  ek  setate,  qua  horum  librorum  vim,  ac  praestan- 
ttam  minimi  pefciperemus,  verba  verbis  redderemus ;  nee  hoc 
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own  mind,  and  which  is  now  supported  by  an  au- 
thority under  which  I  am  happy  to  fortify  my  opi- 
nion against  rash  contradiction  and  petulant  deri- 
sion. The  writer  of  that  criticism  tells  us,  that 
having  read  the  Offices  of  Tully  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  had  not  till  it  was  late  in  life  resumed  and 
examined  them:  but  this  neglect  he  ingenuously 
condemns,  not  only  for  want  of  curiosity,  but  for 
want  of  judgment.  In  the  composition,  which 
from  its  supposed  plainness  was  not  very  attractive 
to  a  juvenile  mind,  he  now  discovered  many  graces 
which  had  passed  before  unnoticed*  In  the  thought, 
which  to  a  superficial  and  hasty  reader  once  ap- 
peared obvious  and  trite,  he  perceived  marks  of  a 
most  cultivated  and  most  vigorous  understanding. 
In  passages  which   related  to   common  life,  and 

quidem  sine  summo  taedio  quod  res  ipsas  non  intelligebamus. 
Itaque  factum  est  postea,  ut  quo  plus  suavitatis  caperemus 
legendis  Poetis  €ft  Historicis,  qui  sine  dubio  magis  accommo- 
dati  sunt  puerili  ingenio,  eo  minus  jucunda  nobis  accideret  re- 
cordatio  librorum  de  Officiis. — P.  15.  Dutch  Review. 

Cum  Cicerone  in  gratiam  rediimus.  At  qukm  di versus,  et 
longe  alius  atque  antea,  tum  nobis  videbatur.  Omnia  non  tan- 
tum  Buaviter,  sed  castb,  accurate  et  utiliter  eum  scripsisse  in- 
telligebamus. Sed  tamen  ilia  prssjudicata  de  officiorum  libris 
opinio  ut  tenerrimlk  setate  suscepta  erat,  ita  difficillim^  depone* 
baiur.  Nam  ctim,  post  excussos  alios  adolescentise  errores, 
faos  libros  aliquoties  legissemus,  semper  adhuc  aliquid  ex  veteri 
errore  remanebat ;  ut  non  dubitaverimus  alicubi  concedere  re- 
prehensoribus  istis,  qui  dicerent,  doctrinam  de  officiis  non  ac- 
curate et  ver^  a  Cicerone  traditam  esse.  A  quk  nunc  senten- 
tlk  tantum  absumus,  ut  nobis  hi  libriy  cognito  eorum  contfilio 
atque  institute,  omnium  maxima  diligenter  conscripti  videan* 
tur.— P.  18.  / 
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oommon  topics,  he  found  inatractions  of  tbe  v^ 
highest  importance*  These  observations  yoa  will 
permit  me  to  apply  to  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
which  we  are  ourselves  accustomed  to  read  when 
boys,  and  which  we  may  continue  to  read  with  in^ 
creasing  pleasure  and  increasing  advantage  when 
arrived  at  those  years,  or,  I  should  say  rather,  at 
diat  discretion,  which  can  alone  entitle  us  to  be 
consideied  as  men.  What  is  £Euniliar  is  therefore 
not  respected,  because  it  was,  perhaps,  at  first 
known  without  exertion,  and  is  now  remembered 
withont  praise.  Hence  it  is  that  those  rules  which 
the  experience  of  successive  generations  has  acci>- 
mulated,  and  which  our  own  unprejudiced  reflec- 
tioDi  hav»  approved,  are  yet  permitted  to  have 
little  weight  with  us,  because  our  vanity  has  little 
•hare  in  retaining  or  inculcating  them.  But  to 
obviate  this  wide^spread  and  dangerous  infatua- 
tion, 1  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  proverbial  writ^ 
ings  from  the  obscurity  and  discredit  into  which 
they,  in  these  very  polished  times,  have  fallen ;  and 
indeed  were  I  to  calculate  exactly  the  intellectual 
merits  of  Solomon,  were  I  to  overcome  incredulity 
and  to  repel  contempt  by  setting  before  you  a  se* 
ries  of  all  tbe  excellencies  which  may  be  found  in 
Ins  writings,  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  that,  in  point  of 
coned  and  profound  observation,  that  for  curious 
description  of  character  and  nice  evolutions  of  pas- 
sion, they  would  appear  worthy  of  being  contrasted 
with  the  most  laboured  and  most  successful  re- 
sevches  of  moralists  both  antient  and  modem. 
They  ate  not  ushered  in,  it  may  be,  after  the  man- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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ner  of  some  late  pestilential  productions,  with  loud 
and  arrogant  pretensions  to  discovery.  They  are 
not  drawn  up  with  the  artificial  formalities  of  sys^ 
tern.  They  are  not  tricked  out  with  a  superfluous 
parade  of  ornament;  nor  are  they  directed  by 
treacherous  and  subtile  management  to  the  purpose 
of  relaxing  the  obligations  of  moraUty,  under  the 
imposing  pretence  of  correcting  vulgar  errors.  But 
they  aim  at  the  best  ends  by  the  most  compendious 
and  honourable  way — they  lay  no  dangerous  snares 
for  our  passions,  and  present  no  delusive  phantoms 
to  our  imagination — they  speak  at  once  to  our 
hearts  and  consciences — they- tell  us  both  '^our  pre^ 
sumptuous  sins  and  our  secret  faults*' — they  throw 
no  veil  over  the  deformity  of  the  evil,  and  they  point 
out  the  most  proper  and  most  radical  cure.  Of  this 
assertion  we  shall  find  a  striking  instance  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
words  of  my  text,  and  to  the  discussion  of  which 
the  rest  of  this  discourse  will  be  more  directly  ap- 
plied. 

Upon  the  topic  of  education,  two  writers  of  con- 
siderable, though  I  by  no  means  conceive  of  equal 
powers,  have  advanced  nearly  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion from  principles  diametrically  opposite.     Man 
deville,"*  explaining  away  the  most  noble  parts  of 

*  Objections,  in  order  to  be  forcible,  should  be  evidently 
and  completely  just,  and  it  is  yet  more  the  duty  of  an  instruc- 
tor, upon  points  of  morality,  than  of  a  critic  upon  subjects  of 
literature,  to  commend  the  excellencies,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
the  imperfections,  of  those  whom  he  opposes:  he  has  a  greater 
end  in  view,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  more  solicitous  in 
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hnman  nature,  describes  man  as  a  compound  of 
contemptible  and  odious  qualities,  which  are  some- 

the  choice  of  fair  and  honourable  means.  In  Mandeville  there 
18  but  little  room  for  praise :  he  has  shrewdness  and  he  has 
Tivarity;  but  his  shrewdness  degenerates  into  sophistry,  and 
his  vivacity  into  petulance.  His  eye  is  fixedly  bent  on  the 
darker  part  of  the  human  character ;  he  seems  to  take  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  dragging  to  light  what  prudence  and  candour 
would  induce  us  to  conceal ;  and  by  the  horrid  features  of  ex- 
aggeration in  which  he  paints  the  vices  of  his  species,  he  pro- 
duces a  sickness  of  temper,  a  secret  and  restless  spirit  of  incre- 
dulity, when  for  a  moment  he  twists  our  attention  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  virtues.  But  in  Rousseau  there  are  brighter 
talents  and  more  amiable  qualities ;  he  was  himself  benevolent, 
and  upon  the  minds  of  others  he  inculcated  that  benevolence 
which  he  loved.  He  admired  virtue  in  some  of  her  most  noble 
forms,  and  has  displayed  her  with  a  splendour  which  enraptures 
the  Imagination  and  warms  the  heart.  Dangerous  as  I  think 
the  tendency  of  his  general  system,  I  am  not  totally  destitute 
of  taste  to  discern,  of  sensibility  to  feel,  and  of  justice  to  ac« 
knowledge  hi9  moral  and  his  intellectual  excellencies.  But 
these  excellencies  may  stamp  an  unjust  and  fatal  authority 
upon  his  errors ;  as  an  enquirer  therefore  after  truth,  and  as  a 
friend  to  religion,  I  cannot  applaud  the  one  without  lamenting 
the  other. 

Fictitious  representations  of  what  is  praiseworthy  are  use- 
ful, I  confess,  for  preparing  the  mind  of  man  to  act  in  real 
life.  Yet  fiction  itself  has  boundaries,  which  sound  and 
sober  sense  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  but  which  the  acuteness  of 
feeling  and  the  vigour  of  fancy  in  men  of  genius  are  apt  to 
overleap.  Afler  repeated,  after  serious  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
af^r  impartial  perusal  of  his  celebrated  work,  I  think  the 
scenes  romantic,  and  the  tendency  upon  the  whole  very  per- 
nicious in  the  mixed  condition  of  the  world,  and  amidst  the 
mixed  characters  of  those  who  form  the  mass  of  mankind.  The 
readers  who  cannot  discriminate  will  assuredly  be  misled;  and 
when  admiration  overpowers  the  judgment  in  persons  of  a  bet- 

i2 
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times  unknown  to  the  world,  sometimes  misuspected 
even  by  himself,  and  oyer  which,  when  they  are 
known,  he  throws  some  specious  gloss  under  the 
hope  of  sheltering  his  reputation,  or  of  lulling  his 
conscience  asleep.  Yet  he  is  a  professed  enemy  to 
charity  schools,  lest  under  the  pretence  of  making 
children  more  virtuous,  we  should  instruct  them  in 
a  more  refined  sort  of  vice ;  lest  we  should  beget 
pride,  where  we  teach  humility;  and  by  enabling 
children  to  know  their  duty  better,  should  ultimately 
incite  them  to  practise  it  worse.  Rousseau,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  all  our  propensities  origi- 
naUy  point  to  what  is  excellent,  and  that  instruction 
serves  only  to  cramp  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  to 
produce  artificial  rather  than  real  worth.  Of  edu- 
cation therefore  he  recommends  to  the  whole  spe- 
cies that  neglect,  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
which,  such  as  they  are,  Mandeville  would,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  confine  to  the  poor.  He  thinks  it 
more  eligible  for  children  to  find  the  right  way  by 
themselves  than  to  be  conducted  into  it  by  other 
men ;  or,  to  reduce  his  maxims  to  the  standard  of 
common  sense,  they  are  to  love  innocence  by  plung- 
ing into  guilt,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  security 
by  rushing  into  danger. 

In  some  respects,  however,  I  feel  no  reluctance 
in  allowing  the  claims  of  both  to  the  infamy  of 

ter  class,  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  discriminate  are  too 
often  lost.  Many  of  the  circumstances  which  he  has  supposed 
will  rarely  exist;  and,  in  those  which  do  exist,  his  representa- 
tion of  them  wiU  flatter  the  vain,  misguide  the  unwary,  and 
perplex  even  the  virtuous. 
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consummate  and  notorious  consistency.     Mande^ 
ville^  who  was  too  shameless  to  disguise  his  senti-* 
ments  under  an  awkward  affectation  of  decorum, 
and  too  shallow  to  support  them  even  by  the  arts 
of  perverted  erudition,  scoffs  at  the  whole  scheme 
of  Revelation  as  a  despicable  and  debasing  impos^ 
ture.    And  as  to  Rousseau,  after  all  the  efforts  he 
has  made  to  array  the  character  of  his  pupil  in  a 
most  gorgeous  appearance,  he  was  content,  at  last, 
to  shackle  him  with  a  morality  of  very  loose  tex- 
ture.   The  liveliness  of  the  former  writer*  has,  I 
know,  procured  him  converts  among  readers  of  mo- 
rose tempers,  and  contracted  views ;  and  with  those 
who  indulge  self-conceit  and  self-delusion  in  senti^ 
mental  delicacy  and  paradoxical  hypothesis,  the  lat* 
ter  is  not  without  a  very  numerous  train  of  admirers* 
But  to  the  sarcastic  raillery  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
ceitful refinements  of  the  other,  I  shall  oppose  the 
sage  and  simple  exhortation  of  the  text ;  and  if  it 
be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  Solomon 
by  collateral  evidences,  we  may  add,  that  while  the 
promise  he  holds  out  coincides  with  the  sentiments 
d  a  writer,  who  joined  the  sagacity  of  a  philoso* 
pher  to  the  genius  of  a  poet,<|-  the  precept  he  lays 
down  is,  also,  warranted  by  the  decision  of  a  satir- 
ist,:!: whose  views  were  not  dim  or  narrow,  when 

*  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  v.  sect«  ii« 
acknowledges  the  pernicious  tendency,  and  detects  with  great 
ability  the  fallacies  of  Mandeville's  system.  See  from  p.  373 
to  p.  586.  t  Vide  Georgic.  ii.  L  272. 

J  — — ^  Nmic  adbibe  puro 

Pectore  verba,  puer :  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
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he  surveyed  the  various  modes  of  external  life^  and 
developed  the  most  complex  structure  of  the  human 
mind. 

From  the  test  of  authority,  to  which  I  appeal 
only  in  condescension  to  the  frivolous  and  fastidious 
taste  of  the  age,  let  us  carry  the  propositions  of 
Solomon  to  the  tribunal  of  reason.  Much  as  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  times  to  boast  of  new  and  impor- 
tant discoveries,  they  who  judge  of  knowledge  from 
its  effects ;  they  who  distinguish  between  soUd  and  « 
plausible  reasonings ;  they  who  have  marked  the 
progressive  operations  of  the  mind  in  different  ages 
and  in  different  countries,  Usten  to  these  boasts 
without  credulity  and  without  triumph.  They 
know  that  many  of  those  discoveries,  as  they  are 
called,  had  been  anticipated  by  earlier  writers.  They 
feel  a  just  prejudice  in  favour  of  established  opi- 
nions, because,  after  the  controversies  which  have 
engaged  the  passions  and  talents  of  men  upon 
topics  of  morality,  what  has  been  long  believed  has 
been  often  examined.  They  speak  not  from  mo- 
tives of  superstition  or  of  envy,  when  they  say  that 
the  general  leading  principles  of  ethics  are  now 
established  upon  sure  foundations,  and  that  the  ut- 
most excellence  which  our  abilities  can  attain,  or  tx) 
which  our  pride  can  aspire,  is  to  produce  some  par- 
tial improvement,  to  explain  collateral  and  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  or  to  separate  truth  from  the 
adhesion  of  some  undetected  and  favourite  error. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens^  servabit  odorem 

TesU  diu.  Horat.  Epist.  Lib.  i.  ii.  line  67. 
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I  mean  not  to  depreciate*  the  worth  of  any  man^ 
who  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  by  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  application,  performs  so  much.  But  I 
am  always  provoked  at  the  arrogance,  and  alarmed 
about  the  designs  of  those  who  would  pretend  to 
more.  And  thus  philosophy,  I  am  persuaded,  does 
not  warrant  the  peremptory  assumptions  of  a  Man- 
deville  or  a  Rousseau ;  and  experience,  I  am  sure, 
confutes  their  dangerous  deductions. 

The  different  productions  of  soil,  the  diffierent 
temperatures  of  climate,  the  different  influences  of 
religion  and  government,  the  different  degrees  of 
national  proficiency  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
different  dispositions,  or,  it  may  be,  talents  of  indi- 
viduals, require  us  to  pursue  different  methods  in 
the  instruction  of  youth.  But  the  general  princi- 
ples of  education  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
in  all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  They  are  fixed  unal- 
terably in  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  of  man. 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  in  the  fierce  African,  in 
the  sluggish  Greenlander,  and  in  the  more  enlight- 
ened  and   polished   inhabitants   of  the  temperate 

*  I  will  express  my  meaoing  in  the  words  of  Hemsterhusius. 
Sed  nee  veterum  tam  immodestus  sum  laudator,  ut,  quicquid 
human^i  naturft  prsecellens  atque  egregium  continet,  illis  fuisse 
solis  mancipatum  mihi  persuadeam,  neque  eximias  hujus  seculi 
virtutes  prolatis  mirum  in  modum  scientiarum  pomoeriis  floren- 
tissimas  tam  malign^  interpretor;  nee  denique  tantam  rerum 
molem,  nuda  de  Grsecs  linguae  nobilitate  disputatio  secum  tra- 
hit:  haadquaquam  enim,  quod  illi,  qui  conterendo  vetustatis 
honorem,  sibi  principalis  ingenii  famam  eblandiuntur,  pras  se 
fenint,  merits  Graecorum  laudes  cum  nostri  temporisdedecore, 
ac  contumelift  aunt  conjunctae. — Oration,  p.  46* 
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^one.  They  are  to  be  found  in  our  affections  and 
passions,  some  of  which  must  be  controuled,  and 
some  cherished,  in  every  state  of  manners,  and 
under  every  form  of  society.  From  the  right  ap* 
prehension  of  them,  we  discover  "  the  way  in  which 
a  child  ought  to  go/'  and  by  the  right  Use  of  them 
"when  he  is  yoimg,**  we  shall  qualify  him,  "when 
old,"  for  not  departing  from  it. 

Upon  the  topic  of  education,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  and  so  ingeniously  treated,  it  were  una- 
vailing and  unmanly  to  attempt  any  explanation 
which  may  carry  with  it  the  grace  of  novelty.  But 
the  most  useful  truths,  blessed  be  God,  are  not  the 
most  recondite  or  the  most  untractable.  They  lie, 
for  the  greater  part,  within  the  reach  of  every 
honest  inquirer,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  that  good  which  they  are  citable  of  producing, 
attention  in  the  hearer  is  usually  more  requisite 
than  originality  in  the  preacher.  For  this  reason  I 
shall,  in  the  following  discourse,  first  endeavour  to 
shew  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  children  wiU 
generally  not  depart  from  the  right  way  in  which 
they  have  been  trained  up.  Secondly,  I  shall  men- 
tion some  of  the  instances  in  which  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  educate  them  virtuously.  And 
thirdly,  I  shall  lay  before  you  my  opinion  upon  the 
general  principle  of  charity  schools,  and  on  the 
particular  plan  which  is  pursued  in  those  over  which 
you  preside,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  bringing 
up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  an  exact  ba- 
lance of  the  good  ftnd  evil  dispositions  which  are 
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said  to  be  implanted  in  as ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible.  Amidst  the  great  diversities  of  temper, 
and  probably  of  capacities,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  individuals,  the  most  cautious  and  discerning  in- 
quirer must  acknowledge  it  e^ttremely  difficult  to 
form  any  general  estimate,  at  once  convincing  by  its 
clearness,  and  applicable  from  its  precision.  We 
do,  indeed,  know,  that  from  the  very  moment  any 
human  creature  begins  to  act,  he  shews  both  wrong 
propensities  which  may  be  controled,  and  right  ones 
which  may  be  confirmed,  by  the  aid  of  instruction. 
We  also  know,  that  children  are  incapable  of  long 
foresight,  or  nice  discrimination  ;  that  they  consider 
what  is  agreeable,  rather  than  what  is  useful ;  that 
habits  of  every  kind  are  contracted  insensibly ;  that 
vicious  habits  are  not  subdued  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  that  virtuous  habits  require  frequent 
assistance  and  encouragement. 

The  same  laws  seem  to  pervade  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  moral  world.  Nature  is  experi- 
mentally found  in  all  of  them  to  ward  off  exterior 
danger^  and  to  strengthen  every  internal  capacity  of 
improvement,  to  prevent  untimely  blasts,  and  to 
secure  a  lasting  and  vigorous  maturity.  We  observe, 
too,  that  every  good  quality  is  alike  destroyed  by 
excessive  care,  or  by  total  neglect ;  *  and  that  the 

Plutarch,  de  Liber.  Educandls,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

This  thought  is  beautifully  pursued  id  the  opening  of  this 

treatise.    I  have  often  lamented  the  neglect  into  which  this 

excellent  and  useful  writer  has  fallen.    Taylor,  in  his  Elements 

of  Civil  Lawy  makes  the  same  complaint.    I  am  happy  to  quote 
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fame  causes  give  a  quicker  growth^  and  a  more  in* 
curable  malignity  to  such  qualities  as  are  bad.  To 
habit,*  indeed^  may  be  applied  the  well-known  de« 
scription  of  fame.  Timorous  at  first,  and  puny  in 
its  size,  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  breath  of  oppo* 
sition ;  but  disregarded  or  cherished,  it  rears  aloft 
its  head,  it  spreads  in  bulk,  it  quickens  its  pace,  and 
ii^  every  stage  of  its  progression  acquires  new 
strength  and  new  boldness. 

The  first  operation  of  all  our  faculties  is  owing  to 
some  inconsiderable  impulse.  They  are  called  into 
action  by  incidents,  which  we  sometimes  cannot 
control,  and  sometimes  do  not  observe.  They  pro- 
duce effects  which  were  at  the  beginning  minute 
and  transient ;  and  when  these  effects,  firom  their 


two  passages  in  his  favour  from  Gesner.  Hue  referuntur  simi- 
litudines :  quo  in  gener^  excellit  Plutarchus :  qui  per  similitu* 
dines  naturales  egregi^  solet  morales  pingere. — Gesner*s  Isa- 
goge,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Plutarchus,  cujus  libri  vel  soli  instar  Bibliothecss  esse  pos- 
sint,  inter  Philosophos  occurret.  P.  157.  See  this  proposition 
ftiily  explained,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

Plutarch's  style  has  peculiar  beauty,  and  his  matter  is  very 
curious  and  very  interesting.  His  Lives,  indeed,  keep  their 
liold  upon  the  curiosity  of  scholars,  but  his  moral  works  are 
too  much  neglected  by  men  of  learning,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  Attic.  Against  this  objection  Plutarch  shall  be  his 
own  apologist :  'O  S*  th&vs  t-{  ^PX^'  A*^  ^^''  frpayfiaaiy  kfi^v6' 
fifyoSf  &XXa  ri^y  M^iy  *Arrf ir^v  iiii&y  cTvac  Kal  Itrx^^^f  ofwios  iari 
fii^  flovXofi^yf  irieiK  iLyTiboroy^  hy  /ii)  ro  hyyeioy  kic  rfis  'Arrudis 
Kuikiabos  i  KCKepafi€Vfiiyoyf  firibk  ifiariov  xepij3dXeff0ai  x^^f^^y^'f 
ci  /ii)  «rpo/3drwif  'Arrcicwv  ciii  ro  ipioy* — Plutar.  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

*  On  the  power  of  habit,  see  the  beautiful  vision  of  Theo- 
dore, in  the  Fugitive  Pieces  by  Johnson,  &c. 
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permanenoe  or  magnitude,  attract  our  attention,  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  them  either  elude  our  ef- 
forts to  discover  them,  or,  when  discovered,  they  are 
counteracted  only  by  repeated  trials,  and  after  many 
mortifying  disappointments. 

We  indeed  are  instinctively  led  to  flee  from  evil, 
when  we  know  it  to  be  such,  and  to  pursue  good. 
Bat  through  the  irregular  agitations  of  the  passions, 
our  opinions  of  both  are  often  erroneous,  and  our 
admiration  of  supposed  good,  as  well  as  our  dread 
of  supposed  evil,  becomes  excessive.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  setting  before  the  mind  such  objects 
only  as  will  not  inflame  its  desires,  or  precipitate  it 
into  rash  and  destructive  pursuits. 

Children  are  bom  of  the  same  parents,  they  live 
under  the  same  roof,  they  see,  or  are  supposed  to 
aee,  the  same  external  scenes.*  But  when  vice  or 
virtue  comes  before  them,  the  attention  of  one  may 
be  active,  and  of  another  sluggish.  One  reflects  on 
what  has  passed  before  him,  and  another  forgets  it. 
One  judges  exactly,  and  another  erroneously.  One 
is  disgusted  with  the  faults  of  a  companion,  and  an- 
other is  reconciled  to  them  by  some  concomitant  ex- 
cellence, by  liveliness  of  temper,  by  vivacity  of  con- 
versation, or  by  proficiency  in  the  little  amusements 
which  captivate  the  minds  of  the  young.  But  those 
children,  in  reality,  do  not  always  keep  the  same 
company,  hear  the  same  language,  or  meet  with  the 


♦  Sect.  i.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Helvetius  on  Man,  where  this 
subject  is  treated  with  the  usual  acuteness  and  penetration  of 
this  great  writer. 
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same  examples.  These  circumstaiicea)  which  fre^ 
quently  are  not  seen,  and  more  frcquendy  are  disre- 
garded, either  assist  or  impede  the  efficacy  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  no  attempt  therefore  he  made  to  cor- 
rect what  is  dangerous,  or  to  forward  what  is  hcne- 
ficial  in  their  tendency,  it  were  vain  to  imagine 
that,  amidst  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  world, 
young  persons  will  be  led  by  the  customs  of  that 
world  into  a  virtuous  course. 

The  powers  of  men  unfold  themselves  gradually 
in  this  progressive  state,  where  the  duties  we  are  to 
perform  increase  in  proportion  to  our  increasing 
capacity  for  performing  them.  Our  sensations  du- 
ring infancy  are  few ;  but  in  boyhood  they  are  more 
numerous  and  more  intense,  when  the  scenes  which 
captivate,  and  the  pursuits  which  engage  us,  are 
multiplied,  when  their  novelty  endears  them  to  our 
curiosity,  and  when  our  reason  is  unable  td  estimate 
their  comparative  merit,  and  their  ultimate  tenden*- 
cies.  Much  more  care  than  is  usually  taken,  or 
than  vulgar  minds  think  it  expedient  or  even  prac- 
ticable to  take,  may,  indeed,  be  properly  employed 
upon  the  influence  of  objects,  which  in  our  most 
early  years  solicit  the  notice  of  our  senses ;  and  what- 
ever difficulty  may  arise  in  separating  the  primary 
effects  of  these  objects  i^on  our  own  minds,  from 
those  which  they  now  produce  from  custom  and  asso- 
ciation, it  is  not  impossible  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
impressions  which  they  immediately  fix  upon  the 
tender  and  pliant  dispositions  of  children,  and  of  the 
power  they  have  to  give  some  bent  to  their  foture 
character.    But  in  boyhood,  it  is,  that  the  great  work 
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of  education  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  when  all  the 
avenues  of  the  soul  are  open  to  instruction,  and  when 
there  is  an  apparent  flexibility  in  our  opinions  and 
in  our  appetites. 

Now  the  justness  of  Solomon's  remark  on  the  use 
of  instruction  may  be  thus  elucidated.  The  moral 
powers  of  men,  peculiar  as  the  province  is  where  they 
act,  and  the  effects  which  they  produce,  are  governed 
by  laws  analogous  *  to  those  which  pervade  the  in- 
tellectual and  bodily  constitution  of  our  species.  By 
the  industrious  hand  tasks  in  appearance  the  most 
laborious  are  executed  with  surprising  facility.  By 
understandings  which  patient  and  intense  study  ha3 
invigorated,  the  most  complex  relations  of  ideas  are, 
in  a  moment,  unravelled,  and  the  most  extensive 
train  of  argumentaticm  is  connected  with  accuracy* 
Thus,  too,  where  persons  have  been  trained  up  in  a 
constant  and  sincere  regard  to  their  religious  and 
aodal  duties,  sensibility,  in  time,  anticipates  the  nwg^ 
gestions  of  reason,  and  passion  faintly  resists  the 
dictates  of  conscience :  the  general  course  of  life  ia 
almost  mechanically  exact,  and  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  particular  situations  are  quickly  sur-^ 
mounted :  our  best  volitions  are  formed  without  anx- 
imis  deliberation,  and  our  best  deeds  are  perfwmed 
without  painful  effort.  At  first,  perhaps,  we  were 
led  to  detached  and  separate  actions,  ft*om  the  coor* 


*  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits.  There  is  not  a  quality  or 
function,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature.— Paley's  Principlesr 
ef  Philosophy,  p.  40. 
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viction  that  they  were  either  proper,  meritorious,  or 
useful :  but  these  ideas  become  afberwards  blended  in 
one  bright  assemblage,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
distinguish,  and  with  their  united  force,  of  which  we 
are  instantaneously  sensible,  they  impel  us  to  per- 
form what  practice  has  made  easy,  and  what  reflec- 
tion, when  we  stood  in  need  of  its  guidance,  had 
shewn  to  be  right. 

Whatever  speculative  tenets  we  may  have  adopted 
upon  the  abstract  subjects  of  necessity  and  free-will, 
we  must  perceive  both  in  the  moral  defects  and  ex- 
cellencies of  men  a  degree  of  uniformity,  of  which,  be 
the  adventitious  and  concurrent  causes  what  they 
may,  the  force  of  habit  alone  will  afford  a  clear  and 
complete  solution.  Upon  what  occasions,  we  may  ask, 
does  virtue  appear  advanced  to  the  most  exalted 
point  of  perfection,  or  vice  sunk  into  the  most  hope- 
less and  abject  state  of  degradation  ?  Where  the  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  is  determined  not  by  deliberate 
reflection  but  by  sudden  and  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse :  where  opportunity,  whether  for  good  or  bad, 
is  followed  up  by  such  actions  as  are  correspondent 
to  the  prevailing  bias  of  our  opinions  and  inclina- 
tions :  where  the  dread  of  punishment  is  insufiicient 
to  deter,  and  the  hope  of  feward  is  not  necessary  to 
encourage :  where  the  slightest  temptation  instigates 
to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  smallest  incen- 
tive incites  to  the  most  meritorious  deeds.  Even  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  individuals 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  rules  relating  to 
the  power  of  custom.  For  the  unexpected  frailties 
we  lament  in  the  virtuous,  and  the  partial  excellent 
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cies  we  may  fiiid  even  in  the  vicious^  may  sometimes 
be  traced  up  to  some  early  and  habitual  principles. 
These  considerations  evince  the  urgent  necessity  of 
teaching  men  to  enter,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  a  right 
course  of  action,  of  planting  the  firmest  barrier 
against  vices  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  abandon,  and 
of  giving  timely  assistance  to  those  virtues,  in  which 
it  is  so  delightful  to  persevere,  and  from  which  it  is 
BO  easy  not  to  depart. 

That  our  moral  principles  are  invigorated,  and 
our  moral  improvement  *  facilitated  by  use,  is  appa- 
rent not  only  from  analogy,  but  from  fact.  For  in 
what  persons  do  we  generally  find  the  least  pron^^ 
ness  to  evil,  and  the  most  steady  exercise  of  virtue  ? 
In  those,  most  assuredly,  who  have  been  trained  up 
to  the  love  of  the  one,  and  to  an  abhorrence  of  the 
other.  The  excellencies  of  men  who  have  not  been 
so  trained  up,  are  desultory  and  occasional.  Their 
conduct  rests  upon  no  fixed  principle,  and  is  rarely 
directed  to  any  noble  end.  Hence,  where  education 
has  been  entirely  neglected,  or  improperly  managed^ 
we  see  the  worst  passions  ruling  with  uncontroled 
and  incessant  sway.  Good  sense  degenerates  into 
craft,  and  anger  rankles  into  malignity.  Restraint, 
which  is  thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and 
the  most  judicious  admonitions  are  urged  in  vain. 

No  metaphysical  subtilties,  no  abstruse  researches 
into  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  no  enlarged 


*  Kac  ri  bel  xoXXa  \eyetv ;  icai  yap  to  ^Bos  etrri  iroXvxp<5vtoV| 
rai  rat  ^OiKas  itperasy  eOiKas  &v  ris  Xiyri,  ovk  &v  ri  wXiy/i^eXctj^ 
icU^y.    Plutarch,  de  Liber^  Educ.  p.  2. 
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sad  aecurate  acquaintmce  with  the  vominefB  df  tkci 
wotid^  ajre  neoesauT'  to  infonn  tis  of  thtse  disMai 
oonaequences.  They  are  to  be  seen  iu  oar  femiUes 
und  in  our  streets.  Prolane  swearing,  lewd  conversa^ 
tion^  a  contempt  of  order  and  decorum,  a  perverse  imd 
partmacious  resistance  to  authority,  shamelessr  de^ 
bauchery,and  tumultuous  riot,  swell  the  hatefol  cata^ 
logue.  If  in  thepresence  of  illiterate  and  igncmmt  men 
we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  a  peaceful  and  innocent 
behaviour,  we  speak  a  language  which  the  stupid  can* 
not  understand,  nor  the  obdurate  feel  If  we  expatiate 
on  the  sanctions  of  leligion,  and  the  triumphs  of  an 
applauding  conscience,  are  we  not  more  than  susi^ 
peoted  of  retailing  either  the  cant  of  hypocrites,  or 
the  jargon  of  enthusiasts  }  Coercions  of  the  severest 
kind  are  then  requisite  to  keep  men  back  from  rush* 
ing  into  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  and  the  seedii  of 
virtue  are  so  choked  and  overwhelmed,  that  no 
reascwing  however  just,  no  expostulation  however 
earnest,  no  acts  of  kindness  howevar  tender,  can  re- 
store them  to  their  natural  vigour. 

Insitanoea,  I  am  aware,  may  be  produced,  of  tem^ 
pevs  which  seem  from  the  first  to  be  intractable. 
Bud:  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  impair  the 
general  rule ;  nor  am  I  always  sure  that  they  who 
insist  upon  them  eitho:  speak  from  honest  motives, 
or  reason  upon  sure  grounds.  While  the  infant 
reposed  in  the  cradle,  or  hung  upai[i  its  raotber'a 
breast,  vigilant  and  well-timed  opposition  might 
have  prevented  many  of  those  evils  which  are  sup- 
posed to  originate  from  nature:  and,  even  where 
that  opposition  has  not  been  tried  at  first,  we  have 
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have  many  incontestible  examples  of  the  sueceae 
with  which  hiter  culture*  has  been  used  in  gradu* 
ally  removing  the  rank  and  rooted  weeds.  Let  us 
not  think,  I  beseech  you,  so  meanly  of  ourselves^ 
or  so  harshly  of  our  Creator,  as  to  imagine  that  he 
has  made  any  one  creature  radically  and  unalter- 
ably disposed  to  evil ;  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
vices  might  have  been  entirely  prevented,  and  the 
malignity  of  those  which  remain  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  had  each  of  us,  sooner  or  later, 
been  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

When  we  are  young,  our  instructor  has  rarely 
to  contend  with  any  inveterate  customs,  any  way- 
ward prejudices,  any  settled  depravation  of  the  un<* 
derstanding  or  the  heart.  He  can  gently  draw  off 
oar  attention  from  the  dazzling  to  the  solid,  and 
habituate  us  to  renounce  what  is  immediately 
pleasing,'^'  for  the  sake  of  something  which  shall 
be  hereafter  beneficial.  He  can  place  what  is 
wrong  in  a  point  of  view  where  its  hideous  de^ 
formity  may  excite  our  disgust,  and  its  pernicious 
consequences  awaken  our  fears.  He  can  enlarge 
with  the  confidence  of  a  superior,  and  the  ardour 
of  a  friend,  on  the  near  and  remote  advantages,  on 
the  tranquillity  of  mind  and  dignity  of  character, 

•  'AW*  iffri  Tis  yij  airoicporos  xal  rpa^vrepa  rov  hiovros ;  dXXa 
yCMpyiydecO'a,  irapavriKa  yevvaiovs  Kofytrovs  ej^veyifc. — Plut.  de 
Liber.  Educand.  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

f  Sufflamen  itaque  nostrae  felicitatis  est  ex  llmitatione  Intel- 
lect(^s  nostriy  quod  pnesens  parvum  bonum  prsferimus  future 
magno ;  quod  prcsens  parvum  malum  dob  magis  afficit,  qvikoi 
abseiu  magna  felicitas. — Gesner,  Isag.  vol.  ii,  p.  405. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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which  arise  JTrom  a  different  course.  Young  men 
who  are  entering  life  amidst  the  approbation  and 
favour'!^  of  those  around  them ;  men  of  a  more 
advanced  age,  who  are  prosperous  and  honourable ; 
old  men,  who,  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  virtue, 
are  placed  in  a  state  of  independence  on  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  this  sublunary  world,  may  be  broa;gfat 
forward  to  our  view. 

Here  I  would  particularly  insist  upon  the  manner 
in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given ;  and  I  am  war- 
ranted in  what  I  am  going  to  say  not  only  by  my 
own  l-eflections,  but  by  the  positive  and  repeated 
declarations  of  a  writer  who  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  first  scholars 'f*  and  the  first  theologists  of  this 
age.  It  is  absurd  to  exclude  restraint  and  correc- 
tion indiscriminately  and  entirely  out  of  education 
—  but  the  necessity  of  nsing  them  will  be  less  fre- 
quent if  we  attend  to  the  dispositions  of  young  per^^ 
sons ;  and  it  is  the  want  <^  this  attention  which 
afterwards  makes  it  requisite  to  have  recoivse  to 

*  Horace  gives  a  judicious  specimen  of  this  fi>ode  of  instruc- 
tion "by  example : 

— —  Sic  me 
Formabat  puerum  dictis,  et,  sive  jubebat 
Ut  facerem  quid  ;  Habes  auctorem,  quo  facias  hoc, 
Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat : 
Sive  vetabat ;  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 
Necne  sit,  addubites ;  flagret  rumore  malo  cum 
Hie  atque  ille? 

Horat.  Sat.  iv.  lib.  i.  p.  120. 
f  In  primis  autem  proderit  in  jubendo  et  vetando  semper 
adjicere  rationes,  quare  quid  fieri  velint,  aut  nolint. — Ernest. 
Init.  Doctrin.  p.  608.     See  also  Gesner*s  Isagog.  vol.  i.  p.  664. 
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rigour.  At:  this  time  of  life  there  is  a  sort  of  in*- 
stinctive  aversion  to  force;  and,  from  the  mere 
pleasure  which  knowledge  itself  creates,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  attend  to  advice,  when  it  is  supported 
by  reason.  A  boy,  therefore,  should  be  informed 
upon  most  occasions  why  this  is  to  be  pursued,  and 
why  that  is  to  be  avoided.  The  consequences  which 
may  at  any  time  have  arisen  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  tendency  of  things,  or  from  his  inattention  to 
those  who  pointed  it  out,  should  again  and  again  be 
set  before  him.  His  experience  of  the  past  being 
mixed  with  the  remembrance  of  pain  or  of  pleasure, 
will  excite  in  him  hope  or  fear  that  will  be  useful 
to  him  for  the  future.  He  will  be  flattered  with 
some  idea  of  his  own  importance,  when  appeals  are 
made  to  his  judgment.  His  curiosity  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  connection  which  is  made  between  his 
own  actions  and  those  of  other  men.  He  will  be 
grateful  upon  the  recollection  of  evils  already 
escaped,  and  he  will  listen  with  affection  to  the  mo- 
nitor who  warns  him  against  danger  yet  unexpe- 
rienced,  and  who  informs  him  of  the  blessings 
which  are  placed  within  his  reach. 

Allowances  must  be  made  for  the  levity  and  for 
the  frowardness  of  boys :  but  to  instruction,  if  it  be 
seasonably  introduced  and  seriously  enforced,  young 
persons,  when  they  are  not  yet  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness, or  accustomed  to  act  without  control,  will,  for 
the  most  part,  lend  an  attentive  ear.  Their  obser- 
vations on  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of  their  com- 
rades, will  convince  them  that  their  teacher  is  nei- 
ther a  merciless  tyrant  nor  a  selfish  impostor  —  they 

k2 
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will  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  rewards  which  have 
accompanied  a  good  behaviour ;  and  upon  the  pain- 
ful restraints  or  the  severe  punishments  to  which  a 
bad  has  given  occasion,  they  will  look  back  with  a 
sensibility  which  brings  home  almost  every  case  to 
themselves.  Opinions  thus  formed  will  grow  with 
their  growing  years,  and  when  they  advance  tp  a 
larger  and  more  important  scene  they  will  be  able 
to  enterupon  it  with  seriousness,  and  to  act  in  it 
with  propriety.  The  moral  sense,  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise,  will  fix  in  them  a  strong  defence 
against  violent  temptations,  and  the  habits  of  reflec* 
tion  which  they  have  acquired  will  put  them  upon 
their  guard  against  such  as  are  most  ensnaring. 
The  idea  of  happiness  will  be  so  closely  riveted  to 
the  idea  of  duty,  that  scarcely  any  effort*  will  be 
necessary  to  make  them  feel  the  force  of  moral 
obligation.  The  sense  of  right,  instantaneously  ex- 
cited, will  lead  them  almost  irresistibly  to  the  per- 
formance of  correspondent  actions.  They  will  enjoy 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  without  any  unbe- 
coming thirst  of  glory,  and  though  taught  by  a  re- 
flex act  of  the  mind  to  consider  the  advantages 
springing  from  virtue  as  a  just  reward,  they  will,  in 
the  general  course  of  affairs,  pursue  them  as  the 


*  A  man  shall  perform  many  an  act  of  virtue,  without  hav- 
ing either  the  good  of  mankind,  the  will  of  God,  or  everlasting 
happiness  in  his  thoughts ;  but  then  he  must  have  served  for  a 
lengtli  of  titnc  under  the  actual  direction  of  these  motives  to 
bring  it  to  this — in  which  service  his  merit  and  virtue  consist. — 
Paley's  Principles  of  Philosophy,  p.  39, 
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visible  and  necessary  consequences  of  sincere  reso- 
Intions  and  upright  endeavours. 

Cases,  it  is  true,  may  be  found,  in  which  educa- 
tion has  not  preserved  men  from  great  vices.  But 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  same  vices  might 
probably  have  existed  in  the  same  minds,  and  with 
more  dreadfril  aggravations,  if  no  care  had  been 
taken  of  their  youth.  It  should  be  considered,  also, 
that  instruction  has  not  been  instrumental  in  throw- 
ing temptation  before  them,  or  in  giving  them  the 
smallest  disposition  to  yield  to  its  attacks.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  one  great  blessing  in  education, 
which,  supposing  its  effects  to  be  less  conspicuous 
and  less  extensive  than  they  are  commonly  believed, 
is  yet  of  the  highest  moment,  and  on  which,  from 
the  peculiar  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing 
its  efficacy,  I  always  insist  with  unusual  confidence 
and  zeal. 

When  the  immediate  restraints  of  education  are 
taken  off,  and  young  men  step  into  the  world,  they 
are  struck  by  the  gaiety  of  pleasures  hitherto  unex- 
perienced. They  are  impelled  by  strong  desires 
which  burst  upon  them  without  the  pressure  of  for- 
mer control,  and  they  are  drawn  aside,  it  may  be, 
by  the  treacherous  seductions  of  fashionable  exam- 
ples. For  a  time,  therefore,  the  prospects  of  virtue 
and  honour,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate,  are  darkened,  and  nothing  is  presented 
to  our  view  but  a  rank  and  rapid  harvest  of  vice 
and  folly.     The  good  seed,*  however,  though  it  be 

*  Multa  nobis  blaudimenta  natura  ipsa  genuit,  quibus  sopita 
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Oppressed  and  checked,  is  not  totally  destroyed  — 
the  blossomd  are  indeed  partially  nipped,  but  the 
soundness  of  the  soil  yet  remains.  Even  the  first 
approaches  which  such  persons  make  to  guilt  are 
attended  with  a  shame  and  compunction  to  which 
men  of  gross  ignorance  are  utterly  callous ;  and 
when  the  heat  of  youth  has  in  some  measure  spent 
itself,  reason  gradually  reassumes  her  seat,  and  reli- 
gion, in  a  voice  which  cannot  but  be  heard,  re- 
asserts her  violated  rights.  Education,  therefore, 
under  every  possible  consideration,  deserves  our 
most  recollected  and  serious  attention.  It  is  of 
great  consequence,  surely,  to  put  off  the  fatal  mo- 
ment in  which  the  first  advance  is  made  to  un- 
righteousness :  it  is  yet  of  greater  consequence  to 
throw  even  a  partial  check  upon  the  career  of  our 

virtus  conniveret :  et  interdum  multas  vias  adolescentis  iubrl- 
cas  ostendit,  quibus  ilia  insistere,  aut  ingredi  sine  casu  aliquo 
aut  prolapsione  vix  posset :  et  multarum  rerum  jucundissimam 
varietatem  dedit,  quft  Don  modo  hsc  eetas,  sed  etiam  jam  cor- 
roborata  caperetur. — At  multi,  et  nostrft  et  patrum  majorum- 
que  memorift,  summi  homines  et  clarissimi  cives  fuerunt,  quo- 
rum cum  adolescentise  cupiditates  deferbuissent,  eximiae  virtup 
tea,  firmat^L  jam  setate,  extiterunt. — Tul.  Orat.  pro  Coel. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observations  is  not  affected  by 
any  particular  ends  which  Cicero  might  have  in  view  when  he 
produced  them  in  favour  of  his  client.  They  show  the  possi- 
bility of  a  young  man's  recovering  from  a  vicious  course :  and 
of  the  assistance  which  a  virtuous  education  gives  in  enabliog 
him  to  recover  from  it,  we  have  a  most  striking  proof  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  I  bless  God  heartily  that  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  religious  education,  which  is  an  invaluable  blessmg, 
for,  even  when  I  minded  it  least,  it  still  hung  about  me,  and 
gave  me  checks.'* — Lord  Russers  Paper  delivered  to  the  Sherifis. 
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passions :  it  is  of  the  greatest  to  implant  such  prin^ 
ciples  as  shall  at  last  effectually  restrain  them  from 
completing  their  ravages,  and  from  laying  all  that  is 
amiahle  and  venerable  in  the  human  character  in 
wild  and  hopeless  ruin.  But  if  no  provisions  have 
been  made,  how  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  wil- 
ling ear  when  we  endeavour  to  call  off  the  mis- 
guided youth  '^from  the  error  of  his  way  ?** 

That  the  success  of  a  pious  education  is  not  per- 
fect, ftimishes  no  argument  against  our  well-meant 
attempts ;  for,  in  case  of  failure,  we  are  compelled 
only  to  lament  those  evils  which  would  have  eit- 
isted,  perhaps  sooner,  had  those  attempts  not  been 
employed;  and,  even  though  present  expedients 
have  been  tried  ineffectually,  we  may  still  have  re- 
course to  future  remedies,  with  a  fairer  chance  of 
finding  them  efficacious. 

Wicked,  deplorably  wicked,  as  I  confess  the 
world  to  be,  wisdom,  blessed  be  God!  is  yet  *^ jus- 
tified by  her  children."  Instances  of  righteous  men 
"who  have  turned  away  from  their  righteousness, 
and  died  in  evil,""  are  very  rare,  and  from  their  sin- 
gularity they  are  the  more  striking.  Nor,  indeed, 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  failings  of  good  men 
are  more  rigorously  marked,  and  more  industriously 
proclaimed,  than  the  crimes  of  the  bad ;  that  the 
inconsistence  between  the  general  character  and  the 
particular  offence  staggers  even  the  well  meaning ; 
and  that  by  the  envious  faults  which  really  proceed 
from  accidental  inadvertence  "are  cruelly  and  de- 
spightftdly"  laid  to  the  account  of  deliberate  depra- 
vity.    Doubtless  we  judge  not  as  we  shall  wish  to 
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^be  judged,"  if  we  think  that  to  £iU  into  evil  >ia 
always  a  i»x)of  cf  a  settled  inclination  to  depett 
from  righteousness ;  and  false  are  the  notions  whidl 
he  entertains  of  human  nature,  who  doubts  whe^- 
ther,  among  those  who  are  trained  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  the  duty  of  repentance,  as  well  as 
that  of  perseverance,  be  not  more  likely  to  be  pmo^ 
tised.  But  the  examples  of  wicked  men  who  have 
^'departed  from  their  wickedness,  and  saved  their 
souls  alive,**  are  far  more  frequent ;  and  it  will  gei»&4 
rally  be  found  that  the  seeds  of  their  refomuufcion 
have  been  sown  in  those  honest  principles  whidb 
were  acquired  in  the  simplicity  o£  youth;  which 
were  suspended  amidst  the  pleasures  or  the  bustle 
of  a  more  advanced  life;  and  which  were  happily > 
recovered  before  ^^the  night  commences,  in  which, 
no  man  can  work.** 

To  some  extrinsic  cause  may  be  generally  im^- 
{nited  our  good  and  bad  qualities  —  many  of  our 
defects  and  our  excellencies.  The  attention  we- 
gave  to  the  primary  impression  was  slight  or  fleets* 
ing,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  wisest  of  men  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  to 
measure  the  accumulated  force  of  those  outward* 
circumstances  which  acted  upon  them  with  increase 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  unsuspected  energy.  But,  suvelyj 
when  from  beginnings  in  appearance  so  trivial  <  a) 
long  and  momentous  train  of  consequences  is  known 
to  flow,  it  becomes  us  to  give  virtue  all  the  advaur 
tages  which  can  be  derived  ^  from  first  possession.*^ 

We  pant  for  knowledge  *  of  some  kind  or  other, 
*  See  Gesner's  Isag.  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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tiaid  eagerly  snatch  at  every  information  that  is 
dSered  to  us.  What  we  do  with  the  approbation  of 
those  whom  we  lore  and  revere,  is  dcme  with  plea^ 
sure,  and  what  we  have  done  often,  we,  at  last,  find 
no  difficnity  in  doing.  Hence  it  is  that  custom  is 
proverbially  represented  as  a  second  nature ;  and  in«- 
deed  all  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  real  and 
original  powers  of  the  human  mind,  depend  on  the 
knowledge  of  those  actions,  which  are  in  various 
degrees  habitual  to  us,  and  which  it  is  fiir  more  easy 
to  investigate  in  a  descending  line,  in  their  ultimate 
effects  and  their  encreasing  force,  than  to  analyze 
into  their  primary  and  more  simple  causes.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  implicit  obedience  to  the 
directions,  and  implicit  imitation  of  the  examples 
which  others  supply,  will  speedily  produce  in  chil- 
dren what  men  cannot  accomplish  without  laborious 
reflection  and  stubborn  effort.  If  the  habit  be  ori- 
ginally wrong,  it  is  attended  to  very  rarely  and  very 
n^ligently;  and  where  it  is  neither  known  nor  con* 
trooled  till  it  appears  in  some  violent  overt  act,  our 
endeavours  to  conquer  it  must  be  arduous,  and,  after 
all,  may  not  be  efficacious.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  first  propensity  be  right,  the  task  of  encreasing 
it  will  not  only  be  agreeable  in  itself,  but,  on  every 
detached  occasion,  will  be  accompanied  with  some 
useful  consequences.* 

*  In  virtute,  qui  bonam  actionem  peragit,  primum  fructum 
habet  aaimi  tranquillitatem,  et  bonam  conscientiam.  Etiam 
externa  consequitur,  opinionem  bonam  hominum  de  se,  famam, 
laadem :  confinnat  constantiam  in  virtute,  et  auget  in  illft  pro- 
gressum. — Ipsa  actio  facit  nos  aptiores  ad  rem  peragendam.^- 
Oes.  Is.  torn.  ii.  p.  598. 
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There  are,  as  I  observed  before^  some  dispoaitioiia 
which  seein  to  proceed  from  an  innate  incapacity  of 
intellect  or  perverseness  of  will:  in  other  men  we, 
also,  see  marks  of  gentleness  and  goodness,  which, 
in  the  common  language^  and  the  common  appre* 
hensions  of  the  world,  are  owing  rather  to  an  happy 
temperament  of  the  mind  than  to  any  external  care 
•—but  when  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  we  form  these 
opinions  ?  When  each  of  these  dispositions  has  grown 
up  to  its  full  size,  when  the  persons  possessing  them 
have  been  placed  in  various  situations,  and  have 
performed  various  and  visible  actions.  Could  w^ 
however,  have  discovered  the  first  dawn  of  either, 
we  should  probably  have  seen  the  exterior  cause 
from  which  they  took  their  rise,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  at  first  affected. 
Could  we  have  marked  them  during  their  progress, 
we  should  have  perceived  that  the  inattention,  the 
example,  the  ill-judged  severity,  or  the  yet  more 
pernicious  indulgence  of  parents,  had  given  a  wider 
scope  to  what  is  bad,  and  that  contrary  causes  had, 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  degrees,  increased 
the  efficacy  of  that  which  is  good.  But  supposing 
these  causes  already  to  have  operated,  education  is 
not  without  its  use, — every  wrong  propensity  may 
be  finally  subdued  or  considerably  corrected :  every 
right  one  may  be  assisted  by  additional  motives, 
and  carried  on  to  yet  higher  perfection.  Even  in 
the  worst  characters,  some  capacity  for  virtuous  im- 
provement, of  which  no  vestige  has  yet  been  ob- 
served, may  be  discovered  or  drawn  forth;  and 
upon  the  best,  restraints  may  be  employed  against 
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vicious  inclinations^  which^  from  the  mere  absence 
erf  opportunity,  have  not  hitherto  been  suspectQcL 
Ctf  what  importance  is  it  then  to  comply  with  the 
precept  of  my  text,  and  how  just  is  the  promise  by 
which  we  are  encouraged  to  observe  it?  To  our 
boyhood  it  gives  that  sweet  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence which  melts  every  serious  beholder  into  af- 
fcction,  and  relieves  even  the  most  savage  heart 
with  a  momentary  feeling  of  honest  approbation. 
In  our  youth  it  inspires  us  with  such  a  fine 
sense  of  decorum  as  makes  us  shrink  from  folly 
with  scorn,  and  from  vice  with  loathing;  and  it 
animates  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  unwearied 
activity  of  mind  which  struggles  with  every  diffi- 
culty and  triumphs  over  every  danger.  Our  man- 
hood it  distinguishes  by  that  firmness  and  dignity 
of  thinking  which  exalts  us  from  one  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  another,  which  causes  us  to  start  at  the 
smallest  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  impels  us  to 
recover  from  the  shock  by  the  instantaneous  and 
determined  exertion  of  our  whole  strength.  To  old 
age,  which  is  itself  the  fruit  of  a  well-spent  life,  it 
gives  a  serenity  of  mind  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther bestow  nor  take  away  —  a  deep  and  sincere 
love  of  virtue,  which  finds  a  pure  and  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  efiects  it  has  wrought  on 
the  tempers  and  the  manners  of  our  friends  and  our 
children  —  a  comfortable  remembrance  of  habitual 
well-doing,  which  can  alone  endear  to  us  the  days 
which  are  past  and  will  no  more  return,  or  enable 
us  to  look  on  to  the  approach  of  the  unknown 
world  without  solicitude  and  without  dismay. 
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Scarcely  any  propensity  of  boys,  if  considered  in 
itsb  reference  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  mord 
agency,  can  be  called  indifierent.  As  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life  they  are  placed  in  new  situations,  as 
their  minds  are  attracted  by  new  objects,  and  their 
opinions  are  influenced  by  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  even  the  slightest  beginnings,  and  the  faintest 
appearances,  are  of  high  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  correct  observer.  What  is  now  harm- 
less may  hereafter  be  pregnant  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences —  what  is  transitory,  and  the  excrescence 
of  mere  humour,  may  intermix  itself  with  the  gene* 
ral  character,  and  bring  on  the  most  baleful  conse- 
quences —  what  would  yield  to  gentle  coercion, 
may  require  and  even  prevail  over  the  most  severe 
restraints.  If  we  cherish,  says  the  ghost  of  Peri- 
cles, a  lion's  whelp,*  we  must  not  expect  to  keep  the 
mastery  over  it  when  a  full-grown  lion.  From 
diese  observations,  I  descend  to  the  detail  of  some 
plain  truths,  which  are  generally  admitted  by  our 
reason,  and  generally  neglected  in  our  conduct  to- 
wards those  whom  we  are  to  instruct. 

I  proceed,  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  mention 
some  of  the  instances  in  which  the  greatest  care  is 


*  Aristophanis  quoque  altioris  est  prudentiae  preceptum,  qui 
in  comoedifiL  introduxit  remissum  ab  inferis  Atheniensem  Peri- 
clem  vaticinantem  non  oportere  in  urbe  nutriri  leonem  ;  aia 
autem  sit  alitus,  obsequi  et  convenire.  Monet  enim  ut  praeoipu^ 
Dobilltatis  et  concitati  ingenii  juyenes  refrenentur,  nimio  vero 
favore  ac  profusfL  indulgentift  pasti  quo  minus  potentiam  obti- 
neant  ne  impediantur,  qutim  stultum  et  inutile  sit  eas  obtreti- 
tare  vires  quas  ipse  foyeris.^— Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  6. ' 
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n^cessaiy  to  educate  childrcn  viituously.  They  con- 
aiat  in  the  government  of  their  passions,  in  a  seivie 
of  ahame,  in  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  in  habits  of 
diligence,  and  in  the  love  of  God,  intermixed  with  a 
Badonal  and  filial  reverence. 

In  children,  before  a  quick  sense  of  decorum  is 
strongly  felt,  and  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  are  clearly  perceived,  there  is  no  artifice  or 
self-restraint.  Every  thought  is  fully  expressed^ 
and  every  desire  or  antipathy  is  freely  indulged; 
and,  if  this  courae  of  things  be  not  wisely  checked, 
it  will  be  followed  by  a  most  untameable  violence 
of  temper.  To  the  affection  they  conceive  towards 
persons  who  would  win  their  regard  by  acts  of  kind* 
ness,  it  is  right,  perhaps,  to  fix  no  limits ;  for  the 
benevolent  affections  owe  much  of  their  vigour  tp 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  exercised,  and  to 
the  pleasure  by  which  they  are  attended.  But  ia 
their  little  sallies  of  resentment,  either  gentle  or  co« 
erdve  means  must  be  used  very  speedily  and  very 
stcdfaatly.  In  their  feeble  state,  the  fear  ol  evil 
seems  to  recur  more  suddenly,  and  to  operate  more 
intensely,  than  the  desire  of  good;  and  in  the  first 
efforts  of  that  instinct  which  aims  at  self-preserva- 
tion, we  may  observe  violent  and  outrageous  ex- 
cesses of  anger;  to  this  passion,  therefore,  before 
it  gains  any  strong  hold  upon  the  temper,  a  very 
particular  attention  should  be  shewn. 

In  the  mysterious  frame  of  man,  no  circumstance 
is,  indeed,  more  wonderfid  to  us  as  philosophers,  or 
more  interesting  to  us  as  Christians,  than  this  which 
I  am  going  to  mention.     The  passion  of  anger. 
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which,  if  it  be  once  let  loose  from  the  restraint  of 
reason,  rages  with  the  fiercest  violence,  and  hurries 
lis  into  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  is,  beyond  all 
Others>  capable  of  controul*  in  its  first  emoticms. 
One  resolute  effort  of  reflection,  a  little  change 
made  in  the  mere  features  of  the  countenance,  nay, 
even  a  softer  tone  givoi  to  the  voice,  will  stop  the 
rising  storm,  which,  if  it  be  sufficed  to  gather  all 
its  strength,  bears  down  before  it  the  authority  of 
every  law  both  divine  and  human,  and  makes  ship-^ 
wreck  in  a  fatal  moment  of  our  veputatioa  and  of 
our  tranquillity  for  ever. 

Anodier  passion  arising  from  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  from  the  love  of  supe>riority,  is  crueky. 
Now,  of  die  most  venerable  court  ^^  of  judicature 
that  ever  existed  in  Greece,  it  is  recorded,  that  a 
boy  was  once  condemned  by  it  to  the  loss  of  life  for 
mischievously  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  a  quaiL 
Common  sense  and  common  humanity  recoil  at 
such  extreme  rigour,  and  yet  the  principle  upon 
which  punishment  was  appointed  is  certainly  rea- 
sonable. Practices  of  this  kind,  though  viewed  by 
tome  persons  without  horror,  and  even  encouraged 
■ ' 

*  To  this  passion  in  man  we  may  apply  what  the  Poet  says 
ofi>ees: 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hsBC  oertamina  taota 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  connpressa  quiescent. 

Virg  Geor.  iv.  86. 
t  Nee  mihi  videntur  Areopagitae,  cum  daronaverunt  puerum 
totyrnicum  oculos  cruentera,  aliud  judicftsse,  qukni  id  signum 
^ssse  perniciosissimae  mentis,  multisque  malo  futune,  si  adole- 
visset. — Quintilian.  lib.  v.  cap.  xix.  p.  279. 
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by  dkeot  approbation,  extingaish,  by  degrees,  com- 
passioD,  and  cherish  tyranny ;  that  is,  they  destroy 
the  noblest,*  and  strengthen  the  most  detestable 
part  of  the  human  character.  He  that  can  look  with 
rapture  upon  the  agonies  of  an  unoffending  and  un^ 
resisting  animal  will  soon  learn  to  view  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  fellow-<rreature  with  indifference ;  and  in 
time  he  will  acquire  the  power  of  viewing  them 
even  with  triumph,  if  that  fellow-creature  should 
become  the  victim  of  his  resentment,  be  it  just  or 
nnjust.  But  the  minds  of  children  are  open  to  im- 
pressions of  every  sort ;  and,  indeed,  wonderful  is 
the  fiBicility  with  which  a  judicious  instructor  may 
habituate  them  to  tender  emotions.  I  have  there- 
fore always  considered  mercy  to  beings  of  an  infe- 
rior species  as  a  virtue  which  children  are  very  ca- 
paUe  of  learning,  but  which  is  most  difficult  to  be 
taught,  if  the  heart  has  been  once  familiarized  to 
spectacles  of  distress,  and  has  been  permitted  either 
to  behold  the  pangs  of  any  living  creatiu'e  with  cold 
insensibility,  or  to  inflict  them  with  wanton  bar- 
barity. 

In  respect  to  the  desires  of  children  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule.  But  the 
best  method  of  inuring  them  to  disappointments  is, 
perhaps,  rather  to  call  off  their  thoughts  to  some 
new  gratifications,  than  to  drive  them  forcibly  from 


* MoUissima  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur, 
Quae  lacrymas  dedit.    Hsc  nostri  pars  optima  sensiis. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  xv.  151. 
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any  favourite  pursuit.  Their  inclinations  are  keen, 
but  fickle^  and  therefore  he  gives  no  mean  proof  of 
his  skill  in  the  management  of  the  human  mind, 
who  makes  one  weakness  the  instrument  of  coun- 
teracting another. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  subduing  their 
wrong  propensities,  which  intelligent  persons  may 
employ  with  success.  When  the  minds  of  young 
men  are  eagerly  bent  upon  any  improper  pursuit, 
and  when  they  persist  in  it  not  only  because  it  is 
pleasing  in  itself,  but  rendered  more  pleasing  from 
the  associated  and  delusive  idea  of  self-government, 
we  are  not  always  under  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
admonitions  which  have  been  perversely  disobeyed. 
It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  enjoin  peremptorily 
what  has  been  peremptorily  forbidden,  to  convert 
into  a  toil  *  what  was  relished  as  an  amusement, 
and  to  make  that  the  result  of  compulsion  which 
was  taken  up  by  a  deUberate  and  froward  choice. 
When  we  brand  instances  of  omission  with  the 
rigour  we  had  before  employed  against  offences  of 
commission,  actions  continually  repeated  will  pro- 
duce satiety,  and  force  steadily  used  will  create 
aversion.  Smarting  under  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  a  wrong  pursuit  may  sometimes 
bring  with  it,  a  boy  will  exchange  contempt  for 


*  Patri  cuidam,  cujus  filius  laborabat  hoc  morbo  ut  omne 
tempus  perderet  conis  dejiciendis,  suasi)  ut  ei  hoc  facere  injun- 
geret:  quo  facto,  qutim  per  tres  dies  continuos  ludere  hoc 
modo  coactus  esset,  illico  tantum  cepit  ludi  odium,  ut  ilium 
nunquam  amplius  attigerit.— Gesn.  Isag.  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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d^eaid,'  and  will  consider  the  permission  to  abstain 
nk  a'relidf,  where  the  (Command  to  abstain  was  at 
first  thought  a  burden.  It  will  be^  however^  neces- 
•aiy  to  shew  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  action^ 
considered  independently  of  the  circumstances  in 
w)ii6h  it  is  performed,  but  that  our  approbation  is 
fduiided  on  the  advantages  that  will  arise  where 
obi^tihacy  is  counteracted  by  firmness,  and  where 
indulgence  is  destroyed  by  the  well  directed  and 
well  intended  violence  done  to  the  will. 

He  that  has  observed  the  glowing  cheeks  and 
the  faultering  tongue  of  young  persons  must  know 
that  the  sense  of  propriety  grows  up  in  them  very 
soon.  They  are  scared  at  pur  frowns,  they  are 
cheered  by  our  smiles,  they  invite  us  to  sympathize 
in  the  raptures  they  feel  upon  performing  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  praise,  and  on  the  detec- 
tion of  any  litde  impropriety  they  hide  their  droop- 
ing heads.  Upon  feats  which  far  transcend  their 
own  strength  they  gaze  with  admiration:  they, 
weep  at  the  mere  neglect  of  those  whom  they  have 
been  taught  to  revere ;  and  if,  through  heedlessness 
or  curiosity,  they  have  ventured  to  commit  what  is 
forbidden,  they  either  tremble  at  our  approach,  or 
by  tears  and  blushes,  by  embraces  and  promises  of 
amendment,  and  a  thousand  little  winning  arts,  they 
strive  to  regain  our  esteem.  Now  the  capacity  for 
this  s^ise  of  shame  is  given  by  nature ;  but  the  di- 
rection of  it  depends  upon  the  care  of  others :  easily 
it ,  may  be  preserved,  and  easily  destroyed.  If, 
therefore^  we  commit  outrageous  actions,  or  utter 
indecorous  words  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  a 

VOL.  II.  L 
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blind  mechanical  proneness  to  imitation  leads  them 
to  adopt  similar  practices*  But  when  those  practices 
are  afterwards  continued  from  deliheration  or  from 
custom,  young  men  will  see,  not  equity,  but  harsh-^ 
ness,  when  they  are  corrected  for  doing  that  which 
by  their  parents  *  or  their  superiors  they  have  seen 
done  with  impunity.  Example  on  the  side  of  virtue 
is  more  powerful  than  precept.  But,  in  respect  to 
vice,  the  case  is  nearly  reversed ;  for  our  evil  actions 
may  be  imputed  to  frailty,  but  our  evil  words,  imt- 
plying  a  renunciation  of  common  opinion,  and  a 
defiance  of  common  censure,  are  supposed  to  spring 
from  deep  and  serious  conviction.  If,  therefore, 
we  add  the  weight  of  bad  precept  to  bad  example 
in  training  up  our  children ;  if  we  remark  not  only 
with  indifference,  but  even  with  complacency,-^-  the 
facility  with  which  oaths  and  obscenities  trip  off 
from  their  tongues ; :{;  if  we  call  the  sallies  of  their 
petulance   mere   sprightliness,  and  openly  impute 


*  IIpo  irayrtav  bei  rois  iror^paf  rj»  /tiiySev  u^aprdveiv,  iiXXa 
x&yra  &  Sei  iTjodrreiv,  evapyes  cavrovs  TrapabetyfAa  rots  riicrois 
irapixeiVf  i^a  irpos  rov  rovriav  (iiov  Atrvep  Karorrpov  iiwofiXheoy^ 
rc«,  iiKOTp^iruvrai  rHv  alvypCtv  epywy  Kal  X6ytay  its  dirtyes  rois 
iifjLapriLyovtriy  viols  ewirifi&yreSf  rols  avrols  kixaprfip-atri  TepiirtT' 
rovfltv,  ciri  rf  kxtivuty  oyofxam  XavOdyovaiy  eavr&y  Koriiyopot 
yiyydfieyoi, — Plutarch,  de  liber.  Educ.  p.  14. 

t  Gaudemus  si  quid  licentius  dixerint.  Verba,  me  Alexail* 
drinis  quidem  permittenda  deltciis,  risu  et  osculo  excipimuB. 
Nee  miruro :  nos  docuimus,  ex  nobis  audierunt — Fit  ex  his 
consuetudo,  deinde  natura.  Discunt  h«c  miseri,  antequam 
Bciant  vitia  esse. — Quintil.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

X  r^s  aiff\po\oylas  iiiraKrioy  rovs  vleW  \6yos  yap,  ipyvu 
ateiiff  Kara  ^ijiioirpiroi^.— Plutarch,  de  lib.  Educand.  p.  9. 
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their  bursta  of  anger  to  high  spirit^  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  consequences  which  we  ought 
to  have  foreseen  —  we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised 
or  provoked,*  when  customs  which  we  had  our- 
selves fostered  have  shot  up  to  their  full  magnitude, 
when  they  annoy  us  by  their  vicinity,  when  they 
alarm  us  by  their  malignity,  when  they  are  too 
sturdy  to  be  resisted,  and  too  inveterate  to  be  era- 
dicated. 

As  to  the  love  of  truth,-f*  I  am  not  acquainted 


*  Haec  ego  nunquam 

Mandavi,  dices  olim,  nee  talia  suasi : 
Mentis  causa  malae  tamen  est,  et  origo  penes  te : 
Nam  quisquis  magni  censiis  praecepti  amorem, 
Et  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare 
Dat  llbertatem  et  totas  effundit  habenas 
Curriculo ;  quem  si  revoces,  subsistere  nescit, 
Et  te  contempto  rapitur,  metisque  relictls. 
Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere^  quantum 
Permittas  :  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latius  ipsi. 

Juven.  Sat.  xiv.  224. 
t  'Aro  ik  wivTt  kr&v  lf«s  rtra^ov  rai  eiKoiri  irathevovrat  rotr 
cvecF,  Ka\  dromSecVy  koX  txxaSeo'dac  Ka\  aXiydcvciv.^^Strabo  de 
Persis.  lib.  xt.  p.  504*. 

TLaihtvowtfi  ie  roifs  valias  Ilto  irevra^reos  iip^afieyoi  fiixP*- 
clxDtfa^reoff,  rpca  iiovva^  iirirevciv>  ra<  ro£eveiK,  koX  dkridlSttrSai.^' 
Herodot.  Stephan.  p.  S6. 

From  the  same  historian  I  shall  add  another  passage  applica- 
ble to  the  present  subject^  the  truth  of  which  is  known  to 
most  instructors  from  bitter  experience,  and  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  impressed  too  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  their 
achplars  :  aiir\iorov  bk  avroiai  ro  }p€vb€ir6ai  y€y6fjLitnaC  ievrepa 
ikf  t6  ofeCkety  XP^^'*  *^^^^  f^^y  f^^  AXAwv  eiyexa,  fiaXima  iif 
dyayyalfiy  ^trl  elyai  rby  ofelXoyra,  xal  rt  }p€vios  Xiyciy. — 
PagcST.  .  .  - 

l2 
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.with  any  virtue  which  sliines  more  l^rightly  in  the 
characters  of  mankind^  or  which  assists  us  more 
powerfully  in  the  ^.ttainm^ent  of  every  moral  and  iur 
tellectual  excellence.  On  the  other  haftd,  we  may 
say  most  justly  of  the  liar,  what  is  commonly  said 
of  the  ingrate,  mendacem  si  dixeris,  omnia  dixerU. 
I  have,  indeed,  a  right  to  be  believed,  when  I  tdl 
you,  as  t^e  result  of  Ipng  and  vigilant  observation^ 
that  if  the  habit  of  falsehood  be  once  contracted,  thi^ 
whole  moral  system  is  immediately  endangered. 
Truth  undoubtedly  is  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
man;  for  who  is  there,  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
verge  of  infatuation  and  phrensy,  that  does  not 
wish  the  representation  of  things  to  correspond 
with  their  realities?  Our  selfishness  gives  us  an 
interest  in  such  representation,  our  reason  approves 
of  its  fitiiiess,  and,  when  our  feelings  have  been 
wrought  up  to  the  most  exquisite  seiise  of  honour, 
we  value  the  love  of  truth  in  preference  almost  to 
•every  other  social  quality.  It  is,  however,  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  boys  slide  into  falsehood  after  the 
first  efforts  they  have  put  forth  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  after  the  first  connections  their  minds 
have  formed  between  actions  and  their  conse- 
quences. Shocking,  also,  is  it  to  see  the  great  pra< 
ficiency  they  make  in  this  vice,  and  the  little  atten^ 
tion  that  is  paid  to  it,  through  the  gross  stupidity 
or  misplaced  fondness  of  their  friends. 

Upon  one  very  common  and  very  fatal  species  of 
encouragement  which  parents  lend  to  lying,  I  will 
set  a  mark  of  reprobation.  Under  the  absurd  and 
preposterous  idea  of  giving  scope  to  the  lively  an^ 
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fiarmless  prate  of  a  boy,  they  suffer,  and  even  invite 
him  to'  tell  tiEdes.^i^  But  the  invariable  and  baleful 
consequences  of  such  practices  are  these.  The  boy 
will  relate,  not  merely  what  is  known  to  himself, 
but  what  is  most  agreeable  to  his  hearers.  To 
shape  his  story  into  more  consistence,  or  to  give  it 
ft  higher  zest,  he  will  rack  his  invention  to  supply 
what  has  dropped  out  of  his  memory,  or,  perhaps, 
was  never  lodged  ih  it.  He  then  joins  in  the  laugh 
which  his  petty  artifice  has  raised,  and,  instead  of 
being  condemned  for  his  presumption,  is  applauded 
for  his  ingenuity.  Now  the  habit  of  lying,  thus 
acquired,*  extends  itself,  by  a  hasty  transition,  to 
other  subjects,  and  to  other  persons.  While  he  gra- 
tifies the  impertinence  or  the  malice  of  those  who 
are  about  him,  he  himself  becomes  impertinent 
almost  without  design,  and  malicious  without  pro- 
vocation. Of  the  actions  which  he  is  forward  to 
relate,  he  cannot  certainly  penetrate  the  motives  or 
arrange  the  circumstances ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  relate  them  often  without  sentiments  of 
approbation*  or  dislike,  of  reverence  or  contempt, 
towards  the  agents  themselves.  Whether  in  this 
situation  the  love  of  truth  will  be  a  sufficient  curb 
upon  the  love  of  prattle,  whether  his  judgments  of 
characters  will  be  impartial  or  unjust,  whether  his 
kind  or  his  harsher  affections  be  most  likely  to  pre- 
dominate, are  questions  on  which  I  without  hesita- 
tion answer  on  the  unfavourable  side.     I  will  add, 

*  Upon  tills  ocasional  practice  in  grown-up  persons,  the 
acute  and  ingenious  Mr.  Paley,  page  39>  has  made  some  sensi- 
ble remarks. 
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that  such  a  boy  is  not  only  disposed  to  speak  what 
is  false,  but  even  incapable  of  speaking  what  is  trae« 
Tainted  by  the  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he 
converses^  he  will  see  with  their  eyes,  he  will  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  wildly  suppose  the  facts  which 
he  has  a  pleasure  in  mentioning  really  to  exist. 
But  when  the  illusions  of  a  roving  and  undis^ 
ciplined  imagination  thus  co-operate  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  mischievous  and  distempered  heart, 
what,  I  beseech  you,  are  you  to  expect  ?  I  take 
upon  myself  to  inform  you  what  you  are  not  to  ex* 
pect :  the  gay  frankness  of  a  boy,  the  sturdy  mag- 
nanimity of  a  scholar,  or  the  dignified  liberaUty  of 
a  gentleman. 

In  favour  of  lying,  however,  no  natural  propen- 
sity can  be  pleaded,  though  perhaps  it  derives  its 
origin  from  the  wrong  management  of  some  pro- 
pensity —  from  the  hopes  children  have  formed  of 
attaining  some  good,  or  from  the  dread  they  suffer 
of  incurring  some  evil.  Here  then  the  remedy  is 
in  our  power,  by  not  refusing  the  good,  or  by  not 
inflicting  the  evil:  or,  should  contrary  expedienta 
be  upon  the  whole  more  eligible,  we  should  most 
earnestly  endeavour  to  convince  them  why  the  one 
ought  to  be  refused,  and  why  the  other  ought  to  be 
inflicted. 

I  must  again  and  again  impress  it  upon  your 
notice,  that  over  the  vice  of  lying,  a  vice  which 
takes  such  deep  root  and  produces  such  baleful 
fruits,  almost  every  instructor  has  a  most  absolute 
control,  if  he  chooses  to  employ  it.  Besides  the 
rewards  which  he  bestows  upon  fair  dealing,  and- 
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the  restraints  he  puts  upon  mean  equiyocations,  he 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  those  honest  and  generous 
sentiments  which  are  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
others.  Boys^  who  look  upon  many  faults  in  each 
other  with  carelessness,  and  upon  many  even  with 
approbation^  are  uniform  in  pointing  their  severest 
indignation  against  a  liar.  They  who  set  pain  at 
defiance  are  yet  susceptible  of  shame ;  and  however 
they*  may  disregard  the  frowns  of  their  teiichers, 
and  the  menaces  of  their  governors,  they  are  sel- 
dom such  proficients  in  iniquity  as  to  be  quite  un- 
moved by  the  just  and  bitter  taunts  of  their  equals. 
Such  are  the  remedies  provided  for  us,  and  it  well 
becomes  us*  to  apply  them,  if  we  consider  the  viru- 
lence and  stubbornness  of  the  disease.  Lying  sup- 
plies those  wha  are  addicted  to  it  with  a  plausible 
Upology  for  every  crime,  and  with  a  supposed  shel- 
ter fix)m  every  punishment.  It  tempts  them  ta 
rush  into  danger  from  the  mere  expectation  of  im- 
punity, and,  when  practised  with  frequent  success^ 
it  teaches  them  to  confound  the  gradations  of  guilt, 
from  the  effects  of  which  there  is^  in  their  imagina- 
tions at  least,  one  sure  and  common  protection. 
It  corrupts  the  early  simplicity  of  youth :  it  blastsf 
the  fairest  blossoms  of  genius ;  and  will  most  as- 
suredly counteract  every  effort  by  which  we  may 

•  Uaph  iravro  bk  ravra  {Birip  ktrriv  tepoirpcTr^crraroi')  flrvve- 
9i9rkoy  Tws  naibas  rdXiiOil  X^yetv,  re  yap  \ifMeadaip  iov\67rp€ire9^ 
Kal  iramiv  dvOpunrois  fuaeiffdai  &^iov,r^P\ut,  de  Educand.  lib. 
p.  11. 

Vide  Ernest,  Init.  Doctr.  Solid,  p.  614.  &  Gesn.  Isag.  vol.  i. 
p.  656. 
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hope  to  improve  tbe  talents  and  mature  the  virtues 
of  those  whom  it  infects.  Against  such  a  vice, 
then,  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  us  to  use 
the  most  unremitted  caution,  and  the  most  unre- 
lenting opposition. 

The  next  qualification  of  which  I  mean  to  speak 
IS  diligence.  We  read  of  Draco,*  that  he  made  a 
law  by  which  idleness  was  punishable  with  death ;  and 
that  this  punishment  was  afterwards  softened  by 
Solon  into  a  sentence  of  infamy.  In  every  well- 
regulated  community  of  later  times,  some  degree  of 
rigour  has  been  employed  for  the  discouragement 
of  idleness ;  and  it  is  well  known  among  you,  that 
the  laws  of  our  own  country  have  properly  confined 
this  rigour  to  persons  who  have  arrived  at  years  of 
manhood.  But  in  boys  there  is  usually  occasion 
for  treatment  less  harsh.  The  natural  activity  of 
their  tempers  should  be  an  incentive  for  us  to  set 
before  them  right  objects  ;  and  by  a  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  rewards  and  punishments,  we  shall 

*  Scripta  fuit  Athenis  leDtitudinis  Lex, 
*0  c^pyor  hTcvOvros  itrria  wavrl  ru  "BovXofxivta  ypdipeaOai* 

Piatarchufl  in  Solone  (p.  87)  meminit  r^f  x^^^'^*'*'^  '^^^  ^^ 
f^€yi$ovt  rQy  hririfiit^Vf  Legum  Draconb,  ^9re,  inquit  ical  rov« 
hpylas  h\6vra$  kiroByri9Keiv,  Pcenam  tanttim  hominura  hpyHv 
lenivJt  Solon.  Videbat  autem  Senatus  Areopagiticus  nequis 
iners  desideret  et  n)i>  His  iipylas  itKriy  h  Solonis  lege  ju<ficabat. 
— Petit!  Leg.  Att.  e^At.  We».  p.  52^. 

Solon  made  idleness  a  crime,  and  lhis»  in  die  in&ncy  of  a  de- 
mocracy so  well  regulated  as  that  of  Athens,  was  not  unreason- 
A]e,    Eden's  Penal  Law,,  p.  89. 

The  punishment,  we  see,  continued  longer  than  the  infancy  of 
the  republic,  and  the  continuance  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
commercial  punuits,  and  the  active  spirit  of  the  Athenians. 
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ind  it  possible  to  overcome  tbe  reluctance  they 
sometimes  show  to  labour^  to  fix  the  wavering,  to 
rouse  the  sluggish,  and  to  awe  the  audacious.  With« 
out  entering  into  vague  and  unprofitable  disputes 
about  the  diflFerent  faculties  of  men,  the  difference 
of  their  inclinations  is  a  proof  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  improvement  in  some  degree^  and  of  some 
kind.  To  form  the  profound  philosopher,  or  thef 
elegant  scholar,  is  not  always  within  our  power. 
But  every  msm  will  be  called  upou  to  discharge 
some  duties  to  the  community,  and  every  man  is 
endowed  with  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  some 
knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  feel  the 
beauties  of  composition,  to  measure  the  motion  of 
the  planets,  to  exercise  his  memory  in  history,  or 
to  invigorate  his  judgment  by  logic.  But  he  may 
become  an  useful  citizen,  or  a  skilful  artificer ;  and 
in  order  to  become  so,  he  must  often  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  siren  song*  of  indolence. 

Youth  is  eminently  the  fittest  season  for  estabUsh- 
ing  habits  of  industry.  Rare  indeed  are  the  exam- 
ples of  men  who,  when  their  earlier  years  have 
been  spent  in  dull  inactivity,  or  trifling  amuse- 
ments, are  afterwards  animated  with  the  love  of 
glory,  or  instigated  even  by  the  dread  of  want, 
to  undergo  that  labour  to  which  they  have  not 
been  familiarized.  They  find  a  state  of  indo- 
lence, indeed,  not  merely  joyless,  but  tormentihg. 
They  are  racked  with  cares  which  they  can  neither 


—  VitaDda  est  improba  Siren 
DMtdia^  A<3«-*Horat.  Sat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  14. 
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explain  nor  alleviate  and  through  the  mere  ^Mnt  of 
pursuits  they  are  harrassed  with  more  galling  solici-* 
tude  than  even  disappointment  occasions  to  other 
men.  Not  trained  up  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go  when  they  are  youngs  they  have  not  the 
inclination,  and,  when  they  are  old,  they  have  not 
the  power,  to  depart  from  idleness.  Wearied  they 
are  with  doing  nothing :  they  form  hasty  resolutions 
and  vain  designs  of  doing  something;  and  then, 
starting  aside  from  the  very  approach  of  toil,  they 
leave  it  undone  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  instances  in  which  persons,  who,  when  boys, 
were  obstinately  and  incorrigibly  idle,  have  after- 
wards excelled  in  manual  arts  or  intellectual  re- 
searches, or  have  distinguished  themselves  as  pub- 
ho-spirited  citizens  and  exemplary  Christians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  vices  springing  from  the 
worst  principles,  the  excesses  of  the  libertine,  and 
the  outrages  of  the  plunderer,  usually  take  their 
rise  in  early  and  unsubdued  idleness.  But  a  spirit 
of  industry,  when  it  has  once  been  excited  in  the 
common  forms  of  education,  may  be  transferred  ta 
objects  of  more  exalted  dignity,  and  more  extensive 
Utility*  It  qualifies  men  in  aU  their  various  classes 
for  the  highest  and  for  the  lowest  employment ;  it 
gives  perseverance  to  the  workman,  enterprize  to- 
the  warrior,  and  firmness  to  the  statesman.  It 
blunts  the  keenest  appetite  for  sensuality,  and  shuts 
np  the  first  avenues  to  dishonesty;  it  opens  a 
broader  field  for  the  display  of  every  talent,  and 
inspires  us  with  new  vigour  in  the  performance  of 
every  social  and  every  religious  duty.     For  some 
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kind  of  religions  duty  is  within  the  capacity  even 
of  boys ;  and  therefore  I  now  proceed  to  recom- 
mend the  education  of  them  in  that  love  of  God 
which  is  intermixed  with  a  rational  and  filial  reve- 
rence. 

Religion^  I  say  boldly,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
dehisive  and  corrupt  refinements  of  the  present 
times,  is  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  for  the 
justness  of  this  assertion  I  hardly  require  any  other 
proof  than  that  some  notions  of  an  over-ruling  deity 
have  ever  prevailed  in  those  barbarous  countries, 
where  many  powers  of  the  understanding  are  for 
ever  dormant,  and  where  many  virtues  are  either  de- 
spised or  unknown.  But  this,  like  every  other  per- 
fection of  man,  comes  from  without ;  it  needs  the 
aid  of  precept  and  example,  and  it  gains  new  force 
from  constant  exercise. 

The  capacity  of  boys  to  form  just  and  useful 
opinions  upon  this  subject  begins  much  earlier  than 
superficial  observers  may  suppose,  or  visionary  theo- 
rists have  sometimes  affirmed.  But  the  only  diffi- 
culty Ues  in  the  management  of  that  capacity.  Now 
the  prevalence  of  superstition  itself  is  a  decisive 
argument  for  the  readiness  of  our  minds  to  conceive 
the  existence  and  agency  of  some  superior  invisible 
cause,  and  therefore  it  is  of  great  moment  to  pre- 
vent wrong  impressions,  by  introducing  speedily^ 
and  steadily  such  as  are  right.  So  early,  indeed,, 
does  the  sense  of  a  deity  enter  into  the  breast  of 
man,  so  deeply  does  it  pierce,  by  such  desperate 
violence  only  is  it  thrust  out,  and  it  rushes  back 
again  with  such  an  irresistible  rapidity,  that  some 
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Ken  have  supposed  it  to  be  engntven  by  the  bah^ 
ei  Heaven  on  what  both  sacred  and  profane  writereT 
have  beaatifally  called  •^the  tablets  of  the  hearts.*** 
But,  without  venturing  upon  this  doubtful  conse- 
quence^ we  may  pronounce  the  facts  stated  in  the 
premises  to  be  true ;  and  we  may  at  the  same  time 
convert  them  to  very  beneficial  pivpo^es.  Thus' 
we  may  shew  a  boy  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
rainbow^  and  the  silent  progress  of  vegetation  in' 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
We  may  bid  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  sruil  in 
its  meridian  glory,  and  to  die  stars*  which  spar- 
kle in  the  high  and  spacious  firmament.  From' 
these  animating  prospects  we  may  easily  lead  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  power*  and  wisdom  by 
which  the  universe  is  formed  and  preserved.  That 
God  is  the  moral  governor  and  judge  of  the  world 
he  will  soon  learn  to  conceive,  if  we  shew  him,  not 
by  circuitous  and  elaborate  arguments,  but  by  visi- 
ble and  practical  instances,  the  tendency  of  virtue 
to  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  misery.  From  other 
men  his  thoughts  will  quickly  turn  toward  himself, 
and  he  will  feel  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  displeasure, 
and  to  conciliate  the  fovour  of  that  gracious  Being 
who  is  "of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.'* 
The  death  of  parents  to  whom  he  has  looked  up 
widi  fond  affection,  or  of  comrades  with  whom  he 
has  sported  in  harmless  amusement,  may  furnish 
dppoftunities  for  many  instructions  on  the  shortness 

-  *  'Up  fyypci^ov  &v  ftvf/fto^y  h4\roi$  (^tvQv.    Prom.  Vittct. 
788.    Prov;  xxxiii.    Corinth,  i.  3. 
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and  uncertainty  of  this  l^fe,  a^d  on  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  a  better  stsute.  All  these  circmn* 
stances  show  the  prjacticability  of  impressimg  him 
with  religious  sentiments ;  but,  at  the  sapie  time,  I 
confess  there  is  rocHn  fo^  great  caution  in  the  mode 
of  conveying  them. 

I  wish  not  religion  to  be  imposed  upon  young 
persons  as  a  burthensome  task,  but  recommended 
as  a  rational  duty.  It  should  never  damp  their  in*p 
nocent  recreations,  pr  break  in  upon  their  daily 
employments.  It  should  be  taught  at  its  own  stated 
times,  and  with  its  own  proper  formalities.  If  you 
dp  not  embarrass  their  minds  with  things  ^^ob* 
9cure,''  as  a  great  religious  poet  of  our  country  call^ 
them,  (Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii<)  ^^and 
subtile  9nd  remote  from  use;*'  if  you  give  them 
^that  prime  wisdom  which  lies  before  them  in 
daily  life,**  and  prevent  them  from  being  ^^  unprac^ 
tised  and  unprepared  in  that  which  is  of  most  con- 
cern r  if  you  habituate  them  to  believe  stedfastly^ 
and  gratefully  to  rejoice  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
**way  and  the  truth,''  they  will  advance  by  easy 
steps  a^  much  farther  as  they  ought  to  go.  They 
wiU  gradually  acquire,  with  their  own  choice,*  so 
much  inquisitiveness  upon  sacred  subjects,  and  by 
their  own  efforts  they  will  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge upon  them,  that  in  future  life  they  will  be  in 

*  To  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge,  more  especially, 
we  may  apply  this  sensible  remark  of  Plutarch  :  ov  yap  its  hy 
ytlovy  6  yoy$  airoir\fipw<rews^  &XX*  vTreKKavfiaros  fiovovy  Atnrtp 
vXif  heiraif  bpn^h^  ifivotovrros  evperiic^v,  rai  opeity  ewl  rily  dKif, 
dtiay, — Tom.  ii.  p.  48. 
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no  danger  of  falling  either  into  wanton  impiety,  or 
dronish  credulity,  or  grovelling  superstition. 

I  insist  upon  these  matters  with  a  greater  zeal, 
because  the  captious  enemies,  or  the  lukewarm 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  draw  very  mischievous  con- 
sequences from  a  wrong  mode  of  instruction,  and 
contend  that  it  is  proper  to  put  off  religious  advice  * 
to  some  future  day,  which  in  their  theories,  I  per- 
ceive, they  find  it  difficult  to  fix,  and  which  in  iheir 
practice,  I  fear,  seldom  arrives.  But  in  opposition 
to  a  sophistry  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
best  principles  that  can  enter  the  heart  of  man,  I 
maintain  that  the  defects  of  children  upon  religious 
subjects  are  owing  to  our  injudicious  treatment  of 
them:  we  either  harrass  their  spirits  by  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  devotion,  or  we  load  their  memo- 
ries  with  doctrines  of  which  their  understandings 
have  no  distinct  ideas,*)*  or  we  imperceptibly  wear 
away  that  reverence  which  ceremonies,  merely  act- 
ing upon  their  imaginations,  would  necessarily  ex- 
cite, by  permitting  them  to  be  performed  with  Ian- 
guor  and  inattention.  Against  some  of  these  evils 
provision  is  happily  made  by  the  plain  and  rational 
explanation  which  children  are  taught  in  your 
schools  to  read  when  they  learn  the  catechism,  and 

*  De  religione  ita  quidam  disputant :  difierendam  esse  illam 
institution.em  ad  usum  rationis ;  sed  elldem  etiam  ralione  effi- 
ciasy  differendum  esse  honorem  et  obedientiam  parentibus  et 
educatoribus  prasstandam. — Gesn.  torn.  ii.  p.  668. 

t  Illud  in  primis  cavendum,  quo  nihil  pestilentius  est  tenerse 
huie  flDtatiy  ne  meros  sonos  et  verba  inania  memoris  mandare 
cogas.— Ernest.  Init.  Doct.  Solid,  p.  610. 
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bj  tbe  decent  manner  in  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  conduct  themselves  in  the  house  of  Grod.  But 
there  are  other  impediments  of  a  more  general^  and^ 
perhaps^  more  pernicious  nature,  which,  however, 
arc  not  commonly  observed,  and  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  From  the  conscious  imbecility 
of  children,  there  is  danger  lest  the  ideas  of  a  judge 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  too  wise  to  be  deceived, 
and  too  pure  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  should  dege- 
nerate into  a  servile  and  depressing  fear ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  they  either  start  from  every  call  to 
serious  reflection,  or  they  will  agonize  under  the 
torments  of  incurable  superstition.  I,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  think  it  more  eligible  to  expatiate, 
in  the  presence  of  boys,  upon  the  mercies  than  upon 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  In  their  minds  gratitude 
is  a  very  active  principle ;  and  from  the  conscious-- 
ness  which  they  have  of  their  own  dependence  upon 
external  support,  reverence  always  intermixes  itself 
with  love.  Fear,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  exces- 
sive, inevitably  begets  aversion,  and  in  this  lament- 
able state  of  mind  there  will  be  great  diflicuky  in 
rectifying  any  improper  impressions  upon  subjects* 
so  remote  as  the  attributes  of  a  deity  are  from  our 
senses,  and  so  unsearchable,  in  many  respects,  to 
our  understandings. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  just  observation,  that  our 
apprehensions  of  the  Supreme  Being  take  a  tinge 
from  our  own  dispositions  ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  our  dispositions  are  themselves  corrected  or 
depraved  by  our  religious  notions,  from  whatever 
source  they  be  drawn ;  but,  in  all  points  of  view,  I 
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woidd  thrufit  back  the  artificial^  apd  softep  evrathe 
natural  rigours  of  religion.  If  boys  be  of  a  cheer^ 
ful  and  affectionate  temper,  they  may  be  easily  in-- 
duced  to  contemplate  those  illustrious  marks  of 
goodness*  which  the  Almighty  has  scattered  in  rich 
profusion  over  this  visible  world,  and  they  will  feel 
a  sort  of  sympathetic  exultation  in  all  the  benevo- 
lent attributes  of  a  deity,  which  correspond  to  the 
habitual,  the  most  active,  and  most  pleasing  senti* 
ments  of  th^ir  own  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  be  of  a  gloomy  cast,  the  darkness  which  hangs 
over  religious  subjects  must  be  dispersed  by  oiher 
methods.  We  must  not  let  in  a  strong  and  sudden 
tide  of  brightness.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  light 
uid  shade,  and  by  a  gradual,  a  temperate,  and  well- 
disposed  increase  pf  the  more  vivid  colouring,  we 
should  prepare  them  for  enduring,  at  last,  the  ful-* 
le^t  and  most  direct  blaze  of  the  divine  glories. 
When  this  process  is  followed,  they  will  begin  me- 
ditating upon  God  as  a  long-suffering  judge,  who 
*^  wishes  that  none  should  perish  f  they  will  after- 
Wftrds  look  up  to  him  as  a  father,  who  ^^  correcteth 
his  children  because  he  loveth  them ;"  they  will,  in 
the  end,  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  him  as  the 
being  who  '^  openeth  his  hand,  and  fiUeth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness  f  as  a  creator,  who  ^^made 
ipan  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that  he  might 
crowii  him  with  honour ;"  as  the  gracious  director 

*  Cultus  Dei  naturalis  inest  in  admiratione  operum  divino- 
rum,  et  attributorum,  quae  ex  operibus  cognoscimus;  oritur 
iade  amor,  speciatim  gratus  animus  et  fiducia.— Oesn,  torn.  ii. 

as2. 
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of  the  universe,  "  all  whose  ways  are  righteous,'*  and 
"  whose  mercy  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  over  all 
Tiis  work.** 

The  sagacious  and  pious  Hartley  observes,  that 
**  the  love  of  God,  in  its  first  use,  is  often  tinctured 
with  fondness  and  familiarity,  and  leans  much  to- 
wards enthusiasm;"  as,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
fear  is  often  at  first  a  slavish  superstitious  dread/* 
(P.  325.  vol.  ii.)     The  former  of  these  observations, 
however  just  it  may  be  in  regard  to  grown  persons, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  young ;  for,  if  the  love  of 
God  be  taught  judiciously,  the  idea  of  an  all-wise 
and  almighty  being  is,  in  minds  of  active  sensibi- 
lity, always  associated  with  a  most  rational  and  most 
salutary  reverence.     The  second  observation  is,  I 
fear,  true  of  the  young  and  of  the  old;  and  for  this 
reason  I  urge  most  earnestly  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting religion  in  a  pleasing  and  amiable  form. 
It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  instruction 
thus  given  prevents  the  bad  eflfects  which  intermix 
with  the  fear  of  God,  in  persons  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced time  of  life ;  so  that  upon  all  accounts  it 
becomes  us  to  exhibit  the  deity  in  a  character,  not 
harsh  and  severe,  but  mild  and  captivating.     Such 
instructions  will,  as  we  advance  from  the  age  of 
boys  to  that  of  men,  be  accompanied  by  the  happy 
consequences  which  the  same  writer  has,  with  a 
most  charming   pathos   and   simplicity,  thus   de- 
scribed: "By  degrees  the  fear  and  love  qualify  each 
other,"    and   "by  uniting  the   other   sympathetic 
afiections,  they  are  together  coalesced  into  a  reve- 
rential,  bumble,  filial  love,  attended  with  a  peace, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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comfort,  and  joy,  th;it  pass  all  belief  of  those  who 
have  not  experienced  it."     (P.  325.  vol.  ii.) 

Let  US  then  be  careful  not  to  fix  the  attention  of 
bojrs  upon  the  darker  side.  Let  us  encourage  them 
to  thank  heaven  for  blessings,  which  they  have 
themselves  experienced,  and  which  they  know  how 
to  value — for  the  food  they  eat — for  the  raiment 
which  they  wear — for  the  protection  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  counsels  of  their  maste^rs.  To  the 
goodness  of  God,  let  them  be  encouraged  to  look 
tip  for  every  advantage  they  now  enjoy,  and  upon 
his  providence  let  them  be  accustomed  to  depend 
for  every  comfcMt  which  they  hereafter  expect. 
When  they  are  thus  enabled  to  consider  God  as  the 
gracious  preserver  of  their  being,  they  will  be  qua- 
lified to  think  more  seriously  of  his  judicial  charac- 
ter at  a  time  in  which  the  numberless  dangers  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  strong  passions 
by  which  they  are  impelled,  will  make  it  requisite 
for  us  to  represent  religion  under  a  more  awful 
aspect.  In  the  mean  while,  their  progress  in  reUr 
gious  knowledge  will  be  more  easy,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  it  more  firm,  if  they  be  taught  to  look 
upon  the  pure  and  sublime  doctrines  of  theology  as 
closely  connected    with    practical  improvement.* 


*  As  if  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been  meant  only 
for  our  amusement,  and  had  never  been  intended  either  for  the 
improvement  of  our  minds  or  the  direction  of  our  contact.  As 
if  it  were  possible  to  extract  from  the  Bible,  or  indeed  from  any 
other  book,  a  system  of  morals  which  is  not  built  and  founded 
on  principles  of  philosophy !  on  what  are  called  speculative  opi- 
nions concerning  God  and  ourselves!     These  are  wild  and 
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Very  few,*  indeed,  and  very  simple  are  the  truths 
which  we  have  a  right  to  pronounce  necessary  to 
salvation :  it  will  therefore  he  expedient  for  us  to 
keep  back  all  those  cloudy  and  perplexing  disputa- 
tions which,  at  their  time  of  life,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand,  and  which,  at  every  time  of 
life,  have  a  tendency  to  engender,  in  the  lower 
orders  of  mankind,  only  pharisaical  pride  or  enthu^ 
siastic  wildness. 

To  the  mercies  of  Grod,  in  the  creation  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  must  be  added  the  no  less 
wonderful  and  no  less  intelligible  doctrine  of  our 
redemption.  We  must  begin  indeed  with  the  Old 
Testament;  which,  however  prescription  may  be 
pleaded  in  support  of  the  practice,  ought  not  to  be 
read  indiscriminately  by  children.  From  obscurities 
in  the  language,  or  from  peculiarities  in  the  manners 
of  the  Jews,  even  learned  men  are  not  without  theit 
embarrassments :  but  in  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
minds  of  boys,  doubts,  I  know,  upon  a  first  or  se* 
cond  perusal,  have  arisen,  which,  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  have  terminated  in  a  restless  scepticism,  or 
in  sullen  despondency,  or  in  avowed  and  hardened 
unbelief.  These  terrible  evils  may  however  be 
avoided  by  a  selection  of  such  passages  as  are  most 

groundless  conceits.  Every  part,  without  exception,  of  the 
Christian  revelation  was  designed  for  our  improvement  in  piety 
and  virtue.  Empty  and  barren  speculations  have  no  place  at 
all  in  those  divine  books. — ^Balguy*s  Sermons,  p.  139. 

*  Scripture  doctrine  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  It  is  confined 
to  a  few  very  general  propositions,  which  give  us  only  just  light 
enough  to  direct  our  steps  in  the  way  to  eternal  happiness. — 
Balguy,  Charge  ii. 

m2 
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adapted  to  the  apprehensionis  of  boys,  most  amusing 
to  their  curiosity,  and  most  improving  to  their  dis- 
positions. 

But  of  the  Gospels,  they  should  read  the  whole 
attentively  and  frequently  ;  and  sure  I  am  that  the 
instructions,  the  mirades,  and  the  heavenly  virtues 
of  Christ,  are  admirably  calculated  not  only  to  con- 
firm their  faith,  but  to  purify  their  whole  souls,  to 
fix  in  them  a  sincere  detestation  of  sin,  and  to  in* 
spire  them  with  sentiments  of  charity  to  their  neighs 
hours,  of  thankfulness  to  their  benevolent  Redeemer, 
and  of  veneration  toward  their  God. 

In  matters  of  indisputable  and  supreme  import- 
ance :  in  the  infusion  of  sentiments  which  are  to 
form  the  good  man  and  the  good  Christian,  which 
connect  piety  with  virtue,  and  lead  to  eternal  as  well 
as  to  temporal  happiness,  let  us  not,  I  beseech  you, 
look  after  excuses  for  indolence,  and  justify  it  to 
ourselves  under  the  name  of  caution.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that,  in  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of 
the  understanding;  which  struggles  reluctantly  with 
difficulties,  where  the  advantage  of  surmounting 
them  is  remote,  we,  in  conducting  a  learned  educa- 
tion, are  content,  for  a  time,  to  charge  the  memory 
with  words  to  which  the  judgment  very  slowly 
affixes  any  determinate  ideas.  But  the  experiment 
upon  topics  of  religion  is  dangerous,  and  we  are 
fortunately  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  making 
it ;  for  the  knowledge  which  boys  are  capable  of 
attaining  in  respect  to  their  duty  toward  God,  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
duty  is  practicable.     If  we  inculcate  that  pure  and 
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rational  religion,  the  paths  of  which  are  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace,  we  may  always  awaken  at- 
tention, and  always  reward  it.  If  our  method  of 
teaching  be  earnest  without  impatience,  and  scdemn 
without  gloominess,  we  may  impress  the  most  sin- 
cere and  deep  conviction.  If  we  indulge  no  vanity 
in  multiplying  technical  terms,  if  we  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  no  prejudice  in  dogmatizing  upon  those 
doctrines  which  are  "  hard  to  be  understood,*'  if  we 
unfold  "  the  riches  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace"  in 
scriptural  words,  or  by  the  clear  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  the  Father  of  glory  will  give  unto  the  least 
of  these  our  brethren  the  spirit  of  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  him,  that  the  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing may  be  enlightened.** 

In  acquiring  religious  sentiments,  and  in  retain- 
ing them,  I  need  not  say,  that  the  constant  use  of 
prayer*  and  thanksgiving,  and  a  regular  attendance 
upon  divine  worship  are  eminently  useful. 

I  am  aware  of  the  plausible,  but,  let  me  add,  the 
chimerical  and  deceitful  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  ritual  observances  prescribed  by 
our  pious  fore-fathers.  But  certain  I  am  that  the 
lower  classes  of  men,  who  profess  themselves  the 
members  of  our  Church,  can  scarcely  find  access 
any  other  way  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  I  will  not, 
however,  in  stating  the  importance  of  external  rites. 


*  Forms  of  prayer,  composed  by  persons  of  a  devout  spirit^ 
are  of  use  to  all  at  certain  times,  for  assisting  the  invention  and 
exciting  fervency  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  course, 
they  seem  to  be  necessary,  as  they  certainly  are  for  children. — 
Hartley^s  Observatiops  on  Man,  &c.  p.  S33. 
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stop  short  at  this  assertion ;  for^  in  regard  even  to 
men  of  literary  accomplishments  and  distinguished 
talents,  let  them  boast  as  loudly  as  they  will  of  the 
strength  which  is  not,  and  let  them  yamish  over  as 
skilfully  as  they  can  the  weakness  which  really  is, 
piety,  even  in  their  minds,  will  languish,  and  faith 
will  waver,  unless  reinforced  by  the  aid  which  stated 
and  exterior  acts  of  devotion  can  alone  supply. 
**  It  is  dangerous  to  be  of  no  church,**  *  says  one 
who  believed  and  revered  his  Bible,  and  who  saw 
through  all  the  proud  and  shallow  pretences  of  that 
which  calls  itself  liberality,  and  of  that  which  is  not 
genuine  philosophy.  I  am  no  advocate,  be  assured, 
for  the  abject  prostration  of  the  devotee,  or  the 
frantic  ecstasies  of  the  fanatic.  But  '^  there  is  a 
superstition,**-!*  says  the  immortal  Bacon,  "  in  shun* 
ning  superstition;**  and  he  that  disdains  to  follow 
religion  in  the  open  and  the  trodden  path,  may 
chance  to  lose  his  way  in  the  trackless  wilds  of  ex- 
periment, or  in  the  obscure  labyrinths  of  specula- 
tion. 

The  knowledge  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  clear 
and  useful ;  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary  to  virtue,  or 
essential  to  salvation,  seems  to  me  attainable  almost 
at  every  age,  and  ornamental  to  every  condition. 
But,  as  I  before  said,  it  is  extremely  unsafe  to  be- 
wilder the  judgments,  or  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
young  men  upon  those  abstruse  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, about  which  the  bigot  indeed  may  dogmatize 

*  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

t  See  seventeenth  of  Bacon's  Essays, 
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with  fierce  and  imperious  confidence,  while  they 
who  are  scholars  without  pedaiatry,  and  believers 
without  superstition,  are  content  to  differ  from  each 
other  with  sentiments  of  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual forbearance.  The  disposition  of  every  young 
man  is,  upon  almost  every  subject,  irritable.  He 
feels  with  the  same  keenness,  and  judges  with  the 
same  impetuosity,  in  his  pleasures  and  his  studies, 
in  his  politics  and  his  religion.  Hence  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  preserve  him  from  the  errors^ 
and  even  from  the  crimes  to  which  he  stands  ex-* 
posed  from  the  very  ardour  of  his  virtues.  While, 
then,  we  guard  against  the  dangerous  levity  of 
youth,  by  implanting  in  them  some  sentiments  of 
religion,  we  should,  by  inculcating  those  which  are 
just,  equally  guard  against  that  proneness  to  bigotry, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  men,  and  of  the 
best  Christians,  is  equally  dangerous. 

In  the  si^posed  inattention  of  others  let  us  not 
seek  after  excuses  for  our  own  secret  unfeelingness, 
nor  let  us  imagine  that  young  men  cannot  learn 
distinctly  and  advantageously  what  their  superiors 
are  disposed  to  teach  with  earnestness  and  impar- 
tiality. Whether,  indeed,  we  consider  the  strength, 
or  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  impress  those  principles 
which  may  preserve  the  minds  of  youth  from  the 
absurdities  of  vulgar  fanaticism,  and  the  delusions 
of  spiritual  pride.  They  will  not  surely  entertain  a 
less  sincere  reverence  for  the  Christian  dispensation 
because  they  have  been  taught  to  look  abroad  upon 
the  wisdom  and   benevolence  which   pervade  the 
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whole  system  of  God's  moral  goverament.    Their 
gratitude  toward  their  Redeemer  will  not  languish 
into  decay,  because  they  pay  the  tribute,  of  affectioo. 
and  veneration  to  the  Deity,  as  the  kind  preserrer, 
and  the  righteous  judge  of  all  his  creatures.     They 
will  not  be  less  anxious,  or  less  worthy  to  obtain, 
their  own  share  in  the  rewards  of  eternity^  when 
they  are  told  that  some  portion  of  those  rewards  is 
destined  for  believers  of  every  denomination,  and 
for  honest  men  in  every  age,  and  of  every  country.* 
They  will  not  embrace  with  less  eagerness,  or  retain 
with  less  sincerity^  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their 
own  Church,  because  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
great  truths  of  salvation  are  sufficiently  dispensed 
to  those  who  repeat  another  creed,  and  worship  at 
another  altar.     They  cannot  find  either  their  faith 
staggered,  or  their  hope  obscured,  in  proportion  as. 
their  charity  is  enlarged,  invigorated,  and  exalted. 
Were   an   attentive  and   ingenuous  youth  thus 

*  God  is  gracious  and  kind  to  all  bis  creatures,  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  capable  of  his  favour  *.  but  he  may  yet  be 
more  kind  to  those  who  come  recommended  to  him  under  the 
special  protection  of  their  Redeemer. —  Balguy*s  Sermons, 
p.  161. 

I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  my  grateful  and 
respectful  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Balguy,  whose  sermons  have 
been  lately  published.  Upon  the  truth  of  our  holy  Religion, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  I  never 
met  with  any  discourses  from  which  I  either  received  so  much 
useful  information,  or  to  which  I  have  yielded  so  full  an  assent. 
I  have  not  seen  any  compositions,  in  which  religious  and  moral 
subjects  are  treated  with  greater  precision  of  language,  greater 
success  of  reasoning,  or  a  more  genuine  and  consistent  liberality 
of  temper. 
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trained  up,  he,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  adopts  just 
opinions  upon  other  subjects,  would  cherish  with- 
out effort,  and  defend  without  ostentation  those  to- 
lerant  principles  to  which  some  well-disposed  and 
well-informed  Christians  are  now  compelled  to  find 
their  way  through  a  long  and  severe  discipline  of 
study  and  self-examination.  He  would  be  ashamed 
to  insult  the  mistakes,  or  depreciate  the  merits  of 
those  who,  considering  themselves  as  responsible 
only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  endeavour 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  an  unprejudiced  and  un- 
biassed conscience,  and  therefore  disdain  to  acknow- 
ledge as  a  favour  that  power  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, which,  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  the  dictates  of  reason,  they  may  claim  as  a 
right.  These  opinions  are,  indeed,  so  congenial  to 
the  clearest  suggestions  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  the  most  amiable  sensibilities  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  in  youth,  when  no  prejudice  lies  in 
their  way,  they  find  an  easy  admission  ;  and  if,  at 
a  more  advanced  season,  any  prejudices  have  taken 
root,  we  are  bound  to  extirpate  them  by  every  con- 
sideration that  can  be  dear  to  us  either  in  our 
rational,  in  our  social,  or  in  our  religious  capacities. 
But  while  we  recommend  a  reasonable  and  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  liberality,  we  ought,  I  readily  con- 
fess, to  strip  off*  the  specious  disguise  of  that  which 
is  ostentatious  or  false.  The  great  duty  of  charity 
is  alike  misunderstood,  and  dike  violated,  by  the 
surly  bigot  and  the  boisterous  latitudinarian ;  by 
those  who  arrogantly  oppose  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  and  by  those  who  mischievously  insist 
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apon  them  for  purposes  which  they  dare  not 
themselves  avow:  by  him  who  confounds  im- 
phcit  credulity  with  meritorious  faith,  and  by 
him  who  expatiates  on  the  praise  of  religious 
liber1;y,  in  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  own 
favourite,  and  it  may  be,  doubtful  or  groundless 
tenets.  It  will,  therefore,  become  requisite  to  put 
young  men  upon  their  guard  against  the  vague  and 
pc^ular  use  of  terms,  and  to  assist  them  in  separatr- 
ing.the  real  motives  of  mankind  from  their  specious 
pretensions.  We  may  safely  tell  them,  because  we 
can  tell  them  truly,  that  the  pride  of  opinion,  and 
the  lust  of  domination,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  any  church,  or  the  advocates  of  any 
hypothesis — ^That  toleration  has  been  ably  defended 
by  those,  who,  in  supporting  their  own  speculative 
sentiments,  and  in  promoting  their  own  worldly 
interests,  have  betrayed  very  suspicious  symptoms 
of  a  temper  quite  intolerant — ^That  dissent  from 
tenets  generally  received,  does  not  always  sf>ring 
from  upright  motives,  nor  is  always  supported  by 
solid  aiguments — ^That  impatience  of  subordination 
sometimes  lurks  under  an  haughty  and  irritable 
spirit  of  independence,  and  the  affectation  of  singu-^ 
larity  often  usurps  the  title  of  an  unmixed  and  un- 
shaken regard  to  truth. 

By  persons  of  narrow  views  and  timorous  tem- 
pers, it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  guard  the  au- 
thority of  religious  doctrines  by  the  coarse  and 
thorny  fences  of  intolerance.  But  if  sentiments  of 
this  sort  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  young  men, 
equal  mischief,  I  think,  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
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their  failure  and  from  their  success.  If  they  fail,  a 
young  man,  when  he  mixes  at  large  with  the  world, 
and  perceives  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  among 
persons  of  talents  equally  splendid  and  of  morals 
equally  irreproachable,  will  find  a  secret  incredulity 
and  disgust  growing  upon  him,  tod  through  injudi- 
cious haste  to  escape  from  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, he  may  rashly  take  shelter  in  an  undistingoish- 
ing  and  obstinate  infidelity.  If  they  succeed,  he 
will  insensibly  fall  into  that  want  of  charity  which 
sullies  the  genuine  lustre  of  his  virtues,  and  ob- 
structs the  salutary  efficacy  of  his  faith.  I  would 
therefore  educate  young  men  in  sentiments  of  the 
warmest  afiection,  and  the  highest  reverence  to  the 
established  Religion  of  this  free  and  enlightened 
country*  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to 
convince  them,  that,  in  all  the  various  modes  of 
Christian  fiadth,  a  serious  observer  may  discover 
some  sound  principles,  and  many  worthy  men.*  I 
would  tell  them,  that  the  wise  and  the  good  cherish 
within  their  own  bosom  a  religion  yet  more  pure 
and  perfect  than  any  formulary  of  speculation  they 
externally  profess:  that  their  agreement  upon 
points  of  supreme  and  indisputable  moment,  is 
greater,  perhaps,  than  they  may  themselves  suspect ; 
and  that  upon  subjects,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
doubtful,  and  the  importance  of  which  is  but  se- 
condary,*^ their  differences  are  nominal  rather  than 
real,  and  often  deserve  to  be  imputed  to  the  excess 


*  Vide  Balguy's  Charge,  i.  p.  180. 

t  To  support  or  to  oppose  an  unintelligible  doctrine;   to 
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of  vanity  or  zeal  in  the  controversialist,  more  than, 
to  any  defect  of  sagacity  or  integrity  in  the  en* 
quirer.  For  whatever  station  young  persons  are 
designed,  and  in  whatever  studies  they  are  employ- 
ed, there  is  some  capacity  in  all  for  understanding 
these  lessons  of  Christian  candour,  and  there  also 
are  some  happy  seasons  in  which  all  may  be  assisted 
in  learning  them  with  the  firmest  conviction,  and 
the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Those  lessons, 
will  either  avert  or  mitigate  many  of  the  evils  to 
which,  even  with  the  purest  intentions,  and  in  the 
noblest  cause,  the  young  are  exposed  for  want  of 
experience,  and  the  poor  for  want  of  information. 
They  will  silently  infuse  that  calm  and  constant, 
that  unfeigned  and  unaffected  moderation,  which 
well  supplies  the  place  of  the  most  refined  and  sys- 
tematic liberality.  In  the  lower  orders  of  society 
they  require  only  the  aid  of  common  sense,  united- 
with  common  humanity,  to  produce  all  the  whole- 
some and  generous  fruits  which,  amidst  the  studious 
classes  of  mankind,  are  often  the  slow  growth  of  la- 
borious speculation,  of  comprehensive  knowledge, 
and  of  strenuous  and  reiterated  struggles  against 
the  prepossessions  which  aire  sometimes  fostered  in 
the  course  even  of  a  literary  education,  and  against 

retain  or  to  reject  an  insignificant  ceremony :  is  thought  by 
many  an  object  of  such  infinite  concern  that  no  eartlily  good 
must  stand  in  competition  with  it.  Not  so  the  founder  of  our 
holy  reh'gion  ;  who  has  plainly  taught  us  to  distinguish  between 
things  of  much  and  of  little  importance.  Not  so  the  best  phi- 
losophy ;  which  has  drawn  the  real  objects  of  controversy  within 
a  narrow  compass,-— Balguy*s  Sermons,  p.  107. 
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the  jealousies  which  too  frequently  throb  in  the 
breasts  of  zealots,  both  philosophical  and  religious. 

Here  let  me,  however,  frankly  acknowledge  that 
I  am  astonished  at  the  excessive  merit,  which  is 
vulgarly  supposed  to  accompany  the  reception  of 
those  plain  and  natural  principles  which  respect 
toleration ;  that  I  am  offended  at  the  parade  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  avowed  and  inculcated ; 
and  that  I  cordially  wish  to  see  the  day  in  which 
they  may  be  incorporated  into  the  general  mass '  of 
public  education,  pervade  the  whole  circle  of  pubhc 
opinion,  and  find  a  settled  place  in  every  clear  head, 
and  in  every  uncorrupted  heart.  They  would  then 
cease  to  derive,  even  in  appearance,  a  precarious 
and  inglorious  support  from  the  abilities  of  indivi- 
duals, from  the  activity  of  sectaries,  or  from  the 
bare  permission  of  an  establishment,  which,  with- 
out the  formality  of  system,  or  the  arrogance  of 
profession,  really  views  them  with  approbation,  and 
really  adopts  them  in  practice.  They  would  no  lon- 
ger be  disgraced  by  the  profuse  and  impertinent 
boastings  of  those  who  contend  for  them ;  or  by 
invidious  and  most  unmerited  insinuations  against 
those  who  never  meant  to  dispute  them.  They 
would  be  taught  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming 
and  the  most  efficacious,  —  not  by  a  chain  of  curi- 
ous and  subtile  reasoning,  not  in  a  tone  of  im- 
passioned, and,  I  had  almost  said,  inflammatory  de- 
clamation—  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  general, 
comprehensive,  and  inartificial  terms  which  are 
usually  and  successfully  employed  to  convey  other 
moral  truths  into  the  minds  of  attentive  Christians. 
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I  hope  to  be  excased  for  insisting  thus  largely 
and  thus  warmly  upon  a  species  of  instruction 
which  is  unfortunately  too  much  neglected,  as  be- 
ing unseasonable,  perhaps,  to  persons  who  are  not 
arrived  at  manhood,  or  as  unnecessary  to  those 
who  arc  not  called  upon  to  any  important  offices 
in  active  life.  But  if  it  be  seasonable  and  necessary 
to  instruct  men  in  the  great  principles  of  religion, 
it  cannot,  I  think,  be  improper  to  rescue  those 
principles  from  the  clog .  of  errors  with  which, 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  religious  parties,  they  are 
unhappily  connected. 

The  province  of  instructing  youth  is,  in  almost 
every  Christian  country,  chiefly  assigned  to  ecclesi- 
astics; and  when  we  consider  the  leisure  they  en- 
joy, the  character  they  are  bound  to  sustain,  the 
favourable  opportunities  they  possess  for  the  culti- 
vation of  knowledge,  and  the  limited  but  compei- 
tent  degree  in  which  they  participate  the  improve 
ments  of  national  manners,  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  upon  principles  of  a  sound  and  liberal  policy, 
they  are  not  deprived  of  a  trust  which  perhaps  was 
originally  committed  to  them  from  motives  of  ne- 
cessity. But  every  form  of  religion,  whether  it  be 
established  or  tolerated,  is  in  every  well-regulated 
State  conducive  to  public  utility;  and,  from  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  happiness  of 
a  community  and  the  morals  of  individuals,  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  members  of  all  Christian  socie* 
ties  to  receive  early  instruction  in  those  principles 
which  are  to  determine  their  opinions  and  to  regu*- 
late  their  behaviour. 
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The  teachers  in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  Reformed  Clergy  in  Switzerland,  and  many 
excellent  Pastors  among  the  Non-conformists  in 
this  kingdom,  are  indefatigable,  to  their  honour  be 
it  spoken,  in  training  up  the  children  of  their  seve- 
ral congregations ;  and  shall  the  Church  of  England 
then,  that  Church,  I  say,  which  in  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  her  prayers,  and  the  sober  dignity  of 
her  ceremonies,  acknowledges  no  superior,  remain 
indifferent  and  supine?  God  forbid!  When  the 
Clergy  in  Scotland  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  uncommon  share  of  diligence  and  zeal  in  t^ie 
education  of  their  children  —  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin,*  with  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  which 
tramples  under  foot  the  paltry  distinctions  of  sects 
and  parties,  are  gathering  into  the  fold  of  religion 
those  boys  who,  till  within  these  few  years,  have 
been  permitted  to  infest  their  streets  as  pilferers 
and  vagabonds,  the  slaves  of  premature  lewdness 
and  sottish  intemperance,  the  tools  of  priestcraft, 
the  dupes  of  fanaticism,  rude  almost  to  savage  fero- 
city in  their  manners,  and  degraded  nearly  to  a 
level  with  brutes  in  their  understandings  —  when 
such  proofs  are  at  hand  to  vanquish  our  scruples, 
and  such  precedents  to  stimulate  our  activity,  shall 
we,   my  brethren,  be  negligent  in  feeding  those 

*  I  am  glad  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  so  favourable  an 
account  of  the  charity  schools  in  Dublin.  When  I  published  a 
former  sermon,  those  schools  were  in  a  less  flourishing  state 
than  they  are  at  present ;  but  the  spirit  of  encouraging  them 
was  beginning  to  diffuse  itself,  though  I  had  not  then  been  happy 
enough  to  hear  of  it. 
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lambs,  whom  Jesus,  almost  in  his  last  words  has 
committed  to  our  care  ?     Again  I  say,  Grod  forbid ! 

But  why  should  I  deprecate  what  is  most  un- 
likely to  happen  among  those  by  whom  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen  is  considered  as  inseparable 
from  that  of  a  good  Christian  ?  The  schools  al- 
ready established  in  many  great  cities  give  us  a 
comfortable  presage  of  the  consequence  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  benevolence  of  the  public  ;  and 
as  to  the  zeal  of  the  Clergy,  who  that  reads  impar- 
tially their  writings  in  favour  of  those  schools  will 
presume  to  deny  that  it  is  founded  in  virtue  and 
directed  by  wisdom  ? 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  call  himself  the  friend  of 
human-nature,  who  would  bereave  children  of  reh- 
gious  instruction,  or  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
bondage  to  the  domination  of  their  lusts.  Guilty 
is  he  of  audacious  usurpation  who,  holding  himself 
out  as  a  philosopher,  maintains  that  resistance  to 
their  turbulent  passions  can  be  delayed  with  safety; 
and  vain  are  the  pretensions  which  he  puts  up  to 
the  name  of  a  Christian,  who  dreams  for  a  moment 
that  they  will  yield  to  any  other  master  less  sacred 
than  a  Saviour  and  a  God. 

I  mean  not  to  take  notice  of  many  other  excel- 
lencies which  are  highly  ornamental  to  young  men, 
and  to  which  it  is  indisputably  proper  to  train  them 
up  early.  But  the  virtues  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  are  not  less  attainable  than  the  rest; 
though  from  the  frowardness  and  inattention  of  the 
'world  they  are  less  justly  esteemed,  or  less  forcibly 
inculcated.     As  to  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  other 
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moral  duties,  their  ntility  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  or,  it  is  only  among  the  weakest  and  the 
most  wicked  of  the  human  species  that  they  are 
treated  with  derision.  Let  me,  however,  point  out 
one  circumstance  which  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
us  for  bringing  up  children  in  the  way  which  my 
text  has  prescribed.  Morality  has,  by  some  writers, 
been  investigated  with  metaphysical  subtilty,  and 
explained  with  logical  precision ;  by  others  it  has 
been  decorated  with  all  the  rich  and  glowing  colours 
of  eloquent  declamation  and  poetical  imagery ;  but, 
with  an  exception  to  those  writings  only  which 
proceeded  immediately  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
have  not  seen  the  moral  relations  of  mankind,  and 
the  obligations  resulting  from  them,  stated  with  so 
much  compression  in  the  matter,  so  much  order  in 
the  arrangement,  or  so  much  luminousness  and 
enei^  in  the  style,  as  in  the  Catechism  of  our 
Church.  The  account  which  is  there  given  of  our 
duty  toward  God  and  our  neighbour  is  adapted  to 
all  ranks  and  to  all  ages.  The  philosopher,  when 
he  peruses  it,  pauses  with  admiration,  and  the  reli- 
gionist is  enraptured  with  piety.  The  young  should 
be  encouraged  to  learn  it  with  the  most  serious  at- 
tention, and  happy  is  it  for  the  man  of  hoary  hairs 
if  he  continues  to  read  it  with  growing  conviction, 
growing  delight,  and  growing  impfovement. 


VOL.  II.  N 
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PART  THE   SECOND. 


Many  of  the  observations  delivered  under  the 
former  heads  relate  immediately  to  the  general 
com*se  of  education  —  I  proceed^  therefore^  in  the 
lasi  place,  to  speak  oi  the  plans  pursued  in  Charity- 
schools,  and  particularly  in  your  own. 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  whole  system  x)f  penal  laws  has  been  erected  is^ 
thait  they  are  meant  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to 
deter;  not  merely  to  lop  off  the  offender,  but 
chiefly  to  prevent  his  offences  from  becoming  con- 
tagious; not  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals;, 
but  to  secure  the  public  good.  Now  for  purposes 
of  prevention  nearly  similar  we  defend  the  cause  of 
early  and  religious  education.  It  aims,  indeed,  at 
ends  far  more  numerous  than  law  can  attain,  and  it 
pursues  them  by  methods  more  generally  applicBr 
ble,  and  more  agreeable  to  our  humanity  when 
they  €u*e  applied. 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much 
is,  in  Christian  countries,  effected  by  the  authority 
of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction 
from  the  pulpit.  But  education,  in  the  large  and 
proper  sense*  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  en- 

*  By  education,  I  all  along  mean  not  merely  the  act  of  incul- 
cating moral  precepts  and  religious  doctrine,  but  a  series  of  dis- 
ciplme  applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons.  I 
contend,  however,  that  good  instruction  is  instrumental  in 
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force  it,  may  boast  even  of  superior  usefulness.  It 
comes  home  directly  ^'to  the  bosoms  and  business 
or*  young  persons  —  it  rectifies  every  principle,  and 
controls  every  action  —  it  prevents  their  attention 
from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated  by 
levity,  or  overwhelmed  by  vice  —  it  preserves  them 
from  falling  a  prey  to  the  wicked  examples  of  the 
world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from  become 
ing  slaves  to  their  own  turbulent  appetites  when 
they  are  in  solitude.  It  is  not  occasional  or  desuU 
tory  in  its  operation  —  on  the  contrary,  it  heaps 

forming  good  habits.  Upon  this  principle  Gesner  reasons :  Si 
homioes  scirent^  quid  esset  felicitalis  sue,  brevis  esset  disci^ 
plina.  Quaere  tuam  felicitatem.  Sed  hoc  ipsum  est  quod  ne«« 
ciunt.  Verum  si  paulatim  didicerunt  rpi/3^  et  usu  officiis  obser- 
▼andis  contineri  felicitatem  :  turn  e6  perveniunt,  ut  libenter 
faciant  officia;  quiasciunt  banc  esse  felicitatem  suam. — IgitUf 
opera  danda  est  primb,  ut  cognoscat  mens,  quse  sit  felicitas 
▼era:  Multum  temporis  abit  antequam  prsecepta  in  habitum 
transeant.-*Isag.  vol.  li.  582. 

Dr.  Balguy  says,  <*  that  the  science  of  morals^  with  or  with- 
out a  revelation,  can  only  be  collected  by  the  greater  part  ot 
mankind  from  observation  and  experience  of  the  commofi 
course  of  events.**  I  admit  this ;  but  education  will  make  that 
observation  more  just,  and  consequently  more  salutary.  <H^ 
allows  that  the  more  simple  principles  may  be  taught,  and  thai 
where  a  good  disposition,  or  a  right  education  has  not  pre^ 
vented  the  use  of  teaching,  some  teaching  may  be  necessary^ 
Now  education  invc^ves  that  early  discipline,  and  assists  that 
benevolence  of  nature,  which  he  calls  <<  better  guides  than  all 
the  books  of  philosophy."  It  does  not  instruct  the  bulk  of  man* 
land  in  the  words  of  tlicf  Ten  Commandments  only  -,  it  makes 
them  see  and  fed  such  objeets  as  teach  them  early,  properly, 
m$d  etfecUtaUy,  in  what  their  duty  and  their  happiness  consist. 
— Seo  Balguy's  Second  Charge. 

n2 
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**  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,**  —  it 
binds  the  commands  of  reKgion,  for  a  '^  sign  upon 
the  hands  of  young  men,  and  frontlets  between 
their  eyes,**  —  it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  desires 
and  to  regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  ^'  sit  in 
lie  house,  and  when  they  walk  in  the  way  ;**  when 
they  "lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest,**  and 
when  they  "  rise  up**  to  "go  forth  to  their  labour.** 

Now  in  tracing  the  progr^s  of  society,  whe&er 
it  be  collected  from  the  records  of  Revelation  or 
the  deductions  of  Philosophy,  from  oral  tradition 
or  from  historical  evidence,  we  find  that  men  first 
assembled  in  small  companies,  which  are  generally 
to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  tribes  under  a  chiefbdn 
than  as  nations  under  a  king. 

The  arts  of  policy  were  then  confined  to  a  nar- 
row compass;  the  concerns  of  private  life  were 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  public;  and  the 
education  of  children  was  subjected  not  only  to  the 
discretionary  authority  of  parents,  but  to  the  imme- 
diate and  frequent  interpositions  of  lawgivers.* 

*  *0  U  AvKovpyoi  ii^rri  fiky  rov  Ibla  kK^OToa  waibayvyoii  Sov- 
Xovt  i^iffvAvaii  iirbpa  htivni^t  Kparelv  airQy  H  iv9€p  ac  fi4yio^ 
rai  ^pX^^  Ka6lora>rtu,  it  iil  koI  iraiSar^/iot  roXecroi'  rovny  i^ 
idfUiv  iwoirivt  Kal  itOffolSttr  rovt  waihasy  ku\  ^ivKOwovyra  <t  ru 
fahovpyoi^  l^x^fp^'  icoXd&iv'  ihmxtv  avrf  ical  r&y  ^fidyr^y 
fiaoTiyo^pow  ^vs  ufivpoiey  Srt  ieol'  Aort  iroXXi^v  fi^y  ol8«#, 
iroXX^v  bk  irei6ai  Irei  w/irapelyai. — Xenoph.  de  Laud.  Reipubl. 
p.  8M.  edit.  H.  Steph. 

Mdpcov  Iraffros  rils  irdXcMr  4  b*  irifiiXtia  wifwcty  ixiLffrav  fio^ 
pUhf  pKhrtiv  wpos  n}v  rov  Skov  iwifiiXeiay  hreuyjiffett  b*  &y  ru 
Kol  rovro  Aaxebaifioylovs'  koI  yap  wXeitmiy  iroiovyrat  inrovbi^y 
irep2  rovs  raiSai,  teal  Koiyj  ravn/v.«— Axlstot.  tonir  ii.  p*  460. 
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A  custom  which  began  among  tribes  continued 
afterwards  in  small  States ;  and  hence  we  find  that 
by  the  laws  of  Sparta  the  magistrates  often  laid 
down  rules  for  training  up  children.  But  in  larger 
kingdoms^  as  in  that  of  Persia,*  the  system  of 
instruction  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment, chiefly  affected  those  who  were  bom  from 
noble  parents,  and  intended  for  elevated  stations* 
In  states  more  civilized  than  Sparta,  and  more  po- 
pular than  Persia,  the  magistrates  rather  encouraged 
than  directed  education  ;  and  here  we  see  it  flourish 
with  the  greatest  variety  and  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  man  of  fortune  among  the  Athenians 
refined  his  manners  by  liberal  studies,  enlarged  his 
understanding  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
braced  the  powers  of  his  body  by  the  rough  exercises 
of  the  gynmasia. — But  the  lower  citizens  were  con- 
tent to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  among 
a  people  so  fastidious  and  so  high  spirited  as  the 
Athenians  were,*!"  "  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,"  be- 
came a  proverbial  and  poignant  term  of  contempt. 

*  See  Xenophon*8  first  Book  of  the  Cjropsedia.  After  de- 
scribing the  dyopa  eXevOipa  KoXovfiivrjy  he  adds,  errevOey  ra 
likv  Ana.  KoX  ol  Lyopaioiy  roc  ai  Tovrwy  ^*»vat,  rat  iLwetpoKoXlai 
dweX^Xayrai  eis  6X\oy  Tdwoy,  Cts  firj  fityyvrjTai  //  TOvrwy  rvpfiri, 
fj  rmr  irevaiievfAiykty  thKov^iq,. 

t  The  Athenians  distinguished  sensibly  in  the  education 
they  prescribed  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  citizens. 
Inter  pnecipuas  Solonis  curas  fuit,  liberorum  educatio  atque 
institutio,  de  qu&  h«c  ejus  lex  habetur  — lov$  valhas  hihaoKtv 
Oai  irpiiTOv  v€iy  re  xai  ypdfjifiaTa*  rat  rovs  fiey  inroieiarepoy 
wparroyras^  iweira  irepi  ras  ycoipy/as,  Kal  ras  efifropias^  rac  n)y 
rixyfitr  tov$  h^  /3/ov  Uaydv  Kticrrifiiyovt  wepl  re  /loveriic^v  xal 
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In  our  own  country,  the  various  plans  *  of  'in- 
Itmction  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of 

hrxiK^y  Kal  ra  yvir^'airca  ical  rot  Kvytfyitnay  ical  ri^y  ^Xo^enplaw 
hinTpijitiy.  Primum  igitur  natare  et  literas  docebaotuti  und^ 
natum  Proverbium  de  quo  Dipgenianus  (Cent.  10.  Prov.  11.) 
fiTfre  yeiy,  fc^rc  yp<i/i|iara,  M  rfiv  d^adwv  ravra  yap  ^Kxa/So- 
Oev  iy  rats  *ABfiyais  k/iaydayoy.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  edit.  Wes. 
p.  239. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that,  in  some  aodent  troatins 
Upon  education  little  or  no  regard  is  psid  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  Plutarch's  apology  is  very  singular :  tI  oiy  hy  ris 
eiToc ;  (TV  i^  bvl  ra  irepi  rwv  iXevdiptay  iraiiuty  dywy^s  viro<r)(6^ 
fieyos  irapaielyfAara  i^fftiy,  iireira  faiyrf  rijs  ^iy  r&y  weyiirwy 
Kal  brifA&tiK&y  irapa^tXQy  dyayfjs^  fi6you  i^  rou  wXovtriots  hfMO" 
M>t7f  ra%  vxo&iiKas  hihdyai'  vpos  ovs  ov  xaXenoy  dirayrfivah  ^y^ 
yap  fiaXitrra  hy  (iovXol/JLtiy  ira<n  Kotyr}  ^j^^ififiOy  elyai  r^y  dyii^y* 
ei  8k  riyes  iyieds  rois  ihiois  irparroyres  dbvyariifrovifi  rois  ^fioU 
XprftraaOai  irapayyiXfiaffi,  rify  rv\riy  airiatrOfaffayj  oh  toy  ravra 
trvfxflovXeuoyra'  neiparioy  fiky  oZy  tU  Svva/icv,  r^y  Kparltmiy  ciyw- 
yi)v  iroccTrSai  riay  icalht^yy  ral  rolt  riyti&iy'  el  bk  fs^^  rf  ye  S«- 
var^  Xpritnioy* — Plutarch,  de  Liber.  £duc.  torn.  ii.  8. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Republic,  forms  such  a  plan  of  education  bb 

was 


*  Plato,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Republic,  says,  rain-a  fiky 
H  &fMoX6yrfraif  i  rXa6r»v,  rjf  fteXXo^oj^  &Kpwt  olKely  irdXec 
tcoiyks  fiky  2j)  yvyalxas^  Koiyovs  Sk  walbas  elyai  Kal  wd^ar  irac- 
itiar.  P.  154.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Masley.  This  plan,  for  a  general 
and  undistinguished  method  of  instructing  youth,  might  be 
proper  enough  in  the  ideal  commonwealth  of  Plato ;  but  in  real 
life  the  different  modes  of  education  should  be  adapted  to  the 
different  state  of  men  in  society;  and  of  the  regulations  lately 
introduced  in  our  Charity-schools  we  may  say  justly,  that  they 
are  strictly  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  Agesilaus.  *Eirt- 
^^royyrds  bk  riyos  rlya  btl  fiaySdyeiv  n>v»  ftalbaty  ra^a  (flirty) 
•Ic  ira<  Aybpes  yeySfseyoi  x/^^^orrot.— Plutarch.  Lacon.  Apoph- 
thegmat.  torn.  ii.  p.  215.  edit.  Xyland. 
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the  community.  Our  public  forms  of  educatioil 
supply  much  of  what  waa  done  in  the  larger  states 
of  antiquity^*  and  by  the  methods  taken  for  train- 
ing up  the  children  of  the  poor^  we  secure  many  oi 
the  benefits  that  were  aimed  at  in  the  smaller.  Ac* 
commodating  thus  our  measures  to  the  different 
exigencies  of  different  times  and  places,  we  sure  at 
liberty  to  employ  many  expedients,  which,  in  the 
distant  and  general  view  of  a  legislator,  would  be 
imperfectly  provided  for ;  and  we  avoid  many  in- 
conveniences by  which  education  would  certainly  be 


was  suited  ooly  to  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  'EXevOepoi— 
r&v  kpySiv  rStv  roiovrtar  h^i  /icr^x^iv,  Stra  rStv  j(pfl<rlfuty  TTOiifvei 
roy  fAer^j^pyra  /i^  (iayatwoy,  'Bavaveoy  ^'  epyoy  clvac  btl  rovra 
yofJuSeiy,  koI  rixyriy  ravrrjy  xal  /lad^o'iv,  oaai  npos  ras  ^(piitreis. 
cai  ras  irpa{eis  rd$  Tfjs  dptrfji  &xprf<nroy  cbrtpyaSoi^ai  ro  drw/ioi 
rHv  eXevOipiifyy  ij  liiy  yj^x^^f  ^  ''^^  ^ayoiay'  bw  ras  re  roiavraa 
rixyat^  6ffai  to  a&fjia  irdpatrKevdSovffi  x^^P^y  iiaKeitrOaiy  fiayav' 
9€vt  KaXovfieyy  Koi  rks  fnadapyiKas  €pya<ria$'  dtrKaXov  yap  tcol" 
ovoi  Ti^y  bidvoiayy  Ka\  ra^rcivi^v.— DeRepubl.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii. 

This  contempt  of  the  (idvavaoi  was  of  very  ancient  standings 
as  appears  from  Herodotus:  ^Opiaty  koi  OpifiKai,  koI  licvdasyKai 
Uipeasy  Kal  AvhovSy  koI  o^eSov  frdpTas  rois  fiappapovs,  kvoTiyiOm 
ripovs  rHy  &KKioy  fiyeofiiyovs  woXrfiriwy  tovs  ras  r^vas  fjiavdar 
yoyrtu^  icai  rois  €Ky6yovs  rovriay^  rovs  hk  kiraXXayfiiyovs  rQy 
Xeip^yaSiitityj  y€yyaiovs  yofiiSoyras  elvaiy  Kal  fjuxXitrra  tow  es 
Toy  voXtfJioy  &yeifiiyovs'  fitfiadiiKatn  b*  iy  tovto  irdyTcs  oi  "EX- 
Xifyesy  Kal  fiakiara  AaKebatfidytoi'  fJKiara  bk  Koplvdioi  oyoyrai 
rovs  x^^P^^X^^'- — HerodoL  p.  92.  edit.  H.  Steph. 

The  same  contempt  seems  to  have  reached  even  to  later 
times,  when  the  government  and  manners  of  Greece  were  con- 
siderably changed.  OHos  yap  h.y  fjsy  (Uyavaos,  koi  x^^P^^^^f 
Kal  awoxetpo/J/wros  i'o/itff6^o'ij.— Lucian's  *  Eyinrvtov. 

*  See  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
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cramped,  in  consequence  of  rules  indiscriminately 
prescribed  and  compulsorily  enforced. 

In  forming  useful  and  worthy  subjects  of  any  go-' 
vemment,  some  kind  of  early  instruction  is  neces- 
sary.    But  the  direct  interference  *  of  the  govem- 


*  Arifltotle,  at  the  opening  of  the  8th  Book  de  Republics, 
■peaks  boldly  in  the  aflBrmative ;  bel  yap  wpis  tcimiy  xoXcrev* 
€9dai'  TO  yap  i&os  r^s  woXirtiat  ^co<m|f  to  oireiOFy  Koi  ^vX^rrccK 
Ciiifdcy.  K,  r.  X. 

His  position,  and  the  reasons  he  adduces  for  defending  it, 
might  be  very  just  in  the  forms  of  government  that  prevailed 
in  Greece,  but  are  not  applicable  to  modern  governments. 
The  general  question  on  the  interference  of  the  governing 
powers  has  been  discussed  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Priestley^ 
who,  in  my  opinion,  has  fairly  and  fully  confuted  tlie  positions 
of  Dr.  Brown.  But,  while  I  acknowledge  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning, I  cannot  approve  of  the  unhandsome  manner  in  which 
he  treats  the  Established  Clergy.  None  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  ever  formed,  and  I  am  sure  none  of  them  have  expressed, 
a  wish  to  superintend  the  education  of  Dissenters,  or  to  pre- 
vent any  parent  ''from  educating  his  children  in  his  own  way." 
After  telling  us,  however,  <<  that  thejriends  of  liberty  would  be 
alarmed  if  the  direction  of  the  whole  business  of  education 
should  devolve  upon  the  Established  Clergy,"  he  adds,  "  and 
it  were  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  good  sense  of  freebom 
Britons  to  suppose  the  noble  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  and  a 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  confined  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  Protestant  Dissenters." — ^Priestley's  Principles  of  Go- 
vernment, p.  109. 

This  passage,  though  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  notes,  is  so  judicious  and  liberal,  that  I  think  myself 
justified  in  quoting  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers  and 
the  credit  of  Dr.  Priestley.  The  man  lives  not  who  has  a  more 
sincere  veneration  for  his  talents  and  virtues  than  I  have;  but 
for  his  sake  I  must  lament,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  I  cannot 
but  condemn,  the  unnecessary  and  unprovoked  attacks  which 
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ing  "powers  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  is  a 
subject  of  very  nice  speculation ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  were  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  protection,  which  implies  a  sort  of  tacit 
approbation,  than  to  ask  for  assistance,  which 
might  involve  us  in  unforeseen  difficulties. 

In  the  nobler  branches  of  learning,  and  the 
higher  classes  of  life,  it  seems,  I  confess,  not  only 
invidious  but  dangerous  for  the  legislative  powers 
to  prescribe  any  system  of  study.  But  when  I 
state  the  interposition  of  government  as  superfluous 
in  the  education  of  the  poor,  I  would  be  understood 
to  limit  my  position.  I  suppose  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  individuals  for  bringing  up  these 
children  "  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  to  continue; 
or  even  to  increase.  For,  in  a  contrary  state  of 
things,  I  agree  with  the  great  philosophical  writer 


he  seems  ambitious  of  making  upon  the  Established  Clergy, 
who  in  learning,  in  piety,  and  true  moderation,  stand,  we  hope; 
upon  an  honourable  level  with  the  Dissenting  Clergy. 

In  the  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  Legislation,  published  by  the 
Society  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  we  read  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  to  be  strictly  understood  only  in  the  peculiar 
and  confined  government  of  that  country ;  <<  A  legislator,  oc- 
cupied, like  the  father  of  his  country,  with  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  will  watch  rational  education,  to  the  end  that  children 
may  suck  in  with  the  milk  the  principles  and  maxims  which 
may  contribute  to  the  public  good  and  the  prosperity  of  indi- 
viduals. Upon  this  principle,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  we 
can  abandon  the  public  education  to  masters  that  depend  not 
on  Government,  or  are  little  concerned  with  the  State.'*-** 
P.  15. 
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an  tho  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  '^  the  idacatipB  of 
the  common  people  *  woaM  require^  in  a  civilized  and 
eommerctal  society,  more  attention  from  the  public^ 
than  that  of  people  of  fortune  and  rank.**  I  think 
wHh  him,  that  '^  the  jiublic  should  facilitate,  encou* 
rage,  and  even  impOBe)almost,upQii  the  whole  body  <^ 
people,  the  ncceasity  of  acquiring  the  most  essential 
parts  of  education ;'  and  I,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
approve  of  the  plan  which  he  has  hid  down  for  ao« 
quiring  them.  Opposed  then,  as  we  are,  by  petu- 
lant witlings,  or  by  chimerical  theorists,  we  have 
the  satisfaction,  you  see,  to  know  that  the  principle 
on  which  oar  charity  schools  are  founded,  is  tiet 
without  an  advocate  in  a  person  who  stands  in  the 
first  class  of  political  vrriters,  from  his  clear  and 
extensive  views,  from  his  copious  and  exact  in-* 
formation,  from  the  soundness  of  his  judgemeiit, 
and  from  the  liberality  of  his  spirit. 

To  those  who  complain  that  charity  schools  are 
subjected  to  the  controul  of  private  opinion,  and  not 
of  public  authority,  we  may  make  a  yet  &rther 
reply.  Public  authority,  though  it  does  not  patro- 
nize every  attempt,  or  dictate  every  regulation,  may, 
upon  the  discovery  of  great  abuses,  suppress  what  it 
does  not  endeavour  to  direct.  Beyond  these  limits 
there  seems  to  be,  at  present,  no  solid  reason  for  its 


«  See  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

Upon  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  th^  lower  classes  of 
mankind,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  writing,  see  the  Second 
Memoir  in  the  Berne  Essays. 
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iaterference ;  though  opportumties  hereaftet*  lAa^ 
arise  for  taking  up  the  subject  more  fiilly^  and  for 
giving  stability  and  regularity  to  those  forma  of 
education,  which  are  now  planned  by  the  wisdom 
and  supported  by  the  kindness  of  indiyiduals. — ^As 
to  private  opinion,  it  is  connected,  we  should  re* 
member,  with  private  benevolence.  It  is  the  opi* 
nion  of  men  who,  from  local  circumstances,  have  a 
large  and  correct  view  of  the  business  they  under^ 
take,  who  are  induced  to  undertake  it  from  their 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and  who 
execute  it  successfully,  by  laying  out  their  time, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  fortunes,  in  exercising  the 
talents,  and  in  cherishing  the  virtues  of  those  whom 
they  consider  as  partakers  of  the  same  nature,  sub^ 
jects  of  the  same  government,  and  heirs  of  the  same 
immortality.  Strange  therefore  it  is,  that  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  and  the  cavils  of  sophistry,  should 
ever  have  been  employed  to  depreciate  your  benevo- 
lent exertions,  or  to  discourage  you  from  making 
them* 

Whatever  infiuence  it  may  be  Hght  to  ascribe  to 
climate  or  to  situation,  their  effects,  we  know,  are 
considerably  controuled  by  the  iteration  of  laws, 
of  commerce,  and  science ;  and  much  too  as  these 
causes  have  been  already  instrumental  in  meliorat- 
ing the  condition^  and  exalting  the  aims  of  mankind, 
their  powers,  we  trust,  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
moral  world  is,  indeed^  so  wisely  constituted,  that 
ouv  actual  happiness  is  generally  proportionate  to 
the  degree,  in  which  we  are  ci^ble  or  worthy  of 
being  happy.    The  advantages  of  men,  as  social 
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beings^  result  chiefly  from  their  progi^ess  in  know- 
ledge and  civilization;  and  that  progress  is,  in  some 
instances,  the  cause,  and  in  some  the  effect^^  of  the 
government  we  obtain  over  our  passions,  and  of  the 
exercise  we  give  to  our  intellectual  and  corporeal 
powers.  Arguing,  indeed,  precipitately  from  the 
present  to  the  past,  and  blending  indiscriminately 
what  is  now  attainable  and  proper  in  our  own  situ- 
ations, with  that  which  was  not  placed  within  the 
reach,  or  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  former 
ages,  we  lament  their  seeming  defects,  and  condemn 
their  peculiar  practices,  without  considering  the  re- 
lative use  of  those  defects,  and  the  temporary  pro- 
priety of  those  practices.  Our  own  condition  is, 
doubtless,  far  better  than  theirs ;  and  yet  many  cir- 
cumstances which  now  conspire  to  our  well-being 
might,  in  a  different  postnre  of  things,  have  been 
altogether  injurious.  For  the  felicity  of  man,  in  a 
state  of  society,  really  depends  upon  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  which  are  connected  together  by  the 
closest  ties,  and  which  assist  or  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  each  other  by  a  force  which  often  is  least 
perceived  where  it  is  most  exerted. 

What  a  great  writer  *  upon  feudal  property  says 
of  the  political  world,  may  be  applied  to  many  other 
relations  and  interests  of  men  —  *^  societies  do  not 
remain  long  in  the  same  state.**  And  who  would, 
expect  that  they  can  be  stationary  among  creatures 
so  active  as  we  are  in  our  pursuits,  so  changeable 
in  our  opinions,  so  determined,  too,  in  the  choice, 

*  Dalrymple,  p.  277. 
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and  so  affected  in  the  consequences  of  both^  by  the 
opinions  and,  pursuits  of  other  men^  whether  coun- 
trymen or  strangers^  whether  friends  or  foes  ?  Yet, 
upon  the  whole^  surely  it  may  be  said,  that  evil,  felt 
and  understood  to  be  such,  gradually  works  out  its 
own  cure,  and  that  good,  on  the  contrary,  is  perpe- 
tuated by  the  deliberate  counsels  of  those  who  do, 
and  even  by  the  involuntary  concurrence  of  those 
who  do  not,  contemplate  its  causes,  and  appreciate 
its  value.  Thus,  upon  comparing  the  present  with 
the  former  state  of  man,  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  improvements,  both  in  the 
concerns  of  private  and  public  life,  are  solid .  and 
numerous :  that  our  imaginations  can  rarely  assign 
any  limits  to  them ;  and  that  our  best  efforts  ought 
to  be  employed  in  giving  them  new  vigour,  or  new 
stability.  Let  us  apply  this  general  reasoning  to 
the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

While  the  spirit  of  government  was  oppressive, 
and  the  manners  of  men  were  rude,  a  large  share  of 
knowledge  was  not  attainable  to  the  many ;  and  if 
attained,  it  would  not  have  been  desirable,  as  it 
would  only  have  given  them  a  more  distinct  view 
of  defects  that  could  not  be  supplied,  and  a  more 
acute  sense  of  distresses  that  could  not  be  alleviated. 
But,  from  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  which 
distinguishes  our  own  age,  and  which  has  some- 
times been  promoted  by,  and  sometimes  has  pro- 
moted, their  improvements  in  other  respects,  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  eventual  mischief 
from  communicating  a  portion  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  society.    To  exclude  them 
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from  it  delibevately,  *  were^  indeed^  ilfib^ral  and 
harsh.  Hie  visible  tendency  of  moral  oauaes  seems 
to  have  prepared  them  for  receiving  it ;  and  we  are 
called  npon  in  this,  as  in  similar  situations,  to  assist 
&at  tendency  by  regulating  its  directions,  and  by 
augmenting  its  force.  However  humble  be  the  si« 
tuation,  and  however  pressing  be  the  wants  of  these 
little  children,  all  have  time,  and  all  have  ability,  to 
perform  the  task  which  you  allot  them.  That  task 
fills  up  the  busy  hours  of  their  youUi,  not  unbeco- 
mingly, or  unprofitably ;  and  will  enable  them,  when 
they  have  reached  manhood,  to  employ  their  mo^ 
meats  of  leisure  innocently  and  agroeably.  It  will 
render 'f'  them  less  superstitious  or  less  profane;  less 

*  Thsy  who  would  exdude  tht  poor  from  ail  knowledge  are 
firsquently  persons  who  have  experienced  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  are  placed  in  very  respectable  stations.  Their 
reasoning,  however,  reminds  one  of  the  illiterate  and  brutal 
Cade's  interview  with  the  Clerk  of  Chatham : 

Cade,  Let  no  ali}i)S.*^Dost  thov  use  to  write  ihy  naase? 
Or  Ipsst  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  aa  honest,  plain-desling 
man? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up 
that  I  can  write  my  name. 

AB.  He  halh  confessed :  away  with  him  i  he*s  a  Tinatn  aid 
atrailor. 

Cede.  Away  with  him,  I  say;  hang  him  with  his  pen  and 
inkhorn  about  his  neck? 

King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Second  Pkrt. 

t  Adam  SmiA  states  most  forcibly  and  Ailly  the  advaatsgs 
of  guarding  agatnit  that  gross  ignsrsnco  aad  stupidity  wUcbt 
|n  a  civilised  society^  seem  so  frequently  to  benumb  the  under* 
standing  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.— <' Though  tho 
State,"  says  he,  "was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would  still  deserve  ks 
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discontented  with  their  lot,  and  less  ferocious  in 
their  passions ;  less  envious,  I  should  hope,  of  their 
superiors,  and,  I  am  sure,  less  disobedient  to  the 
laws.  I  say  not,  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in*- 
stances  of  men,  who,  though  they  have  gone  through 
these  humble  forms  of  education,  have  yet  fallen 
into  atrocious  crimes.  But  where  is  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  which  this 
objection  cannot  be  made  ?  Where  is  the  &irneas 
of  arguing  against  general  success  from  particular 
examples  of  failure  ?  Or,  what  room  can  there  be 
for  the  smallest  doubt  of  that  success,  if  we  cast  our 
eyes  back  from  the  present  condition  of  the  poor^ 
to  those  ages  when  they  were  less  enlightened  an4 
less  employed,  when  they  roamed  from  place  to 
place  without  any  settled  means  of  subsistence, 
when  they  plundered  with  all  the  shameless  and 
fearless  violence  of  confederated  bands,  and  eagerly 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  riot  or  sedition^? 

attention  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The 
State,  however,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  thelp 
inatrttction.  The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  are 
they  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  amona 
ignorant  nations,  frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
orders. An  instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  ar^ 
dww^  more  decent  and  orderiy  than  an  ignorant  and  stupkl 
one.  They  ifed  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respect- 
able, apd  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  supe- 
riors ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  mere  disposed  to  respect  those 
superiors.  They  are  more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more 
capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested  complunts  of  faction 
and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to  be 
misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  me%- 
siues  of  Government.'* — Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 
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But  trained  up  as  the  children  are  in  your  schools, 
they  will  be  able  to  catch  the  opinions  and  to  emu- 
late the  manners  of  their  superiors,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  th^r  own  happiness,  or  conducive 
to  the  public  tranquillity.     They  will  entertain  a 
just  sense  of  the  blessings  which  they  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  qualified  to  enjoy.     They  will  strive 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  them  by  a  meritorious 
conduct,  and  they  will  acquire  a  sort  of  claim  to 
draw  from  the  common  stock  of  happiness,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  share  which  they  contribute  to  it 
by  their  own  diligence  and  regularity.     These  con- 
siderations will,  I  hope,  refute  the  visionary  and  dan- 
gerous positions  of  those  who,  with  the  same  breath, 
expatiate. in  the  loudest  strain  of  encomium  upon 
that  accumulated  and  increasing  mass  of  knowledge 
to  which  the  higher  ranks  have  access,  and  yet  in- 
veigh with  the  utmost  bitterness  against  the  pro- 
priety of  dealing  out  the  smallest  pittance  of  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     I  will  not 
give  utterance  to  the  just  and  indignant  reply  which 
might  be  made  to  the  advocates  of  such  opinions, 
upon  the  score  of  ingratitude  towards  their  Maker, 
and  of  cruelty  towards  their  species.     But  I  will, 
without  hesitation,  pronounce  their  reasoning  so 
weak  and  so  impolitic,  that  no  man,  who  really  ac- 
quiesces in  it,  can  support  his  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  profound  philosopher,  or  of  a  gene- 
rous citizen.     If  artificial  means  be  used  to  check 
the  natural  progress  of  knowledge,  who  shall  dic- 
tate the  point  at  which  stagnation  is  to  begin,  or 
who  can  foresee  the  mischief  in  which  it  may  ter- 
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minate  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  peimitted  to 
take  its  course,  and  if  it  be  occasionally  assisted  in 
taking  it,  the  advantages  which  are  diffused  through 
the  lower  orders  of  men  will  flow  back  through  a 
thousand  channels,  and  swell  the  general  tide  of 
happiness  and  virtue.  When,  therefore,  our  theo- 
ries have  pressed  on  beyond  our  experience,  when 
our  discoveries  are  too  numerous  and  too  complex 
for  immediate  use,  and  when  the  spirit  by  which  we 
were  actuated  to  make  them  has  prepared  us  for 
seizing  every  future  opportunity  of  using  them 
effectually,  let  us  call  down  our  thoughts  for  a  mo- 
ment from  these  towering  subjects,  and  employ 
them  upon  improvements  which  the  humble  life  of 
the  poor  will  most  assuredly  admit.  When  genius 
and  industry  have  executed  the  greater  task  with 
distinguished  success,  let  not  our  pride  or  our  in- 
sensibility prevent  us  from  attempting  the  less. 

Just  ai^  interesting  as  these  observations  may  be, 
there  yet  are  persons  by  whom  the  late  rise  of  cha- 
rity schools  haa  been  thought  a  presumption  against 
them.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  for-- 
mer  ignorance  of  the  poor  be  a  reason  for  them  to 
remain  ignorant  for  the  future?  In  some  stages  of 
civilization,  knowledge  may  be  attained  with  greater 
ease,  and  used  with  greater  advantage,  than  in 
others  $  and  surely,  wheresoever  such  knowledge  is 
pkoed  within  our  reach,  it  warrants  our  pursuit. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  thkt 
the  intricate  and  silent  energy  of  those  moral  causei 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  general  happiness 
of  the  species,  baffles  the  craft  and  selfishness  df 

VOL.  II.  o 
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particular  men,  and  by  degrees  admits  all  to  a  share 
of  that  improvement  which  all  have  an  interest  in 
acquiring,  and  a  capacity  to  acquire.  But  I  will 
make  my  answer  to  this  objection  yet  more  minute 
and  more  exact.  Let  me  then  ask  the  objector, 
whence  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been 
so  long  neglected  ?  and  let  me  beg  his  attention, 
whilst  I  endeavour  to  search  the  question  to  the 
bottom.  Now  the  narrow  and  rigorous  system  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in  the  feudal  ages,  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  the  inferior  orders  of  men,  and 
that  total  want  of  civil  and  political  importance 
from  which  they  have  been  slowly  emerging  in 
more  enlightened  times,  will,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  fact  throughout  Europe.  But  in  our 
own  country  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Upon  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  where  youth  had  been  edu- 
cated before  the  aera  of  the  Reformation,  public 
schools  were  raised  and  supported  cither  by  the 
munificence  of  opulent  individuals,  or  by  the  funds 
of  corporate  societies.  In  these  schools  the  attach- 
ment to  classical  and  philosophical  studies,  which 
had  before  been  cultivated,  yet  remained.  The  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  learning  has,  indeed,  even  in 
succeeding  ages,  operated  distinctly  from  any  con- 
sideration of  its  use;  and  many  precious  hours  have 
been  wasted  by  a  boy  in  gaining  that  information 
which  his  wants  have  made  unimportant,  or  his 
vanity  burthensome  to  him,  when  he  bcicame  a 
man.  But,  whatever  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  scholars,  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  poor,  The  lower  classes  of  citi- 
-zens  were  indeed  scarcely  elevated  above  the  mean- 
ness of  servitude^  or  the  grossness  of  barbarism* 
The  roving  life  of  husbandmen  seemed  not  to  re- 
quire the  arts  even  of  reading  and  writing.  Manu- 
factures were  at  too  low  an  ebb,  and  in  too  confined 
a  circle,  to  give  daily  employment  to  such  multi- 
tudes as  are  now  engaged  in  them,  or  to  draw  any 
general  share  of  attention  to  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  those  who  were  trained  up  to  them. 
It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  property  was 
divided  into  smaller  shares,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  active  manufacturer  upon  the  haughty  lord  was 
by  degrees  lessened,  they,  who  grew  rich  from  the 
success  of  trade,  were  able  to  procure  for  themselves 
the  scanty  share  of  instruction  for  which  they  had 
immediate  occasion.  While  they  neither  asked, 
•nor  indeed  wanted,  assistance  from  those  who  were 
above  them,  they  had  not  leisure,  or  perhaps  the 
power,  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  persons 
who  were  yet  below  them,  and  whom,  probably, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  neither  en- 
titled to  what  they  called  the  privileges  of  educa- 
tion, nor  capable  of  sharing  its  advantages.  To 
this  external  state  of  things  we  must  add  some 
other  causes,  which  lie  deeply  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  itself. 

Our  age  is  distinguished  by  liberality  in  hospitals 
of  various  kinds,  and  it  may  for  a  moment  surprise 
us  that  an  equal  zeal  is  not  displayed  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  charity-schools.  But  the  actions  of 
men  are,  we  know,  influenced  not  so  much  by  the 
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reel  magnitude  of  evils  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  reflection,  as  by  the  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  accident ;  and  even  our  best 
sensibilities  are  excited  less  powerfully  by  the  calm 
and  correct  operations  of  our  reason,  than  by  the 
strong  and  vivid  colouring  in  which  objects  are 
painted  by  our  imagination.  From  mutilated  limbs, 
from  excruciating   diseases,  from  the  squallor  of 
penury,  from  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  from  the 
frantic  attitudes  and  convulsive  distortions  of  the 
lunatic,  from  the  helpless  imbecility  of  illegitimate 
infants,  and  from  the  complicated  miseries  of  de^ 
luded  young  women,  we  start  back,  when  they  rush 
upon  us  unexpectedly,  with  anguish   and  horror. 
There  are,   however,  particular  and  detached  in^ 
stances,  when  some  even  of  these  spectacles  do  not 
raise  any  violent  emotion ;  and  it  is  only  when  a 
voluntary  reflex  act  of  the  mind  has  stretched  their 
distresses  to  others,  that  the  idea  of  numbers  thus 
distressed  either  shakes  the  soul  with  terror,  or  melts 
it  into  compassion.     Occasions  ako  there  are,  on 
which  we  feel  not  any  strong  inclination  to  relieve 
the  suffSerings  of  mere  individuals ;  and  yet,  when  a 
general  scheme  is  established  for  succouring  the 
sufferers  amply  and  systematically,  we  are  in  a  mo^ 
ment  acted  upon  by  many  and  strong  impulses  from 
many  and  different  quarters.     Our  compassion  is 
awakened  by  a  sense  of  the  wide  extent  in  which 
our  fellow-creatures  are  afflicted — a  vigorous  spring 
is  given  to  our  benevolence,  from  the  consdousness 
tiiat  we  are  useful  to  numbers  —  a  generous  a»d 
almost  instinctive  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited  hj 
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the  kindness  which  many  others  exercise.  We 
feel  a  firm  and  animating  persuasion  that  our  own 
humane  exertions  will  be  wisely  and  effectually 
employed,  and,  (as  a  great  moralist  says  of  patriot- 
ism,) ^^independent  of  pure  sympathy*  with  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  oF 
our  own  charity,  ^^  we  are  pleased  with  the  contem- 
plation of  general  happiness,  and  are  interested  in 
whatever  can  tend  to  advance  it." 

Now  in  aU  the  above-mentioned  cases,  which  are 
pitied  as  soon  as  they  are  known,  misery  already 
exists,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  prominent  to  our 
view  in  all  its  collective  aggravations.  But  the  loss 
of  education  is  often  considered  as  implying  the 
absence  of  good  rather  than  the  existence  of  evil. 
The  calamities  and  the  crimes  that  hover  over 
the  ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  the  idleness  of  the 
poor,  are  not  yet  in  being.  That  ignorance  itself 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  simphcity,  that  rude- 
ness is  called  vivacity,  and  that  idleness  is  imputed 
rather  to  a  wanton  and  transient  love  of  sport,  than 
to  any  rooted  and  dangerous  reluctance  to  labour. 
It  requires,  therefore,  some  firmness  of  spirit,  and 
some  activity  of  understanding,  to  draw  together 
all  the  scattered  mischiefs  that  await  the  poor,  into 
one  assemblage,  where  each  shall  appear  to  our 
judgment  in  its  proper  form,  and  where  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  all  instantaneously  carries  our 
imaginations  over  a  long  and  formidable  train  of 
approaching  evils. 

*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  274. 
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But  the  want  of  foresight,  to  which  we  are 
chiefly  to  ascribe  the  want  of  feeling  in  those  who 
are  languid  in  the  support  of  charity-schools,  is  not 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  audience.  You 
have  attempted  what  was  totally  overlooked,  or  in- 
sufficiently provided  for,  at  the  Reformation  —  by 
adapting  your  plans  to  the  real  advantage  of  society, 
and  to  the  real  situations  of  those  who  are  more 
immediately  affected  by  them,  you  have  done  wisely, 
what  in  former  ages  might  have  been  done  imper- 
fectly, either  from  injudicious  prepossessions  in 
£sLV0ur  of  literature,  or  from  inattention  to  those 
changes  in  the  situations  and  pursuits  of  men, 
which  at  that  period  were  silently  taking  place, 
and  the  causes  of  which  were  then  preparing  to  act, 
and  since  have  acted,  with  encreasing  force  and 
through  a  wider  extent. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  disputing  against  the  utility 
of  charity-schools,  because  they  were  not  earlier 
instituted,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
advantages  which  are  generally  attached  to  them  in 
their  present  situations.  One  of  those  advantages 
is  the  religious  instruction  which  you  give  the  poor; 
for,  if  they  receive  it  not  from  you,  in  what  quarter 
must  they  search  for  it  ?  or  of  what  kind  will  that 
be  which  they  are  most  likely  to  receive  ?  From 
the  grossness  of  their  own  conceptions,  and  the 
profligacy  of  their  own  lives,  some  parents  bring 
up  their  children  in  habits  of  profaneness  and  im* 
piety.  Others  are  too  volatile  in  their  tempers,  or 
too  intent  upon  their  business,  to  employ  any  se- 
rious care  upon  the  subject.     A  third  sort  have 
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fonnedy  and  will  therefore  communicate,  very  mis- 
taken opinions,  and  through  a  well-meant,  but  mis- 
guided zeal,  either  inflame  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren with  spiritual  pride,  or  bewilder  them  with 
fanaticism,  or  darken  them  with  despair.  ^^  The 
truths  of  religion,*'*  says  an  illustrious  critic,  "  are 
too  important  to  be  new ;  they  have  been  taught  in 
our  infancy ;  they  have  mingled  with  our  solitary 
thoughts  and  familiar  conversation,  and  are  habitu- 
ally interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.**  But 
to  the  poor  this  flattering  description  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. In  their  infancy  they  are  seldom  taught  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  and  how  then  in  their  man- 
hood will  they  feel  the  inclination  or  obtain  the 
power  to  learn  them  ?  They  rise  with  the  rising 
8an  to  their  labour,  and  wlien  he  sets  some  retire 
to  repose  in  refreshing  slumbers,  and  some  to  revel 
in  coarse  intemperance.  The  unavoidable  business 
of  life  shuts  out  severe  meditation,  and  amidst  the 
sudden  and  sharp  cares  that  often  annoy  them, 
either  the  whole  attention  of  their  minds  is  absorbed 
in  looking  after  alleviations ;  or,  if  alleviations  can- 
not be  obtained,  they  are  sometimes  depressed  into 
a  state  of  sullen  and  dreary  despondence,  and  some- 
times driven  on  to  frantic  expedients  of  violence 
and  dishonesty.  How  important  is  it  then  to  teach 
religion,  when  it  may  be  taught  easily  and  effectu- 
ally? How  necessary  does  it  appear  to  give  the 
poor  a  saving  knowledge  of  their  God,  "  at  a  time 
when  he  may  be  found,"  and  "  before  the  great 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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water-floods  rush  in^^'whcn  it  maybe  impossible  for 
them  "  to  come  nigh  him." 

To  moral  agents^  however  exalted  be  their  sta-^ 
tion,  or  however  eminent  their  talents,  the  know* 
ledge  of  religion,*  which  constitutes  a  most  im* 
portant  part,  and  which  includes  the  most  powerful 
sanctions  of  morality  itself,  is  essentially  necessary 
But  the  expediency  of  teaching  it  among  the  poor 
may  be  evinced  by  peculiar  reasons  — ^Would  you 
regulate  their  conduct  by  the  commands  of  their 
superiors  ?  those  conunands  may  be  inconsistent  or 
unjust,  sometimes  dictated  by  caprice,  and  some* 
times  productive  of  oppression.  Would  you  sub- 
due their  passions  by  the  restraints  of  law  ?  those 
restraints  lead  to  negative  rather  than  positive  ex- 
cellence ;  they  deter  from  great  crimes,  but  do  not 
prevent  the  less;  in  many  instances  they  cannot 
operate,  and  in  all  they  operate  feebly,  unless  as- 
sisted by  other  principles  previously  adopted  and 
firmly  established.  But  if  these  resources  fail,  can 
we  find  no  other,  you  will  say,  unless  we  listen  to 
the  austere  and  inexorable  voice  in  which  religion 
exacts  the  obedience  of  her  votaries  ?  By  the  higher 


*  To  counteract  the  power  of  temptation,  hope  must  be  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  reward,  and  fear  by  the  expectation  of 
punishment ;  and  virtue  may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality^ 
but  must  derive  her  authority  from  religion.  When,  therefore^ 
the  obligations  of  morality  are  taught,  let  the  sanctions  of 
Christianity  never  be  forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be  shewn  that 
they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other.  Religion  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  morality  the  will  of  God.— 
Preface  to  the  Preceptor,  p.  27. 
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and  more  polished  orders  of  society,  other  resources, 
I  confess,  may  be  found,  though,!  fear,  to  little  pur- 
pose— but  by  the  lower,  I  contend,  they  cannot  be 
found  at  all.  The  ideas  of  a  poor  man  are  too  nar- 
row to  be  much  enlarged  by  philosophy,  and  his 
sentiments  are  too  coarse  to  be  refined  by  honour. 
A  delicate  regard  to  propriety,  the  ardent  love  of 
glory,  the  abstract  fitness  of  things,  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  virtue,  are  sounds  by  the  music  of  which 
his  ear  is  not  exchanted,  if  we  ^' charm  ever  so 
wisely.**  But  when  religion  is  set  before  him  he 
understands  the  justness  of  its  precepts,  he  admires 
the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  and  he  feels  the  aw- 
fulness  of  its  commands.  Without  difficulty  he 
acquires  a  reverential  sense  of  a  Creator  and  a  Re* 
deemer,  and  he  embraces,  without  hypocrisy,  the 
plain  and  salutary  belief  of  a  Heaven  and  a  Hell. 

That  religion  is  useful  in  taming  the  fierceness 
and  alleviating  the  afflictions  of  the  poor,  has  been 
acknowledged  even  by  its  adversaries.  They  pro- 
fess indeed  to  derive  their  own  opinions  from  the 
magnificent  eloquence  of  a  Bolingbroke,  the 
pointed  raillery  of  a  Voltaire,  or  the  profound  re- 
searches of  a  Hume.  But  their  vanity,  and,  I 
should  hope,  even  their  good  sense,  prevent  them 
frt)in  maintaining  that  the  same  opinions  can  be 
safely  recommended  to  their  inferiors.  They  are 
kd,  by  mingled  motives  of  prudence  and  of  benevo- 
lence, to  confess  that  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
are  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  belief  of  that  reli- 
gion, which  their  superiors  it  seems  are  privileged 
to  reject  as  untrue,  and  to  deride  perhaps  as  absurd. 
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Unnecessary,  therefore,  as  it  were  on  the  present 
occasion  to  repel  the  objections  which  they  urgc^ 
against  the  general  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  I 
think  it  not  improper  to  avail  myself  of  the  conces- 
sions they  make  in  favour  of  its  importance.  L 
will,  however,  go  one  step  farther,  for  the  sake  of 
checking  that  petulance,  which  a  contemptuous  dis- 
belief of  Revelation  is  too  apt  to  excite,  and  which, 
when  supported  by  the  examples  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  respectable  stations,  extends  its  malignant 
influence  to  the  most  unlettered,  and  the  most  hum- 
ble classes  of  mankind.  That  my  sentiments  may 
be  heard  with  more  attention,  and  produce  a  fuUec 
effect,  I  will  deliver  them  in  the  words  of  a  writer 
whose  ingenuity  entitles  him  to  respect  both  froni 
the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  religious  educa-r 
tion*  "  We  are  led*  to  the  belief  of  a  future  state, 
not  only  by  the  weaknesses,  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  human  nature,  but  by  the  noblest  and  best  prin-r 
ciples  which  belong  to  it ;  by  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
by  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and  injustice.  When 
the  general  rules  which  determine  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  actions  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  laws 
of  an  all-powerful  Being,  who  watches  over  our 
conduct,  and  who,  in  a  life  to  come,  will  reward  the 
observance  and  punish  the  breach  of  them,  they 
necessarily  acquire  a  new  sacredness  from  this  con^ 
sideration.  That  our  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
Deity  ought  to  be  the  supreme  rule  of  our  conduct, 
can  be  doubted  of  by  nobody  who  believes  his  ex«* 

^  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SenUmenU,  p.  244.  ' 
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iatence.  The  very  thought  of  disobedience  appeara 
to  involve  in  it  the  most  shocking  impropriety. 
How  vain,  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  man,  either 
to  oppose  or  to  neglect  the  commands  that  were 
laid  upon  him  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
power  ?" 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression.  While  the 
necessity  of  training  up  the  poor  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  thus  apparent,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  opportunities  for  doing  so  are  very  favour- 
able. They  are  not  entangled  in  that  pernicious 
scepticism  which  explains  away  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  and  the  obligations  of  virtue.  They 
are  not  deluded  by  that  wanton  and  Ucentious 
sophistry  which  draws  a  lustre  around  profaneness 
from  the  plea  of  fashion,  and  which  measures  the 
right  to  be  vicious  by  the  impunity  which,  amidst 
the  blandishments  of  opulence  and  the  privileges  of 
power,  vice  too  often  enjoys.  Their  minds  are 
neither  relaxed  by  luxury,  nor  pampered  by  pride. 
They  do  not  affect  a  haughty  and  impious  inde* 
pendence  upon  the  power  or  the  bounty  of  Heaven. 
In  the  counsels  of  their  own  wisdom,  or  the 
strength  of  their  own  arm,  they  dare  not  confide. 
Pinched  as  they  are  by  want,  buffeted  by  afironts, 
or  pining  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  they  gladly  flee 
for  shelter  to  a  Master  who*  can  protect,  and  to  a 
Friend  who  will  not  desert  them.  That  friend  and 
that  master  is  the  God  whom  we  teach  them  to 
fear,  to  love,  and  obey. 

Other  reasons  for  instructing  the  poor  on  religi- 
ous subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  of 
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their  judgmetit  aind  the  intenseness  of  their  hopes 
and  fears.  Hence,  if  their  minds  have  not  been 
early  fixed  in  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  or  their  mo- 
rals regulated  by  its  laws,  they  at  a  later  period  of 
life  precipitately  adopt  the  most  irrational  tenets. 
They  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  performance  of 
external  ceremonies,  and  the  profession  of  what  is 
called  ^'  a  saving  faith,*'  will  atone  for  the  commis- 
sion of  every  vice,  and  supply  the  want  of  every 
virtue.  Shuddering  at  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  from  their  past  misconduct  exposed,  they  rush 
into  every  opinion  however  unreasonable,  and  grasp 
at  every  hope  however  fallacious,  which  may  hold 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  future  security.  The 
well-grounded  terrors  of  the  Publican  are  then 
quickly  succeeded  by  the  presumptuous  confidence 
of  the  Pharisee.  They  who  yesterday  smote  their 
breasts,  and  anxiously  called  upon  God  to  be  ^^  mer- 
ciful to  them  as  sinners,'*  may  to-morrow  boldly 
"  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  proudly  exult  in 
those  imaginary  effusions  of  grace  which  have 
transformed  them  into  beings  such  as  ^*  no  other 
men  are,"  and  have  placed  them  among  the  elect, 
who  are  in  no  peril  of  falling.  This  wild  delusion 
of  the  understanding  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any 
radical  improvement  of  the  heart,  nor  does  it  lead 
to  that  repentance  which,  in  the  solemn  and  em* 
phatical  language  of  the  Scripture,  is  '^not  to  be 
repented  of."  On  the  contrary,  it  spurns  all  the 
calmer  dictates  of  reason,  and  stifles  the  most  salu- 
tary suggestions  of  conscience.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  former  righte^ 
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oiunesB ;  but,  by  the  remembrance  of  former  crimes, 
it  often  is  fatally  confirmed.  In  those  who  have 
taken  up  their  system  of  faith,  and  entered  upon 
the  work  of  salvation,  late  in  life,  it  is  corrected 
very  rarely.  It  is  to  be  effectually  prevented  only 
by  the  assistance  of  education,  which,  beginning 
from  right  principles,  advances  to  virtuous  habits, 
and  then,  by  an  easy  and  uninterrupted  progress, 
terminates  in  humility  without  abject  fear,  in  piety 
without  vain  superstition,  in  a  faith  that  will  never 
misguide,  and  in  a  hope  that  will  never  fail. 

Such  an  education  only  will  either  prevent  the 
poor  from  falling  into  habits,  from  which  they  will 
have  occasion  to  be  reformed,  or  guard  them  from 
the  dreadftd  mistakes  they  commit  in  their  endea- 
vours after  reformation.  Such  an  education  too 
are  your  Schools  evidently  calculated  to  furnish. 
And  who,  then,  that  seriously  reflects  upon  their 
usefulness,  would  be  so  imprudent  or  so  inhuman 
as  to  obstruct  their  success  ?  Permit  me  therefore 
to  add,  that,  among  other  regulations,  I  could  wish 
every  establishment  of  this  kind  to  adopt  some  of 
the  rules,  which  have  already  been  employed  in 
several  great  cities  for  the  exact  and  pious  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the  mode  of  observ- 
ing it,  we  may  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
sullen  austerity  of  the  Puritan,  and  the  indecoroua. 
gaiety  of  the  Papist.  To  all  orders  of  men,  the 
Lovd*s^  Day  is  made  by  custom  a  season  of  rest 
from  labour  —  but  we  may  do  more  for  these  chil- 
dren. Necessary  ^e  know  it  is  for  us  to  summon 
their  attention  to  meditation  and  prayer ;  and,  per- 
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haps,  it  will  not  be  thought  absolutely  impractical 
ble  to  relieve  and  enliven  their  minds,  by  directing 
the  offices  of  devotion  to  be  succeeded,  after  a  pro* 
per  interval,  by  some  harmless  and  temperate  r&» 
creations. 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  the 
Masters  of  Charity-schools,  which  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  as  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  success 
of  your  institutions.  A  great  writer  of  antiquity* 
assigns  as  one  chief  cause  for  the  failure  of  educa^ 
tion,  that  parents  make  a  wrong  choice  of  a  pre* 
ceptor,  or  that,  when  he  is  chosen,  they  lay  aside  all 
further  concern  about  him  and  his  pupil.  This 
alarming  objection  cannot  be  alleged  against  your 
plan.  For  your  knowledge  of  a  master  you  do  not 
depend  upon  casual  or  partial  information.  He 
lives  among  you,  and  his  real  character  is  known- 
It  is  examined  before  you  choose  him;  and,  in 
making  your  choice,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  suffirages  has  never  appeared  in  favour 
of  any  candidate,  who  was  disqualified  for  his  office 
by  glaring  incapacity  as  a  teacher,  or  by  notorious 
immorality  as  a  man.  When  chosen,  he  is  subject 
to  your  controul,  and  dependent  upon  your  approba* 
tion.  He  has  no  collateral  resources,  either  to  pro*- 
mote  his  own  interest  or  to  blow  up  his  pride, 
^uch  is  the  frequency  and  such  the  exactness  of 
your  enquiries,  that  he  cannot  hope  for  impunity  if 
he  be  guilty  of  habitual  inattention  or  flagrant  mis* 

*  See  Plutarch  de  Liberia  Educandis,  p.  9.  edit.  Xyland. 
From  this  edition  I  have  quoted  all  the  preceding  passages 
from  Plutarch. 
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conduct.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  exa- 
mining the  proficiency  of  his  scholars,  you  come 
prepared  for  that  examination  by  more  correct 
judgments,  and  with  larger  experience,  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  teacher  himself.  You  are  exempt 
from  the  pride  and  the  partiality  of  parents,  from 
their  propensity  to  be  deluded  "  with  smooth  things,** 
and  their  reluctance  to  hear  many  important  though 
mortifying  truths.  You  decide  upon  the  talents 
and  morals  of  boys  by  the  test  of  a  plan  which  you 
have  yourselves  instituted,  the  utility  of  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  measure  by  facts,  and  the  defects 
of  which  you  can  discover  without  difficulty,  and 
supply  without  delay.  You  are  therefore  in  the 
habit  of  performing  what  parents  are  apt  to  neglect; 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  perform  it  much  better 
than  their  ignorance,  their  inexperience,  their  fret- 
ful impatience,  or  their  misguided  affection,  will 
usually  permit  them  to  do. 

Another  argument  for  the  exertions  of  our  best 
^ideavours  to  instruct  the  poor  may  be  urged  from 
Ae  disadvantages  which,  in  this  age,  accompany 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  luxury  that 
rushed  in  after  the  successes  of  one  war,  has  not 
been  corrected  by  the  disasters  of  another :  the  ar- 
tificial wants  of  men  are  multiplied  rather  than  di- 
minished, though  many  sources  of  gratification 
have  been  interrupted ;  and  the  inordinate  appetite 
for  dissipation  and  extravagance  which  originally 
burst  out  among  the  idle  and  the  opulent,  has  de- 
scended by  rapid  strides  to  those  persons  who  de- 
rive their  subsistence  only  from  their  labour.  Hence 
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the  long  and  dismal  catalogue  of  crimes  \7hich  har^ 
raas  our  families  by  perpetual  alarms^  and  crowd 
our  gaols  with  atrocious  oflfenders.  Hence  the  ex^ 
ecution  of  our  laws  *  is  frequent  without  being  effi- 
cacious, and  severe  without  being  formidable. 
Hence  the  bitterness  of  death  is  so  often  tasted  by 
those  who  are  in  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  youth^ 
whose  proficiency  in  wickedness  has  outrun  the 
common  course  of  depraved  nature,  and  whom  we 
think  ourselves  authorised  to  cut  off  before  they 
have  attained  any  distinct  sei^se  of  right  or  wrong, 
or  have  met  even  with  any  fair  opportunities  of  be- 
coming useful  members  in  society.  That  the  num-*' 
her  of  such  criminals  surpasses  all  example,  is  well 
known  to  those  worthy  and  considerate  men  who 
have  no  inclination  to  indulge  their  spleen,  or  to 
display  their  discernment  in  the  gloomy  and  vehe- 
ment language  of  exaggeration.  By  what  means 
then  shall  we  shelter  the  rising  generation  from  the 
moat  flagrant  of  all  corruption,  and  the  most  fright- 
ful of  all  dangers  }  The  vigilant  spirit  of  Uberty, 
and  the  generous  feelings  of  humanity,  render  every 
great  change  in  the  police  of  our  country  moat  diffi- 
cult and  most  perilous.  And,  indeed,  if  the  laws 
be  ever  so  nicely  framed,  and  ever  so  steadily  admi- 
nistered, the  remedy  seldom  reaches  the  root  of  the 
disease,  and,  when  emfdoyed  to  check  it  only  in  the 
kat  stipes  of  stubborness  and  malignity,  it  acts  with 

*  Laws  are  a  bad  method  of  changing  the  manners  and  cub« 
toms ;  'til  by  rewards  and  example  that  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  bring  Aat  about— Analysis  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  by  D*  Akm- 
bert,  p.  72. 
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a  severity  which  is  endured  rather  than  applauded^ 
and  which  shocks  where  it  ought  only  to  reform. 
Are  we  then  serious  in  our  wishes  to  restore  health 
and  soundness  to  the  hody  politic  ?  Do  we  really 
pity  the  sufferings  of  the  offender,  and  really  detest 
the  malignity  of  his  offence  ?  Do  our  hearts  shud- 
der and  recoil  at  the  extreme  rigours  of  justice  ? 
and  are  we  sincerely  anxious  to  avert  the  mischiefs 
which  can  alone  warrant  us  in  employing  those  ri- 
gours ?  Let  us,  then — ^I  beseech  you,  in  the  name 
of  God,  let  us  earnestly  and  heartily  have  recourse 
to  education. — We  must  "  begin  at  the  beginning" 
—-we  must  prevent  what  is  evil  by  implanting  what 
is  good — we  must  enlighten  the  understanding  as 
well  as  controul  the  will — ^we  must  govern  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  not  by  the  dread  of  losing  exist- 
ence, but  by  the  hope  of  finding  it  comfortable— we 
must  shew  ourselves  the  preservers  of  men's  Uves, 
by  standing  forth  as  the  guardians  of  their  in- 
nocence instead  of  shedding  their  unrighteous 
blood,  under  a  plea  of  necessity,  which  does  not  al- 
ways vanquish  our  scruples,  or  calm  our  indigna- 
tion,— we  must  endeavour,  by  early  and  wholesome 
instruction,  to  save*  their  precious  souls. 

After  mentioning  these  advantages  in  detail,  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 

*  The  serious  and  learned  reader  will  here  recollect  with 
pleasure  this  solemn,  and,  I  think,  most  apposite  passage  of 
Plato:  oviiy  SiXXi>  l\ovtra  tU  &hov  //  ^^h  Ip^traiy  tX^v  rfis 
jraiielof  re  xai  rpo^fji''  a  brj  koI  Xiyerai  fiiyivra  i^cXeiv  ^  pXair- 
T€iv  Toy  rtXevr^wayra  eifBis  iv  ^x^  ^^*  cjcclve  iro|>e/af.— -Phsdo, 
p.  107. 
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Utility  of  charity-schools,  by  additional  arguments 
drawn  from  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
country,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  atten- 
tion, and  from  the  general  mode  of  instruction  that 
is  usually  pursued  in  these  seminaries. 

Upon  comparing  the  present  age  with  those  that 
are  past,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  our  proficiency 
in  the  abstract  sciences  has  been  more  rapid  and 
more  conspicuous  ;  that  our  taste  in  polite  litera- 
ture is  formed  with  greater  exactness  and  refined 
with  greater  excellence;  and  that  our  habits  of 
thinking,  both  upon  speculative  and  practical  sub- 
jects are,  upon  the  whole,  more  just  and  more  en- 
larged. But  general  advantage  of  every  kind  is 
attended  with  partial  inconvenience.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  wide-spread  and  eager 
curiosity,  which  has  been  awakened  by  the  difiusion 
of  knowledge,  should  give  rise  to  a  swarm,  both  of 
writers  who  are  unable  to  furnish  instruction,  and 
of  readers  who  are  careless  about  receiving  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said,*  that  even  in  seminaries  pro- 
fessedly dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  a 
desultory  and  superficial  sort  of  reading  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  patient  and  systematical 
study ;  that  dullness  and  vanity  have,  with  insolent 
profanation,  seized  for  their  own  use,  the  noblest 
discoveries  of  genius,  and  the  brightest  improve- 
ments of  taste ;  that  the  presumptuous  sciolist  has 

*  I  content  myself  with  stating  and  censuring  these  injurious 
representations  of  our  unirersities.  Of  the  authors  I  say  only 
as  Herodotus  says  of  some  Greek  plagiaries,  l£,iiws  ra  ohySfiara^ 
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usurped  the  honours  due  only  to  the  profound 
scholar ;  and  that  the  ambition  of  young  men  is 
exercised,  not  in  exploring  the  dark  and  deep  mine 
where  alone  our  forefathers  searched  after  truth, 
but  in  decking  themselves  in  a  slight  and  gaudy  at- 
tire of  accomplishments,  numerous  without  order, 
and  ornamental  without  use.  We  arc  also  told 
that  the  higher,  and  even  the  middle  classes  of  man- 
kind, lavish  their  time  upon  publications  which  un- 
brace the  vigour  of  their  understandings,  degrade 
the  dignity  of  their  manners,  and  contaminate  the 
purity  of  their  principles.  The  former  of  these 
complaints  is  not  only  invidiously  exaggerated,  but, 
I  trust,  is  utterly  groundless.  For  the  latter,  I 
with  sorrow  confess  there  is  too  much  foundation; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  it  proposed  by  the  most  fro- 
ward  murmurer,  or  the  most  refining  innovator, 
that  all  the  avenues  to  trifling  or  pernicious  know- 
ledge should  be  violently  barred  up,  especially  in  an 
age  when  the  path  to  that  which  is  useful  lies  open 
to  the  same  persons,  and  may  also  be  found  nearly 
with  the  same  ease.  If  then  we  do  not  exclude  the 
opulent  and  independent  members  of  the  commu- 
nity from  an  education  which  is  so  often  perverted, 
why  should  we  refiise  to  the  poor  that  information 
which  they  are  most  unlikely  to  pervert?  Tied 
down  as  they  are  to  their  daily  tasks,  and  content 
with  their  little  earnings,  they  have  no  leisure  to 
trifle  away,  no  curiosity  to  indulge,  no  superfluities 
of  money  to  squander  upon  such  books  as  would 
relax  their  industry,  inflate  their  pride,  and  poison 
their  morals. 

p2 
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That  charity-schools  are  not  wholly  useless,  may* 
I  think,  be  inferred  from  the  concessions  of  those 
who,  however  they  may  oppose  these  schools  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  would  feel  some  alarm  if 
the  poor  were  universally  incapable  of  reading  and 
writing.  If,  then,  it  be  in  some  degree,  and  in  some 
circumstances,  an  advantage  to  read  and  to  write,  it 
becomes  the  objectors  to  shew,  not  by  vague  aur*- 
mises  and  hardy  assertions,  but  in  definite  terms, 
and  by  clear  evidences,  the  limits  by  which  charities 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  circumscribed.  In  the 
progress  of  our  social  improvements  these  qualificar 
tions  are  beginning  to  be  accessible  to  the  poor, 
and  therefore  we  require  some  argument,  founded 
upon  the  known  condition  of  the  world,  to  convince 
us,  that  we  are  extending  our  measures  beyond  the 
real  wants  of  individuals,  and  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  public  good.  But  that  we  do  not  remotely 
counteract  the  one,  and  that  we  are  actually  supply- 
ing the  other,  will  appear  from  a  plain  state  of  the 
question.  For,  after  all  the  complaints  that  have 
been  urged  against  making  the  poor  too  enlight- 
ened, or  too  proud,  what,  may  we  ask,  is  in  these 
schools  professedly  taught  ?  Nothing  more,  surely, 
and  nothing  less,  than  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  and  religion — ^principles,  which  every 
man  is  interested  in  knowing,  which  by  our  plan  of 
instruction  are  sufficiently  known,  and  which, 
among  those  who  are  not  so  instructed,  are  known 
very  imperfectly,  or  very  erroneously.  At  what 
time  are  they  taught?  When  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  best  impressions,  and  when  the  body 
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18  not  Strong  enough  to  endure  any  severe  toil.  To 
whom  is  the  office  of  teaching  consigned  ?  To  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  to  perform  what  they  under- 
take, and  who  are  exposed  to  censure,  if  they  are 
negligent  in  performing  it.  In  what  situation  does 
die  learner  himself  stand  ?  He  is  under  the  eye  of 
superiors,  who  are  justly  the  objects  of  his  rever- 
ence, and  of  benefactors,  who  have  a  claim  upon 
his  gratitude.  He  is  in  the  presence  of  boys,  whose 
improvement  wiU  excite  emulation  when  it  is  re- 
warded, and  whose  faults,  when  they  are  punished, 
will  deter  him  from  imitation.  Now  the  same  in- 
struction, conveyed  under  different  circumstances, 
would  probably  be  productive  of  less  beneficial 
effects.  The  diligence  of  a  boy,  if  exerted  and 
praised  only  in  soUtude,  would  lose  much  of  its 
vigour.  His  peculiarities  in  temper  and  in  manners 
would  not  be  worn  away  by  the  constant  and  gentle 
attrition  of  surrounding  examples.  His  aversion  to 
labour,  though  it  might  yield  to  harsh  expedients, 
would  not  be  overcome  by  that  mechanical  sense  of 
obligation,  and  that  instinctive  spirit  of  conformity, 
which  operate  most  advantageously  in  large  semi- 
naries, where  all  feel  themselves  impelled  to  execute 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  degree  or  other, 
what  is  required  of  all.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  other  charitable 
institutions,  your  bounty  is  employed  in  a  better 
direction,  and  acts  with  greater  effect,  than  in  cases 
where  it  is  exercised  only  by  individuals  for  the 
sake  of  individuals,  and  consequently  must  want  the 
regularity  of  system,  and  the  energy  of  combination. 
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But  upon  the  general  utility  of  charity-schools^ 
as  I  have,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  already  delivered 
my  sentiments  to  you  and  to  the  public,  I  now  will 
pursue  my  enquiries  no  ferther.  While,  however, 
I  confess  my  inability  to  fortify  those  sentiments  by 
many  new  arguments,  I  will  not  pass  over  in  silence 
one  circumstance  which  is  not  dishonourable,  I 
trust,  to  myself,  and  the  mention  of  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  former  Sermon  I  have 
met  with  a  book  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  very 
dangerous  tendency,  because  it  is  written  with  that 
wily  ambiguity  of  language  which  confounds  the 
well-meaning,  and  with  that  uncouth  yet  captivat- 
ing air  of  buffoonery,  which  is  too  apt  to  recom- 
mend licentious  opinions  to  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  who  are  already  prejudiced  on  the  side  of 
licentiousness.  The  writer  (of  whom  I  have  spoken 
in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse),  with  an  effrontery 
equally  shocking  to  decorum  and  humanity,  con- 
tends for  the  abolition  of  charity-schools.  Over 
false  policy  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  false  philan- 
thropy, by  representing  almost  every  kind  and  every 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  lower  class  of  men,  not 
only  as  useless,  but  even  as  destructive.  Now  this 
wanton  and  unblushing  malignity  of  Mandeville, 
reminds  me  of  the  Barons,  who,  from  a  narrow  jea- 
lousy, petitioned  Richard  the  Second,  that  ^'  no 
villain  *  should  send  his  son  to  school ;"  when  their 
infamous  request  met  with  the  same  repulse  which 

*  See  Barrington'8  Ancient  Statutes,  p.  271. 
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the  same  application  would,  in  these  days  of  en-r 
larged  and  liberal  thinking,  undoubtedly  experience. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  savage  policy  of  the 
Spartans  toward  their  miserable  Helots.  Or,  to 
employ  a  comparison  which  later  ages  may  justify, 
it  springs  from  the  same  corrupt  motives,  and  leada 
to  the  same  ruinous  consequences,  with  the  cus- 
toms of  those  Colonial  tyrants  who,  in  order  to  se^ 
cure  the  extorted  obedience  of  their  slaves,  condemn 
them  to  a  state  of  helpless  ignorance  ;  who  establish 
the  blindness  of  the  understanding  as  a  measure  for 
the  activity  of  the  body,  and  barbarously  punish  by 
torture  those  crimes  which  instruction  might  hs,^ 
pily  have  prevented. 

They  who  have  imbibed  Mandeville*s  spirit,  are 
not  ashamed  to  re-echo  his  sophistry.  Hence  the 
cause  of  those  who  oppose  charity-schools  is,  I 
know,  supported  by  specious  pretences  of  tender- 
ness to  the  tranquillity  of  the  poor,  and  of  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  public.  But  when  these  pro- 
fessions are  stripped  of  the  disguise  in  which  they 
are  craftily  enveloped,  we  shall  generally  find  them 
to  originate  in  the  pride  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
urged,  and  to  terminate  in  cruelty  to  those  against 
whom  they  are  directed.  I  hope,  indeed,  not  to  be 
uncharitable  when  I  say,  that  the  real  sentiments  of 
such  men  ought  to  be  clothed  in  this  language : 
*'  While  the  poor  are  in  a  state  of  depression  they 
may  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  ex- 
clusive interests,  and  in  obedience  to  the  arbitrary 
commands,  of  their  superiors.  But  should  they  once 
be  enabled  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  ignorance^ 
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they  will  soon  shake  off  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
Their  intellectual  improvement  will  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  their  civil  importance*  When  their 
opinions  are  set  free  from  the  shackles  <^  error,  and 
their  industry  is  invigorated  by  the  hope  of  reward, 
many  of  them  will  emerge  from  penury  to  compe^ 
tence,  and  from  competence  they  will  aspire  to  in- 
dependence and  to  freedom.  They  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  new  rights  will  unquestionably 
arise,  and  where  they  will  not  want  either  the  judg* 
ment  tO'  estimate,  or  the  spirit  to  assert  them.** 
These,  I  suspect,  are  the  dreaded  effects  which  dis* 
courage  the  unfeeling  and  the  proud  from  co-ope* 
rating  with  us  in  this  our  labour  of  love.  But 
surely  every  person  who  would  oppose  such  effects 
deserves,  in  a  civilized  country,  to  be  hunted  down 
with  infamy,  and  every  measure  that  tends  to  pro* 
duce  them  ought  to  be  employed  with  firmness. 
Debauchery  and  laziness,  hostility  to  the  world,  and 
defiance  to  the  world^s  law,  shameless  impiety,  and 
outrageous  violence,  have  been  hitherto  the  baleful 
fruits  of  the  want  of  education.  Let  us,  therefore, 
upon  every  principle  of  common  sense  and  common 
humanity,  venture  upon  the  opposite  experiment ; 
and  let  us  not  cease  from  repeating  it,  till  its  per* 
nicious  tendency  be  evinced,  not  by  precarious  as* 
sumption,  but  by  indisputable  fact ;  not  by  the  cla* 
morons  and  insidious  complaints  of  the  oppressor, 
but  by  the  actual  and  incorrigible  misbehaviour  of 
those  who  would  resist  oppression. 

As  to  Mandeville's  essay,  the  fame  of  it  had  often 
reached  me  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  were 
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entangled  in  the  flimsy  toils  of  his  sophistry,  or 
hurried  away  by  the  abrupt  sallies  of  his  wit.  It 
gives  me,  however,  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  work  there  is  scarcely  one 
trick  of  misrepresentation  which  I  had  not  detected, 
or  one  effort  at  reasoning  which  I  had  not  defeated. 
I  mention  to  you  this  success,  not  from  any  confi- 
dence in  the  abilities  of  the  advocate,  but  from  my 
zeal  for  a  cause  which  is  equally  dear  to  you  and  to 
myself,  from  llie  pleasure  I  always  feel  in  the  cons 
sciousness  of  upright  intentions,  and  from  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  that  plain  sense  is  not  easily 
overcome  by  the  combined  efforts  of  romantic  spe- 
culation and  acrimonious  raillery. 

Upon  my  former  endeavours  to  justify  the  cause 
of  charity-schools,  I,  for  another  reason,  cannot 
look  back  with  total  indifference ;  for  they  were 
honoured,  I  well  remember,  by  the  approbation  of  a 
man  *  who  has  now  paid  the  last  awfid  debt  of  na- 
ture. The  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  principles,  will  not  hastily  be  for- 
gotten by  any  one  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  his  discreet  and  un- 
wearied exertions  in  promoting  these  charities  will 
endear  his  memory  to  such  persons  among  our- 
selves, as  are  actuated  by  the  same  amiable  sensibi- 
lities, and  engaged  in  the  same  laudable  under- 
taking. But  the  pain  which  we  feel  from  his  loss 
wiU  be  much  alleviated  by  the  recollection  of  the 


*  John  Thurlow,  esq. 
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fidelity  and  care  with  which  his  important  office  * 
is  now  sustained — more  than  this,  I  should  not  say 
in  the  house  of  God;  and,  consistently  with  my 
conviction  and  my  feelings,  I  could  not  say  less. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  praise  to  the  dead 
cannot  be  withholden  without  ingr;atltude ;  and 
surely  it  is  paid  with  a  greater  propriety  when  it 
conveys,  as  I  intend  it  should  now  convey,  the  most 
delicate  exhortation  and  the  most  powerful  encou- 
ragement to  those  among  the  living,  who  are  ani^ 
mated  by  the  strong  and  generous  impulses  of  vir- 
tuous emulation. 

Since  the  death  of  this  excellent  man  the  mea- 
sures pursued  in  our  schools  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  vigour  or  their  use ;  and  indeed  many  regula- 
tions have  been  lately  proposed  which  bid  fair  to 
correct  whatever  was  amiss,  and  to  supply  whatever 
was  defective. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  any  change  at  all 
attempted  ?— a  question  this,  which  upon  subjects  of 
government  and  religion  many  wise  men  have 
started,  and  which  many  ingenious,  and,  I  suppose^ 
well-meaning  advocates  for  reformation,  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  answer  fieiirly  and  fiilly  upon  the  broad 
and  sound  principles  of  public  utility.  I  mean  not 
however  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments,  but  to  mark 
the  conduct  of  others  who  are  ambitious  to  pro- 
claim what  they  think  and  wish.  I  would  not  in-^^ 
firinge  the  sacred  rights  of  private  judgment,  nor 

*  Mr.  Thurlow  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  to  the  charity- 
schools  by  Robert  Partridge,  esq. 
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would  I  cast  undistinguishing  reflections  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  rights  have  been  exercised ; 
and  yet,  when  I  compare,  not  by  the  precarious 
rules  of  politics,  but  by  the  surer  test  of  morality, 
the  behaviour  and  the  language  of  the  same  persons 
upon  topics  of  public  and  of  common  life,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  how  frail  and  inconsistent  is  man ! 
how  diflPerently  does  he  think  and  act  even  from 
himself  in  diflPerent  circumstances !  how  strangely 
does  the  same  passion  of  pride  seek  for  gratification 
from  contrary  causes,  from  pursuing  ideal  good,  and 
from  giving  up  that  which  is  attainable  and  real  t 
One  moment  he  strains  out  a  gnat,  and  applauds 
himself  for  sagacity — in  the  next,  he  does  not  sus- 
pect himself  of  credulity,  when  he  swallows  a  camel. 
In  those  subjects  which  are  properly  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislature,  the 
machine  is  vast,  the  springs  are  numerous  and  in-* 
tricate,  the  removal  of  what  is  weak  may  obstruct 
the  efficacy  even  of  what  is  strong,  and  the  smallest 
alteration  in  the  dispositions  of  the  parts  may  em* 
barrass  the  action  and  deform  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  Yet,  upon  matters  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  observation,  and  the  sphere  of 
common  experience,  eager  is  the  disposition  which 
the  most  unpractised  men  betray  for  change,  and 
fixed  is  the  conviction  which  the  most  ignorant  ex- 
press for  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity  of 
attempting  it.  Upon  these  topics  they  decide  with- 
out hesitation,  and  act  without  dread— 4oubt  in 
other  men,  they  impute  to  timidity,  dissent  to  stub- 
bomess,  and  opposition  to  venality.   But  in  matters 
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wliich  are  really  adapted  to  their  apprehensions,  and 
really  subjected  to  their  controul,  they  listen  to  every 
whisper  of  contradiction,  and  they  startle  at  every 
phantom  of  danger.  Aversion  to  change  in  the 
generality  of  the  world  is,  however,  a  temper  which 
wise  men  may  upon  the  whole  think  laudable ;  and 
they  will  be  yet  more  disposed  to  encourage  it,  when 
the  restless  and  undistinguishing  fondness  for  expe* 
riment,  which  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has  excited,  calls  aloud  for  resistance.  Where  I 
would  oppose  that  temper  in  the  limited  concerns  of 
this  charity,  I  will  deliver  my  own  sentiments  in 
my  own  words ;  and  where  I  would  express  my 
fears  of  the  contrary  disposition  in  public  affairs,  I 
will  first  speak  in  the  better  language  of  a  most 
illustrious  philosopher :  '^  It  is  good,**  says  Bacon,* 
^  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  neces* 
sity  be  urgent,  and  the  utility  be  evident ;  and  wdl 
to  beware,  that  it  be  reformation  that  draweth  on 
the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pre^ 
tendetb  the  reformation.'*  But  in  respect  to  your 
charity-schools,  the  utility,  at  least,  of  alteration  is 
evident,  though  I  should  grant  that  the  necessity  is 
not  urgent.  No  change  is  proposed  which  deviates 
from  the  original  and  salutary  principle,  upon  which 
those  schools  are  instituted.  The  possibility  of  do* 
ing  what  is  now  intended  to  be  done,  existed  per* 
haps  before.  But  charity-schools,  like  other  insti* 
tutions,  advance  slowly  to  perfection.  We  do  not 
always  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  is  practicable — we 

*  See  Bacon's  Twenty-fourth  Essay  on  Innovation. 
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do  not  equally  feel  what  is  expedient — we  do  not 
meet  with  opportunities  for  carrying  it  into  execu* 
tion.  Length  of  time  in  some  situations  creates 
those  opportunities  imperceptibly^  and  in  others 
brings  them  forward  directly  within  our  notice.  But 
when  they  are  brought  forward,  shall  we  sit  in  a 
state  of  unfeelingness  and  inactivity  ?  shall  we  for* 
bear  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  because  our  pre- 
decessors wanted  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  do 
it  ?  We  are  not  impertinently  intruding  our  judg- 
ments upon  such  matters  as  are  subjected  to  a  power, 
in  which  we  have  no  share,  or  such  as  require  in- 
formation which  we  do  not  possess  even  in  the 
amplest  degree.  We  promote  no  faction  and  in- 
dulge no  selfishness.  We  regulate  those  concerns 
over  which  we  have  a  right  from  common  sense,  and 
are  under  an  obligation  from  common  humanity  to 
preside.  We  give  not  up  the  smallest  portion  of 
any  advantage  to  which  our  charity-schools  have 
hitherto  been  instrumental,  and  we  direct  our  aims 
to  those  which  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  long 
ago  produced.  We  at  the  same  time  throw  no  in- 
vidious rdlection  upon  others  for  omitting  what  we 
think  it  our  own  duty  to  attempt  by  these  regula- 
tions. But  in  the  mode  of  attempting  it,  there  is, 
we  readily  acknowledge,  great  room  for  discretion, 
for  candour,  and  for  delicacy.  The  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  the  very  existence  of  charity-schools  de- 
pend, we  are  aware,  upon  public  opinion :  and  that 
opinion  will,  in  its  turn,  depend  very  much  as  well 
upon  the  temper  we  preserve,  as  the  arguments  we 
urge,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  projected  change. 
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Amongst  us^  then,  no  tricks  of  eloquence,  no  inso- 
lence of  contradiction,  no  views  of  party,  no  influ- 
ence of  power  or  station,  have  the  least  share  in 
promoting  what  is  in  itself  wise  and  good.  Every 
complaint  is  heard  with  patience,  every  objection  is 
answered  with  politeness,  every  opinion  meets  with 
respect,  and  every  error  is  treated  with  tenderness. 
Doubtless  the  sentiments  of  those  who  differ  from 
us,  may  in  some  measure  be  affected  by  a  sense  of 
importance  which  is  often  connected  with  benevo- 
lence, and  is  also  conducive,  in  the  general  course 
-of  affairs,  to  public  utility.  But  it  is  a  pride  which 
we  may  sometimes  ourselves  feel,  and  which  looks 
to  the  same  honourable  end  we  ourselves  have  in 
view,  though  perhaps  through  the  medium  of  differ- 
ent measures.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  shock  its 
delicacy — ^we  shall  not  triumph  over  its  mistakes — 
we  shall  be  content  with  guarding  against  the  effects 
which  it  may  produce  in  defeating  those  benevolent 
purposes,  which,  I  trust,  are  equally  dear  to  those 
who  approve  of  our  regulations,  and  to  many  of 
those  who,  from  a  confined,  or  a  crooked  view  of 
the  question,  are  at  the  present  moment  disposed 
to  condemn  them.  We  look  forward  even  to  their 
.consent  and  their  assistance — to  their  honest  con- 
sent and  their  cheerful  assistance,  when  the  first 
alarm  shall  have  spent  its  force,  and  when  facts  shall 
have  established  beyond  contradiction  the  usefulness 
of  those  measures,  which  are  now  supported  by  ar- 
gument. From  these  remarks  upon  the  principle 
of  your  late  alterations,  I  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
examination  and  a  closer  defence. 
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One  objection  to  the  former  state  of  the  schools 
was,  that  too  much  time  was  spent  in  reading  and 
writing.  But  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  you  encourage  the  habits  of  that  industry,  to 
the  better  employment  of  which,  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  themselves  subservient.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  instructions  given  in  schools  were  often 
counteracted  by  the  example  of  parents.  You  ef- 
fectually put  a  stop  to  this  complaint,  by  placing 
boys  under  the  mild  and  more  judicious  authority 
which  you  either  employ  in  your  own  person,  or  su- 
perintend when  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  others, 
by  throwing  new  checks  upon  folly  and  vice,  and  by 
offering  new  incitements  to  discretion  and  virtue. 
Others  have  told  us  that  knowledge  lifts  the  minds 
of  the  poor  above  their  situation,  and  agitates  them 
with  fantastic  desires,  which  never  can  be  realized. 
By  employing  them  in  the  established  business  of 
the  place,  or  in  something  closely  allied  to  it,  you 
prevent  their  minds  from  wandering,  even  if,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  were  disposed  to  wander 
into  ideal  schemes  of  greatness.  You  fix  their  at- 
tention to  the  station  in  which  they  are  certainly  to 
act,  and  you  prepare  them  for  acting  in  it  with  pro- 
priety and  success.  Should  it  be  pleaded  (and  of 
what  plea  will  not  a  restless  spirit  of  wrangling 
avail  itself?)  th^t  our  plan  is  too  indiscriminate, 
that  boys  of  the  quickest  parts  are  chained  down  to 
the  same  dull  train  of  acting  with  the  most  stupid, 
and  that  neither  opportunity  nor  encouragement  is 
afforded  to  intellectual  excellence,  we  are  at  no  loss 
for  a  fair  and  decisive  answer.     They  whose  talents 
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are  of  the  ordinary  size^  are  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits as  we  think  suitable  not  only  to  their  actual 
capacities  now^  but  to  their  probable  situations 
hereafter ;  and  should  the  blaze  of  a  superior  un- 
derstanding ever  burst  out,  through  incumbrances 
by  which  it  cannot  long  be  stifled,  the  phenomenon 
will  not  pass  unobserved  by  many  among  us,  who 
have  no  wish  to  contract  the  sphere  of  operation  to 
the  human  intellect,  and  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  assist  its  most  vigorous  energies,  and  its 
boldest  flights.  But  for  the  pure  and  lasting  fire  of 
genius,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  those  little 
scintillations,*  which  sparkle  suddenly,  and  as  sud- 
denly vanish  into  darkness  from  which  they  emerge 
no  more.  If  the  impetuous  sallies  of  constitutional 
vivacity,  or  the  early  soarings  of  an  eccentric  ambi- 
tion, be  indiscriminately  confounded  with  real  and 
solid  talents,  we  shall  be  induced  by  the  illusions  of 
our  pride,  it  may  be,  as  well  as  by  a  misguided 
sense  of  justice,  to  encourage  propensities,  which  it 
would  be  more  proper,  and  more  kind  to  restrain. 

An  ingenious,  and  upon  the  whole  a  l^enevolent 
philosopher,^  has  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that 
you  make  children  "  too  proud  for  ordinary  labour, 
and  too  delicate  for  hard  labour/*  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  justness  of  this  observation  to  the  so- 
briety, the  diligence,  the  peaceable  demeanour,  and 


*  Of  such  boys  Qumtilian  speaks  thus :  Illud  ingeniorum 
▼elut  prsecox  genus,  non  temerfe  unquam  pervenit  ad  frugeoi.-— 
Lib.  1.  cap.  S. 

t  See  Kaimes'  History  of  Man,  book  ii.  sketch  10. 
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the  humble  piety  of  the  hardy  race,  who  inhabit  a 
country,  where  many  of  the  poor  can  procure  for 
themselves  that  instruction,  for  which  they  are  here 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  their  superiors.  But  sure 
lam,  that  if  the  learned  writer  had  lived  to  see  the 
plan  proposed  for  these  schools,  he  would  have  re- 
tracted his  opinion,  or  would  have  confined  it  to 
other  seminaries  in  which  instruction  is  provided  of 
a  less  excellent  kind,  and  for  purposes  less  compre* 
hensive  than  our  own. 

Should  it  be  urged  against  your  measures  that 
boys  who  spin  are  summoned  to  a  task  which  be- 
longs solely  to  the  other  sex,  I  answer,  that  if  the 
complaint  were  true,  it  is  little  to  the  purpose ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  contend  that  it  is  untrue.  It  is 
little  to  the  purpose  for  the  following  reason  : 

Where  instruction  is  confined  to  few  it  may  be 
diversified,  as  different  occasions  may  from  time  to 
time  require.  But  when  numbers  are  to  be  taught, 
uniformity  and  stability  are  great  advantages ;  and 
they  become  yet  greater  where  the  situation,  the 
capacities,  the  present  wants,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  persons  concerned  are  nearly  similar. 

I  venture  to  call  the  charge  untrue  as  well  as  im- 
pertinent, because  some  of  the  persons  who  make  it 
assign  to  their  children  in  their  own  houses  the 
very  employment  which  they  condemn  as  unfit  or 
degrading  in  your  schools ;  and  because  the  same 
employment  is  professedly  allotted  to  other  boys  in 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  various  kinds  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom. 

To  encounter  the  suggestions  of  vulgar  prejudice, 

VOL.  If.  a 
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or  of  a  false  delicacy  is  an  ungracious  and  a  difficult 
task.  How  then  shall  we  treat  the  objections  of 
those  who  declaim  almost  with  tragical  solemnity 
upon  the  disproportion  that  subsists  between  the 
labour  of  spinning,  and  the  strength  of  those  who 
are  in  your  schools  appointed  to  spin  ?  We  may 
tell  them  seriously  and  justly^  that  sentiment  is  often 
at  variance  with  reason ;  that  some  manual  arts  * 
which  are  now  practised  with  general  approbation 
and  general  success  by  males,  were  formerly  confined 
to  women,  and  that  among  the  bravest  nations  of 
antiquity  the  employment  of  weaving  was  not 
thought  more  masculine  than  that  of  spinning.  We 
may  sometimes  relax  a  little  from  our  gravity,  and 
address  the  objectors  thus :  "  They  who  are  endowed 
with  the  gigantic  robustness,  or  aspire  to  the  heroic 

^  Lucretius  thus  states  the  progress  of  spinningy  weaving,  &c. 
Et  facere  ante  viros  lanam  natura  coegit 
Quam  muliebre  genus,  nam  longb  prsstat  in  arte, 
£t  solertius  est  multo  genus  omne  vmle ; 
Agricolae  donee  vitio  vert^e  severi, 
Ut  mullebrihus  id  manibus  concedere  vellent, 
Atque  ipsi  poiius  durum  suflferre  laborem ; 
Atque  opere  in  duro  durarent  membra,  manusque. 

Lib.  V.  1353. 
Tvpauxioy  ie  to  iffrovpytip  irap*  '0/ii7pw.«~Eustath»  ad  1.  30. 
II.  I. 

Plato  contrasts  the  use  of  arms  with  the  sedentary  arts,  and 
probably  included  every  method  of  working  wool.  See  Alci- 
biades  I.  Serranus*  Plato,  p.  127.  He  calls  the  raXaviovpyia 
a  fLddfifia  yvvauceioy. 

See  Goguet*s  Origin  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  p.  199.  See  too 
Jliad,  vi.  400.  et  Schol.  iBschyl.  Vinct.  in  voce  x^P^^raVf  lin.  891. 
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atchievements  of  a  Hercules,  may  be  permitted  to 
spurn  at  an  employment  to  which  Hercules  himself 
is  said  to  have  stooped,  only  in  a  delirious  paroxysm 
of  love.  But  mortals  of  common  bulk  and  common 
strength  may  submit  without  degradation  to  the 
common  lot  of  those  who  are  around  them,  and  if  it 
still  be  said,  that  we  condemn  them  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  Egyptian  *  effeminacy,  let  us  put  their 
sincerity  to  the  trial,  by  proposing  a  substitute  in  the 
rigours  of  Spartan  hardiness.**  They  who  now  af- 
fect to  be  disgusted  with  the  capricious  tyranny  of 
an  imaginary  Sesostris,  would  be  scared,  I  doubt  not^ 
at  the  sterner  regulations  of  a  real  Lycurgus.  If 
then  you  give  these  children  instruction  upon  the 
whole  useful  to  them ;  if  there  be  nothing  really  in- 
decorous in  the  rules  you  prescribe ;  if  your  schemes 
jar  only  with  the  groundless  pride  of  parents,  and 
the  perverse  humours  of  boys,  you  ought  not  to  re- 
cede from  the  resolution  you  have  formed. 


*  Nymphodorus,  in  the  13th  r&y  (iapfiapiKwVi  contrasts  the 
manners  of  the  Egyptians  with  those  of  the  Greeks.    Ai  ^kv 
yvraiK^s  kv  kyop^  tctpt^aroviri  koX  irairiyXevovffiy*  oi   h^  6.vhp€t 
Kard  T1IV  oixiay  vi^lvovvtv'  6  yap  'ZitruarpiSf  €KOri\vyai  roifs  &y- 
hpas  ^v\6fA€yoi^  &t€  fieyifmis  x^^^  yey ervrifiiyovs  Kai  troXXove 
errasy  Sirtis  /<i)  avtrrpa^ivres  hr*  ItrofMoiplay  opfiiitruirt,  rot  /itF 
igelytty  fyyo.  rais  yvyai^i,  ra  hk  rAy  yvyaiKHy  iKciyois  wpoairaifiy. 
Quoted  by  the  Schol.  ad  CEd.  Col.  Hn.  352. 
6.pvtyts  Kara  trriyas 
QoKOvviy  itrrovpyovyres, 
Oi  hi  &yipeSy  Kara  oikovs  ioyres,  v<^aiyov<n'  vt^aiyovaiv  ol  fikv 
fiXXoiy  &F«  T^y  KpoKfiy  ktSioyrtSy  Alyvirnoi  bi,  kcltw, — Herodot. 
p.  64.  edit.  H.  Steph. 

Ct2 
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^'According  to  the  ordinary  division  of  labour^*** 
says  Smith,  ^'  which,  so  fisur  as  it  can  be  introduced, 
occasions  a  proportional  increase  of  the  powers  of 
labour,  the  spinner  is  almost  always  a  distinct  per- 
son from  the  weaver.** — ^The  distinction,  you  see,  is 
founded  on  convenience  rather  than  delicacy. — 
But  those  whom  we  make  spinners  when  they  are 
boys,  may  be  only  weavers  when  men.  It  feUs 
within  your  plan  to  teach  them  one  of  these  arts,  at 
a  time  when  the  other  is  too  laborious  and  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  taught,  and  when  probably  it  would 
not  be  learnt  by  them  under  the  eye  of  their  own 
parents.  "  Now  a  spirit  of  industry,*''f'  as  a  saga- 
cious writer  observes,  "though  not  very  quickly 
raised,  may  be  soon  transplanted.**  And  what  he 
affirms  of  nations,  is  applicable  to  smaller  bodies  of 
men.  Hitherto,  indeed,  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  your  schools  for  the  manual  labour  of  boys. 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  adopts  this  idea.  Avo  i^  lirireSeu- 
fiara  ii  bw  reyyat  iLKpifiAs  iiavoyeia&ai,  axtbov  ohit/da  ^hvit 
iKayii  Twv  aydpunriytay'  ohi*  av  r6y  fi^y  aWos  UaySs  darelv,  roy 
ik  6XKoy  iicicovyra  iircrpoirevciy.-— Lib.  viii.  tom.  ii.  p.  846. 
edit.  Serr. 

The  most  extraordinary  division  of  labour  I  have  read  of  was 
among  the  Egyptians.  ^  hi  tifrpcjdr  9fi  iiha^rac  ftt^s  vaipw 
iicaffros  ifiTp6s  Ivri. — Herodot  p.  75.  edit.  H.  Steph. 

t  See  the  Appendix  to  the  English  Review  for  March  1785. 

In  the  fleeting  politics  of  the  day  I  differ  most  widely  from 
the  anonymous  writer.  But  upon  the  fundamental  and  general 
principles  of  policy  and  commerce,  I  always  derive  both  the 
Vnost  valuable  information  from  his  profound  researches,  and  the 
highest  entertainment  from  his  animated  eloquence. 
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But  the  habits  of  diligence,  which  your  regulations 
will  cherish  in  these  children,  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  other  employments  more  difficult  and 
more  profitable,  to  which  they  will  be  hereafter  ad- 
vanced. You  in  the  mean  while  guard  them  from 
the  awkwardness  and  reluctance  which  they  might 
otherwise  feel  when  they  are  first  entering  upon 
rougher  tasks — -You  deprive  the  lazy  of  every  ex- 
cuse which  they  may  wish  to  find  in  total  inexpe- 
rience, and  you  are  preparing  them,  as  I  have  again 
and  again  observed,  for  different  scenes  of  action,  in 
which  their  industry  will  be  attended  with  greater 
advantage  to  themselves.  In  the  choice  of  the 
work  itself  you  are  only  to  take  care  that  it  should 
not  be  dangerous  to  health,  or  very  irksome  in  the 
execution ;  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being  per- 
formed with  greater  and  greater  dexterity,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  and  degree  of  activity  em- 
ployed in  it;  that  it  include  such  a  degree  of  variety 
as  may  relieve  attention  without  distracting  it ;  that 
it  be  productive  of  some  profit  which  may  associate 
the  idea  of  utility  with  that  of  toil,  and  that  a  part 
of  this  profit  be  allotted  as  a  reward  to  him  that 
earns  it,  in  proportion  to  the  alacrity  he  has  shewn, 
and  the  skill  he  has  acquired.  All  these  excellent 
properties  belong  to  the  employments  which  you 
have  prescribed. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  answer  every  objection 
which  the  prolific  imaginations  of  speculative  men, 
or  which  a  perverse  spirit  of  contradiction  in  meaner 
minds,  may  suggest.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in 
your  proposed  reformation,  there  is  a  direct  ten- 
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dency  to  remove  many  of  the  evils  which  a  moref 
confined  plan  did  not  entirely  exclude,  and  the  suc^ 
cess  already  attained  by  other  seminaries  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  justification  of  your  undertaking.  You 
do  not,  I  acknowledge,  set  up  pretensions  to  the 
merit  of  originality :  neither,  let  me  add,  have  you 
been  compelled  to  encounter  the  odium  of  total  in- 
novation.* There  is  a  magnanimity,  however,  in 
adopting  right  measures,  which,  in  some  circum- 
stances, is  not  less  meritorious  than  the  sagacity 
with  which  they  were  at  first  contrived,  or  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  at  first  attempted.  From  the 
prosecution  of  your  plan,  therefore,  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  deterred  by  the  preposses- 
sions of  the  unexperienced,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
officious. 

To  some  men  every  change,  as  such,  is  offensive ; 
and  they  are  unwilling,  either  from  laziness  to  con- 
template the  advantages  of  what  may  be  better 
done,  or  from  pride  to  acknowledge  any  imperfec- 
tion in  what  they  have  themselves  been  accustomed 
to  do.  Others  are  desirous  to  grasp  for  sordid  pur- 
poses, or  to  scatter  upon  frivolous  amusements,  the 
pittance  which  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to 
wring  from  the  occasional  labours  of  their  children; 
not  considering  the  objects  which  you  keep  steadily 
and  avowedly  in  your  view,  I  mean  the  ftiture  pro- 
ficiency of  their  offspring  when  they  cease  to  be 

*  The  plan  for  tlie  Norwich  schools  is,  I  ain  told,  taken 
from  tho8e  at  Bury.  The  boys  are  employed  on  alternate  days 
in  spinning)  and  in  reading  and  writing. 
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children^  and  their  greater  capacity  to  contribute 
that  share  which  every  protected,  and  much  more 
every  favoured,  member  of  the  community  owes  to 
the  public  stock,  when  he  has  attained  the  age  of  a 
man.  Many  will  be  restrained  from  becoming  the 
objects  of  your  care  in  consequence  of  that  parental 
affection,  the  excess  of  which  is  itself  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief,  the  errors  of  which  it  is  one 
very  important  object  of  your  institutions  to  correct, 
and  the  operation  of  which  it  is  your  duty  to  che- 
rish so  far  only  as  it  pursues  the  end,  for  which  it 
was  indisputably  implanted  in  us  by  the  wise  and 
mercifdl  Author  of  our  being.  There  is  another, 
and,  I  fear,  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who  will  com- 
plain they  know  not  why,  and  oppose  they  care  not 
how.  Their  envious  hatred  of  the  rich  they  dis- 
guise to  others,  and  it  may  be  to  themselves,  under 
the  specious  appellation  of  disinterested  solicitude 
for  the  poor ;  and  if  they  perplex  by  their  turbu- 
lence the  measures,  which  they  have  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  the  activity  to  conduct,  their  vanity 
and  their  ill-nature  are  completely  glutted.  But, 
surrounded  as  you  are  by  all  these  difficulties,  you 
will  possess,  I  hope,  that  perseverance  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  become  formidable  obstacles, 
that  fortitude  which  will  prevent  them  from  acting 
upon  your  minds  as  discouragements,  and  that 
generosity  which  ultimately  will  triumph  over 
them  as  accusations. 

Your  project,  indeed,  is  now  in  its  infancy.  You 
must  expect,  therefore,  to  meet  with  impediments, 
some  real,  and  some  artificial ;  some  arising  from 
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ignorance,  and  some  from  obstinacy  ^  some  which 
you  do  not  distinctly  foresee,  and  some  with  which 
for  a  time  it  may  be  grating  for  you  to  struggle* 
But  all  of  them  will,  I  am  confident,  so  £eu-  as  you 
are  concerned,  give  way  in  the  end  to  experience ; 
and  when  that  experience  shall  have  brought  to 
light  the  superior  wisdom  of  your  measures,  and 
the  superior  merit  you  have  in  planning  and  in 
pursuing  them,  the  consequences  will  be  pleasant 
and  honourable.  Every  complaint  will  be  hushed 
in  silence ;  your  institutions  will  be  popular  in  some 
few  of  the  circumstances  where  popularity  may  be 
considered  as  an  advantage;  and  there  will  be  a 
general  anxiety  to  participate  your  kindness,  and  a 
general  emulation  to  convert  it  to  the  best  purposes* 
In  this  strange  and  tumultuous  world,  amidst  the 
narrowness  of  our  views,  the  stubbornness  of  our 
tempers,  and  the  unaccountable  fluctuations  of  our 
supposed  or  actual  interests,  opposition  is  some- 
times eventually  serviceable  to  the  cause  which  it  is 
meant  to  injure.  A  keener  and  a  wider  curiosity 
is  excited.  The  motives  of  men  become  better 
known  as  they  are  more  suspected;  and  the  re- 
proaches of  enemies,  when  refuted,  are  a  surer 
proof  of  our  merit  than  the  panegyrics  of  friends. 
There  is  an  eagerness  in  the  well-disposed  and  the 
well4nformed  part  of  mankind  to  support  and  vin- 
dicate the  injured  party ;  and  even  they  who  have 
been  most  forward  in  raising  objections,  are^  from 
conviction  of  their  mistake,  or  even  from  the  very 
fickleness  of  their  dispositions,  prepared  to  stand 
forth  as  advocates  where  they  were  once  accusers. 
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I  hope  to  give  no  offence  by  saying  tbat  very 
few  of  the  explicit  charges  which  I  have  heard  de* 
serve  or  admit  a  serious  reply;  and  as  to  those 
which  have  escq)ed  me,  I  must  be  content  with 
opposing  known  conveniences  to  unknown  dangers. 
Yau  now  form  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thingis,  seldom  exists-^ an  early  connection  be- 
tween the  artificer  and  his  future  employer;  and 
this  too  at  a  season  when  the  former  is  not  impatient 
of  controul  or  practised  in  deceit,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter has  no  opportunities  to  oppress,  and  no  tempta* 
tion  to  overreach.  The  innocence  of  a  boy,  his  do- 
cility, his  regularity,  will  let  his  superiors  into  a 
more  exact  view  of  his  talents  and  of  his  virtues, 
and  may  create  in  them  such  an  honest  prejudice 
in  his  fkvour,  as  will  induce  them  to  employ  him 
hereafter  in  a  more  profitable  capacity,  as  well  as 
to  distinguish  him  for  the  present  by  ampler  re- 
wards. You  crush  in  the  bud  all  aspiring  and  vain 
imaginations  —  all  wishes  for  opulence  and  great- 
ness—  all  competition  in  expence  and  show.  You 
lay  open  to  these  youths  the  humble  path  they  are 
to  pursue,  and  you  at  the  same  time  reconcile  them 
to  its  hardships  by  your  discreet  and  tender  coun- 
sels. You  smooth  its  ruggedness,  and  hide  much 
of  its  dreariness,  by  holding  up  to  them  the  distant 
but  encouraging  prospect  of  a  decent  maintenance. 
You  give  them  an  earnest  of  the  safety  in  which 
they  will  live,  and  even  the  little  distinctions  to 
which  at  some  future  period  they  may  be  entitled. 
Yon  show  them  that  the  same  habits  of  diligence 
and  honesty  which  are  immediately  useful  to  them- 
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selves^  wiU  give  society  an  interest  in  shielding 
them  from  the  wretchedness  of  poverty,  from  the 
crimes  to  which  it  instigates,  and  from  the  igno- 
miny by  which,  if  it  be  associated  with  guilt,  it  is 
always  overwhelmed.  . 

That  you  mean  to  make  particular  acts  of  bene- 
volence eventually  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  City  at  large,  is  a  design,  at  the  mention  of 
which,  the  most  delicate  and  most  high-spirited 
manufacturer  has  no  reason  to  blush.  All  public 
institutions,  if  they  are  wise  and  usefrd,  look  be- 
yond the  individual,  and  forward  his  improvement 
in  subserviency  to  the  general  good  of  which  he 
partakes,  and  to  which  he  in  his  turn  is  expected  to 
contribute.  Will  you  then  sufler  these  very  consi- 
derations to  slacken  yotur  activity  which  ought  only 
to  increase  it  ?  No,  surely.  Let  your  ample  for-^ 
tunes,  your  elevated  situations,  and  your  unble^ 
mished  characters,  be  thought  sufficient,  for  suffi- 
cient they  are,  to  shelter  you  from  the  eflFects  of 
outrageous  invective  and  poisonous  insinuation. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  yourselves,  or  by  your 
accusers,  that  your  scheme  is  approved,  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  it  you  will  be  assisted  by  men 
who  are  really  and  apparently  above  the  reach  of 
temptation  —  by  men  of  well  cultivated  and  en^ 
larged  minds,  who  want  neither  the  penetration  to 
discover,  nor  the  spirit  to  resist,  any  abuse  which 
the  selfishness  of  individuals  can  be  conceived  ever 
to  attempt  -^  by  men  who,  from  the  delicacy  of 
their  feelings,  and  the  soundness  of  their  understand- 
ings^ may  justly  be  considered  as  incapable  either 
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of  associating  with  any  one  subscriber  who  is  un-^ 
just  or  imperious,  or  of  lending  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  any  one  purpose  that  is  trifling  or  insi- 
dious. 

In  all  regulations  which  affect  numbers,  circum- 
stantial and  temporary  inconveniences  will  arise* 
But  if  those  inconveniences,  even  when  they  are  of 
considerable  magnitude,  are  not  permitted  to  impede 
the  progress  of  legislative  improvement,  far  less 
ought  they  to  operate  in  private  life ;  and  yet  less 
should  they  clog  alteration  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  schemes,  which  are  begun  and  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals.  He  that 
gives  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  gift  is  bestowed ;  and  he  that  receiver  is 
guilty  at  once  of  ingratitude  and  of  presumption,  if 
he  cavils  where  he  ought  to  submit,  or,  if  in  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  is  refusing  submission,  he 
exchanges  the  humility  of  request  for  the  confidence 
of  demand.  To  enlightened  and  experienced  persons 
must  it,  therefore,  be  left  to  ascertain  the  advantage 
which  any  alteration  may  produce,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  Men  of  candour  will,  I 
know,  always  lament  even  partial  offence,  and  men 
of  benevolence  will  endeavour  to  alleviate  what  they 
cannot  wholly  avert.  But  when  the  good  in  view 
is  important  enough  to  reward  the  labour,  and  pro- 
bable enough  to  warrant  the  experiment,  it  is  not 
merely  an  instance  of  imprudence  or  of  negligence^ 
— it  amounts  even  to  gross  injustice,  and  is  an  act  of 
direct  hostility  to  the  general  welfare,  to  trifle  with 
the  advantage  which  is  placed  within  our  reach,  or 
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to  be  discouraged  from  seizing  it  by  the  babble  of 
ignorance^  and  the  caTiis  of  captiousness. 

The  charity  over  which  you  preside  is,  in  some 
measure,  supported  by  the  well-meant  legacies  of 
those  who  are  no  more.  Be  it  so.  But  you  do 
not  trample  upon  their  ashes,  because  you  are  act- 
ing as  if  the  interests  of  the  poor  were  not  less  dear 
to  the  living  than  to  the  dead.  They  certainly 
meant  not  to  check  you  from  guarding  against  evils 
which  they  did  not  themselves  foresee,  or  from 
availing  yourselves  of  opportunities  which  they  did 
not  themselves  meet  with.  They  intended  not  their 
charitable  legacies  to  cramp  the  wisdom,  to  curb 
the  authority,  or  to  chill  the  benevolence  of  their 
survivors.  On  the  contrary,  they  committed  to 
you  a  trust  which  you  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
charging, in  the  very  spirit  with  which  it  was  on* 
ginally  delegated,  and  for  the  very  purposes  to 
which  it  was  specifically  directed. 

Amidst  the  variableness  of  human  manners,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  human  interests,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  men  of  the  most  enlarged  understand- 
ings, and  of  the  kindest  dispositions,  to  provide  for 
future  exigencies  to  the  utmost  extent  of  possibi- 
lity. A  presumption  which  common  sense  sug- 
gests, and  which  common  experience  has  justified, 
will,  however,  always  exist,  that  the  founders  of  cha- 
rities, if  they  had  hved  in  our  own  days,  would 
adopt  the  same  opinions,  and  pursue  the  same  ends. 
B[eace  even  in  societies,  the  conduct  of  which  is 
regulated  by  express  and  solemn  statutes^  deviations 
are  not  always  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  sa- 
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cred  authority  of  the  dead.  Great  delicacy  and 
great  caution  are,  it  is  true,  necessary.  But  the 
affiurs  of  men  are  sometimes  thrown  suddenly,  and 
sometimes  gradually  fall,  into  such  a  situation,  that 
we  not  only  supply  what  is  omitted,  but  attempt 
what,  under  the  influence  of  past  circumstances,  or 
from  want  of  foresight  into  those  which  are  pre- 
sent, has  been  positively  forbidden.  Stubborn  and 
peremptory  as  any  prohibition  may  be,  it  is  often 
cbntrouled  by  indisputable  and  transcendental  uti- 
lity. But  the  measures  you  are  taking  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  exposed  even  to  this  difficulty. 
While  you  are  aiming  at  additional  advantages,  you 
do  not  give  up  the  smallest  share  of  the  original 
objects  for  which  these  schools  were  founded. 
Children  are  yet  taught  to  read  and  to  write,  and 
therefore,  when  you  do  not  lose  these  advantages, 
what  should  hinder  you  from  pursuing  more  ?  But 
you  need  not  be  contented  with  this  limited  justifi* 
cation ;  for,  in  your  endeavours  to  establish  other 
and  new  methods  of  instruction,  you  encrease  the 
number  of  those  persons,  who  can  partake  of  the 
old. 

The  money  arising*  from  the  manual  labour  of 


*  **  A  moderate  proportion  of  work«  at  the  direction  of  a 
oomimttee  for  that  purpose,  is  to  be  allotted,  and  their  eam- 
iDgs  during  that  time  are  to  be  regularly  accounted  for ;  and 
in  case  any  child  should,  by  greater  industry,  earn  beyond  that 
proportion,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that  child,  and  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  his  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  eambgs  arising  from  their  stated  tasks  may  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  fund,  to  be  applied  partly  to  encourage  and  reward  the 
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your  scholars  will  not  be  laid  out  for  any  narrow  or 
selfish  purpose*  It  will  produce  rewards  for  the 
diligent:  it  will  fiimish  materials  of  employment 
for  the  idle :  it  will  enable  you  to  instruct  more 
boys  than  hitherto  have  been  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing:  it  takes  nothing  from  those,  who  now 
read  and  write.  The  propriety  of  your  measures  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  these  tendencies.  But  if 
objectors  will  not  be  silenced  by  the  probability  of 
whq.t  will  happen,  here  let  us  call  in  facts  to  the  aid 
of  theory,  and  tell  them  what  has  happened  in  other 
places.  Boys,  I  am  told,  are  employed  in  the  cha- 
rity schools  at  York  precisely  as  you  mean  to  em- 
ploy them  here.  The  consequence  has  been  this. 
The  number  of  scholars  instructed  by  the  profits  of 
those  who  work  at  spinning,  amounts  nearly  to  one 
third  more  than  were  formerly  admitted.  Expe- 
rience has  put  an  end  to  clamour  in  that  city,  and 
the  same  extensive  success  will  in*  our  own  be  at- 
tended with  the  same  happy  consequences. 

Parents  complain,  as  I  before  observed,  that  they 
no  longer  enjoy  what  their  children  earned  in  the 
hours  of  recess.  To  this  it  may  be  further  an- 
swered, that  they  who  receive  much  must  be  con- 
tent to  return  a  little.    Even  such  an  answer  ought 

industry  of  the  children,  by  distributing  premiums  to  such  as 
are  more  eminently  industrious,  and  partly  to  assist  towards 
putting  out  apprentices  such  as  have  deserved  this  distinction.*' 
This  passage  is  quoted  from  a  clear  and  judicious  account 
of  the  intended  improvements  in  the  charity  schools  of  this 
dty,  which  cannot  be  too  attentively  read,  or  too  widely  cir- 
culated. 
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to  satisfy  those  who  insist  upon  the  argument  with 
truth ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  very  few  have 
a  right  to  insist  upon  it  at  all.  The  children  of  too 
many,  when  they  are  dismissed  from  our  schools, 
are  loiterers  at  home,  or  vagrants  in  the  streets ;  and 
the  habits,  they  by  these  means  contract,  defeat  the 
valuable  ends  for  which  these  schools  were  insti- 
tuted. We  are,  therefore,  consistent  with  ourselves, 
and  kind  to  others,  when  we  prevent  their  neglect 
from  counteracting  our  care.  But  we  do  more. 
We  beget  in  these  children  more  regular  habits  of 
industry,  and  we  convey  to  them  a  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  little  arts  in  which  they  are  employed, 
than  desultory  and  solitary  labour  can  bestow.  We 
do  not  impose  upon  them  such  severe  toils  as  will 
entirely  disable  the  diligent  from  contributing  at 
home  to  the  support  of  their  parents.  We  give 
them  instruction,  which  is  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  more  laborious  employments  to 
which  they  will  be  hereafter  summoned;  and  we 
provide,  too,  means  of  subsistence  for  seasons  when 
the  poor  may  derive  many  comforts  yet  unforeseen 
6t)m  the  task  you  assign  them*  Those  comforts 
may  be  found  in  change  of  place,  in  old  age,  or  in 
an  unprosperous  state  of  trade.  We  will  consider 
them  separately. 

By  the  unknown  and  unavoidable  accidents  of 
life,  they  who  now  reside  among  you  may  be  re- 
moved to  some  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  where 
their  skill  in  the  established  manufactures  of  the 
city  will  be  of  no  service  to  them,  and  where,  from 
untoward  circumstances,  they  cannot  find  any  other 
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sort  of  employment.  I  know  not  that  the  case  here 
supposed  will  often  happen ;  but  whensoever  it  does 
happen^  your  regulations  will  supply  some  little  re- 
sources^  sufficient^  I  should  hope^  to  prevent  ex* 
treme  penury^  and  to  avert  temptation  to  those 
enormities  to  which  inevitable  and  helpless  want 
sometimes  incites.  All  habits  of  manual  labour  ac* 
quired  when  the  mind  is  active,  and  the  limbs  are 
supple,  continue  for  a  long  time ;  and  though  sus^ 
pended  by  employments  of  a  different  sort,  they  are 
recovered  without  much  difficulty.  The  implements 
for  spinning  are  by  no  means  expensive,  and  the 
produce  of  it  not  being  dependent,  like  the  higher 
branches  of  manufactures,  upon  local  opportunities 
for  action,  upon  thq  exigencies  of  luxury,  or  upon 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  is  sure  of  finding  a  purchaser 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  But  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak  I  lay  far 
greater  stress.  Incapacity  for  work  of  every  kind 
adds  much  to  the  gloom  and  the  dreariness  of  old 
age.  What  is  not  usually  acquired  in  the  early  time 
of  life,  wh^i  it  is  not  inunedktely  wanted,  and  when 
amidst  the  bloom  of  health  and  the  vigour  of  youth 
men  are  qualified  for  harder  toils,  may,  if  acquired, 
be  easily  and  profitably  resumed  at  some  future  day 
by  those  who  now  follow  your  directions* — It  will 
cheer  them  under  the  painful  consciousness  of 
growing  imbecility,'*^  to  find  that  some  capacity  for 

*  This  thought  is  most  pathetically  expressed  by  Lysias. 
kv  hk  rf  y4p9  iLbvvarovs  fiky  elvai  rf  aitfLarif  iratr&v  W  aircflrrc- 
pilfUrovs  T&y  k\7rihwy»  Il^IXovs  koI  iLK6povs  yeyoriyat.^^Aoyos 
'Efrcrd^cos,  voL  ii.  p.  314.  edit.  Auger. 
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action  yet  remains.  It  will  soften  every  debasing 
and  galling  idea  of  dependence^  to  be  in  some  degree 
qualified  for  supporting  themselves.  Such  are  the 
consolations  which  you  are  storing^up  for  the  aged ; 
and  even  before  the  lingering  and  listless  state  of 
decrepitude  shall  have  come,  many  unexpected  and 
awful  occasions  may  arise  in  which  the  usefulness  of 
your  regulations  will  be  clearly  evinced.  No  man 
can  reflect  without  mingled  feelings  of  compassion 
for  the  distresses,  and  of  horror  at  the  crimes,  of  the 
poor  in  a  commercial  city  when  trade  receives  any 
sudden  check  and  the  usual  course  of  business  is 
stagnated. — But  if  your  scheme  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  distaff  may  be  substituted  for  the  loom  ; 
and  however  trifling  such  a  circumstance  may  ap* 
pear  in  a  dim  and  distant  prospect,  many  important 
benefits  may  be  secured,  and  many  dismal  mischiefs 
prevented,  when  the  fiital  hour  is  actually  arrived. 
The  innocence,  the  livelihood,  the  Uberty,  and  even 
the  existence  of  many  a  poor  man,  may  be  the 
blessed  fruits  of  that  very  plan,  which  they  who  un- 
derstand it  not,  and  they  who  are  to  be  chiefly  bene- 
fited by  it,  are  now  the  most  forward  to  condemn. 

In  seasons  of  distress  to  whom  shall  the  poor  flee 
for  succour  ?  shall  they  throw  thenjselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  rich  ?  The  rich  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
prayers.  And  should  the  suppliant  be  told,  that  if 
^  he  had  not  been  obstinate  in  refusing  the  means  of 
support  you  held  out  to  him,  and  perversely  doomed 
himself  to  inaction  and  misery,  he  would  not  now  be 
starving**  —  what  reply  can  he  reasonably  make  to 
these  cutting  reflections  ?     Spumed  from  the  door 

VOL.  II.  R 
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of  the  opulent,  shall  he  ask  a  morsel  of  bread  from 
the  manofactorer  ?  The  manufacturer  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  those  whom  he  has 
ceased  to  employ.  His  attention  may  be  engrossed 
by  llie  hardships  which  have  overtaken  himself,  or 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him;  or 
through  the  melancholy  weakness  of  human  nature, 
his  heart  may  be  steeled  by  that  obduracy  and  that 
selfishness  which,  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,* 
every  sagacious  observer  of  life  knows  to  operate 
most  forcibly  and  most  fatally  upon  the  tumultuous 
fears  or  the  wild  desperation  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  immediate  and  such  the  contingent 
advantages  which  may  result  from  your  regulations. 
I  mean  not  to  offend  your  delicacy,  but  to  expose  the 
errors  of  those  by  whom  you  are  censured,  when  I 
turn  my  mind  to  the  motives  by  which  it  is  even 
possible  for  you  to  be  impelled.  You  are  promoting 
no  immediate,  and  many  of  you,  it  may  be  said,  no 
remote  interests  of  your  own.  You  are  not  indulging 
that  intellectual  pride  which  seeks  for  praise  from 
ingenious  inventions.  You  are  not  giving  way  to 
the  impulses  of  that  activity  which  looks  for  gratifi- 
cation from  arduous  and  perilous  enterprii^e.  You 
are  planning  notibr  yourselves  nor  your  own  fami- 
lies, but  for  other  men  and  for  the  children  of  other 
inen.  Yon  encourage^  but  do  not  compel  them  to 
provide  for  their  own  well  being.    You  mean  to 


*  See  a  striking  description  of  despair  and  unfeelingness  in 
Thucydides*8  Description  of  the  Plague,  book  ii.  iiyo^las  r^ 
y^eiifia  ir.  r.  X. 
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protect,  but  not  to  betray.  In  order  to  promote  their 
happiness  you  give  up  much  of  your  own  time,  your 
own  counsel,  and  your  own  money.  It  were  there- 
fore rash  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  your  measures ; 
and  to  arraign  the  rectitude  of  your  intentions,  is  in 
the  extreme  wicked. 

But  let  those  who  cannot  comprehend  your  de- 
signs forbear  to  blame  themr— let  those  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  promote  them,  be  content  with 
the  negative  merit  of  not  opposing  them — let  those 
who  do  not  aspire  to  the  praise  of  active  benevo- 
lence, endeavour  at  least  to  escape  the  infamy  of  po- 
sitive malignity. 

As  I  would  not  trifle  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
poor,  because  it  is  illiberal,  so  X  would  not  always 
yield  to  them,  because  it  is  unwise.  And  sure  I  am, 
that  if  your  plan  should  be  laid,  as  it  were,  on  the  bed 
of  a  Procrustes,  in  order  to  be  stretched  or  mutilated 
at  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  every  ignorant  and  of- 
ficious objector,  all  its  proportions  would  quickly  be 
defaced,  its  vital  parts  would  decay,  and  their  fdnc- 
tions  would  soon  be  at  a  pause.  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  any  prejudice  exist  at  all  ?  I  will  not 
subject  myself  to  the  pain  of  enumerating  all  the 
reasons  which  may  operate ;  such  as  the  dread  of 
appearing  to  be  compelled,  the  desire  of  assuming  a 
little  momentary  importance  in  resisting  the  will  of 
a  superior,  the  mere  love  of  singularity,  and  other 
motives,  which  perhaps  are  of  a  worse  complexion. 
But  for  the  conduct  of  the  poor,  palliations,  at  least, 
may  be  found ;  and  who  that  has  a  right  to  value 

r2 
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himself  upon  his  candoar  and  his  philanthropy^ 
would  not  be  happy  to  find  them  } 

If  impertinent,  and,  I  fear,  wicked  men,  did  not 
blow  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  inferior 
orders  of  our  citizens,  all  these  peevish  censures^ 
and  all  these  sullen  murmurs,  would  rage  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  be  productive  of  no  great  mischief. 
Among  judges  so  incompetent  and  so  deluded  it 
may  be  not  worth  while  at  all  times  and  on  all  sub- 
jects, to  plant  arguments  against  misrepresentations. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  check  the  causes  of  discontent ;  and  in 
taking  them,  your  candour  will,  I  think,  prevent 
you  from  encountering  the  unfortunate  preposses- 
sions of  the  poor  with  excessive  and  undistinguishing 
severity.  You  have  too  much  wisdom  to  give  them 
even  a  temporary  importance  by  fierce  oppositions. 
You  will  find  that  your  words,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict,  will  sooth  those  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  convince,  and  that  your  actions  will  enable  you 
ultimately  to  rectify  all  their  hasty  mistakes,  and  to 
allay  all  their  groundless  apprehensions. 

Unwilling  as  I  am  to  give  way  to  the  insolence, 
or  to  gloss  over  the  corruptions  of  the  poor,  I  always 
feel  a  sincere  and  painful  compassion  for  their  in- 
firmities. Disgusted  we  indeed  may  be  at  the  pe- 
tulance, exasperated  at  the  ingratitude,  and  asto- 
nished at  the  stubbornness  of  our  inferiors  ;  and  yet, 
upon  cool  reflection,  we  shall  find  a  great  part  of 
their  misconceptions  and  misconduct  to  take  its 
rise,  rather  from  their  contracted  habits  of  thinking, 
than  from  a  fixed  malignity  of  heart.    They  see 
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very  little,  they  hear  much,  they  imagine  far  more ; 
and  from  the  effervescence  of  this  confiised  and  dis- 
cordant mass  arise  those  opinions  which  inflame 
their  furious  passions,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses 
the  most  inexplicable  and  most  uncontroulable.  But 
a  man  of  the  world,  doubtless,  wiU  perceive,  that  a 
little  resolution  well  directed  may  confound  the 
boldest,  and  that  a  Uttle  patience  may  beget  in  the 
most  perverse  a  disposition  "to  hear  and  to  be- 
lieve.** A  Christian,  calling  to  mind  his  own  fail- 
ings, will  catch  the  forgiving  spirit  of  his  dying  Re- 
deemer, and  will  say,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.** 

Pardon  me,  when,  appealing  to  your  sober  judg- 
ment, and  to  your  tenderest  sensibilities,  I  thus  stand 
forth  to  apologise  for  the  poor.  Your  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  will,  I  am  siu'e,  prevent  you  from 
being  surprised  if,  not  distinguishing  improvement 
from  innovation,  they  presume  to  impute  yoiu*  kind- 
ness to  motives  of  latent  selfishness,  and  yoiu*  pro- 
tection to  indirect  views  of  tyranny.  Your  discre- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  and  yoiu-  candour,  will  lead 
you  to  the  use  of  such  expedients  ^as  may  disarm 
them  of  all  their  prepossessions,  and  induce  them  to 
give  up  ideal  or  frivolous  rights  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  advantages. 

Uncommon  it  is  not,  and  it  is,  I  confess,  exceed- 
ingly painful,  for  the  best  of  men  to  have  their  best 
actions  misconceived,  vilified,  and  counteracted  by 
the  very  persons  whom  they  wished  to  serve.  But 
to  endure  unmerited  reproach  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  a  Christian*s  trial.    On  the  other  hand. 
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our  pride  muM  be  of  the  most  abject  kind  if  it  8uf<- 
fers  mortificatioB  from  yulgar  reproach;  and  our 
virtue  surely  is  without  stability  and  without  dig- 
nity^ if  we  can  permit  the  course  of  it  to  be  inter<- 
rupted  by  complaints^  which  originate  in  the  stu- 
pidity, or  the  perverseness  of  other  men/ or  by  the 
imputation  of  crimes,  for  which  our  ^own  con- 
sciences condemn  us  not." 

Glad  I  am  to  find  that  even  absurdity  and  que- 
rulousness  have  their  boundaries ;  for,  whatever  un- 
worthy opinions  may  have  been  entertained  about 
the  motives  which  induce  you  to  alter  the  mode  of 
educating  boys,  not  a  whisper  has  been  raised 
against  the  regulations  which  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  sex.  In  respect  to  them,  there 
is  no  alarm  about  the  wantonness  of  innovation,  no 
suspicion  of  lurking  deceit,  no  dread  of  usurped  and 
perverted  power. 

The  superior  strength  "(^  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  man,  is  a 
manifest  indication  of  the  superior  part  he  is  to  sus- 
tain upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

Hence  not  only  the  higher  improvements  in 
science,  and  the  momentous  concerns  of  Grovem- 
ment,  are  generally  entrusted  to  men,  but  the  more 
arduous  employments  even  of  private  life  are  pror 
perly  assigned  to  them,  because  they  are  most  able 
to  bear  their  pressure.   That  God  has  made  nothing 


*  Hdyrwy  fiky  fierixct  yvvtl  €inrriSevfiar(av  Kara  ^vatv^  xavTbty 
be  hy^ip'  eiri  vavi  h\  atrOeyiffrepoy  yvv^  aF&pos.— Plato,  p.  4-55 
torn.  ii.  edit.  Ser. 
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in  vain,  is,  however,  a  maxim  not  less  applicable 
surely  to  females.  They  have  wants  to  be  supplied, 
they  have  passions  to  be  restrained,  they  are  capable 
of  peculiar  virtues,  which  ought  to  be  cherished, 
and  they  are  subject  to  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
ought  to  be  alleviated.  Their  scanty  acquaintance  with 
the  business  of  the  world  leaves  them  an  easy  prey 
to  the  seductions  of  the  betrayer,  and  their  unresist- 
ing feebleness  lays  them  open  to  the  scourge  of  the 
oppressor.  Yet  by  a  lamentable  imperfection,  which 
pervades  almost  all  public  institutions,  leas  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  happiness  than  benevolence, 
if  it  be  consistent,  would  wish,  and  less  even  than 
policy,  if  it  be  sound,  can  warrant.  The  fact  is  no- 
torious, whatever  may  have  been  the  cause ;  whether 
it  be  that  projectors,  with  a  selfisness  and  jealousy 
sometimes  imputed  to  lawgivers,  are  more  anxious 
to  provide  for  themselves  than  for  others  ;  or,  that 
the  bustle  of  active  life  seldom  leaves  room  for  su- 
bordinate considerations ;  or  that  the  human  mind 
is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  sensibilities  which 
femiliar  scenes  continually  set  in  motion,  than  by 
reflection,  which  goes  in  quest  of  objects  however 
distant,  and  which  surveys  with  equal  attention  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  parts  in  a  wide  and  compli- 
cated whole. 

In  countries  totally  barbarous,'*^  women,  for  the 


*  The  effects  of  barbarism  and  cWilization  upon  the  state  of 
women  are  explained  very  accurately  and  very  ingeniously  by 
Professor  Millar,  in  his  first  chapter  on  the  Origin  of  the  Dis- 
tinction of  Ranks.    I  shall  not  quote  particular  passages,  but 
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most  part,  appear  in  a  deplorable  and  degraded  con^ 
dition.  They  either  are  permitted  to  languish  in 
sullen  and  inglorious  inactivity,  or  they  are  doomed 
to  toil  in  the  most  painful  employments,  without 
distinction  and  without  reward.  It  falls  not  within 
the  limits  of  this  discourse  to  investigate  'the  gene- 
ral causes  of  this  treatment,  or  to  enumerate  the 
particular  exceptions  to  it.  Of  the  causes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  most  frequent  and  most 
efficacious  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^^  dangers 
to  which  men"*^  were  exposed  of  perishing  from 
hunger,**  in  the  efforts  they  were  compelled  to  make 
for  "procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,'*  in  their  ob- 
scure notions  of  duty,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  their 
property,  in  their  love  of  excessive  indolence,  pro- 
duced by  excessive  labour,  in  their  extravagant  ad- 
miration of  military  valour,  and  their  ferocious  con- 
tempt of  domestic  drudgery.  As  to  the  exceptions, 
every  curious  and  benevolent  enquirer  is  happy  to 
meet  with  them  in  those  elevated  sentiments,  and 
that  rude  superstition,  which  are  recorded  of  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Glermany;  in  the  fantastic 
but  generous  spirit  of  gallantry  that  burst  through 
the  gloom  which  envelopes  the  ages  of  chivalry^ 
and  in  the  coarse  policy  which  is  said  even  now  to 

refer  the  reader  to  the  whole,  as  most  worthy  his  perusaL  But 
I  have  seen  the  subject  no  where  treated  in  a  manner  so  mas- 
terly as  by  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  Dr.  Stuart,  in  his 
View  of  Society  in  Europe.  See  chap.  i.  sect.  2.  chap»  ii. 
sect.  2.  The  notes  and  illustrations  on  these  sections  are  par* 
ticularly  deserving  of  notice. 
*  Millar,  p.  55. 
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prevail  among  some  tribes  of  North  America."*^  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  or  unimportant  for 
ns  to  remark,  that  these  exceptions  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  not  to  the  general  condition  of  the  sex, 
but  to  those  who  were  distinguished  by  personal 
beauty  or  splendid  birth;  and  that  they  operated 
more  in  the  business  of  government,-^  which  was 
confined  to  a  few,  than  in  those  duties  of  private 
life  which  exercise  the  powers,  solicit  the  care,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  all  the  different  orders  belong- 
ing to  a  community.  Now  to  perpetuate  what  was 
temporary,  to  extend  what  was  confined,  and  to  re- 
gulate, upon  principles  of  an  enlarged  and  profound 
policy,  what,  in  times  less  auspicious,  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  whim,  of  national  prejudice  or  tradi- 
tional opinion,  of  blind  passion  in  the  savage  chief- 
tain, or  of  tumultuous  affection  in  the  heroic  barba- 
rian, is  the  noble  privilege  of  those  whom  Provi- 
dence has  placed  in  a  better  state  of  manners ;  and 
let  me  add,  too,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
ourselves  and  others,  whom  the  Deity  has  enlight- 
ened by  the  doctrines  of  a  more  sublime  religion. 
We  indulge  our  inquisitiveness  in  surveying  the 
customs  of  past  ages ;  we  exercise  our  sagacity  in 
exploring  the  sources  from  which  they  sprung ;  and 
we  gratify  our  philanthropy  in  observing  the  allevi- 
ations which  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe 
has  scattered  over  the  most  imperfect  and  mosi 


«  See  Millar,  p.  62. 

f  See  Millar  and  Stewart.    See  also  Selden's  Janus,  p.  24  j 
and  Plato  de  Repub.  p.  4iS6. 
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wretched  state;  of  mankind.  It  well  becomes  us, 
then,  to  employ  the  same  care  in  considering  by 
what  means  the  advantages  of  a  more  improved 
condition  may  be  secured,  extended,  and  multiplied. 
Now,  when  nations  have  arrived  at  a  higher  pitch 
of  refinement ;  when  the  harshness  of  man  in  his 
savage  state  is  quite  corrected ;  and  when  experience 
has  shewn  the  necessity  of  employing  every  species 
and  every  degree  of  labour  in  the  improvement  of 
arts,  women  begin  to  assume  a  more  just  and  more 
exalted  rank  among  social  creatures,  who  can  value 
the  importance  of  society  itself.  They  are  no  longer 
considered  as  being,  what  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  never  intended  they  should  be,  an  useless 
incumbrance,  or  a  glittering,  but  empty  ornament 
They  are  found  to  be  capable  both  of  contributing  to 
our  conveniences,  and  of  refining  our  pleasures. 
Their  weakness  is  therefore  protected,  their  fine 
sensibilities  become  the  object  of  a  regard  that  is 
founded  on  principle  as  well  as  on  affection,  and 
their  talents  are  called  forth  into  public  notice.* 

•  Hepi  Apcr^s,  &  KX€a>  yvyauc&y^  oh  rijv  airily  rf  OovKvUb^ 
yvwviif  ixofxty*  o  fi^y  yap^  ft  hy  cXax«0TM  9  trapa  roU  iicros 
iff6y<nf  wipi  4  hralyov  \6yoSj  hpLtrrriy  hiro^aiy^Tac  icadairtp  ro 
9&iiay  Kal  rovyofia  rfjs  ityadiis  yvyaucos  ol6fi€yos  Sc7y  acarcucXciff- 
roy  elyai  Kal  &,yi^oboy'  ii^ly  ik  Koiv\f6Ttpos  fiky  6  Topylas  ^alye^ 
rai,  KeXeifUfy  fi^  to  tlios,  &\ka  r^v  id^ay  elvai  iroXXocf  yrt^pi^wy 
rris  yvKoiriSs.— Plutarch,  de  Mul.  Virtut.  yoI.  ii.  p.  242. 
'  See  Wolfius'  Collection  of  the  Greek  Poetesses,  and  of  the 
Female  Prose  Writers,  each  in  quarto.  The  History  of  Female 
Philosophers  which  Menage  has  annexed  to  the  second  volume 
of  Diogenes  Laertius.  See  also,  in  the  Supplement  to  Dodsley, 
an  elegant  poem,  called  the  Feminead,  by  the  learned  Mr.  Dun- 
combe. — See  also  vol.  i.  p.  520,  of  Gesn.  bag. 
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Hence  the  excellence*  which  JBome  of  them  have 
displayed,  in  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  paints 
ing,  and  music,  and  poetry ;  ^f*  in  the  nice  discrimi* 
nations  of  hiography ;  in  the  hroader  researches  of 
history ;  in  moral  compositions,:]:  where  the  subject 
is  not  obscured  hy  the  arts  of  a  quaint  and  spurious 
philosophy,  but  illuminated  by  the  graces  of  an  un- 
affected and  natural  eloquence ;  where,  through  the 
labyrinths  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  most  hidden 
and  complex  principles  of  thought  and  action,  we 
are  conducted  by  the  delicate  and  fiEUthful  clue  of 
manners  ;  and  where,  instead  of  being  harrassed  by 
subtleties  which  beguile  and  weary  the  understand- 
ing, we  are  led,  by  a  sort  of  magical  attraction, 
through  a  long  and  varied  train  of  sentiments,  which 
charm  and  improve  the  heart  Hence  the  employment 

*  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  readily  admitted  in  an 
age  which,  like  our  own^  may  boast  of  an  Aikin  and  a  More»  a 
Sheridan  and  a  Seward,  a  Brooke  and  a  Burney,  a  Carter  and  a 
Montague.  In  this  splendid  catalogue  might  be  justly  placed 
a  lady,  whose  name,  indeed,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  but 
whose  virtues  are  well  known  among  the  patrons  of  our  charity- 
achools^  whose  taste  has  been  happily  displayed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  our  Cathedral,  and  whose  poetical  compositions  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  of  numbers^  by  elegance 
of  diction,  and  by  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

To  the  productions  of  such  women,  the  most  accomplished 
and  profound  scholar  would  not  disdain  to  transfer  the  pane- 
gyric which  Socrates  bestows  on  the  eloquence  of  Aspasia.  See 
the  Menexenus,  in  fine. 

t  H*  oiy  iLvipatn  wavra  irpo<n'd^ofi€yy  yi/vaiicl  i^  ohhiy ;  ir&s  ; 
dXX  IdTt  yap  (oT/iai]  its  ipiiffOfjieVy  Kai  yvyri  fWvtnKtj  ^vtrei. — Plato 
p.  455.  tom.  ii. 

J  Tt  be  J  <^i\6iro^s  tart  yvv^ ;  ttm  Kai  rai/ro.— Plato,  p.  456. 
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assigned  to  others  in  many  different  branches  of 
manual  labour ;  and  hence  too  the  provisions^  which 
in  these  later  times  have  been  made  for  the  repose 
of  their  declining  age,  for  their  comfort  in  the  pangs 
of  child-birth,  and  for  their  recal  to  those  padis  of 
virtue,  from  which,  in  the  giddy  moments  of  youth, 
and  amidst  the  treacherous  snares  of  seduction,  they 
had  unhappily  wandered. 

But  to  the  education  of  young  women  in  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  sufficient  attention  has 
not  hitherto  been  shewn.  In  Popish  countries,  in- 
deed, the  monastic  life  affbids  an  asylum  to  the 
friendless,  and  employment  for  the  industrious.  But 
in  our  own  nation,  where  they  may  be  protected 
surely  as  efficaciously,  and  far  more  becomingly  em- 
ployed, no  substitute  for  the  advantages  afforded  by 
monasteries  has  appeared ;  unless,  indeed,  we  look 
to  some  hospitals  into  which  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  admitted.  These  exceptions,  however,  do 
not  take  away  the  general  defect ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  ought  to  be  an  additional  incentive  for  us 
to  supply  it,  so  far  as  our  plan  will  allow. 

That  the  sensibilities  of  females  are  more  keen, 
and  their  apprehension  more  quick  than  those  of 
boys,  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted.  In  conformity 
to  this  distinction,  therefore,  yoiu*  scheme  for  the 
education  of  females  comprehends  a  greater  variety 
of  objects  than  it  is  either  necessary  or  practicable 
for  you  to  pursue  in  the  instructions  you  give  to  the 
other  sex.  I  proceed,  then,  to  explain,  and  should 
there  be  occasion  for  it,  to  justify  this  part  of  your 
system  by  a  more  minute  detail. 
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Religion,  doubtless,  upon  the  great  scale  of 
nationsd  utility  and  moral  obligation,  is  equally  at- 
tainable and  equally  salutary  to  men  and  women. 
The  latter,  however,  from  the  tranquillity,  it  may  be, 
of  their  situations,  and  from  the  exquisiteness  of 
their  feelings,  are  more  susceptible  during  their 
youth  of  pious  impressions,  than  the  roving  and 
gay  dispositions  of  boys.  A  writer,*  whose  elegant 
attainments  and  splendid  diction  give  too  much  po- 
pularity even  to  his  errors,  has,  I  know,  indulged 
himself  in  many  petulant  and  contemptuous  scoffs 
at  the  weakness  of  female  superstition.  To  those 
scoffs  I  oppose  the  general  opinion,  not  merely  of 
the  wise  and  good,  but  of  every  person  who  is  not 
singular  in  sentiment  as  well  as  habit,  and  corrupt 
in  principle  as  well  as  practice.  Religion  is  thought 
to  plant  such  securities  around  the  innocence  of 
females,  and  to  shed  such  a  lustre  upon  their  vir- 
tues, that  the  avowed  and  open  contempt  of  it  in  a 
woman  is  shocking  to  our  sensibilities  as  well  as  to 
our  reason.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lovely 
and  captivating  grace  in  female  piety,  which  men  of 
the  most  exalted  understanding  are  not  ashamed  to 
admire,  and  which  the  philosophical  scomer  is  un- 
able to  attain.  With  consummate  propriety  then, 
have  you  taken  care  that  these  children  should  be 
early  trained  up  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God ;  and  by 
familiarizing  to  their  minds  those  awful  sentiments 
which  the  belief  of  a  Deity  inspires,  you  have 
guarded  them  from  the  fatal  and  extravagant  errors, 

*  Mr.  Gibbon. 
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which  a  sense  of  religion,  if  it  comes  on  later  in  life, 
is  too  apt  to  produce. 

As  to  the  acquisitions  of  mere  reading  and  writing, 
they  are  eminently  serviceable  to  boys  ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  females,  I  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  of  equal 
use,  unless  they  be  accompanied  by  other  attain- 
ments of  a  more  domestic  nature.  Those  attain- 
ments, I  confess,  have  not  been  entirely  neglected 
by  you  upon  former  occasions.  But  the  means  for 
piuisuing  them  are  likely  to  be  conducted  with  more 
regularity,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the  plan  which 
has  been  lately  formed. 

Something,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
mode  in  which  this  plan  will  be  executed.  Yet, 
from  my  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  from  my  dread 
of  being  misconceived,  I  have  a  difficulty  in  expres- 
ing  what  I  really  think.  Let  others  then  decide, 
what  degrees  of  concession  ought  to  be  made  fix)m 
the  many  to  the  few ;  how  fiir  general  rules  may  be 
relaxed  in  accommodation  to  temporary  and  parti- 
cular circumstances ;  to  what  extent  the  executive 
power  should  be  controuled  by  the  deliberative  in 
the  education  of  females  by  females;  where  the 
rights  of  a  trustee  terminate,  and  where  the  privi- 
leges of  a  committee  begin.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  discussions  of  this  kind,  antecedently  to 
the  occasions  that  call  for  them,  will  not  often  be 
satisfactory  to  men  of  good  sense ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  all  questions  leading  to  such  discus- 
sions, should  either  be  industriously  shunned,  or 
entered  upon  dispassionately,  and  pursued  with  an 
unfeigned  spirit  of  mutual  civility  and  mutual  confi- 
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dence.  As  the  division  of:  labour  facilitates  every 
kind  of  employment  immediately,  and  ultimately 
increases  the  aggregate  effects,  so  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  tx  separation  of  offices  al- 
k>ted  to  men  and  women,  will  prevent  much  unne- 
cessary delay  in  the  exertions  of  both.  I  would 
add,  that  by  transferring  a  power  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  use,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  may  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  these  children,  we  do 
not  renounce  any  right,  which  a  judicious  and 
truly  benevolent  subscriber  would  desire  to  retain. 
The  matter  stands  thus :  Men,  as  your  common 
sense  will  tell  you,  are  the  most  competent  judges 
of  the  instruction  and  government  which  are  neces- 
sary for  boys ;  and  women,  for  reasons  equally  ob- 
vious, and  equally  cogent,  must  have  more  correct 
apprehensions  of  the  methods  which  are  fit  to  be 
pursued  in  the  education  of  their  sex.  We  have 
both  of  us  our  own  distinct  provinces  :  we  possess 
distinct  qualifications  for  carrying  on  respectively 
the  business  of  them  with  propriety ;  we  are  engaged 
in  a  common  cause ;  we  are  influenced  by  the  same 
common  motives  of  humanity ;  and  surely  we  shall 
not  be  so  unwise  or  so  perverse,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
real  and  solid  advantages  of  our  charity  to  a  tena- 
ciousness  of  petty  or  imaginary  rights.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  female  patronesses 
of  these  schooU)^  who  are  persons  disinterested  in 
their  intentions,  elegant  in  their  manners,  and  re- 
spectable in  thieir  situations,  should  bend  to  the 
drudge  of  explaining  minutely  every  opinion,  or 
of  vindicating  ft^rmally  every  regulation.     It  were 
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an  afiront  to  those  nice  sensibilities  which  animate 
their  exertions  for  the  general  good  of  our  charita- 
ble system,  to  require  that  they  should  encounter 
the  harsh  surmises  and  uncouth  contradictions, 
which  in  a  large  and  mixed  assembly  cannot  always 
be  avoided.  They  whose  pecuniary  contributions 
are  equal,  and  whose  judgment,  and  perhaps  zeal, 
upon  some  parts  of  our  plan  are  superior  to  our  own, 
must  be  permitted  in  their  turn  to  exercise  such 
rights  as  do  not  clash  with  the  rules  we  establish 
for  children,  who  fall  more  inmiediately  under  our 
own  care.  Great  delicacy,  I  think,  is  due  to  their 
aex ;  great  deference  to  their  understandings  and 
experience  ;  and  a  yet  greater  portion  of  gratitude, 
to  their  diligence,  to  their  ardour,  and  to  their  kind- 
ness. I  will  not,  however,  prosecute  this  enquiry 
through  all  the  particulars  into  which  it  might  lead 
us  ;  and  in  delivering  my  general  sentiments,  I  con- 
sider myself  only  as  speaking  what  your  own  polite- 
ness has  already  prompted  you  to  wish,  and  your 
own  wisdom  will  certainly  induce  you  to  practise. 

I  am  not  assuming  the  language  of  aflfected  sin- 
gularity or  paradoxical  theory,  when  I  say,  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  society,  females,  from  acci* 
dent  rather  than  system,  have,  upon  the  whole,  the 
advantage  over  us  in  point  of  education.  We  read 
critically  the  ancient  writers — we  diligently  investi- 
gate natural  causes — ^we  wind  through  the  mazes  of 
logic,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  the  depths  of  metap- 
physics.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  in- 
structions given  to  young  men  have  not  always  so 
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direct  and  full  a  tendency*  as  might  be  wished^  to 
qualify  them  for  active  life^  or  to  promote  those 
ends  to  which  all  the  exercise  we  assign  to  the  un- 
derstanding in  the  sciences,  and  all  the  polish  we 
can  give  it  from  literature,  should  be  ultimately 
subservient.     But  "  women,**  "f-  says  an  acute  and 

*  In  recommending  the  study  of  ethics  to  young  academics, 
I  am  supported  by  the  high  authorities  of  Johnson  and  Thomas 
Warton.  No  man  feels  a  more  sincere  veneration  than  I  do  for 
the  abstruse  sciences  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  in  which 
many  of  them,  I  know,  make  a  most  laudable  and  honourable 
proficiency.  But  I  hope  to  give  no  offence,  in  applying  to 
those,  and  to  those  only,  who  do  not  make  a  right  use  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  or  who  pursue  it  to  the  total  neglect  of 
other  kinds  of  learning,  the  following  passages  from  my  favourite 
moral  writer :  Uavres  yap,  dts  hwXus  civciv,  oi  &fy)(6fi€yoi  ^iXo- 
trolly,  Tovs  irpos  h6^av  \6yovs  iiufKovtri  fiaWoVy  oi  fikvp  &<nr€p 
opyides  ewl  r^v  \afiirp6rfiTa  rwv  <l>v(TiKwy  i:ai  to  vypos  vtto  Kovipdrri' 
ros  Kal  t^ikorifilat  KaraipoyreSy  oiie  Atnrep  to,  tncvXaKta  {i^riffly  6 
HXdrwy)  Tf  iXxety  Kal  tnTapdrrety  xalpoyres,  M  ras  ipiias  Kal 
ras  iiropicu  Kal  to.  ao^ivfiara  xupoviriy'  oi  ik  vXelaroi  rols  Aia- 
XeKTucols  eyivyres,  ehdvs  ewiarirl&oyrai  vpos  aoi^iareiay, — Plu- 
tarch, de  Prefect.  Virtut.  Sent.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

MdXXov  i'  &y  Tts  dxpodrov  KaTayeXdtreiey  eU  fjitKpa  Kal  yXiv' 
ypa  wpofiXfifiara  roy  biaXeydfievop  KiyovyTos*  ota  repdpevdficyoi 
rives  rQy  yiwy^  Kal  irapeiribeiKyv^eyoi  ^iiaXeKrlKrjy  j)  ^adti^artKily 
iiiyj  elMatri  vpofiaXXeiy  irepl  rfjs  T&y  dpitmay  Tonijsy  Kal  tU  ^ 
jcara  irXevpay  §  Kara  Aiafierpoy  Kiyriais'  vpos  ovs  iariy  tiirely 
TO  vwo  ^iXorifiov  irpos  Toy  ifiwvoy  Kal  <pOi(riwyTa  priOiy  ^wcl  yap 
iXaXriirey  a{rr^  ^apfxaKioy  alriay  vpos  irapiayvxlay^  altrdofieyos 
itiro  r^f  XP^^^  "^^^  ^9^  Styanyoijs  n^v  Aiddeaiy^  OhK  lore  (toi  (^if- 
9ly)  f  piXTiirre,  irepl  traptavv^ias  6  X6yos*  ohhe  voi  Toiyvy,  i  els 
vearia^  vepl  Toiovnay  StirrifidTuy  &pa  aKovely^  hXXa  nws  oiiifiaTOs 
KoX  iiXaSoyelasy  kpwTuy  re  Kal  i^Xvapias  iLWoXvOeis,  els  flloy  &Tv- 
^y  Kal  vytaiyoyra  KaTatrrriiTeis  travToy. — Plutarch,  de  Auditione, 
vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

f  See  Smithy  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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penetrating  writer,  whose  opinion  I  have  eagerly 
applied  to  our  caase,  wheresoever  it  wad  possible, 
*^  are  taught  what  theii-  parents  aiid  guardians  judge 
it  necessary,  or  useful  for  them  to  haVe,  and  they 
are  taught  no  more.  Every  part  of  their  education 
tends  to  some  useflil  purpoise,  to  form  their  minds 
to  reserve,  to  modesty,  tp  chastity,  to  economy,  to 
render  them  both  likely  to  become  mistresses  of  i 
family,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they  become 
such.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some 
advantage  or  conveniency  from  every  part  of  her 
education.** — ^To  this  animated  and  animating  de- 
scription few  exceptions  are  to  bB' found ;  unless,  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  where  useful  knowledge  ii 
rarely  taught,  and  in  the  very  highest,  where  trifling 
accomplishments^  says  an  ingenious  essayist,*  ^^  are 
too  often  permitted  to  usurp  the  whole  attention  of 
their  earlier  years." 

Whether  the  sagacious  Dr.  Smith  be,  or  be  not, 
mistaken  in  assigning  the  causes  of  those  defects!, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  imputed  to  our  public 
plans  for  a  learned  education,  were  an  invidious,  and 
upon  the  present  occasion,  a  superfluous  enquiry ; 
let  it  be,  however,  some  consolation  to  us,  that  the 
objections  he  makes  to  the  imperfect  and  unprofit- 
able education  of  males,  do  not  reach  to  our  own 
pkn  for  the  instruction  of  these  boys  ;  and  let  us 
also  remember,  that,  as  the  protectors  of  females', 
we  may  secure  for  the  lowier  classes,  those  important 


*  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Ettays  laftcly  f^ublished^ 

t  « 
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obfectg  wUich  he  considers  as  attainable  by  every 
class. 

In  the  general  tendency  theii  of  your  regulations 
for  the  instruction  of  young  uromen^  I  have  seen  the 
strofagest  appearances  both  of  solid  sense  and  the 
most  refined  delicacy.  The  punishnients  Which  you 
have  a(^inted  for  laziness  and  irregularity^  are  at 
once  efficaci6us  to  .th6  offender,  and  unalarming  to 
the  humane  spectator.  The  employnients  which 
you  have  {»rescribed  may  be  stretched  almost  through 
the  whole  circle  of  female  duty  and  female  econqmy^ 
by  those  Who  are  to  pursue  them.*  They  contain 
whatever  can  he  useful  to  them,  whether  as  mis- 
tresses of  Httle  fiunilies  which  are  their  own^  or  as 
servants  in  the  fainilies  of  their  superiors.  They 
are  calculated  to  cherish  that  prudence  which  is  ner 
eeaitary  in  every  station,  and  that  cleanliness  whiph 
is  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  female  sex.  Th^y 
tend  to  produce  such  habits  of  industry  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  inimediate  business  of  these  lit^e 
ones,  and  such  too  as  they  can  with  ea^e  and  with 
advantage  carry  into  the  very  few  domestic  employ- 
ments which  are  not  directly  included  within  our 
plan. 

Great  praise  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  gradations 
which  you  have  established,  All  are  protected  and 
instructed ;  all  are  at  the  same  time  encouraged  to 


*  — —  Lydas  tamen  ilia  per  urbes 
.Quaesi^rat  studio  nomen  memorabile :  quamvit  . 
Qrta  doma  parrliy  parvis  habiUtrat  Hjrpcepis. 

Ov.  Metam.  lib.  vi.  11. 
s2 
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aspire  to  more  honourable  protection  and  more  use- 
ful instruction.  You  hold  out  rewards  to  the  dili- 
gent and  to  the  obedient ;  and  those  rewards^  while 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  pleasing  reflection  on  the 
causes  from  which  they  proceeded,  carry  with  them 
qualifications  for  higher  excellence,  and  for  recom- 
pence  more  lucrative,  and  for  distinctions  more  flat-^ 
tering.  No  partiality  towards  individuals,  no  re- 
commendations from  friends,  no  importunate  soli- 
citations from  parents,  will  be  suffered  to  influence 
your  choice  in  advancing  those  children  from  the 
lower  schools,  to  that  which  in  dignity  and  in  utility 
is  the  first*  That  advancement  is  intended  as  a  re^ 
ward  for  their  past  good  behaviour,  and  will  operate, 
I  doubt  not,  as  an  incentive  to  their  friture.  At  the 
same  time  they  who  lose,  as  well  as  those  who  gain 
promotion,  are  eventually  improved  by  their  endea- 
vours to  deserve  it. 

The  imperfection  of  your  former  plan  appears 
from  one  circumstance,  which  I  heard  with  sorrow 
for  what  has  been,  and  which  I  now  mention  with 

*  '<  A  superior  school  is  to  consist  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
girls,  as  it  may  happen,  who  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  to  continue  there  till  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  this  school  they  are  to  be  lodged,  maintained, 
clothed,  and  instructed  in  reading  and  writing.  No  female 
servant  is  to  be  kept  in  the  house,  but  these  children  are,  in 
their  tums^  to  discharge  all  the  useful  domestic  employments 
of  women  ;  they  are  to  be  taught  the  common  business  of  a 
family,  to  wash,  bake,  brew,  cook,  and  to  learn  every  species 
of  behaviour  and  work  that  is  suitable  for  servants  at  first,  and 
for  mistresses  of  families,  in  case  they  should  afterwards  be 
called  upon  ta  act  in  that  sphere.*' 
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pleasure,  in  the  expectation  of  what  will  hereafter 
be.  When  enquiry  was  made  about  children  whom 
you  might  elect  into  the  higher  schools,  the  list  of 
those  who  from  their  age  or  their  attainments^ 
were  capable  of  being  elected,  fell  short  of  the 
number  whom  your  resources  enabled  and  your  re- 
gulations directed  you  to  admit.  But  when  so 
much  new  instruction  is  given,  and  so  many  new 
incitements  are  proposed  for  attending  to  it,  this 
melancholy  deficiency  will,  I  hope,  never  again  be 
experienced.  According  to  the  large  scheme  that 
will  be  now  adopted,  you  are  securing  more  effectu- 
ally and  more  immediately  those  ends  for  which 
your  schools  are  primarily  intended  —  you  fill  up 
the  wide  gap  that  was  left  between  childhood  and 
youth  —  you  prevent  the  negligence  or  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  parents,  from  corrupting  the  good  opi- 
nions which  you  have  planted,  and  the  good  habits 
which  you  have  encouraged  —  you  guard  these 
young  women  from  vice  and  misery,  at  a  season  in 
which  they  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance  and 
counsel.  Formerly,  when  they  left  your  schools 
they  were  seldom  old  enough  to  enter  upon  any 
useful  employments ;  but  many  of  them  now  will 
not  be  dismissed  till  they  are  qualified  for  such  la- 
bours as  in  their  stations  are  of  the  most  import- 
ance. At  that  critical  time  of  life  when  the  passions 
are  strong,  and  when  ignorance  of  the  world  lays 
young  women  open  to  the  most  formidable  dan- 
gers,* they  will  be  guided  by  your  advice,  and  pro- 

*  To  those  who  are  young,  and  beautiful,  and  indigent. 
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tected  by  your  Ikvour.-  All  the  virtuous, Sjeptimentft 
which  they  have  imbibed,  and  all  th^  useful  habits 
which  they  have  contracted,  w)U  be  exercineii  $uad 
confirmed.  They  wiU  continue  obedient  to  ai|.tl|Q4 
rity,  active  in  business,  and  fervent  m  prayer-  They 
will  be  acquiring  new  infonnatioii  for  the  h$tb^ 
prosecution  of  their  remote  interests,  and  ^ew 
strength  to  resist  tiie  temptations  whidh  may  soom 
surround  them. 

From  the  mere  circumstance  of  ^having  protec- 
tion administered  by  a  female,  the  minds  of  fiomale^ 
wiU  probably  derive  a  secret  ai^d  exquisite  satisfac* 
tion,  'that  soiftens  every  affliction  and  heightens 
every  enjoyment.  Their  harmless  vanity  will  be 
gratifred,  when  they  receive  favours  that  are  UQt 
besltowed  up6n  them  with  a  slovenly  or  contempta>* 
ous-air.    Their  eyes  will  sparkle  with  joy,  and  their 

erety  sindere  lovtrr  of  virtuei  and  every  cqrrect  observer  of 
lifei  irill  ^tipipate  me  ib  applying  these  beautiful  lines. 
Tepetv'  dxwpa  i*  ehiffvXaicTos  ohhofitis, 
Kapx^/mra  frraSoyra  Ktipvaaei  Kvirpis. 
Kal  Topdivuy  xXiiaiffiy  €Vfi6fH^ts  (hri 
Has  rcff  TrapekBifV  ififiaros  feXxriipioy 
T6i,€ofi  (heefi^wyt  ifiipov  ifiKttfievos, 

^scbyl.  Supplices,  1. 1012. 
The  reader  of  taste  and  sensibility  wiU  naturally  recoUecMhe 
language  of  the  dying  Chrysis : 

hujus  formam  atque  aetatem  videst 

Nee  dam  te  est^  /quam  illi  nunc  utr«que  inutiles, 
£t  a4  pudicitiam  et  ad  rem  tutandam  fient 

Terent.  Andr.  act  i.  scene  v. 
I  pray  God  that  these  most  instructive  and  pathetib  words 
iiiay  sint  deepfy  into  the  hieaf  t  of  every  young  man  who  may 
cast  his  eye  upon  this  note. 
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tM}80|nsr  will  glow  with  gratitude^  when  they  are 
visited  by  persons  to  whose  superiority  in  birth,  in 
station^  in  politeness  of  manners,  and  in  variety  of 
ficcopiplisl^nentq,  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  reverence  and  admiration. 

The  usefuWess  of  female  superintendence  is  not 
confined  to  the  dexterity  that  may  be  acquired  in 
th^  tasks^  which  are  enjoined  these  scholars.  Many 
amiisements  which  3t  once  are  entirely  innocent 
and  highly  pleasing,  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  many 
preservatives  for  their  heaJth,  and  many  comforts 
for  them  in  seasons  of  sickness,  may  be  pointed 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  minute  and  vigilant  atr 
tent^oi^  which  is  now  shown  to  every  want,  how- 
ever remote,  and  every  convenience,  however  incon- 
siderable. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  guardians,  many 
secret  faults  may  be  rectified  which  the  broader 
views  of  men  do  not  suffer  them  to  perceive ;  many 
kind  offices  may  be  tendered  which  our  rougher 
habits  of  thinking  may  prevent  us  from  performing. 
These  children  may  be  set  right  in  a  thousand 
points  pf  those  petty  morals,  as  they  are  called^ 
which  it  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe ;  and 
a  thousand  delicacies  which,  in  the  meanest  station^ 
adorn  the  female  character  without  weakening  it, 
may  be  properly  taught  them,  under  the  inspection 
of  persons  by  whom  they  are  most  accurately  un- 
derstood and  most  exemplarily  practised.  The 
sense  of  shame  will  acquire  new  keenness;  the 
springs  of  emulation  will  be  invigorated;  all  the 
Uttle    jealousies    which    sour    their   tempers   ij^il^ 
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speedily  be  calmed,  and  all  the  sallies  of  their  levity 
will  be  curbed  effectually. 

llieir  discerning  patronesses  may  see,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  these  scholars,  a  faint  dawning  of 
that  genius  which  adorned  the  female  artist  whom 
antiquity  has  celebrated,  and  which,  in  those  whom 
we  instruct,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  offensive 
vestiges  of  her  impiety  and  arrogance.  They  will 
certainly  not  be  slack  in  encouraging  every  appear- 
ance of  uncommon  merit ;  and  however  humble 
may  be  the  situation  of  these  children,  or  however 
confined  their  task,  praise  for  performing  that  task 
well,  when  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  superiors, 
and  diffused  through  the  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, will,  to  their  little  minds,  have  all  the  gay 
lustre  and  all  the  salutary  influence  of  great  reputa- 
tion. It  will  gratify  the  honest  pride  of  the  pos- 
sessors, and  excite  the  emulous  endeavours  of  others, 
who  wish  to  possess  it. 

From  the  consideration  of  a  plan  so  exact,  so 
comprehensive,  and  so  efficacious,  our  thoughts  are 
naturally  turned  to  the  persons  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it.  In  the  prosecution  of  an 
important  and  laudable  purpose,  various  are  the  mo- 
tives for  our  actions,  and  different  are  the  degrees 
of  our  merit.  Some  men  are  impelled  to  the  relief 
of  distress  by  the  strong  sympathy  which  similarity 
of  situation  excites  ;  and  others,  by  an  ardent  love 
of  praise  from  those  whose  suffrages  are  highly  ho- 
nourable. Some  encourage  us  by  their  good  wishes, 
and  others  assist  us  by  their  money ;  but  they  are 
too  indolent  or  too  busy,  too  unexperienced  or  too 
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visionary,  to  do  more.  How  much,  then,  ought  we 
to  applaud  those  persons  who  have  undertaken  the 
office  of  superintending  our  schools,  who  execute 
with  delicacy  what  is  planned  with  wisdom,  and 
who  supply  by  their  particular  attention  what  can- 
not be  comprehended  within  our  general  rules.  I 
will  not,  however,  insult  the  labours  of  these  excel- 
lent women  with  the  cold  and  ambiguous  name  of 
condescension.  They  desen^e  to  be  classed  in  a 
higher  rank  of  virtue.  They  are  marks  of  good 
sense  united  with  good  nature.  They  imply  acti- 
vity without  officiousness,  and  generosity  without 
ostentation.  They  are  performed  for  the  sake  of 
those  who,  when  kindness  is  shewn  to  them,  can 
make  no  return ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  applauding 
testimony  of  their  own  hearts,  that  the  persons  who 
perform  them  can  look  for  a  sure  and  an  adequate 
recompence. 

How  congenial,  then,  are  these  offices  to  the 
characteristic  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  females ! 
How  infinitely  more  graceful  it  is  to  guide  the 
trembling  hands,  and  to  cheer  the  timid  spirits  of 
these  little  ones,  than  to  flutter  in  places  of  public 
resort,  to  toil  through  the  dull  maze  of  silly  and 
unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  to  glitter  in  the  gaudy 
and  meretricious  glare  of  fashionable  apparel !  In 
the  still  and  awful  season  of  reflection,  how  will 
one  hour  thus  employed  console  and  exalt  the 
mind,  when  whole  days  and  whole  years,  trifled 
away  in  vacant  listlessness,  or  in  giddy  dissipation, 
will  be  forgotten,  as  a  sort  of  chasm  in  our  exist- 
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e^ce^  or  remembered  only  with  loathing  and  with 
sorrow  I 

While  I  view  the  lowering  cloud  of  calamities 
whicli  gather  from  variofus  quarters,  and  burst  un- 
.expectedly  upon  the  heads  oi  many  dependent  and 
defj^celess  women,  often  dqes  there  rush  into  my 
piind  that  pathetic  language  wh^^^h  an  ^tienf  writer 
thus  puts  into  the  inouth  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
pip$t  afflicted  £|th^ : 

**  My  sons  are  men,  and,  wheresoever  fortune 
May  place, theniy  cannot  want  the  means  of  lift. 
They  shall  not  burthen  you  —  but,  oh!  my  friends  I 
What  shall  become  of  my  unliappy  daughters^ 
With  tenderest  care  beneath  a  fa^er*s  hand 
Cherished  so  long  ?  —  Oh !  take  them  to  thy  arms. 
Thou  best  of  men  "  — 

In  the  anguish  of  (Edipus  every  feeling  heart 
must  sympathize^  when  it  reflects  on  the  helpless 
state  of  females ;  and  in  ages  yet  unborn  it  will 
redound  to  the  honour  of  many  worthy  persons 
among  ourselves^  to  have  undertaken  that  mercifi^l 
and  momentous  task  which  Creon  was  calle4  upon 
to  perform. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  ^is  part  of  your  plan  I 
look,  therefore,  with  a  most  unreserved  confidence 
and  a  most  ardent  exultation;  for  it  tends,  surely, 
to  lighten  m^y  of  those  distresses,  and  fence  off 
many  of  those  temptations^  to  which  young  women 
are  particularly  exposed.  Their  interests  are  more 
deeply  wounded  t)ian  our  own  by  capriciqus  and 
froward  employers^  and  their  reputation  is  blasted 
more  fatally  by  the  unprovoked  and  unrelenting 
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slanderer.  The  delicacy  of  their  frame  renders 
them  incapable  of  passing,  with  the  versatility  an4 
the  hardiness  of  men,  from  cme  kind  of  business  to 
another.  They  cannot  brave  the  violence  (rf  the 
^ky  and  the  change  of  climates;  nor^  when  the 
means  of  snpport  have  failed  them  at  home,  can 
they  seek  for  it  in  foreign  countries,  by  roaming 
over  the  bleak  and  pathless  desert^  by  climbing  the 
steep  and  rocky  jH'ecipice,  or  by  traversing^  the  vast 
and  perilous  ocean.  In  conjugal  life,  their  whole 
care  may  be  taken  up  in  providing  a  slender  pit- 
tance of  bread,  and  a  thin  covering  of  rags,  for 
their  miserable  offspring ;  or,  in  consequence  of 
their  inability  to  provide  them,  they  are  crushed 
under  the  scoffs  and  menaces  of  an  imperious  and 
bnitat  husbai^d.  Even  when  they  preserve  their 
virtue  in  an  unmarried  state,  it  frequently  is  diffi* 
cult  for  the  most  submissive  to  fall  in  with  the 
whims,  or  crouch  under  the  insults,  of  their  mas* 
ters ;  and  >9^hen  they  are  excluded  from  servitude, 
the  most  industrious  cannot  always  shelter  them- 
selves by  honest  expedients  from  the  sharpest  stings 
of  grief,  and  the  keenest  cravings  of  hunger, 
iV^nst  mai^y  of  these  evils,  the  education  you  re- 
conuiiend  can  alone  furnish  them  with  resources; 
and  if  the  want  of  those  resources  should  drive 
them  to  snatch  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  support 
in  the  wages  of  prostitution,  their  distresses,  un- 
pitted  as  they  are,  and  even  justified  —*  yes,  I  must 
add,  tQo  seveifely  unpitied,  and  too  indiscriminately 
justified,  will  baffle  all  description. 

{n  other  cities,  this  projstittite  laby  find  a  refuge 
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We  rejoice,  as  Christians  and  as  men,  that  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  find  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
think  a  very  high  degree  of  approbation  due  to  our 
own  measures,  because  they  will  place  females  in  a 
condition  where,  in  respect  to  their  chastity,  they, 
with  the  assistance  of  God,  ^^  will  need  no  repent- 
ance.**  Others  remedy,  but  we  prevent.  And  what, 
my  brethren,  are  the  enormities  and  the  calami- 
ties thus  prevented  ?  The  loss  of  innocence  and 
reputation  —  the  most  inveterate  habits  of  laziness 
and  vice  —  the  torments  and  loathsomeness  of 
disease  —  the  inability  to  escape  from  the  taunts  of 
monsters  by  whom  they  are  first  betrayed  and  then 
insulted  —  the  forfeiture  of  protection  from  the 
world's  law  —  the  despair  of  receiving  one  transient 
look  of  compassion,  one  solitary  offer  of  succour, 
one  tribute  of  a  passing  sigh,  which  the  heart  at  the 
sight  of  woe  involuntarily  sends  up  to  heaven  — 
of  receiving  them,  I  say,  not  merely  from  the 
churlish  and  venomous  misanthrope,  or  the  reserved 
and  fastidious  matron,  or  the  unthinking  and  un- 
feeling youth  of  either  sex  —  but  even  from  those 
sweet  and  gentle  natures  whose  tears,  on  other  occa- 
sions, gush  out  abundantly  at  the  first  view,  nay,  at 
the  bare  recital,  of  much  blacker  crimes,  accompa- 
nied by  much  lighter  woe. 

-  This  part  of  my  subject  is  so  extremely  interest- 
ing in  itself,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  best 
effects  of  our  institution,  and  it  has  taken  such  fast 
hold  of  my  attention,  that  I  will,  without  reserve 
and  without  apology,  open  to  you  the  most  secret 
and  most  sacred  sentiments  of  my  bosom.     Partly 
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from  the  solicitude  I  have  ever  felt  to  preserve 
those  who  are  entrusted  to  my  care  from  rushing 
incautiously  toward  the  brink  of  temptation^  and 
partly  from  the  habits  I  have  contracted  of  intense 
and  solemn  meditation  on  the  awfril  constitution  of 
the  moral  worlds  it  has  been  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
it  is  my  lot,  to  have  gained  some  little  insight  into 
the  most  hidden  springs  and  the  most  intricate 
channels  of  that  guilt  and  misery,  which  in  the 
young  we  have  occasion  so  frequently  and  so  feel-^ 
ingly  to  deplore.  To  the  hard,  very  hard  situation 
of  these  wretches  —  but  why  do  I  call  them,  so  ? 
they  have  not  had  the  same  virtuous  education 
with  you,  and  with  myself ;  but  they  have  the  same 
understanding  —  the  same  feelings  —  the  same  Re- 
deemer, and  the  same  Creator.  I  will  correct  my- 
self, and  say  —  to  the  hard  situation  of  these  poor 
women,  I  often  bend  my  sad  and  serious  thoughts ; 
nor  do  I  ever  suffer  myself  to  speak  of  them,  not 
merely  with  the  outrageous  and  undistinguishing 
barbarity  of  vulgar  minds,  but  even  with  that  seve- 
rity which  is  thought  by  some  well-meaning  persons 
a  necessary  tribute  to  the  cause  of  religion.  When 
I  recollect  the  wiles  that  are  practised  against  them, 
the  infamy  with  which  they  are  branded,  the  little 
share  many  of  them  have  in  bringing  down  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves,  and  the  little  pains  that  are 
taken  by  the  very  world,  which  condemns  them  for 
being  corrupted,  to  preserve  them  from  corruption, 
believe  me,  brethren,  my  fortitude  and  my  piety 
have  sometimes  forsaken  me,  and,  in  the  first  pertur- 
bation and  anguish  of  my  soul,  I  have  been  tempted 
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to  Wfy  ''Why  hast  thou  niade  them  thus  T    But 
from  diese  gloomy    and    tempestuous    thoughiSi 
^hich  drive  us.  on  to  "charge  God  foolishly,"  a 
good  man  quickly  recovers  with  "fe&r  and  t^em* 
hling;**  and  thto  he  quietly  passes  into  this  wiser 
and  better  tr^in.  of  reflection.    What  they  are  they 
have  been  made,  not  by  their  God,  but.  by  the^ir 
selves  and  their  fellow-creatiires ;  by  the  excessive 
wickedness  of  those  who  seduce,  and,  in  .part,  even 
by  the  eicessive  and  mistaken  piety  of  those  who 
(erasure  them.    Hietr  calamities,  however,  are  the 
consequences  of  their,  sins.    Tliey  ai^  therefor^  an 
awfUl  wammg  for  us  to  presehre  Our  own .  innor 
ccflQce;  they  are,  also,  strong  incentives  for  us  to 
ex^cise  our  ecmipaasion  meritoriously  and  profit- 
ably, not  only  by  mitigati&g  the  sufferings  of  the 
guilty,  but  by  leadmg  ithbse  who  stre  yet  lindefiled 
into  a  safer  path.    I  mean  not,  be  ^sured,  to  lessen 
th^  horrors  of  vice^  when  I  recommend  that  candour 
toward  the  vicious,  which  in  well-disposed  mind^  is  it- 
self ah  additional  restraint  from  their  evil  practices; 
and  tehich  operates  chiefly  on  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  themselves  virtuous.  It  is  very  easy,  I  know,  from 
the  malignant  motives  of  degradation,  ahd  it  is  very 
right  also,  upon  better  motives  of  b^evolence  and 
of  caution,  to  hold  up  to  young  minds  the  lewdnesb, 
the  ^rofeneness,  ahd  the  ingratitude  of  prostitutek 
But  the  seeming  extenuations  of  their  o^mes  will; 
by  judicious  management,  become  real  and  forcible 
preservatives  against  the  contagion  of  their  exam- 
ple; for  it  is  equally  easy  and  equally  right  to  shew 
thM  mdst  of  their  fa^ks  originated  in  the  craft,  tbi 
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pTofiiffLCjy  and  the  cruelty  of  libertines,  by  whom 
they  were  deceived  and  corrupted^  and  deserted  And 
persecuted. 

Even  the  just  abhorrence  of  a  Christian  should 
be  mingled  with  tenderness,  and  corrected  by  com- 
prehensive views  of  circumstantial  palliation,  where 
it  is  to  be  found.  We  should  recollect,  that  they 
who  are  now  tainted  by  the  last  dregs  of  pollution 
were  once  spotless ;  that,  goaded  by  per^tual 
indignities  from  the  vilest  and  the  lowest  herd, 
they  have  gradually  become  callous  to  all  shame; 
that,  being  abandbned  by  others,  they  at  lai^t  de- 
spaired of  themselves ;  and  tha^  unaccustomed  to 
meet  with  &vour  which  might  soften,  or  with  cbun* 
^1  which  might  reclaim  them,  they  lost  the  pow6r 
of  valuing,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving,  either 
favour  or  counsel.  This  method  of  considering  the 
subject  is  wise  and  virtuous.  It  is  wise,  because, 
by  proportioning  our  disapprobation  to  the  real  tur- 
pitude of  crimes,  we  cut  oflF  every  flattering  hope  of 
impunity  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  yet 
tmcorrupted ;  we  make  our  reproaches  more  formi- 
dable according  as  they  are  more  just;  and  we 
coonteract  all  the  mischievous  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  juvenile  minds  by  the  disgusting  auste^ 
rity  oi  the  prude,  and  the  fascinating  levity  of  thi 
libertine.  It  is  virtuous,  because  it  prevents  our 
breasts  from  being  hardened  against  that  pity  which 
is  the  loveliest  ornament,  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  td 
say  con^dently,  what  t  am  able  to  say  expertinth*' 
tally,  the  surest  criterion  of  our  own  purity.  Ht 
that  is  himself  **  without  sift  **  will  not  be  the  •  first 
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to  assert  his  right  of  ^^  casting  a  stone  '*  at  others ; 
but  while  he  rejoices  gratefully  and  meekly  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  now  standeth,  he  will  anxiously 
and  humbly  take  heed,  lest  he  should  hereafter  &11. 
If  he  ventures  to  blame  the  guilty,  he  will  suspect  it 
possible  for  himself  to  be  sometimes  wrong ;  but  he 
will  always  feel  the  strongest  assurance  that  he  is 
acting  right,. when  he  endeavours  to  rouse  the  incon- 
siderate, and  to  protect  the  innocent. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  you  in  a  strain  of  ostenta- 
tious and  empty  declamation — I  am  not  terrifying 
you  or  myself  with  the  spectres  of  a  gloomy  imagi- 
nation— I  am  not  calling  upon  you  to  lavish  your 
sympathy  upon  representations  of  fictitious  misery — 
No.  I  am  only  desiring  you  to  open  your  eyes  to 
calamities  which  really  exist,  and  many  of  which  it 
is  really  in  your  power  to  prevent.  How  many  un- 
happy beings,  not ''  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go,**  are  at  this  moment  pining  with  famine,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  wasting  away  under  the  slow  de- 
predations of  disease,  without  any  habitation  in 
which  they  can  lay  their  guilty  heads ;  without  a 
spiritual  director  to  admonish  them,  and  pour  balm 
into  their  aching  hearts  ;  without  external  succour 
to  support  them  in  the  last  lingering  remains  of 
life ;  and  without  one  reflection  from  within,  that 
can  assuage  the  terrors  of  impending  death. 

But,  had  they  been  plucked  away  from  the  infec- 
tious example  of  wicked  parents;  had  they  not  been 
brought  up  in  that  gross  ignorance  which  cannot 
employ  time  well,  or  in  that  idleness  which  leaves 
the  mind  open  to  the  contaminations  of  lust,  and  to 
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the  corrosions  of  malevolence ;  had  they  heen  taught 
in  some  little  seminary  to  read  their  Bible,  and  to 
handle  the  distaff,  they  might  not  have  been  plunged 
into  this  joyless  and  helpless  state.  They  might 
have,  at  this  very  hour,  been  engaged  as  diligent 
servants  in  some  sober  and  reputable  families ;  they 
might  have  been  even  mistresses  of  a  neat  and  whole- 
some cottage ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have 
been  guiltless  and  inoffensive  members  of  that  com- 
munity from  which,  amidst  the  clamours  of  indigna- 
tion, and  the  hisses  of  contempt,  they  are  now 
driven  away  as  a  nuisance.  Who,  then,  that  reflects 
upon  the  dark  and  perilous  state  of  man,  will  deny, 
that  the  terrible  lot  of  the  prostitute,  unless  your 
timely  care  should  interpose,  may  await  these  guile-  ' 
less,  these  harmless,  and  some  of  them,  it  may  be, 
friendless  and  fatherless  children  ?  Who  that,  with 
the  discernment  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  principles 
of  a  Christian,  weighs  in  the  balance  the  number- 
less possible  evils  from  which  they  ore  rescued  by 
your  assistance,  will  dare  to  scatter  thorns  in  your 
way,  to  tease  you  with  captious  contradiction,  or  to 
make  your  well-meant  and  well-directed  labours  the 
sport  of  wanton  and  inhuman  raillery  ?  Hitherto,  I 
thank  Grod,  no  one  has  attempted  so  to  do. 

While  the  most  censorious  man  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  fasten  any  positive  charge  upon  your 
scheme  for  the  education  of  females,  I,  as  a  firm  and 
zealous  friend  of  that  scheme,  must  confess  to  you, 
that  something  appears  yet  wanting.  Your  regula- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  now  recommended  by  the  charm 
•of  novelty,  and  assisted  by  the  fervour  of  &shion. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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But  what  pleases  jfrom  novelty  will  quickly  cease  to 
please,  because  it  will  cease  to  be  new ;  and,  as  to 
the  votaries  of  fashion,  they  are  volatile,  they  are 
unprincipled,  and  they  are  equally  incapable  c^  any 
lasting  satisfaction  from  what  is  praiseworthy  in 
themselves,  or  of  any  acute  sorrow  from  the  remem- 
brance of  what  is  by  others  done  amiss.  Let  us, 
however,  congratulate  ourselves,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  even  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain,  if  such 
there  be,  are  ashamed  to  remain  quite  inactive, 
when  they  hear  the  just  and  loud  applauses  which 
are  bestowed  upon  the  wiser  and  more  amiable  part 
of  their  sex.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  look  forward 
to  such  expedients  as  may  encourage  and  perpe- 
tuate the  assistance  of  those,  who  now  concur  with 
you  from  the  purest  motives  in  promoting  the  best 
ends.  As  to  my  own  fears  (for  some  fears  I  have), 
permit  me  to  lay  them  before  you  in  the  words  of  a 
writer,  in  whom  religion  and  learning  have  lately 
lost  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments,  and  whom  it 
is  not  an  act  of  adulation  or  presumption  to  repre- 
sent as  summoned  to  that  reward  which  the  noblest 
talents,  exercised  uniformly  for  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses, cannot  fail  to  attain  :  ^^  As  the  hospitals  (we 
are  only  to  substitute  the  word  charity-schools)  of 
the  present  time  subsist  chiefly  by  gifts  bestowed  at 
pleasure,  without  any  solid  fund  of  support,  there  is 
danger  lest  the  blaze  of  charity,  which  now  bums 
with  so  much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away 
for  want  of  lasting  fuel;  lest  fashion  should  suddenly 
withdraw  her  smiles,  and  inconstancy  transfer  the 
public  attention  to  something  which  may  appear 
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more  eligible^  because  it  will  be  new.  Whatever  i% 
left  in  the  hands  of  chance,  must  be  subject  to  vicis- 
situde ;  and  when  any  establishment  is  found  to  be 
useful  it  ought  to  be  the  next  care  to  make  it  per- 
manent."   Idler,  N«.  IV. 

I  presume  not  to  determine  how  far  a  permanent 
establishment  is  practicable  in  this  place ;  but  I  have 
the  highest  authority  *  which  this  place  can  afford, 
for  saying  that  it  is  very  desirable  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  your  future  efforts  will  be  strenuously  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  so  important  an  end. 

When  the  noisy  and  fatile  complaints  now  urged 
against  you  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  when  the 
poor  shall  have  learnt  to  pay  the  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  confidence  to  the  poor  s  friend,  and  when 
time  shall  have  placed  the  utility  of  your  measures 
in  a  right,  and,  let  me  add,  a  conspicuous  point  of 
view,  contributions,  I  hope,  will  flow  in  from  the 
wise  and  from  the  munificent.  Happy  shall  I  be 
to  hear  that  these  contributions  are  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  your  benevolent  purposes,  and  to 


*  Of  the  person  referred  to  I  cannot  speak  more  justly  or 
more  delicately  than  in  the  language  of  Demetrius  Procopius, 
where  he  is  describing  the  characters  of  some  illustrious  Greek 
prelates :  &io)p  elbtifitay  rijs  re  'EWriviicris,  AaTiviKfjs  Kal  'IraXc- 
Kfjs  yXvatrriSy  koX  Tfjs  iKKXrjenatrTiicris  ^KoXovBias  Kal  ralems  ifi' 
iretpos'  irtTratieviAivos  r^v  re  OvpaBev  Kal  riiv  KaO^iifias  waibtiay' 
airovidSei  Kal  yieXeTd  il>tXoir6vi»>s  ras  Oeias  Kal  iepas  ypatpds'  ri/- 
pvTTCi  Kal  hvairrvaaet  tov  ehayeXXiKov  X6yov  fiera  iroXXov  SiiXov 
Kal  OepfAijs  dydirrism 

See  Demet.  Procop.  de  Eruditis  Graecis,  articl.  73  and  76.  in 
Fabricti  Bibliothec.  Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  796. 
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make  the  efficacy  of  them  utterly  independent  upon 
languid  or  reluctant  support,  upon  fickle  or  trea- 
cherous desertion,  and  upon  pertinacious  or  bois* 
terous  opposition. 

Reflecting  upon  the  respectable  stations,  and  the 
solid  judgment  of  my  audience,  I  have,  in  the  course 
of  my  Sermon,  ventured  now  and  then  to  step  aside 
from  the  track  which  is  usually  and  properly  pur- 
sued by  writers  upon  subjects  of  this  kind.  I 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enforce  the  general  obli- 
gations, or  to  state  the  particular  restrictions  of  cha- 
rity itself.  I  have  been  more  intent  upon  confuting 
the  objections  of  your  adversaries,  than  upon  con- 
firming the  conviction  of  your  friends.  I  have  been 
solicitous  to  explain  what  you  are  doing,  rather  than 
to  inform  you  what  you  ought  to  do;  and  as  1  well 
know  that  your  zeal  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
incitement  from  my  admonitions,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  arts  of  persuasion  upon  your  passions,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  plant  before  your  understand- 
ings the  evidence  of  facts.  In  any  other  place  I 
should  gladly  exchange  the  coldness  and  formality 
of  vindication  for  the  confidence  and  ardour  of 
praise.  But  yi  this  sanctuary  I  must  rather  content 
myself  with  justifying  good  actions  than  indulge 
myself  in  bestowing  even  merited  applause  upon 
good  men. 

From  my  arduous  employment  among  you  as  an 
instructor  of  young  men,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  me  not  to  treat  the  great  subject  of  instruc- 
tion itself  in  a  light  or  a  shallow  manner  ;  and  from 
my  unshaken  attachment  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
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city  in  which  I  have  lived,  let  me  hope,  without  dis- 
honour, and  which  I  shall  not  leave  without  regret, 
I  am  sincerely  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  bearing 
a  most  open  and  most  decided  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  your  regulations,  and  to  the  rectitude  of 
your  motives. 

It  remains  for  me  to  address  you  with  the  solem- 
nity of  a  preacher,  who  is  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  his  Grod,  upon  measures  of  which  that  God  ap- 
proves, and  with  the  earnestness  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, whose  face,  upon  any  similar  occasion,  you  will 
hereafter  "  see  no  more," 

I  therefore  appeal  to  your  humanity  this  last  time, 
for  the  sake  of  these  innocent  children  who  now 
stand  before  you;  and  I  make  that  appeal  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  lived  and  died  in 
order  to  save  both  you  and  them.  I  exhort  you 
upon  every  principle  of  social  utility  and  of  religious 
obligation,  •*  not  to  be  weary  in  well  doing."  I  pour 
forth  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
charitable  disposition  with  which  he  has  hitherto  in- 
spired you,  and  for  the  numerous  benefits  which 
have  already  resulted  from  your  pious  endeavours.  I 
conclude  with  my  fervent  prayers,  that  these  chil- 
dren may  "  never  depart  from  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go;"  and  that  their  successors,  who  in  future 
ages  shall  be  trained  up  by  the  followers  of  your  ve- 
nerable  example,  may  ever  continue  in  habits  of  di- 
ligence in  their  caUings,  of  peace  and  sobriety  in 
their  figimilies,  and  of  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  ; 
or,  to  speak  in  other  and  better  words,  that  they 
may  live  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation  for  the 
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tribunal  of  that  Being,  who  once  appeared  upon 
earth  ^  to  preach  his  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  and  who 
will  assuredly  exalt  both  them  and  their  protectors 
to  everlasting  glory  in  the  Kingdom  of  his  Father. 
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'H  iKeiro  fffxir  Bavfiavriov  fMiXXoy,  its  ia\vp6y  n  ir6\i$  iarl 
^vffti  i  wairxpvoai  y&p  bi^  roiavra  ai  w6\€i$  yvp  yp6vov  awipay* 
Toy,  SfLws  iyial  riyes  ahri^y  fioyifioi  re  €io\  ical  oi/ic  iiyarpiwoyrau 
IloXXai  fiiiy  iylore,  Ka6aKep  xXoia  Karabv6fi€ya  bi6\Xvyrait  cat 
bioX^Xaari,  koI  iri  bioiXovyrai,  bia  n|v  rHy  KvjitpyrirQy  koI  NAY- 
TON  fioxBvplay. 

See  Plat.  Politic,  pug.  667.  wtit.  Ficin. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  author  of  the  following  Discourse,  is  a 
serious,  and  he  hopes  an  unprejudiced  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  conceals  his  name, 
because  he  is  not  impelled  by  any  motives  of  vanity 
to  venture  on  publication ;  and  he  has  published, 
because  the  sentiments  which  he  maintains  seem 
to  coincide  with  the  most  useful  purposes  which 
the  late  Fast  could  be  intended  to  promote.  Those 
sentiments,  indeed,  are  not  likely  to  attract  popula- 
rity, by  slavish  adulation,  or  seditious  invective: 
they  flatter  the  prejudices  of  no  party,  and  are 
honestly  intended  to  reform  such  immoralities  as 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  all. 

^  His  ego  gratiora  dictu  alia  esse  scio :  sed  me 
vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  etsi  meum  ingenium  non  mo- 
neret,  necessitas  cogit.  Vellem  equidem  vobis  pla^- 
cere,  Quirites :  sed  mult6  malo  vos  salvos  esse,  qua-, 
licunque  erga  me  animo  futuri  estis." — Orat.  T.  Q. 
Capitolini,  liv.  lib.  tert.  ab  urbe  condita. 
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LUKE  xiii.  2,  3. 


Suppose  yty  that  these  GdUleans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
GalileanSy  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  teU  you 
nay  ;  butj  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

THE  occasion  on  which  these  words  were  spoken 
was  this:  Judas  Gaulonitcs,*  a  man  of  a  most 
boisterous  and  intrepid  temper,  had  raised  a  sedi- 
tion in  Galilee,  under  the  pretence  of  rescuing  his 
countrymen  from  the  ignominious  pressure  of  the 
Roman  yoke.  Unfortunately  fanaticism  was  at 
hand  to  supply  fuel  to  those  flames  which  faction 
had  kindled.  H^ice  the  followers  of  Judas,  in  that 
blindness  of  understanding,  and  that  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion, into  which  they  had  been  seduced  by  their 
leader,  resolved  to  pay  no  tribute  but  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  to  acknowledge  no  king  but  Jehovah.  After 
this  overt  act  of  avowed  opposition  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  personal  indignity  against  Caesar  himself, 
they  appeared  at  the  public  sacrifices,  intending,  no 
doubt,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  clamours,  and  the 
notoriety  of  their  example,  to  spread  wide  a  spirit 
of  insurrection  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
Their  design  was,  however,  crushed  by  the  activity 


*  Vide  Joseph!  Antiq  lib.  xvrii.  cap.  1.  edit.  Genev.  1535. 
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of  Pilate ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  offence 
was  punished  on  the  same  spot  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. In  the  temple  they  had  determined  to  re- 
fuse the  tribute  which  Caesar  claimed :  in  the  tem- 
ple they  were  cut  off"  by  Caesar*s  representative. 

Seme  Jews^  it  seems,  had  taken  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  fate  of  these  unhappy  men  to  Jesus ;  and 
from  the  sharpness  of  his  reply  we  may  infer  the 
malignity  of  their  motives.  Forgetful  of  their  own 
sins,  and  altogether  unalarmed  at  the  punishment 
that  awaited  them,  they  looked  back  with  savage 
triumph  to  the  miseries  of  the  deluded  Galileans. 
For  this  reason  our  blessed  Lord  at  once  mortified 
their  vanity,  and  roused  them  from  their  insensi- 
bility. 

"  Suppose  ye,*'  said  he,  "  that,  these  Galileans 
were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ;  but  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.**  Doubtless  the 
Galileans  had  been  sinners — ^their  calamities  too 
were  justly  and  evidently  the  effects  of  their  sins. 
But  from  these  sins,  however  atrocious,  from  those 
calamities,  however  severe,  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  either  for  the  comparative  innocence  or  secu- 
rity of  their  countrymen.  None  for  their  innocence, 
because  the  accused,  who  "suffered  such  things, 
were  not  sinners  above  all  other  Galileans," — ^none 
for  their  security,  because  the  accusers  themselves, 
unless  they  repented,  were  likewise  doomed  "  to 
perish.** 

In  the  words  of  my  text  yon  may  observe  a  kind 
of  indirect  censure,  which  you  will  readily  allow  to 
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have  been^  on  the  part  of  Christ,  most  deservedly 
applied,  and  most  graciously  intended.  But  through 
the  secret  magic  force  of  self-delusion,  that  censure 
was  soon  forgotten  by  those  to  whom  our  Lord  ad- 
dressed himself ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  sen- 
tence accompanying  it  was  executed  with  a  qiost 
astonishing  exactness — It  was  executed  by  the  very 
conquerors  who  had  slain  the  Galileans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  crimes  for  which  the  Galileans 
perished ;  and  on  the  persons,  or  at  least  on  the 
immediate  descendants  of  those  very  men,  who  had 
"  told  Christ  of  the  Galileans,"  in  order  to  sport 
with  their  misfortunes,  and  to  blacken  their  guilt. 

These  things  are  written  for  our  admonition. 
Whether  we  examine  the  private  or  the  public  con- 
duct of  mankind,  we  may  observe,  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  pleasure,  and  wealth,  and  power,  are  hostile 
even  to  their  temporal  felicity.  Inattentive  to  the 
hand  that  protects,  and  the  eye  that  watches  over 
them,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  pampered  with 
indulgence,  nations  as  well  as  individuals  often 
abandon  themselves  to  the  ^sirildest  desires  of  the 
human  heart.  With  an  involuntary  or  perhaps  an 
acquired  indiflferencc  to  their  own  situation,  with  the 
pride,  though  not  the  malevolence  of  Jews,  they  re- 
count the  faults  and  vindicate  the  sufferings  of 
other  states ;  and  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
gay  amusements,  and  all  their  towering  projects,  are 
themselves  overtaken  by  destruction  as  by  a  whirl- 
wind. This  conduct,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in 
beings  who  are  endowed  with  faculties  to  recall  the 
past,  and  to  explore  the  future,  must  hot  always  be 
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imputed  to  hypocrisy,  or  deliberate  uncharitaUe- 
ness.  Where  no  restraints  of  false  shame  can  be 
supposed  to  operate,  and  the  actions  of  men  are 
sheltered  from  impertinent  and  unfriendly  inspec- 
tion, few  have  the  courage  to  descend  into  the 
depths  of  their  own  bosoms,  to  search  out  every  la^ 
tent  corruption,  and  to  provide  against  every  distant 
evil  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed.  Much 
less  then  should  we  wonder  at  their  lethargy  amidst 
the  common  danger,  where  each  man  shifts  off  £rom 
himself  what  equally  concerns  his  neighbour,  and 
what  his  neighbour  equally  neglects;  where  all 
confide  in  others  for  expedients  which  none  have 
the  resolution  to  employ ;  where  every  doubt  is  mis- 
construed into  singularity,  and  every  fear  ascribed  to 
cowardice  ;  where  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  the 
audacious  harden  the  audacious ;  where  indolence 
makes  the  best  of  men  unwilling  to  anticipate  what, 
as  despair  tells  them,  cannot  be  prevented ;  and  the 
worst,  quite  plunged  in  the  enjoyments  of  to-day,  set 
at  defiance  every  mischief  which  to-morrow  may 
produce.  ^ 

One  difference  there  is  indeed  in  the  dispensati<ms 
of  Providence,  as  they  eventually  affect  men  in  their 
collective  and  separate  capacities ;  and  that  one  it  is 
most  necessary  for  me  to  point  out,  and  for  you  to 
remember — I  mean,  that  whatever  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution may  be  observed  among  particular  men, 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  nations  are  uni- 
formly and  visibly  accomplished  in  this  life.  The 
honest  endeavotirs  of  individuals  are  often  disap- 
pointed; their  upright  actions  arc  misrepresented; 
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nor  do  they,  in  the  sight  of  the  worlds  receive  any 
recompence,  however  their  minds  may  be  fortified 
against  unmerited  distress,  by  the  hopes  of  future 
retribution.     But  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  the  proofs 
of  a  Providence  are  not  left  to  be  collected  by  the 
slow  deductions  of  analogy :   they  are  written  in 
the  clear  and  broad  characters  'of  experience ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  any  one  uncor- 
rupted  people,  who   have  been  totally  destroyed* 
An  enemy  may  have  disturbed  their  repose,  or  an 
oppressor  may  have  invaded  their  rights ;  but  virtue 
has  ever  produced  such  harmony  of  opinion,  and 
such  concentration  of  strength,  among  those  who 
happily  formed  at  once  the  best  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  citizens ;  it  has  inspired  them  with  such 
wisdom  in  the  council,  and  such  vigour  in  the  field ; 
it  has  furnished  so  many  resources  both  to  repair 
miscarriage  and  to  improve  success,  that  they  have 
at  last  risen  superior  to  the  machinations  of  internal 
perfidy,  and  to  the  assaults  of  outward  force.     In 
private  life,  we  see  men  of  the  most  licentious  mo- 
rals, whose  judgment  is  reserved  by  almighty  God 
to  the  last  day,  and  the  lustre  of  whose  happiness, 
unclouded  by  the  intervention  of  adversity,  sets  only 
in  tlie  grave.     But  there  is  upon  record  no  one  in- 
stance of  a  whole  people,  whom  God,  after  deliver- 
ing them  over  to  an  infatuated  and  reprobate  mind, 
has  not  finally  visited  with  the  scourge  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  &ct  is  incontestible,  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  for  while  the  general  tendency  of  sin  to  pro- 
duce misery  is  ascertained  by  experience,  and  while 
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moral  evil,  when  closely  analysed^  is  known  to  re- 
solve itself  into  natural,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  of  (rod  to  continue  even  his  abused  mer- 
cies to  particular  persons ;  to  grant  a  partial  impu- 
nity to  transgressors,  where  the  instantaneous  exer- 
cise of  justice  might  immediately,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, involve  m  the  punishment  those  who  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt ;  to  leave  men  in  the  posses- 
sion of  external  advantages,  while  their  minds,  per- 
haps, are  inwardly  racked  with  the  most  poignant 
anguish. 

On  the  other  hand,  states  can  suffer  only  in  the 
aggregate  character  in  which  they  offend.  Religion 
tells  you,  that  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  inflicted, 
since  it  were  iruitless  to  suspend  the  rigours  of  jus- 
tice among  those  whom  mercy,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  reformation,  would  plunge  more  deeply  in 
guilt.  From  reason  you  may  learn  that  their  suffer- 
ings mu3t  be  inflicted,  because  the  succours,  which 
among  individuals,  are  supplied  by  the  righteous  to 
the  wicked,  and  by  the  prosperous  to  the  happy,  can 
have  no  place  among  a  people  who  are  corrupt 
without  exception,  and  therefore  are,  without  even 
a  partial  exemption,  exposed  to  the  consequences  of 
that  corruption. 

As  the  popular  representation  of  the  punishments 
assigned  to  states  has  been  extravagantly  misunder- 
stood by  some,  and  unjustly  ridiculed  by  others,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state  clearly  and  concisely, 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression.  States  are  com- 
posed of  individuals;  and  when  I  say,  that  the 
former  can  be  only,  in  their  collective  capacity. 
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punished  in  this  world,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter  are  not  exposed  to  further  punishment  for  the 
very  same  actions  in  a  future  world.     Nations  suf- 
fer in  the  subversion  of  their  government,  or  in  the 
loss  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  or  in  the  defeat 
of  their  armies,  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  trea- 
sures.    These  public  evils  are  often  the  eflPects  of 
public  vices,  and  are  then  called  punishments;  those 
punishments  affect  the  aggregate  of  persons  who 
constitute  a  state ;  and  that  state,  including  a  com- 
munity of  interests  and  relations,  which  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  grave,  is  properly  said  to  be  capa- 
ble only  of  such  evils  or  punishments  as  can  be  in- 
flicted in  the  present  life,  by  the   destruction  of 
those  particular  interests,   and  the  dissolutit)n  of 
those  particular  relations.     When,   therefore,  the 
whole  of  a  people  are  criminal,  no  part  can  have  a 
right  to  be  safe — where  the  majority  are  habitually 
and  desperately  wicked,  the  natural  consequences 
that  attend  the  vices  of  the  many  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  the  virtues  of  the  few ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  flagrant  and  national  depravity  always  demands, 
and  always  incurs,  exemplary  and   national  visi- 
tation. 

Upon  subjects  of  general  utility,  it  is  most  be- 
coming, and  most  safe,  to  speak  a  language  that  is 
in  general  use ;  for  in  the  pursuit  of  uncommon  and 
unnecessary  precision  we  often  excite  doubts  where 
we  mean  only  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  extinguish 
the  ardour  of  piety  by  the  very  arguments  which 
are  employed  to  disperse  the  gloom  of  superstition. 
Philosophy,  it  is  true,  has  introduced  many  subtile 
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distinctions  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
providence  of  God^  and  between  his  general  atid 
particular  dispensations.  But  these  distinction^ 
have^  perhaps,  no  absolute  existence  in  the  nature 
of  things :  they  are  only  relative  to  our  imperfect 
modes  of  conception,  and  serve  as  resting  places  to 
finite  reason  when  fatigued  and  confounded  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  an  infinite  Creator.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  not  enter  into  profound  and  in- 
tricate controversies,  where,  among  the  peremptory 
and  discordant  declarations  of  the  disputants,  the 
difference  of  their  opinions  is  rather  verbal  than 
real ;  and  where,  upon  every  hypothesis  which  does 
not  professedly  deny  all  divine  agency,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  say  that  vice  brings  on  misery.  While 
this  is  the  case,  the  temporal  calamities  incident  to 
wicked  men  are  equally  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  mo* 
ral  dispensations  of  their  Maker  are  equally  to  be 
approved,  whether  the  sinner  becomes  wretched  by 
the  operation  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  laws,  by 
physical  necessity,  or  by  judicial  interposition.  Th6 
designs  of  God  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other,  however  we  may  be  pleased  to  distinguish  them 
by  forensic  or  philosophical  appellations.  Though 
judgments,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
be  totally  excluded,  the  vicious  man  can  derive  no 
advantage  firom  the  exclusion,  because  he  yet  stands 
exposed  to  the  sad  consequences  of  his  vice  in  a 
regular  and  established  series  of  natural  causes. 

Under  the  government  of  that  Being  by  whom 
those  causes  are  appointed  and  controuled,  seeming 
contingencies  are  the  result  of  real  and  unalterable 
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design.  Events,  whether  near  or  remote,  whe^er 
trifling  or  important  in  our  uncertain  estimation, 
whether  beneficial  or  fatal  to  our  worldly  interests, 
whether  they  affect  &milies  or  kingdoms,  whether 
they  depress  the  most  exalted,  or  elevate  the  most 
obscure  characters,  are,  each  of  them,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  unerring  wisdom,  and  each  of  them  con- 
ducive to  the  accomphshment  of  that  extensive  plan, 
the  instruments  of  which  are  all  the  actions  of  all 
the  creatures  whom  God  has  formed,  and  the  end 
of  which  is  their  supreme  and  universal  good.  We 
may  further  observe,  that  while  the  projects  of  the 
wise  find  the  actions  of  the  virtuous  more  visibly 
coincide  with  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  those 
purposes  are  virtually  promoted  by  the  very  causes 
which  may  seem  to  obstruct  them,  by  the  stratagems 
of  the  cunning,  by  the  oppressions  of  the  cruel,  and 
by  the  usurpations  of  the  ambitious. 

Whatever  scenes,  therefore,  of  confusion  may  pre^ 
sent  themselves  to  our  views,  which  are  dim  only 
because  they  are  confined,  the  Deity  does  not  sit  an 
inactive  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world.  When  nation  rises  up  against  nation, 
when  thousands  perish  in  the  havock  of  battle,  and 
ten  thousands  are  weeping  in  secret  amidst  the  loss 
of  their  friends,  and  the  plunder  of  their  property, 
it  were  the  excess  of  impiety  to  imagine  that  he 
who  keepeth  Israel  shimbereth  or  sleepeth.  Though 
on  some  occasions  we  discover  nothing  beyond  per- 
mission or  connivance  on  the  part  of  God,  he  on 
those  very  occasions  performs  some  acts  of  direct 
and  positive  appointment.     Even  where  he  seems 
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carelessly  to  have  thrown  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
human  passion ;  where  ignorant  men  suppose  the 
rigour  of  his  government  to  be  relaxed,  and  wicked 
men  make  their  boast  that  his  ''  arm  is  shortened;** 
from  afar  he  discerns  the  precise  point  at  which  t 
is  most  fitting  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  to  say,  ^  hitherto  shall  ye  come.**  In 
truth,  the  most  secret  counsels  of  man  are  not 
screened  from  him,  who  by  '^understanding  stretched 
out  the  heavens  :**  nor  do  the  most  intricate  or  un- 
wieldy machines  of  government  create  any  embar^ 
rassment  to  that  power  before  which  '^  the  nations 
are  counted  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance.*** 

Enough  has  been  advanced,  I  hope,  to  convince 
you,  that  the  same  providence  which  presides  over 
the  interests  of  individuals,  determines  also  the  fistte 
of  nations ;  and  if  this  fact  be  established,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  moral  government  of  God  is  never 
at  variance  with  the  natural,  and  that  the  stabihty 
of  public  happiness  must  depend  on  the  integrity  of 
public  manners.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  wise  con- 
stitution of  things,  that  virtue  becomes  to  every 
people  the  most  effectual  preservative,  not  only 
against  inward  decay,  but  external  violence.  Vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  insensibly,  but  surely,  leads  to 
danger. 

That  a  corrupted  state  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and  that,  cherished  as 
it  may  be  by  some  .transient  gleam  of  prosperity,  it 
cannot  sustain  the  rude  blasts  of  adverse  fortune, 

*  Isa.  xl.  vw.  15. 
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are  positions  not  less  supported  by  the  reasonings 
of  philosophers  than  by  the  evidence  of  historians. 
The  same  causes^  it  is  well  known  by  the  speculatist^ 
must  ever  produce  the  same  eflPects,  whether  the 
subjects  on  which  they  operate  be  many  or  few :  and 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  holden 
together  by  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  and  would 
**  strengthen  themselves  in  their  ungodliness,**  that 
number,  instead  of  arresting  the  uplifted  stroke, 
serves  only,  at  once,  to  accelerate  it,  by  multiplying 
offenders,  through  the  hopes  of  impunity,  and  to 
aggravate  it  by  increasing  the  enormity  of  their  of- 
fences. Ten  righteous  men  may,  in  some  extraor- 
dinary case,  extend  the  reward  of  their  personal 
merit  to  a  whole  city ;  but  the  combined  efforts  of 
ten  thousand  unrighteous  men  are  of  -no  avail 
against  that  Being,  who  may  indeed  be  propitiated 
while  his  presence  is  acknowledged  "  in  the  still 
small  voice,"  but  who  cannot  be  opposed  when  "  the 
windows  from  on  high  are  opened,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  do  shake.**  You  well  remember 
the  conditions  on  which  Sodom  might  have  been 
spared ;  and  can  you  then  forget  the  reasons  for 
which  Nineveh,  after  the  successful  interposition  of 
one  prophet,  and  the  neglected  warnings  of  another, 
was  at  last  overthrown  ? 

Most  consistent  and  most  interesting  is  the  les- 
son, which  sacred  and  profiuie  history  alike  incul- 
cates, in  opposition  to  those  who  would  resolve  all 
events  into  human  agency,  independent  of  the  di- 
vine, and  who  suppose  the  pursuits  and  the  fortunes 
of  men  to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of  blind 
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chance,  or  the  decrees  of  irresistible  fatality.  After 
the  measure  of  their  guilt  was  filled  up,  the  Ca- 
paanites  were  vanquished  and  exterminated.  The 
Jews  took  possession  of  their  land ;  and  when  they 
had,  in  their  turn,  apostatised  from  the  God  who 
first  established,  and  then  protected  tliem,  they 
Were  dragged  into  captivity.  Immersed  in  volup* 
tuousness,  and  enervated  by  sloth,  the  Persians  sunk 
under  the  shock,  when  attacked  by  the  brave  and 
uncorrupted  Greeks.  But  soon  was  the  courage  of 
the  victors  enfeebled  by  the  luxury  of  those  whom 
they  had  subdued ;  and  they  fell  an  easy,  I  must 
add,  an  inglorious  prey,  to  the  hardy  veterans  of 
Rome.  Afterwards,  the  Romans  themselves  were 
destroyed,  when  the  generous  sentiments,  the  manly 
pursuits,  and  the  austere  manners  of  their  ancestors 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  even  into  contempt: 
when  a  spirit  of  ambition  had  inflamed  the  higher 
ranks,  when  a  spirit  of  insurrection  had  divided  the 
lower  ranks,  and  a  spirit  of  effeminacy  and  de^ 
bauchery  had  poisoned  all  ranks  indiscriminatdy. 
Their  destruction,  too,  was  accomplished  by  a 
rabble  of  barbarians,  whom  they  defied  without  the 
power  of  resisting  them,  but  whom  in  the  times  of 
ancient  valour  they  might  have  defied  without  the 
imputation  of  rashness,  and  in  the  times  of  antient 
discipline  th^y  would  have  resisted  without  diffi- 
culty. Had  no  swarms  of  Goths  and  Vandak 
rushed  down  upon  the  Romans,  had  the  *^  blast  of 
the  terrible  ones  not  been  as  the  storm  agaipst  the 
wall,"  their  ruin  might  have  been  delayed  but  not 
averted.    The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  provinces,  the 
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brutal  depravity  of  the  citizens^  and  the  outrageous 
licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  with  circumstances  equally 
tremendous.  Unquestionably  the  vices  of  the  con- 
quered have  even  proved  more  pernicious  than  the 
arms  of  the  conquerors ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
an  invariable  maxim,  that  no  empire,  however 
fruitful  in  resources,  extensive  in  dominion,  or  con- 
spicuous in  fame,  can  long  subsist  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  virtuous.  Ostentatious  magnificence,  and  the 
appearance  even  of  formidable  strength,  it  may  still 
preserve ;  but  on  the  first  breakings  of  those  tem- 
pests which  hang  over  all  the  aims  of  thoughtless 
and  aspiring  men,  its  unsuspected  weakness  will  be 
inevitably  exposed  in  its  unforeseen  perdition. 

Curious  it  is  to  observe  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  the  most  celebrated  States  have  descended 
from  the  airy  and  slippery  eminences  of  greatness 
to  misery  and  to  shame.  When  the  sword  has 
been  sheathed,  and  every  alarm  far  removed  by  the 
successes  of  war,  ingenuity  and  diligence  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  improving  those  inventions  to 
which  men  have  been  led  by  accident  or  incited  by 
necessity.  Refinement  succeeds  to  improvement, 
and  is  itself  followed  close  by  corruption.  Artifi- 
cial wants  then  multiply  beyond  the  power  of  sup- 
plying them ;  the  dominion  of  appetite  is  extended 
farther  and  farther,  till  the  objects  of  gratification, 
with  whatever  diversity  they  have  been  combined, 
and  to  whatever  perfection  they  may  have  been 
wrought  up  are  almost  exhausted.  The  lust  of 
pleasures  gives  new  force  to  the  lust  of  wealth,  be- 
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cause  w.^alth  only  can  furnish  the  materials  of  en- 
joj^nent.  To  the  depravity  of  pi^vate  morals  suc- 
ceeds the  extinction  of  public  spirit,  and  all  become 
ripe  for  revolt,  because  all  are  eager  for  plunder. 
Complaints  are  then  reciprocally  urged  and  retorted, 
by  those  who  cannot  govern  and  those  who  will  not 
obey.  Laws  enacted  to  prevent  evasion  and  viola- 
tion, are  themselves  evaded  by  new  artifices,  and 
violated  with  greater  audacity.  Secret  cabals  are 
formed,  open  tumults  break  out,  till  some  daring 
usurper  rivets,  in  one  lucky  moment,  the  fetters  of 
despotism  on  a  lawless  helpless  multitude ;  or  some 
foreign  enemy,  invited  by  the  facility  of  conquest, 
bends  down  their  necks  to  the  galling  yoke  of 
servitude. 

In  this  dismal  catalogue  of  national  evils  it  well 
becomes  us  to  remark  some  circumstances  which 
constitute,  I  think,  the  heaviest  part  of  human  dis- 
tress, which  carry  with  them  the  sharpest  mortifica- 
tion to  our  vanity,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  to 
our  humbled  reason  the  most  salutary  cautions. 
In  certain  stages  of  excellence,  and  in  certain  fa- 
vourable situations,  the  arts  are  known  to  strengthen 
the  intellectual  powers  of  men,  and  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  operation.  But  the  same  arts,  when 
they  have  degenerated  into  a  vicious  affectation,  and 
are,  to  an  excessive  degree,  intermixed  with  extra- 
neous causes,  debilitate  the  understanding  and  de- 
prave the  heart. .  Instead  of  furnishing  the  conve- 
niences, they  multiply,  without  bounds,  the  super- 
fluities of  life ;  and  lead  on  in  their  train  not  only 
that  false  taste  which  prefers  the  specious  to  the 
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solid,  biit  those  feverish   and  insatiable  appetites 
which  every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  restraint 
of  law  will  he  at  last  insufficient  to  controul.     The 
arts  are  indeed  auxiliary  to  commerce ;  and  com- 
merce, in  the  exaggerated  language  of  its  panegy- 
rists, is  said  to  swell  the  tide  of  national  wealth,  to 
fasten  the  honds  of  national  union,  to  animate  the 
measures  of  a  people  with   new  vigour,   and  to 
throw  new  splendour  around  their  name.     These 
advantages,  I  confess,  are  derived  from  commerce ; 
but  they  are  derived  conditionally,  and  with  restric- 
tions ;  they  continue  so  long  only  as  the  encroach- 
ments of  monopoly  are  severely  checked,  and  the 
price  of  commodities  is  regulated  upon  wise  and 
enlarged  principles ;  so  long  as  the  middle  ranks  of 
men  are  content  to  receive  protection,  while  they 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry  without  panting  for  the 
distinctions  which  cherish  laziness ;  so  long  as  in- 
novation, either  in  manners    or   laws,   is   strictly 
watched,  and  every  change  in  the  employments  or 
the  amusements  of  private  life  is  made  subservient, 
not  to  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  individuals,  but  to 
the  public  good.     But  commerce,  while  it  brings 
in  opulence  and  power,  does  not  always  bring  with 
them  their  correctives;  and,  without  correctives, 
they  have  ever  been  observed  to  corrupt.     When, 
therefore,  the  torrent  of  corruption  once  breaks  in 
upon  the  manners  of  a  people,  it  rushes  forward 
with  increasing  rapidity ;  it  soon  bears .  down  all 
the  barriers  which  private  example  or  public  autho- 
rity can  oppose,  and  at  last  plunges  every  great  and 
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every  good  quality  in  one  undistinguished  deluge  of 
iniquity. 

I  have  said  that  the  vices  of  nations  are  generally 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  luxury^  and  that  luxury  al- 
ways terminated  in  their  ruin.  But  the  assertion  is 
contested.  We  are  told  that  national  corruption 
and  luxury  are  terms  of  vague  import ;  that  men  of 
churlish  tempers  and  contracted  views  are  more 
ready  to  misapply  than  to  explain  those  terms  ;  that 
public  evils  bring  along  with  them  their  own  re- 
medy by  an  eventual,  though  an  indirect  increase  of 
public  happiness,  and  that  even  the  vices  of  indivi-' 
duals  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
Thus  the  excesses  of  the  voluptuary,  like  the  auste- 
rities of  the  recluse,  triumph  in  the  sufirage  of  per- 
verted reason ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  check  every 
emotion  of  contempt,  when  the  advocates  for  sen- 
suality commend  each  other  for  the  liberality  of 
their  sentiments,  and  the  depth  of  their  penetration. 

Of  these  speculatists,  who  make  every  system  of 
morals  to  be  dependent  on  that  of  politics,  and  who 
sacrifice  principles,  hitherto  esteemed  invariable,  to 
those  which  ever  have  been,  and  ever  must  be, 
fluctuating  and  proUematical,  some  are  actuated  by 
the  pride  of  singularity ;  others,  by  the  hopes  of  es- 
caping from  their  own  secret  apprehensions,  when 
they  have  inspired  their  feUow-citizens  with  a  kind 
of  contagioiis  confidence ;  and  more,  I  am  afraid,  by 
the  detectable  expectation  of  pushing  their  own  inte-* 
rests  most  effectually  amidst  the  supineness  and 
false  security  which  their  artifices  have  produced. 
But  whatever  be  their  motives,  which  charity  itself 
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would  be  staggered  to  pronounce  honourable,  their 
arguments  are  professedly  rested  on  the  usefulness 
of  luxury ;  and  from  its  usefulness  the  transition,  in 
shallow  and  precipitate  judgments,  is  not  difficult  to 
its  innocence  and  even  meritoriouaness.  This  ques- 
tion therefore  deserves  to  be  seriously  and  fully  ex- 
amined, where  the  causes  of  national  depravity  are 
the  topics  of  investigation  ;  for,  if  any  people  should 
be  persuaded  that  they  are  less  sinful  than  other  na- 
tions have  been,  they  will  instantly  suppose  them- 
selves in  less  danger  of  suffering  what  other  nations 
have  suffered. 

A  state  may  be  rich  and  powerful ;  but  the  causes 
of  political  as  well  as  physical  good  have  their 
limitations.  As  excessive  heat  is  found  to  consume 
instead  of  cherishing,  and  excessive  light  dazzles 
rather  than  directs,  so  excessive  power  and  riches 
have  always  proved  fatal  to  those  interests  which  a 
moderate  share,  of  each  has  been  known  to  promote. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  To  condemn  the  ac- 
quisition of  money  indiscriminately  were  more  be- 
coming the  romantic  speculatist  than  the  impartial 
reasoner.  In  the  improved  state  of  society  wealth 
becomes  in  some  degree  necessary  to  the  energy  of 
military  operations,  to  the  dignity  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  life.  It 
stimulates  invention,  and  invigorates  labour ;  it  en- 
courages population  by  conferring  upon  every  man 
idiat  he  may  enjoy  without  interruption,  and  impart 
without  diminution;  and  it  preserves  liberty  by 
making  him  both  anxious  and  able  to  secure  what 
he  has  obtained.     But  when  the  chasm  that  subsists 
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between  the  higher  and  the  inferior  orders  of  men 
is  not  filled  up,  or  the  distinctions  that  ought  to  se- 
parate them  are  efiaced  by  uniformity  of  wicked- 
ness ;  when  the  inundation  of  riches  produces  arti- 
ficial poverty,  which,  co-operating  with  pride,  always 
terminates  in  a  poverty  that  is  real ;  when  the  neg- 
lect of  frugality  exposes  even  the  laborious  to  all 
those  miseries  which  the  lazy  justly  suffer  without 
an  effort  to  alleviate  them,  the  state  is  equally  en- 
dangered by  private  opulence  and  public  want.  On 
the  one  hand,  wealth  acquires  an  undue  importance 
from  the  extravagant  value  that  opinion  stamps  upon 
it ;  and  the  possessors,  finding  their  influence  to  in- 
crease with  their  ambition,  are  soon  encouraged  to 
oppress  those  whom  they  have  successfully  at- 
tempted to  corrupt,  and*to  impoverish  by  corruption. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  by  degrees  sink 
down  into  the  same  meanness  of  disposition,  and  the 
same  grossness  of  sentiment,  that  once  induced  the 
Cappadocians  to  continue  in  vassalage  from  habit 
and  from  choice.  Harrassed  by  desires  they  know 
not  how  to  gratify,  they  soon  become  indifferent  to 
rights  of  which  the  existence  is  almost  forgotten 
with  the  use  ;  they  gladly  resign  a  precarious  free- 
dom for  the  sake  of  an  indolent  and  mercenary  ser- 
vitude ;  and  when  the  perversion  of  their  rights  is 
adduced  to  justify  the  cruelties  of  usurpation,  how- 
ever we  may  detest  the  insolence  of  the  oppressor, 
who  makes  the  plea,  we  can  scarcely  commiserate 
the  sufferings  of  the  wretches  against  whom  it  is 
urged. 

In  civil,  as  well  as  religious  concerns,  the  imagi'^ 
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nations  of  men  are  often  amused^  and  their  reason 
beguiled  by  groundless  distinctions.  They  suffer 
themselves  to  be  comforted  under  known  evils  by 
plausible  and  confident  harangues  upon  the  efficacy 
of  unknown  resources  ;  and  are  persuaded  that  one 
State  may  be  on  the  whole  benefited  by  the  very 
practices,  by  which  another  State  has  been  entirely 
subverted.  Hence  the  most  elaborate  defences  have 
been  produced  in  favour  of  relative  luxury,  and  na- 
tions have  been  reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  rathier 
flattered  into  a  conviction,  that  they  have  the  efficacy 
of  virtue. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  love  of  paradox,  that  such 
defences  owe  their  currency.  Few  men  have  the 
prudence  to  distrust,  and  yet  fewer  have  the  intrepi- 
dity to  examine,  the  soundness  of  those  opinions 
which  strike  in  with  their  own  inclinations  and  ha- 
bits. While  they  intend  only  to  indulge  their  own 
sensual  appetites,  they  can,  upon  reflection,  justify 
the  indulgence,  by  saying  that  the  purest  streams 
issue  from  an  impure  source;  that  the  luxury 
charged  upon  themselves  is  rather  nominal  than  real; 
that  it  circulates  wealth,  encourages  assiduity,  and 
causes  the  wants  of  the  poor  to  be  supplied  by  the 
superfluity  of  the  opulent. 

True  it  is,  that  God  often  extracts  good  from  ill, 
and  converts  even  the  irregularity  of  his  creatures 
to  the  honour  of  his  government.  But  evils,  so  far 
as  they  are  evils,  ought  to  be  lamented  ;  and  they 
also  ought  to  be  redressed,  where  the  good  resulting 
from  them  is  apparently  disproportionate  to  the  ag- 
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gn^te  of  such  disadvantages  as  are  confessedly 
present^  and  of  such  as  are  probably  future. 

Even  in  monarchical  states,  where  vanity  lavishes 
what  generosity  would  not  confer,  and  where  the 
distance  that  exists  between  the  various  ranks  of 
society  somewhat  slackens  the  progress  of  vidoos 
emulation,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  apply  the  dis- 
tinctions which  some  men  would  support  in  favour 
of  relative  luxury.  But  in  a  mixed  state  like  our 
own,  where  the  lower  orders  of  men  are  less  com- 
pelled to  be  dependent  on  their  superiors,  and  are 
more  able  to  imitate  them,  where  the  immediate 
advantages  arising  from  luxury  are  often  confined, 
and  the  consequential  mischiefs  are  most  rapid  and 
most  pernicious,  those  distinctions  are  in  many  re- 
spects impertinent.  It  is  not  by  the  sudden  and 
irresistible  will  of  a  superior,  but  by  the  steady  di- 
rection of  laws^  by  the  salutary  discipline  of  man- 
ners, and  by  an  habitual  liberality  of  sentiment, 
that  a  free  people  can  preserve  their  happiness  or 
their  virtue.  Among  such  a  people,  if  venality  pre- 
vail in  the  lower  classes  of  men  as  well  as  the 
higher,  it  must  be  imputed  to  some  imperfection  in 
their  morab  as  well  as  their  policy.*  It  generally 
arises  from  the  excessive  refinements  of  luxury, 
when  all  become  eager  to  enjoy  what  ought  to  be 
confined  to  a  few,  and  when  the  indigent  are  con- 
tent to  earn  by  prostitution  some  share  of  those  plea- 
sures, which  the  rich  obtain  with  greater  ease  by 
their  wealth,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  their 

*  Vide  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  905.-— I  differ  from  him. 
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prodigality.  I  am  indeed  convinced  that  many  of 
the  advantages  ascribed  to  relative  luxury  are  ideal^ 
many  of  them  trifling,  and  yet  more  of  them  de- 
pendent on  those  external  and  incidental  circum- 
stances which  undergo  a  continual  though  a  gra- 
dual change,  and,  in  the  end,  leave  an  open  field  to 
the  ravages  of  evils,  the  virulence  of  which  they  may 
have  occasionally  softened,  and  the  eruption  of 
which  they  may  have  long  retarded.  To  advan- 
tages thus  hollow  and  treacherous  we  may  justly 
apply  the  words  of  the  Prophet :  "  In  the  day  we 
make  the  plant  to  grow,  in  the  evening  we  make 
the  seed  to  flourish ;  but  the  harvest  is  an  heap  in 
the  day  of  grief  and  of  desperate  sorrow.*** 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals.  Among  the 
latter,  there  are  periods  at  which  the  most  stubborn 
and  persevering  industry  languishes  into  sluggish- 
ness ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  same  man 
pass  from  the  extreme  of  frugality  to  that  of  pro- 
fuseness,  and  squander  in  corrupt  amusements  what 
he  had  amassed  by  honest  labour.  Thus,  in  all 
flourishing  states,  there  is  a  critical  point,  where 
undisturbed  tranquillity,  itself  the  effect  of  vigilance 
and  activity,  renders  men  careless  and  inactive ; 
where  opulence  can  no  longer  gratify  the  desires 
which  it  has  excited  by  the  facility  and  inflamed  by 
the  frequency  of  enjoyment ;  where  diligence  is  en- 
feebled by  die  violent  and  unremitted  stretch  of 
the  very  springs  which  set  it  in  motion;  where 
they   who   have  toiled  to   procure  the   pleasures 

♦  Isaiah,  xvii.  ver.  11. 
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of  other  men. are  themselves  impatient  to  <6i^oy. 
those  pleasures;  where  luxury  quite  drains  the 
sources  it  for  a  time  supplied;  and  where  th€^ 
wealth  that^  flowing  through  various  channels^  once 
diffused  general  prosperity,  is  silently  drawn  within 
that  vortex  in  which  the  avarice  of  the  few  is  evec 
ready  to  collect  and  absorb  what  the  dissipation  of 
the  many,  has  rashly  scattered.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  Carthaginians,*  that  for  many  years  they  were 
neitheridisturbed  by  sedition  nor  harassed  by  tyr 
ranny.  But  this  singular  felicity  could  not  saH% 
them  from  ruin,  when  the  prevaleiice  of  Asiatic 
luxury,  and  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  individuabi 
had  introduced  corruption  into  the  state.  Many  of 
their  institutions,  as  a  distinguished  writer  on  the 
science  of  legislation  complains,  tended  to  makq 
opulence  more  respectable  in  the  public  eye  than 
virtue.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  these  instil 
tutions  were,  as  he  observes,  retarded  by  good  foar- 
tune  rather  than  by  good  laws ;  and  the  justness  of 
that  observation  was  afterwards  demonstrated  l^y 
the  distracted  coimsels  and  vitiated  morals  which 
preceded  the  overthrow  of  that  once  virtuous  and 
once  prosperous  republic.  After  the  reduction  of 
Carthage,  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  felicily 
of  Rome  seemed  to  rest  on  the  firm  pillars  of  opur 
lence  and  power.  But  the  state  was,  in  truth,  opr 
pressed  and  debilitated  by  its  own  enormous  weight* 
Amidst  all  the  treasures  which  unwearied  diligence 
could  accumulate,  or  rapine  protected  by  law  could 

*  Vid.  Arist.  de  Repub.lib.  xxi.  p.  $34  and  335.  edit.  Du  Val. 
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extort ;  amidst  the  vigour  of  arms,  the  lustre  of 
victory,  and  the  authority  of  dominion,  this  "stu- 
pendous fabric  decayed,  tottered,  and  fell.  "  Thou 
hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven ; 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God: 
how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  how  art  thou  cast 
down  to  the  earth,  which  didst  weaken  the  na- 
tions r» 

Perhaps^  within  the  circle  of  your  own  observa- 
tion^ other  states  may  be  found,  where  all  the  plea- 
sures of  Asia  are  poured  into  the  lap  of  sensuality, 
and  all  her  wealth  is  eagerly  seized  by  the  grasp  of 
avarice.  In  those  states,  it  might  be  invidious  to 
commend  the  sagacity  and  exalted  patriotism  of 
the  Consul,  who,  refusing  to  pray  for  the  increase 
of  the  RepubUc,  was  content  to  ask  from  heaven 
the  preservation  of  that  power  which,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  reality  too,  was  already  great  enough.'f'  But 
surely  every  wise  people  will  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  distant  and  possible  evils  of  luxury ;  nor 
will  they  trust  to  temporary  and  precarious  expe- 
dients for  deliverance  from  those  evils  which  other 
nations  have  suffered ;  they  will  recollect  that,  in 
states  as  well  as  famiUes,  prosperity  and  greatness 
are  not  convertible  terms ;  that  the  opulence  which 
makes  a  people  happy  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  that  which  makes  them  luxurious ; 
and  that  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  stability 
of  an  empire  and  that  excessive  stretch  of  domi* 

♦  Isaiah,  xiv.  ver.  12  and  13. 
f  See  Political  Disquisitions,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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nion  whichy  like  gold  in  its  last  state  of  expansion, 
exdianges  solid  strength  for  empty  and  transient 
show. 

The  different  people  whose  sufferings  I  have  had 
occasion  to  set  before  you,  were  indisputably  and 
notoriously  sinners  —  but  would  it  not  be  hard  to 
say  ^^  y  were  sinners  above  all  other  people  ?  And 
are  we  not  ourselves  placed  in  a  situation,  where 
the  recollection  of  our  own  sins  ought  to  follow  the 
retrospect  we  have  taken  of  the  crimes  and  the 
sufferings  that  are  recorded  of  past  ages  ?. . 

In  the  description  which  I  mean  to  hold  out  to 
your  view^  I  wish  to  abstain  from  chuilish  and  de* 
damatory  exaggeration ;  nor  could  I,  without  vio* 
lence  to  my  own  feelings,  descend  either  to  the  ser* 
vility  of  adulation  or  the  aerimeny  of  £»ctious  in<^ 
vective.  It  is  indeed  no  pleasing  task,  but  it  is  a 
most  important  one,  to  know  the  times  and-  sea^ 
sons;  to  detect  ev^y  lurking  corruption  wiiioh 
partiality  would  colour  over  or  cowardice  dissem^ 
ble ;  to  mark  every  alarming  symptom,  which,  hav* 
ing  baffled  the  power  of  palliatives,  calls  for  a  more 
specific  and  unsparing  treatment. 

We  cannot  avail  ourselves  even  of  the  fritile 
pleas  that  are  urged  in  vindication  of  rdative 
luxury.  When  a  frivolous  and  corrupt  emidatton 
has  levelled  all  distinctions ;  when  it  is  become  ig- 
nominious for  a  man  to  confine  his  expences  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  station ;  when  custom  is  sup- 
posed to  sanctify  every  excess  that  it  has  encou- 
raged ;  when  profrision  rather  than  parsimcmy  gives 
the  keenest  edge  to  the  rapacity  of  avarice ;  when 
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tlie  cravings  of  artificial  appetites  are  so  iniportu^ 
Date,  as  to  silence  not  only  the  milder  remonstrances 
of  discretion,  bat  the  peremptory  menaces  of  law 
itself;  when  the  pestilential  taint  of  venality  has  in- 
fected all  ranks  of  men,  and  all  the  virtues  both  of 
friendship  and  patriotism  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss  of  selfishness ;  the  luxury  of  such  a  people 
may  be  pronounced  absolute ;  and  absolute  luxury 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  indefensible,  and  al- 
most incurable. 

I  know  that  our  manners  are  poUshed ;  that  the 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  are  most  abund- 
ant :  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  refinements 
which  our  vices  have  fostered,  and  our  vanity  has 
dignified  with  the  name  of  liberal  arts,  or  public 
blessings,  are  encouraged  among  us  with  a  eeal 
tliat  borders  upon  extravagance.  I  also  know,  that 
diese  specious  advantages  are  a  very  inadequate 
oompenaation  for  the  mischiefs  that  attend  them. 
They  always  forebode,  and  often  generate,  those 
evils  wbich  terminate  in  national  ruin.  They  were 
possessed  in  their  utmost  extent  by  the  Romans, 
when  die  dearest  rights  of  that  people  were  surren- 
dered up  to  the  insidious  encroachments  of  Augusr- 
tBB^  They  were  possessed  by  the  Athenians,  when 
aO'extravagant  and  puerile  admiration  of  those  arts 
whioh  enervate  the  mind,  as  welL  as  polish  it,  an  os^ 
teirtadouB  and  expensive  splendour  in  their  build- 
ings, an  immoderale.  passion  for  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, a  lavish  abuse  of  private  and  of  public 
wealthy  disappointed  all  the  expectations  that  might 
have  been  formed  from  the  wisdom  of  a  Solon,  the 

x2 
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integrity  of  a  Socrates^  and  the  eloquence  of  a  De- 
mosthenes. By  their  own  vices  were  those  self-con- 
ceited^  self-deluded,  self-devoted  wretches  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  their  conqueror. 

What  is  recorded  of  these  states  may  be  extended 
to  all  others  that  have  been  equally  corrupt ;  for 
that  any  people  should  exists  whom  luxury  does  not 
gradually  weaken^  and  ultimately  destroy,  is  a  sup* 
position  which  history  contradicts,  which  experience 
does  not  warrant,  and  which  speculation,  however  it 
may  torture  facts,  or  embellish  fiction,  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  support.  In  order  therefore  to 
check  the  triumphs,  and  to  guard  against  the  misre* 
presentations,  of  persons  who  would  infer  the  just* 
ness  of  their  own  sentiments  from  any  incorrect- 
ness of  expression  in  those  who  differ  from  them,  I 
will  now  recapitulate  what  has  been  offered  to  your 
consideration  on  the  subject  of  luxury ;  a  subject 
which  in  speculation  is  always  curious,  and  which  in 
practice  is  to  us  most  important. 

It  were,  I  confess,  an  abuse  of  language,  to  call 
that  people  luxurious,  among  whom  the  elegant  re- 
finements of  life,  when  obtained  by  diligence  and 
ingenuity,  are  enjoyed  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion ;  but  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  diligence 
and  ingenuity  become  public  evils  by  corrupting 
the  public  manners,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  conr 
trouled  in  their  operation,  or  directed  to  other  ob- 
jects of  more  unequivocal  or  more  unmixed  utility. 
Does  then  the  condition  of  man  leave  no  room  for 
the  existence  of  relative  luxury  ?  Unquestionably 
it  does;   and  the  term  may  be  properly  applied. 
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where  it  should  he  also  strictly  confined  to  that 
state  of  things^  in  which  the  evils  are  few  and  inci- 
dental^ while  the  good  is  solid  and  lasting.  But, 
even  in  this  state  of  things,  the  most  flattering  state 
in  which  luxury  can  be  supposed  to  prevail,  and  the 
only  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  defended,  we 
have  no  right  to  say  that  every  apprehension  is  irra- 
tional, or  every  restraint  superfluous.  So  exposed 
are  the  afiairs  of  men  to  change,  so  strong  are  their 
propensities  from  bad  to  worse,  so  alluring  are  the 
blandishments  supplied  by  luxury,  and  so  importu- 
nate are  the  desires  excited  by  it,  that  we  cannot, 
without  the  grossest  improbability,  suppose  any 
whole  people  to  continue  long  within  those  bounds 
aries  which  reason  prescribes  to  the  caprices  of  ap- 
petite and  the  dominion  of  custom.  The  truth  is, 
that  relative  luxury  has  in  all  nations,  sooner  or 
later,  degenerated  into  absolute.  Such  is  the  una- 
voidable tendency  of  things,  and  such  have  been 
their  uniform  operations.  Occasions  indeed  there 
are,  on  which  the  lenitives  of  art,  or  the  more  se- 
vere correctives  of  laws  may  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess. But,  unhappily  for  mankind,  they  who  ought 
to  apply  them,  are  seldom  superior  to  the  joint 
temptations  of  habitual  voluptuousness  and  imme- 
diate gain.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often  induced 
not  only  to  withhold  the  remedy  but  to  cherish  the 
disease ;  they  treat  with  derision  even  the  idea  of 
providing  for  future  safety  by  present  renunciation ; 
and  they  afiect  to  consider  it  as  the  consummation 
of  political  wisdom  to  encourage  the  vices  of  those 
around  them,  with  little  hazard  of  detection  from 
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Others,  and  with  the  certainty  of  much  profit  to 
themselves. 

However  political  utility  may  be  separated  from 
moral  rectitdde  ;  however  the  tenets  of  some  men^ 
and  the  practices  of  oth^s^  may  fevoor  the  separa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  slacken 
the  obligations  of  virtue.  He  will  tr&ce  the  actions 
of  men  from  their  primary  motives  to  the  remotest 
consequences ;  he  will  look  upon  the  criminal  ap^ 
plication  of  labour  as  equally  detrimental  with  a 
total  suspension ;  he  will  remove  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  either  of  these  terrible  ahema- 
tives,  by  directing  the  attention  and  accommodating 
the  interests  of  men  to  better  pursuits.  Instead  of 
confiding  in  sumptuary  laws,  which  operate  more 
by  prevention  than  by  remedy,  and  which  are  seldom 
instituted  till  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  makes  it 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  be  observed,  he  wiD  lay 
the  foundations  of  national  happiness  in  such  a  re*^ 
formed  system  of  politics  and  education,  as  will  em- 
ploy the  rising  generation  wisely  and  virtuoudy, 
without  the  odium  or  the  inconveniences  of  a  violent 
and  sudden  check  to  the  wrong  employments  of  the 
present*  These  opinions,  however  prejudice  may 
for  a  time  condemn  them,  experience  wil^  in  the 
issue,  justify.  Repugnant  they  are,  indeed,  to  the 
base  and  narrow  craftiness  'which  gratifies  private 
ambition  and  private  avarice  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  manners;  but  they  will  be  found  entirely 
consistent  with  that  enlarged  wisdom  which, 'se^ 
lecting  the  best  means  for  the  best  purposes,  in-* 
tends  honestly,  pursues  steadily,  and  exectites  8Ui> 
cessfuUy. 
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So  rooted^  and,  as  it  were,  instinctive,  is  the  ab- 
horrence of  dissolution,  so  vigorous  are  the  strug- 
gles exerted  to  repel  it,  even  in  its  last  and  nearest 
approach,  that  from  the  most  alarming  proofs  of 
decline  in  any  empire,  we  cannot  always  predeter* 
mine  the  period  to  which  its  existence  may  be  pro- 
longed. By  the  energy  of  its  original  constitution, 
by  the  use  of  occasional  remedies,  or  by  the  con<- 
currence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  our  own  coun- 
try may  for  some  years  mitigate  the  severity  of 
these  evils,  which  are  produced  by  a  sickly  and 
enormous  corpulency.  But  the  stoutest  and  sound- 
est constitution  may  be  destroyed ;  the  most  flat- 
tering remedies  may  come  too  late ;  and  upon  con- 
tingent circumstances,  the  efficacy  and  the  existence 
of  which  are  equally  unknown,  no  reasonable  hope 
can  be  grounded.  In  the  body  politic,  as  in  the 
body  natural,  there  is  a  degree  of  corruption,  which, 
having  reached  the  first  principles  of  Ufe,  no  longer 
yields  to  the  force  of  expedients  injudiciously  ap* 
plied,  or  rashly  neglected.  How  far  this  may  be 
our  own  case  it  well  becomes  us  to  enquire  ;  and  to 
pie  it  seems^  that  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  en- 
gage in  the  enquiry  is  no  doubtful  indication,  no 
inconsiderable  part,  of  the  evil  itself. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  is  there  no  fairer  side  of 
things  ?  There  is,  my  brethren ;  and  I  will  stop  to 
contemplate  it,  not  to  amuse  you  with  phantoms  of 
imaginary  happiness,  but  to  rouse  you  from  your 
insensibility  to  that  which  is  real ;  not  to  gratify 
your  vanity,  but  to  convince  you  that  your  ingrati- 
tude leaves  you  no  room  to  be  vain. 
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Venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  endeared  to  u» 
by  a  long  experience  of  its  use,  the  constitation  of 
this  country  may  justly  challenge  the  anj&als  of  the 
world  to  produce  an  equal.    Founded  on  the  solid 
rock  of  justice,  cemented  by  duration,  and  fortified 
by  every  expedient  that  policy  could  suggest,  it  has 
hitherto  withstood  all  the  shocks  of  external  vio- 
lence, and  all  the  dark  machinations  that  have  been 
employed  to  undermine  it.     Complaints,  I  know, 
h^ve  been  urged  against  the  multiplicity  of  our  civil 
and  the  rigour  of  our  penal  laws :  but  when  these 
laws  are  compared  with  such  as  are  established  in 
other  countries,  their  principles  will  be  found  equi* 
table,  their  spirit  mild,  and  their  administration 
most  impartial.     Although   the   discipline  of  our 
armies  be  excelled  in  some  neighbouring  states, 
where  military  strength  is  perverted  into  an  engine 
of  oppression,  their  valour  in  every  just  cause  has 
long  excited  the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies  ; 
and  with  regard  to  that  force  which  forms  the  pe- 
culiar and  firmest  bulwark  of  our  safety,  the  skill  of 
our  commanders,  and  the  intrepidity  of  our  seamen, 
are  confessedly  without  example.    Narrow  indeed 
will  be  his  views,  and  languid  his  satisfaction,  who 
would  confine  the  glory  of  this  country  to  the  wifr* 
dom  of  its  laws  and  the  vigour  of  its  arms.     Polite 
literature  has  been  cultivated  among  us  with  a  suo- 
cess  that  antiquity  only  has  surpassed.    The  me- 
chanic arts  have  been  improved  by  us,  not  perhaps 
to  the  highest  perfection  of  exterior  el^ance,  but 
to  the  no  less  honourable  purposes  of  general  uti- 
lity.    In  this  respect  they  have  probably  reached 
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their  stnnmit;  and  it  might  be  wished  that  the  wan- 
tonness of  innovation^  and  the  debaucheries  of  re- 
finement, should  be,  in  future,  controuled.  As  to 
the  more  abstract  sciences,  so  profound  have  been 
our  investigations,  and  so  important  our  discove- 
ries, that  we  are  permitted  to  take  the  lead,  I  say 
not  merely  of  northern  Europe,  where  civilization 
has  scarcely  dawned,  nor  of  those  southern  parts, 
where  superstition  blasts  every  effort  of  genius,  but 
of  those  brave  and  accomplished  people  who  are 
alone  entitled  to  dispute  the  palm  of  superiority 
with  us,  either  in  the  achievements  of  war  or  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  But,  amidst  the  advantages  that 
distinguish  this  country,  a  very  illustrious  rank  must 
be  assigned  to  that  religion  which  is  alike  exempt 
from  the  harshness  of  Calvinism  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  Popery  ;  which  preserves  the  sacred  privi- 
leges of  revelation,  without  infringing  the  no  less 
sacred  rights  of  reason  ;  which  looks,  I  trust,  witK 
some  degree  of  favour  on  the  worthiest  and  ablest 
of  its  teachers,  who  have  been  eminent  as  well  for 
their  enlarged  sentiments  of  toleration  as  for  their 
exemplary  piety ;  and  which  no  longer  lifts  up  the 
terrors  of  persecution  over  the  manly  and  rational 
enquirer,  who,  without  offering  any  wanton  insult 
to  prescription,  asserts  and  enjoys  the  liberty  of 
paying  a  larger  share  of  homage  to  the  superior  au- 
thority of  truth. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  paradoxical,  if,  in 
recounting  the  happy  effects  of  our  admirable  con- 
stitution, I  should  mention  the  present  condition  of 
those  numerous  and  respectable  citizens  who  are 
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not  inclnded  within  the  pale  of  our  ecclesiastical 
ettabUshment.  Their  condition,  indeed,  does  the 
highest  honour  to  our  country  and  to  our  age.  By 
the  most  vigorous  eflorts  of  the  understanding  they 
have  deliyered  themselves  from  the  galling  bondage 
of  bigotry  and  superstition,  with  which  their  fore* 
Cithers  were  unfortunately  shackled.  They  have 
made  many  valuable  improvements  in  literature,  in 
science,  and  in  rational  theology.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  political  importance  which,  so 
long  as  it  is  controuled  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  laws,  must  eventually  contribute  to  the  general 
stability  of  our  freedom,  and  the  general  dignity  of 
our  Empire.  It  has,  I  know,  been  asserted,  that 
their  seal  in  defence  of  liberty  is  turbulent,  and 
their  ideas  of  it  romantic.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  invidious  discussion  of  a  charge  which  no  man 
who  adduces  it  means,  I  trust,  to  eictcnd  beyond 
individuals  ;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  meanest 
Assimulation,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  the  merit  of  acting  con^ 
aistently  with  their  solemn  professions  and  noblest 
interests.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  steady  prin* 
eiples  in  which  they  are  educated,  or  to  the  advan- 
tageous circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
few  of  them  have  hitherto  learned  to  barter  away 
their  most  important  rights  for  those  splendid  but 
treacherous  bribes,  the  influence  of  which  has  beeti 
very  unfavourable  among  persons  to  whom  I  stand 
in  a  nearer  and  more  sacred  relation.  Undoubtedly 
we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  the  ilfiberal  and 
pemicibus  dist&ictions  which  divided  them  and  our** 
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selves  are  gradually  wearing  away ;  and,  if  the  mi»^ 
fottunes  which  onr  sins  have  now  brought  us 
shbnld  hereafter  be  happily  removed,  the  day,  per* 
haps,  will  at  last  come,  when  a  system  of  perfect 
eqitality  will  be  thought  at  once  consistent  with  the 
ptiblic  safety  and  condncive  to  the  public  welfare. 
The'  sphit  of  our  benevolent  religion  requires  this 
auspicious  change ;  the  principles  of  our  free  con-*- 
stitution  warrant  it ;  the  tendency  of  external  events 
seemlB  to  favour  it ;  and  the  exertions  of  all  good 
and  wise  men  should  be  employed  to  accompUsh  it^ 
At  all  events,  the  capacity  of  a  state  to  admit  such 
a  change  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  national 
glory :  and  every  approach  that  has  been  actually 
made  towards  it  should  be  considered  as  a  national 
advantage. 

''  Thus  numerous,  and  thus  conspicuous,  have  been 
the  blessings  of  Providence  towards  us.  But  can 
it  be  said  that  our  returns  of  thankfulness  and  obe- 
dience bear  any  proportion  to  those  blessings  ? 
Here,  alas!  a  gloomy  prospect  seems  to  present 
itself:  —  but  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  ques^ 
tion,  for  it  is  suggested  to  ns  by  the  words  of  my 
text ;  it  h)  urged  home  to  our  consciences  by  the 
Solemnity  of  this  day ;  it  is  even  forced  upon  our 
fears  by  the  interest  that  ourselves  and  our  poste*- 
rity  have  in  a  just  decision.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  just  decision  by  a  diligent  and  impartial 
enquiry. 

Before  such  enquiry  can  be  prosecuted  with  ef- 
fect, or  even  begun  with  propriety,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  suspend  the  force  of  some  reigning  pre- 
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judices>  that  may  render  you  averse  to  the  rtern-* 
ness  of  truths  which  is  often  the  more  unwdcomb 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  momentous.    When  a 
nation  is  wearied  with  prosperity,  giddy  with  ideal 
greatness,  and  quite  insensible  to  the  dignity  of 
virtue;  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  either  its 
own  vices  or  the  rigid  discipdine  essential  to  their 
reformation ;  a  host  of  comforters  usually  start  up^ 
who  invert  the  very  order  of  things  that  God  ha$ 
assigned,  who  give  a  sanction  to  the  iniquity  that 
he  has  forbidden,  '^  who  put  light  for  darkness,  and 
darkness  for  light;'**    Declarations  of  this  kind  are 
not  less  weakly  supported  than  they  are  zealously 
propagated:  and  perhaps  I  am   not  very   unchc^ 
ritable  in  saying,  that  they  who  make  them  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  most  wicked,  and  they  who 
adopt  them  amongt  the  most  credulous  of  men« 
But  in  a  wicked  and  a  credulous  world,  the  re^ 
tailers  of  such  declarations  will  be. numerous;  and 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  they  who  are  bound 
by  their  superior  situations  in  life,  or  their  superior 
share  of  abilities,  to  oppose  every  delusion,  are  too 
often  tempted  by  their  own  wayward  passions,  and 
their  own  ambitious  designs,  to  vindicate  what,  in 
the  moment  of  uttering  it,  they  know  to  be  false 
and  dangerous.    But  woe  to  that  nation  ^^  where 
the  seers  see  not,  where  the  prophets  prophesy  not 
right  thiiigs,**  and  ^^  they  who  are  appointed  to  rule 
over  men,  and  lead  them,  cause  them  to  err.**^ 
'^Though  evil  tiding  be  hushed,  and  good  be  im*o- 

*  Isa.  chap.  ii.  ver.  20.  f  Isa.  cap.  lit.  ver.  12. 
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claimed  continually,  great  reason  is  there  to  fear 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  not  for  a  crown  of  glprjr 
to  that  people,  nor  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  him 
that  sitteth  in  judgment,  nor  for  strength  to  them 
that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  ."* 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  fallacy  of 
some  arguments  implicitly  admitted,  because  they 
are  confidently  alleged  in  vindication  of  luxury. 
But  there  is  another  point  equally  prevalent,  and 
equally  mischievous,  with  that  which  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  confute ;  for  we  are  told,  nay  we 
are  all  of  us  too  ready  to  tell  ourselves,  that  the 
quantity  of  vice  and  virtue  is  the  same  at  all  times. 
If  this  opinion  be  just,  all  complaints  must  be  as  in- 
effectual as  they  are  groundless,  and  deserve  to  be 
charged  on  the  causes  to  which  they  are  commonly 
attributed,  on  the  suUenness  of  misanthropy  and 
the  deliriums  of  enthusiasm.  But  those  complaints, 
however  ridiculed,  or  however  disregarded,  are 
grounded  on  facts ;  and  that  they  arc  so,  the  very 
popularity  of  the  objections  made  to  them  affords  a 
strong  presumption.  They  who  cannot  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  positive  justification,  hope  to  shelter 
themselves  from  infamy  by  invidious  and  unjust 
comparison.  The  Pharisee  applauded  himself  be^ 
cause  he  was  not  as  other  men  were ;  we  acquit 
ourselves  on  the  supposition  that  other  men  were 
what  we  are ;  and  each  of  us  is  guilty  as  well  of 
partiality  in  the  sentence  we  pass  on  our  own  con- 
duct, as  of  rashness  in  arraigning   the  imaginary 

*  Isa.  chap,  xxvili.  ver.  5  and  6.. 
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fruits  of  Other  men*  II:  may  perhaps  be  said,  that< 
they  who  insist  upon  the  equality  of  different  ages 
in  respect  to  their  moral  attainments,  do  not  aeri- 
ottsly  believe  what  they  obstinately  maintain.  Bui 
let  not  the  extreme  ijaqprobability^  or  the  flagitious 
wid^edness  of  any  opinion,  be  thought  sufiiclent  to 
destroy  its  credit  among  those  whose  indolence  and 
whose  selfishness  induce  them  to  profess,  and  to 
disseminate  it.  The  effects  of  rational  convicticm 
are  too  often  feeble  and  inadequate.  It  is  equally 
true,  and  equaUy  lamentable,  that  a  partial  or  pre- 
tended conviction  produces  the  most  powerful  et 
fects ;  that  men  are  more  straiaous  to  support  what 
they  suspect  to  be  enoneoiis,  than  what  they  Imow 
to  be  just ;  that,  through  die  fascinati<m  of  errors 
familiarised  by  custom,  and  endeared  by  ineteve^  k 
becomes  rashness  to  controvert,  in  one  age,  the  very 
position  it  was  thought  folly  to  advance  in  another ; 
and  that  tenets  which  shock  common  sense  aasd 
common  justice  at  length  acquire  all  the  authority 
of  popular  maxims,  and  all  the  efficacy  of  estaUidMd 
principles.  Self-delusion  is  ever  averse  fromen^ 
quiry,  though  by  enquiry  alone  iCan  the  chasm  be 
dissohred  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  exposing 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  and  in  its  fullest  mag^ 
nitude,  the  absurdity  ^of  opinions  which  he  wlio 
aviows  them  can  seldom  persuade  himself  to  exa- 
mine, but  which  he  may  be  ashamed  not  to  re- 
HOUMoe,  after  the  af^Kisite  and  cogent  proofs  em- 
ployed by  other  men  in  their  confutation. 

These  remarkswill  not,  I  hc^e,  be  thought  im- 
pertinent.    I  have  made  them  as  a  kind  of  apology 
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for  entering  minutely  into  the  futility  of  a  plea, 
which,  ridiculous  as  it  is  when  reduced  to  a  particu- 
lar examination,  is  yet  advanped  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  general  assertion,  and  is  admitted  too  3»  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  every  charge  of  increasing  de- 
pravity. 

Let  us  then  see  how  far  the  assertion,  that  the 
same  degree  of  vice  has  prevailed  at  all  times,  caa 
be  appUed  to  mankind  universally.  They  who  thm 
contend  for  it  are  not  entitled  even  to  the  scanty 
praise  of  plausibility,  till  they  can  prove  themselves 
able  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  men  that 
have  lived  at  different  periods ;  to  discover  not  only 
the  prominent  features  of  national  character,  but  the 
mare  hidden  and  complex  motives  that  actuate  in- 
dividuals ;  to  balance  their  relative  and  absolute  in- 
terests ;  to  penetrate  their  subordinate,  as  well  as 
mUng  passions ;  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
csiviltzation  to  which  they  have  respectively  ad- 
vanced, and  the  exact  degree  of  barbarism  in  which 
they  have  been  plunged. 

Those  nations  which  have  arisen  to  any  eminence 
in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and  the  improve^ 
ments  of  social  life,  have  been  once  placed  in  a  lesa 
honourable  condition.  But  if  the  paradox  now 
under  conaideration  be  well  founded,  whether  these 
nations  were  much  civilized,  or  little,  or  not  at  all, 
the  quantity  of  happiness  enjoyed,  and  the  quantity 
€if  virtue  practised,  would  be  the  same.  It  fbHows, 
therefore,  that  the  artificial  advantages  of  society  do 
not  preponderate,  when  weighed  against  the  artifi- 
cial evils;  that  by  the  restraints   of  law,  the  re- 
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searches  of  philosophy,  and  directions  of  religion, 
mankind  are  not,  in  fact,  elevated  above  the  savage 
state ;  that  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Europe 
cannot  much  boast  of  their  superiority  over  their 
own  fierce  and  ignorant  forefathers ;  and  that,  as  to 
real  and  intrinsic  good,  they  stand  on  a  level  with 
those  tribes  who  roam  over  the  barren  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  the  gloomy  forests  of  America.  This 
state  of  the  case  is  £ur  and  impartiaL  If  no  differ- 
ence subsist  between  men  in  the  scale  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, the  consequence  I  have  just  deduced  is  in- 
evitable ;  if  any  difference  subsist,  the  degrees  of 
that  difference  are  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  arbitrary 
assumption,  that  they  are  very  small,  but  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  which  may  prove  them  to  have  been 
very  great. 

So  far  as  the  opinions  of  these  men  respect  the 
whole  of  our  earthly  system,  they  are  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  throw  the  severest  reproaches  on  the 
attributes  of  God,  who  has  invested  us  with  seeming 
powers,  which  we  are,  in  truth,  incapable  of  exert- 
ing, or  which  we  exert  to  no  purpose.  They  check, 
and  are  intended  to  check,  the  zeal  of  virtue,  by 
persuading  us  that  we  cannot  become  better  than 
other  men ;  and  they  give  new  confidence  to  guilt, 
by  flattering  assurances  that  we  iare  not  become 
worse.  They  contradict  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  collected  by 
judicious  and  unprejudiced  comparison,  give  us  rea- 
son to  hope,  that  mankind,  upon  the  whole,  are  in 
a  state  of  progressive,  though  it  be  slow,  improve- 
ment.    In  a  more  extensive  point  of  view,  I  there- 
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foK  pnmoimce  diote  opiiiiotts  unphllosopliiiQiLl^  m 
veli  as  iiKUgioi]6 ;  sud  I  shall  directly*  opposa  to 
tliem  one  fact^  whidi  to  me  appears  both  pertiunt 
end  decisive.  The  virtues  of  the  Gredi:s  were  lighter 
in  idle  bakmcc,  when  they  plimdened  the  wealth  ;aiid 
rioted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Persians  whom  they 
had  conquered.  But  we  do  not  hear  that  the  equif 
lifarium  siqipoaed  hy  this  hypothesis  was^  restored, 
either  ^isiiong  the  Greeks  by  the  introduction  (tf 
othev  virtnas,  or.^  in  respect  to  the  general  aam  of 
laoxal  good,  by  the  reformation  of  the  Persians  s 
endto  assume  that  it  was  ^restored  by  the  reformat 
tion  or  impravement  of  any  other  unknown  oon^ 
iesqKirary  people,  is  io  decide  without  evideuse^ 
aad  to  beg  the  v^ry  question  in  dispute^  As  to  the 
more  limited,  and,  I  believe,  the  more  popdar  ap^ 
|xticatian  of  the  eame  hypothesis  to  particular  coan<- 
tries,  it  IS  &lly  confuted  by  suc^  partial  knowledge 
as  history  haA  supplied.  But  in  regard  to  what  we 
do  not  know,  it  is  presumptuous  to  deduce  positi^ve 
condasKMis  Itoiq  premises  which  are  oonjectural,  or 
merely  negative ;  and  it  is  perverse  not  to  admil^ 
under  .-any  restrictioBs,  the  proofs  that  analogy  fmv 
nishes  for  a  gmdation  of  crimes,  in  dilGsrent  places, 
and  in  diiferent  ages. 

.  In  the  pnepheticai  and  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews,  the  .crimes  of  diat  people  me  painted  in  the 
most  &ithM  and  glowing  cdours;  but  diey  hod 
not  reached  the  extcemity  jof  widcedness  till  their 
njeotion  of  the  Gospel,  their  inhuman  treatment  of 
ite  aathor,  and  its  friends,  their  gross  impositions 
IB  eccnmerce,  and  their  tumultuous  disobedience  to 
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government,  brought  upon  them  their  last,  and  their 
heaviest  distresses.  Surely  the  contests  between 
Sylla  and  Marius  left  their  countrymen  more  sedi- 
tious, more  dissolute,  more  rapacious,  than  their 
ancestors  had  been ;  and  however  we  may  condemn 
the  refined  vices  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, we  cannot  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
horrible  excesses  which  disgraced  the  courts  of  a 
Nero,  a  Domitian,  or  an  Heliogabalus.  In  our  own 
country,  the  maniiers  of  the  people  were  less  licen^ 
tious  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  in  that  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  to  compare  one  acknow- 
ledged evil  with  another,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  fanaticism  and  blind  zeal,  which  raged 
during  the  grand  Rebellion,  were  more  offensive  to 
<Sod,  and  more  injurious  to  man,  than  the  deluge  of 
profaneness  and  debauchery  that  poured  in  upon  us 
after  the  Restoration.  Of  that  inauspicioiis  reign, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  people  who 
were  luxurious  at  home,  were  contemptible  abroad ; 
that  the  enemies  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  by  the 
ferocity  of  an  Usurper,  iiisulted  us  almost  with  im* 
punity ;  and  that  the  constitution  was  nearly  sapped 
by  the  intrigues  of  Popery,  the  establishment  of  which 
must  always  be  facilitated  by  libertinism,  which 
consistently  enough  prefers  a  religion  of  ceremonies 
to  one  of  morals,  and  by  infidelity,  which  measures 
the  merit  of  all  religions  by  their  subserviency  to 
the  execrable  purposes  of  despotism. 

By  these  arguments  you  will,  I  hope,  be  effec- 
tually cautioned  against  the  rash  assumptions  of 
those  who  pronounce  the  vices  of  onr  forefathers 
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uniformly  and  precisely  equal  with  our  own.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  that  our  ancestors  were  in  all  respects 
as  criminal  as  ourselves  ;  and  to  say  that  they  were, 
upon  the  whole,  more  criminal,  might  be  unjust  and 
arrogant.  Doubtless  there  is,  in  every  state,  a 
fluctuation  of  virtues  and  vices :  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  causes  of  those  fluctuations  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same  order,  or  that  they  operate 
with  the  same  degree  of  intenseness.  We  are  still 
at  hberty  to  deny,  that  the  same  vices  prevail  in  the 
same  extent  at  all  times,  and  that  all  vices  are 
equally  malignant  in  their  nature,  and  baleful  in 
their  effects. 

The  crimes  which  now  prevail  in  this  country 
are  of  a  most  alarming  and  portentous  kind.  To 
deduce  them  solely  from  our  commerce  and  our 
arts,  were  to  confound  the  abuse  of  things  with 
their  use ;  to  call  those  causes  primary  and  neces- 
sary which  are  only  secondary  and  occasional ;  or 
rather,  to  mistake  the  accidental  instnunent  for  the 
radical  principle.  To  inveigh  against  the  deficiency 
of  our  laws,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  courts,  were  to  bring  an  odium  on  some 
distempered  parts,  when  the  unsoundness  of  the  whole 
body  calls  for  correction.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies 
deeper ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  general  want  of  morals, 
producing,  and  in  its  turn  produced  by,  a  general  want 
of  religion.  The  more  immediate  sources  of  both 
are  said  to  lie  in  our  national  successes,  in  our  ex- 
orbitant wealth,  and  in  the  luxury  resulting  from 
them.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  effects  to  re* 
act  with  double  force  upon  their  causes ;  and  when 
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^is  hai^ens,  all  of  them  conspire  to  incresse  the 
«oiii  of  diose  evils  which  they  respectirely  produce. 
The  accusation  which  I  have  produced,  you  may 
think  trite  and  una^ropriate-^ut  I  know  it  to  be 
just ;  and  if  the  faults  that  have  been  separately  im^ 
puted  to  other  ages,  should  be  found  almost  cd- 
lecdvdy  in  our  own,  shall  this  preeminence  in 
wickedness  be  permitted  to  impose  silence,  or  ex- 
tort approbation  ? 

It  is  remarked  by  a  writer,  whom  no  man  has 
"ever  charged  with  the  weakness  of  superstition,  that 
Home  was  indebted  for  its  prosperity  not  more  to 
the  policy  of  Romulus,  than  to  the  piety  of  Numa.* 
Bat  diat  religion  should  be  considered  as  imessen- 
dal,  and  even  injnrioas  to  the  public  welfare,  is  a 
-discovery  reserved  for  the  superior  penetration  o£ 
our  own  times,  in  which  the  morals  of  the  Epiov 
leans  are  united  with  the  tenets  of  Pyrrhonists. 

What  excuse,  I  beseech  you,  cm  be  ui^ed  for  the 
indifference  of  some  men,  for  the  real  or  affected 
rootempt  of  others,  towards  the  most  sacred  and 
most  interesting  truths  ?  Why  are  the  great  princ»- 
pies  on  which  etemid  happiness  is  suspended 
hunted  down  by  wanton  raHlery,  explained  away  by 
temporising  accommodation,  or  bewildered  in  all  the 
labyrinths  of  sceptical  perplexity  ?  Are  there  want- 
ing among  us  men  of  siudi  daring  efirontery,  as  not 
only  to  pluck  down  the  piUars  of  Christiaiiity,  but 
to  shake  natiBral  religion  itself  from  its  basis,  and  by 
one  deq^erate  effort  to  crash  every  consolation  of 
afflicted  virtue,  and  every  fear  that  can  restrain  the 

**  See  Machiavely  b.  i.  cb.  1 1 . 
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audacity  of  the  widied?  Do  not  these  wretchea 
meet  na  in  open  day  ?  And  are  not  we  stunned  with 
the  damorouB  paradoxes  of  such  men  as  stand  forth 
aTOwed  advocates  for  the  most  insidious  sophistry^ 
for  the  most  shocking  impiety,  for  ^^  all  the  rash 
dexterity  of  wit^**  when  levelled,  with  unsparing  and 
undistinguishing  fury,  against  the  majesty  of  God, 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  ? 

Unless  they  have  arrived  at  the  last  stages  of 
wickedness,  mankind,  however  they  may  neglect  the 
practice,  are  yet  willing  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  virtue ;  and  if  the  turpitude  of  crimes  may  be 
estimated  by  their  consequences,  some  degree  of 
negative  commendation  seems  due  to  the  decency 
which  conceab  the  offences  forbidden  by  religian^ 
and  even  to  the  hypocrisy  which,  by  implication^ 
approves  what  is  commanded  by  it  But  it  is  the 
characteristic  infamy  of  our  own  times,  that  vice 
should  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  justified;  not  only 
practised  without  compunction,  but  avowed  without 
ahame ;  not  only  caught  by  the  secret  and  sudden 
contagion  of  example,  but  acquired  with  all  the 
firmness  of  deliberation,  and  all  the  formality  of 
system.  Hence  the  precious  days  of  our  youth  are 
consumed,  not  in  treasuring  up  stores  of  knowledge, 
not  in  forming  habits  of  morality,  but  in  the  attain** 
ment  of  exterior  accomplishments,  or  in  the  pursuit 
ef  frivolous  amusements,  or  in  determined  anxioua 
preparation  for  more  open  and  more  hardened 
widcedness. 

Do  we  not  see  the  purity  of  education  sullied^ 
her  dignity  degraded,  herself  become  a  willing  slave 
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to  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  stooping  to  accbpt  the 
wages  of  prostitation,  from  folly,  from  affectation, 
and  from  lust  ?  These,  or  such  as  these,  are  the  in* 
stnictions  which  almost  every  parent  drops  into  the 
cars  of  almost  every  child :  "  My  son,  you  are  des- 
tined for  a  world  where  appearances  are  highly 
valued,  because  they  are  easily  perceived;  where 
real  merit  is  not  less  rare  than  it  is  obscure ;  where 
they  who  can  discern  it  will  depreciate  it  from  envy, 
and  they  who  cannot  will  despise  it  from  stupidity. 
Learn,  then,  to  practise  upon  the  weakness  and  the 
ignorance  of  that  world ;  and  be  assured,  that  your 
happiness  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  you 
accommodate  yourself  to  the  caprices  of  the  fickle 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  obstinate.  The  task  is  not 
difficult,  for  they  who  fear  detection  are  seldom 
forward  to  detect ;  and  the  glaring  colours  of  feshion 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  blackness  of 
your  designs.  In  such  a  world  you  must  suspect  all 
professions  of  disinterested  friendship  as  a  more  re- 
fined species  of  selfishness:  you  must  habituate 
yourself  to  look  upon  public  spirit  as  quixotism, 
upon  religion  as  an  imposture,  and  upon  virtue 
itself  as  an  empty  name.** 

Perhaps,  my  brethren,  you  shudder  at  the  bare 
recital  of  these  admonitions,  which  resemble,  no 
doubt,  rather  the  malignity  of  a  fiend  than  the  ten- 
derness of  a  parent ;  and  yet,  into  these  admoni- 
tions may  the  schemes  of  education  yourselves  are 
pursuing  be  resolved,  when  stripped  of  the  thin 
disguise  which  conceals  them  from  your  abhorrence. 

When  lessons,  which  at  once  soothe  the  vanity 
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and  kindle  the  passions  of  youth,  are  industriously 
inculcated,  they  will  be  eagerly  adopted ;  and  can 
we  then  wonder  that  such  cidture  in  such  soils 
should  never  fail  of  success,  that  the  rising  gene-i 
ration  should  quickly  arrive  at  a  maturity  of  wick- 
edness, and  that  the  harvest  of  their  crimes  should 
more  than  repay  the  barbarous  activity  of  the  la- 
bourers ?  Rather  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  each 
solitary  instance  of  virtue  in  our  posterity,  after  vice 
has  been  recommended  to  them  at  once  by  the 
force  of  instruction,  the  authority  of  experience, 
and  the  more  powerful  allurements  of  domestic  ex- 
ample ? 

Instead  of  looking  around  for  the  hideous  de- 
formity of  sin  in  other  nations,  against  which  we 
may  triumphantly  indulge  our  censures,  we  shall 
with  greater  propriety  anticipate  in  imagination 
the  scenes  which  may  hereafter  be  realised  among 
ourselves.  In  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes, 
we  may  surely  adopt  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  Christ ;  for 
in  our  own  children,  depraved  by  our  own  precepts 
we  Are  likely  to  behold  a  race  of  men  who  will  be 
indeed  sinful  beyond  all  other  sinners. 

By  many  of  us  the  inestimable  gift  of  freedom 
has  been  abused  into  an  instrument  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness,  into  a  defiance  of  those  laws  by 
which  society  itself  subsists,  and  a  contempt  of  that 
subordination  by  which  alone  it  can  subsist  happily. 
Others  there  are,  who  have  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  liberties 
are  built,  and  who  for  the  sake  of  profit,  that  seldom 
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aggrandises  the  hireling,  or  of  distinctions  thst 
make  his  in&my  more  conspicnons,  would  bereave 
AS  df  all  the  rights  for  which  our  forefothers  hare 
expended  their  treasure  and  their  blood. 

They  would  persuade  us  that  power^  in  the  very 
nature  of  things^  must  be  possessed  without  limits- 
tion^  and  therefore  cannot  be  opposed  without  guilt ; 
that  liberty  is  not  an  inherent  right  of  men,  but  the 
accidental  concession  of  their  masters ;  that  every 
advantage^  voluntarily  conferred,  may  be  arbitrarily 
revoked  i  that  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  in  fact,  con^ 
sists  in  the  meioiness  of  his  subjects,  his  strength 
in  their  weakness,  his  wealth  in  their  poverty,  his 
glory  in  their  shame. 

Such  doctrines  Asiatic  ignorance,  and  Asiatic  in-* 
dolence  only,  have  suffered  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. But  such  doctrines  have  been  seriously  re- 
eoMmended  in  theory,  not  only  amidst  the  boosted 
improvements  of  European  knowledge,  but  under 
the  jealous  vigilance  of  English  freedom. 
'  It  is  my  duty  to  condemn  the  immorality  of  these 
pernicious  opinions ;  and  where  they  who  maintain 
them  are  loaden  with  rewards,  and  decked  out  widi 
honours,  I  must  lament  the  weakness  or  the  hardi* 
ness  of  those  who  bestow  them. 

I  have  spoken  with  very  pointed  Severity  of  those 
who  would  lull  asleep  the  apprehensions  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  who>  for  the  worst  purposes,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  varnish  over  the  worst  actions,  and 
^ho,  to  gratify  the  lawless  pride  of  individuals^ 
would  undermine  the  most  important  rights  of  die 
tommunity. ,  But  thece  are  men  of  an  opposite 
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character,  who  brood  with  gloomy  satisfaction  over 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  and  paint  in  the 
darkest  colours  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 

MVhile  the  contest  subsisted  only  between  this 
nation  and  America,  the  attention  of  men  was  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  origin  of  government,  the 
limits  of  freedom,  the  political  restraints  of  com-« 
meree,  the  legal  conditions  of  taxation,  and  the 
hitherto  undefined  extent  of  parliamentary  autho- 
rity and  colonial  rights.  When  questions  thus  ab- 
struse and  thus  complicated  were  in  debate,  mutual 
charity,  and  even  mutual  deference,  were  due  among 
those  who  could  not  agree  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, or  in  the  application  of  them  to  a  particular 
case.  Yet,  surely,  all  difficulties  in  speculation,  or, 
at  least,  all  opposition  in  practice,  ought  to  have 
vanished  upon  the  first  appearance  of  hostilities 
from  an  enemy  by  whose  interposition  every  man 
was  injured,  and  by  whose  success  no  man  could  be 
benefited.  It  pains  me,  however,  to  reflect,  that 
national  danger  hath  not  yet  produced  national  unar« 
nimity,  and  that  our  internal  divisions  constitute  no 
small  part  of  our  misfortunes,  and  of  our  crimes. 
Great  allowances  are,  I  confess,  to  be  made  for  im<« 
proprieties  of  expression,  and  even  for  some  irregu- 
larities of  behaviour,  into  which  men  may  be  preci*^ 
pitated  under  the  consciousness  of  upright  inten^ 
tions,  and  by  the  impulse  of  strong  sensibilities. 
But  a  race  of  men  has  lately  started  op  among  os^ 
for  whom,  as  candour  can  suggest  no  apology  for 
them,  so  indignation  itself  can  scarcely  frimish  a; 
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name.  It  is  the  peculiar,  and  I  hope  the  unenvied 
privilege  of  these  men,  to  aggravate  every  mistake^ 
to  triumph  in  every  disappointment,  to  arraign^ 
without  distinction  and  without  reserve,  every  mea- 
sure of  their  superiors ;  and  to  ascribe  it  either  to 
the  most  despicable  weakness,  or  the  most  flagitious 
wickedness.  They  consider  the  exaltation  of  Ame-« 
rica  as  inseparable  from  the  depression  of  their  own 
country.  They  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  insi^ 
dious  designs  of  those  who  ever  must  be  our  ene-^ 
mies,  while  these  designs  are  supposed  to  baffle 
every  hope  of  reunion  with  those  who  were  once 
our  friends.  They  seem  to  measure  their  own  wis- 
dom by  the  assumed  errors  of  their  governors,  and 
their  own  importance  by  the  exaggerated  sufferings 
of  the  governed.  Instead  of  pressing  forward  with 
vigour  and  alacrity  to  the  attainment  of  some  good 
which  may  yet  be  within  our  reach,  they  rather 
choose  to  take  an  invidious  retrospect  of  that  which 
is  already  lost.  Instead  of  promoting  the  public 
welfare  by  well-timed  concessions,  well-planned 
counsels,  and  well^rected  efforts,  they  are  too  in^ 
tent  upon  indulging  their  resentment  against  those^ 
whom  they  represent  as  the  voluntary  authors  of  all 
our  calamities.  Instead  of  supporting  the  arm  of 
our  national  strength,  when  Ufted  up  against  the 
national  foe,  they  eventually,  I  dare  not  say  der 
signedly,  open  new  prospects  to  his  pride,  supply 
^esh  virulence  to  his  malice,  and  give  far  greater 
efficacy  to  his  devices.  That  such  men  should  exist 
in  a  civilised  state,  without  restraint,  or,  at  least 
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without  infamy,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  sickly 
complexion  which  belongs  to  our  times. 

I  am  now  treading  upon  slippery  ground,  and 
will  therefore  explain  myself  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibiUty,  not  of  misrepresentation,  indeed,  but  of 
mistake.  No  man  can  feel  a  more  sincere  rever- 
ence, a  fonder  attachment,  a  warmer  zeal,  than  I  do 
for  the  cause  of  genuine  and  rational  freedom.  I 
blush  not  to  say,  that  my  indignation  has  kindled 
at  the  ungenerous  affronts  which  have  been  some- 
times offered  to  that  cause,  and  at  the  wily  sophisms 
which  have  been  employed  to  distinguish  away  what 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  clearly  understands, 
their  common  feelings  approve,  and  their  common 
interests  require  them  to  watch  with  jealousy,  and 
to  defend  with  steadiness.  But  it  were  a  mark  of 
weakness,  or  of  obstinacy,  not  to  perceive  a  wide 
difference  between  the  designs,  and  even  the  claims 
of  the  nations  who  are  now  contending :  between 
the  efforts  of  our  brethren,  who  have  resisted  what 
they  believed  to  be  injurious  to  them,  and  the  in<- 
trigues  of  our  enemies,  who  have  interfered  with  a 
manifest  intention  to  injure :  between  the  contest 
we  have  long  supported  against  the  real  or  sup- 
posed rights  of  others,  and  the  exertions  we  are  now 
making  in  defence  of  our  own  honour  and  safety. 
It  were  blindness  in  the  extreme  to  overlook  the 
sorcery  of  party-prejudice,  where  the  judgments  of 
men  are  warped  by  their  affections,  where  the 
treachery  of  their  heaits  hides  from  them  the  real 
source  of  their  own  actions,  and  where  the  violence 
of  their  resentment  passes  on  from  particular  per- 
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wnsy  who  are  justly  or  unjustly  the  oliyectB  of  it^  tm 
every  adventitioua  and  external  circumatanee^  erery 
tiear  and  remote  interest^  every  private  and  public 
measure,  widi  which  the  remembrance  of  those 
objects  is  associated.*  At  this  dangerous  juncture, 
it  were  the  height  of  wickedness  to  adopt  the  harsh 
suspidons^and  to  countenance  llie  bitter  reproaches 
of  men  who  would  deprive  us  of  the  vigour  which 
wen,  temporary  unanimity  would  give  to  our  endea- 
vomrsty  and  some  of  whom  (I  shudder  to  mention 
it !)  some  of  whom  would  be  content  to  see  the 
community  labour  under  all  the  dismal  effects  of 
repeated  miscarriages,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
illiberal  and  inhuman  pleasure  of  traducing  those 
governors  whom  they  scarcely  wish  to  succeed,  lest 
success  should. confirm  their  power  and  vindicate 
their  innocence. 

.  Upon  topics  which  the  irreconcileaUe  mterests 
and  tumultuous  desires  of  mankind  frequently  bring 
intoagitation,  it  is  njOt  easy,  as,  indeed,  it  is  not  ne* 
eessary,  to  strike  out  any  information  which  may  re* 
commend  itself  as  well  by  novelty  as  by  truth.  But 

■..«■■    .^ MM  n    m  I  ■■■»  ■■  ■.■!  ,1.  .1.  ,  !■■  IMP  I 

.  *  With  tbe9e  undistinguishing  pmrtbans  we  may  eootrssl 
the  amiable  character  of  Eteoclu8»  as  it  is  drswa  by  the  mas- 
terly pen  of  Euripides,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  I  fed  to 
place  these  instructive  lines  before  the  reader ;  and  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  judg^  of  mea» 
sores  by  men,  and  are  seldom  candid  in  the  opinion  they  fbrai 
about  either  3 
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if  men  will  continue  to  repeat  tbeir  misconduct,  we 
most  continue  to  warn  them  of  their  danger*  If 
they  will  persist  in  throwing  out  intemperate  and 
undistinguishing  invectives  against  the  leaders  of 
the  state,  we  must  remind  them  that  it  is  a  fiir 
Anoother  and  more  delightful  task  to  censure  the 
faults  of  others  than  to  amend  our  own :  that  the 
weakest  men  may,  after  the  event,  perceive  the  mis* 
take,  against  which  the  wiser  cannot  provide :  that 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  into  rashness  and  uncha- 
ritableness,  when  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  men 
who  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  with  which  our 
own  wisdom  has  never  been  embarrassed,  and  temp>- 
tations  by  which  our  own  virtue  has  never  been 
assailed:  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  argue  from  a 
known  fiEiilure  in  the  execution,  to  some  unknown 
absurdity  in  the  choice  of  the  means,  or  of  the  end^ 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  who  are  accused  of 
delib^tKtely  deceiving  their  country,  to  be  them- 
selves involuntarily  and  innocently  deceived:  that 
among  their  accusers  moroseness  often  skulks  un- 
der the  form  of  rigorous  justice,  the  rancour  of  envy 
is  confounded  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  and  a 
blind,  implacable  hatred  of  individuale  is  mistaken 
for  a  pure  and  generous  love  of  the  public. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  very  trite,  but 
very  interesting.  TTiey  have  been  employed,  I  well 
know,  to  hush  the  suspicions,  and  to  slacken  the 
activity  oi  men  under  the  most  corrupt  forms  of 
government.  But  I  also  know,  that  there  is  fr&- 
^uent  and  urgent  occasion  for  enforcing  them  un- 
der the  most  upright  administration  dF  the  best  go- 
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vernments ;  Tor,  in  the  best  governments,  mexi  are 
often  insensible  of  the  blessings  which  Providence 
has  spread  before  them,  and  unjust  to  the  human 
instruments  that  are  appointed  tQ  convey  those 
blessings. 

From  the  treacherous  praises  of  some  partizans, 
and  the  groundless  calumnies  of  others,  in  public 
matters,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  moral  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  private  characters. 

Superficial  understandings  are  easily  dazzled  by 
the  glare  that  surrounds  exalted  stations  ;  but  when 
we  follow  the  great  and  the  powerful  into  the  re- 
cesses of  their  families,  do  we  find  them  arrayed  in 
those  virtues  which  shed  a  less  brilliant  indeed, 
but  a  more  equal  and  a  more  pleasing  lustre  over 
domestic  life  ?  In  vain  shall  we  there  look  for  that 
decency  of  behaviour,  that  manliness  of  thinking, 
^nd  that  integrity  of  principle,  to  which  our  ances** 
tors  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and  their 
&me.  All  that  commanded  respect  in  them  is 
meanly  sacrificed  by  their  abject  children,  who  are 
<;ontent  to  receive  in  exchange  the  gaudiness  of  f(K 
reign  dress,  the  insipidity  of  foreign  manners,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  odious,  the  rankness  of  foreign 
infidelity. 

But  the  depravity  of  our  own  age  is  equally 
marked  by  the  meanness,  as  by  the  excess  of  our 
vices.  No  longer  do  our  bosoms  glow  with  that 
'ambition,  which,  seduced  by  the  brilliancy  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  object,  too  often  spurns  the  re^ 
straints  of  justice  and  of  law.  Instead  of  this  pas- 
sion, which  carried  with  it  an  air  of  wild  grandeur^ 
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we  are  distinguished  by  a  loathsome  mixture  of  va- 
nity, covetousness,  and  venality ;  by  a  readiness  to 
corrupt  without  delicacy,  and  to  be  corrupted  with- 
out shame ;  by  an  impatience  to  glitter  in  those 
honours,  which,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  revered 
by  the  unthinking  herd,  yet  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  envy  among  their  more  unthinking  supe- 
riors. True  it  is,  that  we  are  exempted  from  all 
the  inconveniences  of  that  ferocious  spirit,  which, 
iiowever  it  may  exalt  the  mind  to  independence, 
and  brace  it  with  vigour  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is 
too  apt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  private  life :  but 
we  have  Uttle  reason  to  boast  of  the  exchange, 
when  the  effeminacy,  the  false  delicacy,  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  times  are  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale. 

There  is  a  dreadful  period  in  the  progress  of 
luxury,  where  the  improbability  of  attaining  a  bettec 
situation  betrays  men  into  such  actions  ais  hasten 
the  arrival  of  the  worst.  Every  reflection  on  the 
growing  insufficiency  of  the  laws  to  controul  the 
encroachments  of  power,  upon  the  diminished  secu- 
rity of  property,  and  upon  the  languishing  state  of 
the  arts  by  which  it  is  acquired,  is  at  first  attended 
with  suUen  despondence  or  frantic  desperation. 
The  transition  then  becomes  short  and  rapid  from 
unsuccessful  industry  to  incorrigible  supineness — 
from  fiictious  resistance  to  abject  submission — from 
querulousness  under  supposed  wrongs,  to  apathy 
under  those  which  are  real.  The  prospect  of  ap^ 
proaching  poverty,  which  once  alarmed  the  mind^ 
now  serves  only  to  stupify  it,  and,  instead  of  teoch- 
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iiig  discretion,  tends  rather  to  produce  cxtmv»» 
gance.  £ag^  tbo  snatch  the  few  remaining  mo^ 
mentfl  of  gratification,  we  no  longer  think  it  eri« 
minal  to  abnae  what  it  may  soon  be  impoasible  for 
«•  to  use  rightly ;  and  we  squander  upon  the  most 
fuitastic  wishes  of  the  imagination,  and  the  most 
corrupt  desires  of  the  heart,  what  may  suddenly  be 
wrested  from  us,  and  what,  in  the  seeming  course  of 
human  affairs,  cannot  be  long  enjoyed.  In  the  ge- 
neral distress,  which  all  are  compiled  to  lameni; 
and  which  none  have  the  fortitude  to  aSeviate,  do- 
mestic virtues  die  away.  The  sweet  cares  of  pro^ 
yiding  for  posterity  are  quickly  eKtinguished,  wheir 
the  provision  itself  is  likely  to  be  inconsiderable 
and  precarious.  The  baleful  effects  of  prevailing 
manners  are  secretly  ascribed  to  some  unknown  far 
tality,  from  which  flight  is  impossible,  and  to  which 
opposition  is  vain.  Under  this  delusion  we  shift 
off  the  imputation  of  personal  guilt,  upon  I  know 
not  what  external  necessity.  We  rush  too  pnecipi^ 
tafeely  upon  afl  the  miseries  which  we  discovered  too 
late;  and  abandon  ourselves,  without  retuctanoe, 
and  without  Temovse,  lio  the  moat  wantoa  diesip&- 
tion,  or  the  most  riotous  ddbaudiery. 

T^ese  observations  natorally  suggest  themscflves 
4)0  l&e  impartial  observer  of  those  disastrous  circum- 
stfteces,  which  attend  the  downfidl  of  kixnrions 
kingdoms.  They  desenre,  too,  some  share  of  atten- 
tion from  every  man  who  is  disposed  to  Examine 
the  tendency  of  our  own  reigning  vices,  widi  phife^ 
aophical  exactness  and  with  religious  seriousness. 

In  the  higher  td»tk)ns  of  iife,  we  see  radk  withal 
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dignity,  money  without  wealth,  and  voluptuousness 
almost  without  enjoyment.  Our  indignation,  in-» 
deed,  is  somewhat  stayed  in  its  course  by  the  virtues 
which  yet  keep  their  ground  among  the  middle  or-* 
ders  of  men  ;  though  a  serious  observer  can  scarcely 
survey  even  them  without  secret  apprehensions, 
that  many  of  the  fences  are  broken  down,  and  that 
these  last  retreats  of  religion  will  soon  be  over-run 
by  the  devastations  of  increasing  licentiousness. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  zeal  and  mu« 
nificence  of  our  charitable  institutions.  To  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  praises,  so  peremptorily  demanded, 
and  so  lavishly  bestowed,  in  favour  of  these  institu* 
tions,  to  depreciate  almost  the  only  virtue  which 
feshion  has  patronised,  to  examine  how  far  ostenta- 
tion may  co-operate  with  generosity  in  relieving  the 
distressed,  and  in  comforting  the  af&icted,  were  both 
illiberal  and  impolitic :  but^  surely  the  confidence  of 
self-approbation  ought  to  be  in  some  degree  I'e^ 
pressed  by  the  mischiefs  that  have  arisen  from  the 
injudicious  or  indiscriminate  use  of  well  meant  con- 
tribution ;  by  the  decay  of  hospitality  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  opulent,  where  lazy  dependents  are  pam* 
pered  by  those  superfluities  by  which  the  hungry 
orphan  ought  to  be  fed ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  scanty 
streams  that  issue  from  private  liberality,  in  situa- 
tions to  which  the  regular  and  limited  course  of 
public  charities  cannot  be  extended. 

As  we  descend  to  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  we  see 
a  spirit  of  prodigality,  which  the  conduct  of  their 
superiors  promotes,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
extenuates ;  a  spirit  of  rancour  and  envy,  which  re* 
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peated  kindness  cannot  soften;  a  spirit  of  indo^ 
lence^  from  which  the  shiggard  itf  hardly  awakened 
fay  the  stimularions  of  extreme  penury ;  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  faction,  which  has  already  trampled 
down  the  distinctions  of  station  and  fortune,  and 
which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  society  with 
general  dissolution.  To  these  evils  in  the  people 
must  be  added  the  corruption  of  too  many  among 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  power  of  government  is, 
in  its  various  branches,  entrusted;  the  seditious 
turbulence  of  some,  the  shameless  venality  of  others, 
the  affected  moderation  and  timid  neutrality  of 
many,  the  artificial  insensibility  and  voluntary  blind* 
ness  of  more. 

When  the  public  worship  of  God  is  openly 
neglected,  his  Word  ridiculed,  and  his  Providence 
indirectly  denied ;  when  adultery  more  than  escapes 
from  an  abhorrence,  for  it  engages  some  share  even 
of  our  esteem,  under  the  imposing  title  of  gallan- 
try ;  when  profaneness  is  censured  for  ill-breeding, 
only  to  shelter  it  the  more  effectually  from  every 
morose  charge  of  immorality;  when  the  fortunes 
and  honours  of  the  most  illustrious  famiUes  are 
suspended  on  the  precarious  throw  of  a  die ;  when 
suicide  is  become  a  reputable  and  almost  a  neces* 
sary  refuge  to  disappointed  avarice;  when  ideal 
honour  usurps  the  place  of  justice,  and  the  severity 
of  the  laws  is  blunted  by  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  offenders ---when  these  melancholy  indications 
of  depravity  surround  us  on  every  side,  "  by  whom 
shall  I  comfort  you  ?**  In  such  a  situation,  to  say 
that  all  is  well  were  weak  and  perfidious.    It  is 
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fcXky  to  think  that  our  efforts  can  counteract  the 
designs  of  Providence :  it  is  equally  folly  to  imagine 
that,  in  order  to  gratify  a  vicious  people,  the  Deity 
will  alter  that  order  of  things  which  his  wisdom 
has  instituted  for  the  discouragment  of  vice  itself: 
and  it  is  the  excess  of  infatuation,  to  suppose  that 
luxury  will  not  exhaust  our  strength ;  that  dissipa^ 
tion  will  not  debase  our  spirit ;  that  the  flagrant 
and  premature  debaucheries  of  the  young,  the  in*^ 
corrigible  and  almost  unnatural  corruptions  of  the 
old,  will  not  ultimately  bring  down  upon  us  the 
most  fearful  judgments  of  an  offended  God. 

Far  be  that  day  of  sorrow  from  our  Zion !  Yes, 
my  brethren,  every  good  man  will,  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  join  you  in  your  wishes,  that  it  may  be 
very  far  removed;  and  he  will  further  wish,  that 
each  of  you  may,  in  this  your  day,  know  and  pur-* 
sue  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace.  But  the 
condition  in  which  you  are  involved  leave  no  room 
for  us  to  trifle  or  dissemble  with  you ;  it  has 
already  confuted  all  the  smooth  things  which  in- 
terested ambition  most  solicitously,  and,  I  blush  to 
say  it,  most  successfully  prophesied  in  the  ear  of 
credulous  ignorance:  it  has  surpassed  the  expec* 
tations  of  sober  unprejudiced  reason,  and  has  al* 
most  rescued  every  menace  of  unprincipled  and 
malicious  faction  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration. 

War,  though  it  be  undertaken,  according  to  po* 
pular  opinions  and  popular  language,  with  justice, 
and  prosecuted  with  success,  is  a  most  awful  cala- 
mity: it  generally  finds  men  sinners,  or  makes 
them  such ;  for,  so  great  is  usually  the  dispropor- 
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tion  between  the  provocation  and  the  punishment, 
between  the  evil  inflicted,  or  sufiered,  and  the  good 
obtained,  or  even  proposed,  that  a  serious  man  can- 
not reconcile  the  very  frequent  rise,  and  the  very 
long  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  reason  or  to  hu- 
manity.    Upon  whom,  too,  do  the  severities  of  war 
fall  most  heavily  ?     In  many  cases,  they  by  wliom 
contention  is  begun  or  cherished  feel  their  influence 
extended,   their   dependants  multiplied,  and  their 
wealth,  in  the  regular  and  fair  course  of  public 
business,  increased.    While  fields  are  laid  waste, 
and  cities  depopulated,  the  persons  by  whose  com<r 
jnands  such  miseries  take  place  are  often  wanton- 
ing in  luxurious  excess,  or  slumbering  in  a  state  of 
unfeeling  and  lazy  repose.     The  peacefiil  citizen  is, 
in  the  mean  time,  crushed  under  the  weight  of  ex- 
actions, to  which,  for  ^^  conscience  sake,''  he  sub- 
mits;   the   industrious   merchant   is  impoverished 
by  unforeseen  and  undeserved  losses ;  and  the  art* 
less  husbandman  is  dragged  away  from  those  who 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  in  order  to  shed  the 
blood  of  beings  as  innocent  and  as  wretched  as  him<* 
self,  to  repel  injuries  which  he  never  felt  or  sus- 
pected, and  to  procure  advantages  which  he  may 
never  understand  or  enjoy.     Such  are  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances  belonging  to  war,  when  it  i^ 
carried  on  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  though  it  be 
disarmed  of  many  terrors  which  accompanied  it  in 
less  enUghtened  and  less  civilized  ages. 

But  our  situation  is  attended  with  yet  heavier 
distresses.  We  are  engaged  in  a  contest  where  the 
most  sacred  ties  are  torn  asunder,  the  fondest  affec-> 
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tions  alienated,  the  most  useful  attachments  disre-' 
garded;  where  every  warrior  points  his  sword 
against  the  bosom  of  a  fellow  citizen,  and  every 
conqueror  may  stain  it  with  the  blood  of  a  friend. 

These  evils,  which  to  common  observers  once  ap- 
peared but  as  the  small  distant  cloud,  have  gathered 
around  us  from  every  quarter,  and  burst  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  tempest,  terrible  because  unexpected.  In 
the  past  we  behold  desolation  most  rapid,  most  ex- 
tensive; perhaps  irremediable  to  those  who  have 
suffered  the  blow;  and,  what  is  more  strange, 
nearly  unprofitable  to  those  who  have  inflicted  it» 
The  present  is  yet  big  with  difficulty  and  danger ; 
and  over  the  future  is  cast  one  dark  impenetrable 
veil  of  uncertainty  and  horror. 

Let  not  these  assertions  be  hastily  ascribed  to  the 
dreams  of  melancholy,  or  to  the  ravings  of  discon- 
tent. You  will  not  think  them  ill-timed,  or  ill- 
founded,  if  you  consider  the  numerous  and  increas- 
ing evils  which  surround  us. 

America  has  opened  a  most  spacious  and  unex- 
plored field  for  experimental  policy;  and  it  may 
not  be  within  the  compass  of  our  penetration  to 
discover,  or  of  our  courage  to  counteract,  those 
projects  which  the  fierce  resentment  of  our  colo- 
nists, united  with  the  profound  cunning  of  our  ene- 
mies, may  hereafter  accomplish.  I  mean  not  to 
entangle  you  in  political  discussions  of  the  motives 
which  have  impelled  our  brethren  to  connect  them- 
selves with  a  most  inveterate  and  insidious  foe. 
Whether  you  applaud  that  connection  as  prudential, 
or  rail  at  it  as  unnatural,  whether  you  consider  it  as 
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imposed  by  necessity^  or  suggested  by  perfidy^  the 
fact  itself  is  itidisputable,  and  the  effects  of  it  upon 
our  interests  are  sorely  felt.  It  has  certainly  barred 
up  many  avenues  to  reconciliation ;  it  has  enlarged 
the  circle,  and  multiplied  the  miseries  of  war ;  it 
has  produced  among  us  such  an  accumulation  c^ 
calamities  as  it  is  more  easy  for  the  impartial  pa* 
triot  to  lament  than  for  the  most  aage  politician  to 
encounter. 

That  ambitious  house^  which  once  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Europe  upon  the  Continent,  hath 
suddenly  changed  its  object,  without  relaxing  its 
activity,  and  is  endeavouring  to  subdue  us  on  that 
element  where,  by  our  situation  and  our  valour,  we 
have  hitherto  maintained  an  unrivalled  superiority. 
A  people  that  were  often  protected  by  our  arms, 
and  enriched  by  our  wealth,  are  now  employing 
dieir  own  arms  and  their  own  wealth  to  hasten  our 
downfall.  Impatient  to  share  the  treasures  whidi 
America  is  supposed  to  contain  within  its  bosom, 
they  have  courted  the  friendship  of  those  very  na* 
tions  by  whom  their  own  provinces  have  been  often 
plundered,  their  best  citizens  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  foundations  of  their  free  constitution  violently 
shaken.  Under  the  pretence  of  avenging  wrongs 
which  they  d^berately  provoked,  they  have  found 
a  favourable  moment  for  throwing  aside  the  mask, 
exchanging  evasion  for  defiance,  and  seising  by 
force  those  advantages  which  they  had  not  the  au- 
dacity to  claim  on  any  acknowledged  principles  of 
equity. 

When  such  formidable  powers  have  combined  for 
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oar  destruction,  we  might  expect  some  neighbour* 
ing  nations,  either  from  compassion  to  ourselves,  or 
from  jealousy  to  our  adversaries,  to  step  forward  for 
our  protection.  We  might  expect  some  efforts  to 
be  made  for  preserving,  or,  rather,  for  restoring 
that  balance  of  power  which,  although  it  was  not 
totally  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been  better 
understood  by  the  modems,  and  which  has  long 
been  considered  as  the  most  secure  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crafty  and  the  depreda-* 
tions  of  the  powerfid.  But  such  expectations,  how- 
ever reasonable  in  themselves,  have  hitherto  been 
vain.  Some  nations  have,  I  fear,  smarted  under  our 
insolence;  others  have  dreaded  our  power;  more 
have  envied  our  prosperity ;  and  all  seem  prepared 
to  remain  the  triumphant,  or,  at  least,  the  inactive 
spectators  of  our  aggravated,  and  almost  unexam- 
pled misfortunes.  Thus  separated  from  one  great 
and  flourishing  part  of  our  empire,  abandoned  by 
our  former  alUes,  harrassed  by  our  implacable  ad- 
versaries, we  feel  not  only  our  strength  impaired^ 
and  our  importance  in  the  poUtical  scale  dimi- 
nished, but  our  very  existence,*  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  most  alarmingly  endangered. 

True  it  is,  that  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  some  calamities  by  which  nations,  though 
trained  to  arms,  and  though  civilized  by  arts,  have, 

*  Nunc  Terb  non  (solium)  id  agitur,  bonisne  an  malis  mori- 
bus  vivamus ;  neque,  quantum^  aut  qukm  magnificum  imperium 
populi  Anglican!  sit:  sed,  hsc  cujuscumque  modi  videntur, 
nostra,  an,  nobiscum  unk,  hostium  futura  sint. — See  the  speech 
of  Porcius  Cato,  in  Sallust. 
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iq  jEormer  age8>  been  fatally  and  finally  overtbroum^ 
We  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  sudden  and  im*^ 
petuous  incursions  of  those  roving  tribes  which  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  from  their  savage  insolence  in 
victory  than  their  brutal  fierceness  in  battle^  and; 
which^  with  astonishing  rapidity,  have  been  some^ 
times  able  to  defeat  disciplined  armies,  to  desolate: 
cultivated  countries,  and  to  subvert  established 
forms  of  government.  But  have  we  nothing  to. 
fear  from  other  quarters  ?  Are  we  threatened  with 
no  dangers  from  the  malignant  jealousy  of  our 
rivals,  from  the  insatiable  ambition  of  our  enemies, 
or  from  the  cruel  policy  of  those  whom  Providence^ 
in  its  just  displeasure,  may  one  day  permit  to  be 
our  masters  ?  Grant,  however,  that  these  distresses, 
are  for  the  present  averted  by  the  seasonable  inter-* 
position  of  other  states,  and  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  our  own.  Can  any  serious  man  look  with  un-« 
concern  upon  our  intestine  divisions,  upon  our  viti^ 
ated  manners,  upon  the  enormous  magnitude  o{ 
our  debt,  upon  the  galling  pressure  of  our  taxes^ 
upon  the  progressive  spirit  of  emigration,  or  upon 
the  silent  decay  of  population  ?  If  we  rest  in, 
thoughtless  security  because  the  last  and  greatest 
of  evils  are  not  yet  arrived,  the  last  and  greatest 
of  evils  will,  hke  a  thief  in  the  night,  overtake  us,, 
after  we  have  neglected  every  expedient  that  may 
check  the  intermediate  stages  of  ruin.  To  check 
them,  however,  is,  I  trust,  yet  in  our  power,  if  all 
our  attention,  and  all  our  resolution,  be  summoned 
to  the  task.  But  God  forbid  that  such  a  task — ^so 
delicate  in  its  nature,  so  difficult  in  its  execution,  sa 
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interesting  in  its  consequences,  should  be  under- 
taken by  feeble,  by  unskilful,  or  by  perfidious 
hands !  Never  can  it  be  properly  intrusted  to  each 
specious  patriot,  or  each  hardy  adventurer ;  to  the 
narrow  selfishness  of  a  party,  or  the  irregular  pas- 
sions of  a  rabble.  It  will  never  be  honourably  ac* 
complished,  but  by  those  wise  and  upright  men 
whom  the  Deity  sometimes  vouchsafes  to  raise  up 
for  the  support  of  a  sinking  people  ;  by  those  who 
have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  plausible  in 
theory  and  the  useful  in  practice;  by  those  who 
disdain  to  profess  what  they  do  not  mean,  and  to 
undertake  what  they  do  not  understand ;  by  those 
who  can  be  temperate  without  languor,  and  active 
without  violence;  by  those  who  are  prepared  to 
improve  what  is  excellent,  without  visionary  refine- 
ment, and  to  correct  what  is  hurtful,  without  daring 
innovation.  The  race  of  these  worthies  is  not,  I 
hope,  utterly  extinct.  Some  marks  of  this  exalted 
character  are  to  be  found  among  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  our  present  measures ;  and  may 
their  wishes  never  be  fettered  by  partial  conveni- 
ence or  temporary  connections !  May  they  happily 
find,  or,  rather,  may  they  generously  unite  in  cre- 
ating, opportunities  for  the  glorious  display  of  all 
their  talents  and  of  all  their  virtues  ! 

When  a  nation  is  placed  in  the  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances that  I  have  represented  to  you,  it  were 
unfeeling  only  to  acknowledge  the  fact ;  and  to  ac- 
count for  it  on  political  principles,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  moral,  were  glaringly  absurd.  Indeed, 
every  man  whom  system  has  not  deluded,  or  pride 
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hardened,  will  carry  his  Tiews  mndi  &rther.  He 
will  look  for  the  most  efficadoua,  thoiigh  not  for 
the  grosser  and  more  obvious  causes  of  our  present 
distractions,  both  in  his  own  vices  and  those  oi 
other  men ;  and  in  their  effects  he  will  discern,  mot 
merely  the  intricate  windioga  of  human  cunning, 
or  the  irregular  sallies  of  human  passion,  but  the 
awful  correction  of  that  Being  whose  power  oon* 
trouls  the  madness  of  the  people,  and  whose  anger 
is  kindled  not  a  little  when  they  are  let  loose  to 
destroy. 

If  the  Jews,  over  whom  the  rod  of  justice  was 
yet  suspended,  be  inexcuseable  in  condemning  the 
Galileans,  what  apology  can  be  framed  for  us,  who 
are  overtaken,  at  least,  by  the  ^  beginning  of  sor- 
rows ? "  Probably,  among  ourselves,  as  among  the 
Jews,  experience  of  past  favours  has  produced  tu- 
multuous and  confident  expectations  of  future  sue* 
cour. 

Be  it  so.  The  Jews  were  delivered  from  the 
hosts  of  Assyria:  they  were  brought  back  from 
their  captivity  in  Babylon :  but  of  their  final  disper- 
sion the  most  dreadful  traces  remain  to  this  day. 
Though  repentance  had  repeatedly  averted  the  judg- 
ments that  were  threatened  against  this  people,  and 
repeatedly  mitigated  those  which  were  inflicted  on 
them,  they  have  at  last  drunken  the  cup  of  fury  in 
its  unmixed  bitterness,  and  wrung  out  the  very 
dregs  of  vengeance. 

From  the  delusions  of  fanaticism,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  anarchy,  which  followed  after  the  grand 
rebellion,  this  country  was  happily  delivered.     In  a 
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subeequent  reign  *  it  was  rescued  from  the  oppres* 
sions  of  despotism,  leagued  with  popery ;  and  our 
escape  was  then  effected  with  such  ease,  and  such 
rapidity,  that  men  were  ahnost  surprised  into  the 
possession  of  all  the  blessings  which  they  had 
viewed  only  in  the  horizon  of  distant  futurity,  and 
towards  which  they  were  preparing,  to  go  forward, 
through  toils  and  perils,  through  the  animosites^of 
party,  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

With  the  confidence  of  the  Jews  you  may  boast 
of  these  interpositions.  You  have  also  abused  them 
with  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  hour  of  in- 
solent prosperity  ;  and  the  period  may  have  arrived 
to  you,  as  it  certainly  has  arrived  among  the  Jews, 
when  it  will  be  no  longer  in  your  power  to  make  a 
wrong  use  of  protection,  because  it  is  no  longer 
bestowed. 

To  an  understanding  that  brings  into  one  point 
of  view  all  the  complicated  operations  of  those  na« 
tural  and  moral,  those  political  and  religious  causes 
which  are  now  unfolding  themselves;  to  a  mind 
that  can  steadily  weigh  the  strength  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  not  in  their  immediate  exertions, 
but  in  their  future  resources,  our  present  calamities 
may  seem  not  less  to  require  the  aid  of  heaven  than 
those  from  which  we  have  hitherto  been  delivered. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  the 
designs  of  the  Almighty  towards  us,  to  scrutinize 
the  measures  he  may  employ  in  bringing  to  pass 
his  "strange  act,*'   or   to   extend  my  conjectures 

*  James  II. 
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through  that  chain  of  events,  of  which,  perhaps^ 
scarcely  the  first  link  is  experimentally  known. 
But  sure  I  am,  that,  however  unlimited  be  our  in- 
gratitude, the  mercies  of  Grod  are  not  bound  to  keep 
pace  with  it ;  and  that  the  interpositions  of  Omni- 
potence will  not  for  ever  wait  upon  the  call  of  a  dis- 
obedient people.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  have  a 
more  efficacious  plea  for  imploring  the  protection 
of  Ood  than  our  conformity  to  his  righteous  laws  ; 
nor  can  we  pursue  a  surer  path  of  escaping  the 
Jewish  punishments  denounced  in  my  text,  than  by 
shunning  the  Jewish  crimes  of  pride  and  unchari- 
tableness  condemned  in  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  your  minds  the  best  impressions  that 
can  be  made  by  the  present  solemnity ;  I  mean,  a 
deep  and  contrite  sense  of  your  numberless  offences,, 
a  fearfol  expectation  of  the  judgments  that  may 
await  you,  a  sincere  and  steady  resolution  of  speedy 
amendment.  But,  if  any  man  be  so  prejudiced  a& 
to  disbelieve  the  reality  of  our  national  corruptions, 
and  yet  so  presumptuous  as  to  join  in  a  service 
where  those  corruptions  are  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged, let  him  hear,  not  from  me,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  an  inspired  prophet,  how  far  a  sensual  and 
self-sufficient  habit  of  thinking  can  agree  with  the 
religious  institution  of  this  day.  *  ^^  In  this  day 
has  the  Lord  Grod  called  to  weeping,  and  to  mourn- 
ing, and  to  sackcloth  :  but  behold  joy  and  gladness, 
slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and 

*  Isaiah,  chap.  xxii.  ver.  12  and  13. 
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.drinking  wine ;  let  us  eat  and  driuk^  for  to-morrow 
we  die/'  Such  inconsistent  and  impious  sentiments 
our  legislature  has  virtually  disclaimed,  in  those 
serious  terms  by  which  every  member  oi  the  com- 
munity is  called  upon  to  humble  himself  before  the 
Lord ;  and  every  worthy  member  of  the  community 
equally  disclaims  them  by  his  obedience  to  that  call. 
But,  if  any  one  of  my  hearers  should  entertain  di& 
ferent  sentiments,  if  he  rush  into  the  sanctuary^ 
not  with  the  spirit  of  humility  and  repentance 
which  our  church  recommends,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
strife  and  debate  which  the  prophet  has  condemned ; 
if  he  expect  to  hear  from  me  inflammatory  invec^ 
tives  against  the  vices  of  our  enemies,  or  elabomte 
encomiums  on  our  own  virtues ;  it  is  my  wish  to 
disappoint  that  man,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  undeceive 
and  to  reform  him.  Let  him,  then,  recollect,  that 
the  Almighty  does  not  launch  the  thunderbolts  of 
his  vengeance  at  the  bidding  of  every  short-sighted 
and  presiunptuous  creature ;  that,  amidst  the  dis- 
cordant interests,  the  headstrong  passions,  and  dis^ 
proportioned  powers  of  mankind,  success  is  not  in- 
variably the  criterion  of  justice ;  and  that  even  in 
mercy  to  those  who  repent  before  they  utterly  pe- 
rish, God  often  finds  the  instruments  of  their  cor- 
rection in  other  obdurate  and  impenitent  sinners, 
whose  very  conquests  are  intended  to  accomplish 
their  ruin,  and  upon  whom,  in  the  full  career  of 
their  glory,  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  are  poured 
down  frpm  above.  Let  him  know  that  zeal,  even  in 
the  best  cause,  is  despicable  when  it  proceeds  from 
ignorance,  and   hateful   when   it  is  the   effect  of 
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pride;  that  imaginary  loyalty  cannot  expiate  inhu- 
manity ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of  piety  is  not  always 
to  be  measured  by  the  clamorous  importunity  of 
supplication.  To  all  such  hearers,  if  such  there  be, 
I  address  myself  in  the  animated  language  of  the 
prophet,  "*  '^  forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  to 
God  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  ho- 
nour him,  and  their  fear  towards  God  is  taught  by 
the  precept  of  men ;  therefore,  -f-when  you  spread 
forth  your  hands,  he  will  hide  his  eyes  from  you ; 
when  you  make  any  prayers,  he  will  not  hear ;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.**  But  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sincere  worshipper  there  will  be  no  room  for  the 
haughtiness  of  self-admiration,  or  the  acrimony  of 
revenge.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  acknowledge 
the  tendency  which  the  virtues  of  individuals  must 
have  to  promote  the  haj^iness  of  the  community: 
he  will  consider  the  character  of  a  good  Christian 
as  inseparable  from  that  of  a  good  citizen;  and, 
not  content  with  deploring  the  calamities  which  his 
own  misconduct  has  in  some  measure  occasioned, 
he  will  endeavour  to  alleviate  them  by  immediate 
reformation.  With  an  understanding  which  so^ 
phistry  canndt  mislead,  and  with  passions  which 
reproach  cannot  irritate,  he  will  explore  the  true 
sources  of  all  those  events  which  perplex  the  preju- 
diced, deceive  the  precipitate,  and  terrify  the  igno- 
rant; he  will  perceive,  that  government  is  die  medium 
through  which  the  Deity  conveys  punishment  to  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  reward  to  the  righteous :  that  in 
■  I  ■«-»»■»  I .  I  ■■  I    I  ■  I  ■  ■    I  I  ■  ■       III )  I    I  I 

*  Isaiah,  c.  xxix.  v.  IS.  f  Isaiah^  c.  i.  v.  15. 
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tbe  commotions  of  states,  there  is  room  for  con* 
denmation  as  well  as  pity ;  that  the  misconduct  of 
governors  derives  its  origin  frequentlyv  its  efficacy 
always,  from  the  antecedent  and  general  depravity 
of  the  governed :  that  slavery  is  seldom  established 
among  those  who  deserve  freedom,  and  never  es? 
caped  by  those  who  have  abused  it:  that  between 
the  misfortunes  and  demerits  of  a  people,  there  sub* 
sists  not  only  the  most  intimate  connection,  but  the 
most  exact  proportion :  that  their  distresses  arise 
from  repentance  long  delayed,  and  their  ruin  from 
impenitence  absolutely  incorrigible. 

Under  this  conviction  he  will  transfer  his  com- 
plaints from  appearances  to  realities  ;  from  contin*» 
gent  and  temporary  evils  to  such  as  are  essential  and 
permanent ;  from  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  and  the 
outrages  of  party,  to  that  indisputable  and  nearly 
universal  corruption  of  which  they  form  only  a 
part.  Hence,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  human  af«« 
fairs,  he  will  discover  the  appointments  of  a  divine 
Providence.  The  success  of  aspiring  statesmen,  he 
will  acknowledge  to  be  ordained  for  the  chastisement 
of  wicked  states — amidst  the  agonies  of  an  ex* 
hausted  and  expiring  constitution,  amidst  intestine 
divisions  and  outward  dangers,  amidst  all  the  ialla^ 
cious  reasonings,  all  the  impotent  remonstrances, 
and  all  the  fruitless  expedients  of  miserable  and 
worthless  men,  he  will  find  new  motives  rising  upon 
himself,  for  admiration  of  that  wisdom,  which  may 
be  partially  traced,  and  acquiescence  in  that  justice 
which  ought  to  be  humbly  adored.  As  to  our  ad* 
versaries,  he  will  leave  the  measure,  both  of  their 
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guilt  and  of  their  correction,  to  be  determined  hf 
the  Deity,  whose  designs  are  neither  retarded  by  our 
perverseness  nor  accelerated  by  our  impatience.  He 
will  beware  of  uncharitableness  in  pronouncing 
them  ^^  the  worst  of  sinners  because  they  have  suf-^ 
fered  such  things'*  from  the  formidable  resentment 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  contending.  He  will 
renounce  every  groundless  claim  of  perfection,  and, 
awakened  from  all  the  delusive  dreams  of  fixed  and 
unalterable  security,  he  will  tremble  at  that  warning 
voice,  "Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish." 

The  events  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  in  this 
discourse,  will  be  seen  in  different  points  of  view, 
according  to  our  different  habits  of  thinking.  Thus 
the  Religionist  will,  with  reverential  awe,  trace  them 
up  to  the  dispensations  of  that  Providence  by  which 
vice  is  punished,  and  virtue  sometimes  permitted  to 
share  in  the  punishment.  The  philosopher  will  dis- 
cern in  them  the  operation  of  those  moral  causes 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  physical,  and 
which,  together  with  them,  make  up  the  whole  of 
our  sufferings  and  our  enjoyments.  The  politician 
will  discover  in  them  those  springs  of  action,  the 
consequences  of  which,  however  diversified  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  may  be  resolved-  into  the 
same  common  principles,  whether  we  survey  the 
wildness  of  the  human  character  in  a  state  of  bar-* 
barism,  or  its  regularity  under  the  directions  of  go- 
vernment. These  various  forms  of  speculation 
have  their  peculiar  rules,  and  their  peculiar  uses. 
But  the  objectii  of  those  speculations  are,  both  in 
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their  causes  and  their  eflFects,  closely  interwoven. 
To  understand  them,  also,  falls  within  the  compass 
of  enquiries^  distinct  indeed,  but  not  incompatible : 
for,  if  a  just  attention  be  paid  to  the  particular  pro* 
perties  of  each  cause  and  each  effect ;  if  an  impar^ 
tial  estimate  be  made  of  their  collective  efficacy ;  if 
their  connections  and  mutual  dependencies  be  accu^ 
rately  examined,  the  religionist,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  politician,  may  rise  superior  to  contracted 
prejudices,  may  subdue  the  obstinate  pride  which 
favourite  and  exclusive  systems  are  too  apt  to  in- 
spire, and  may  render  the  most  solid  and  signal  ser* 
vices  to  their  country.  They  will  immediately  en- 
large the  sum  of  such  virtue,  and  such  felicity,  as 
are  allotted  to  man  in  his  present  state  of  imperfec* 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  eventually  quahfy 
their  species  for  those  new  stages  of  existence,  new 
spheres  of  action,  and  new  modes  of  happiness,  to 
which  it  is  the  gracious  intention  of  our  Maker  to 
conduct  his  creatures  through  an  unexplored  and 
endless  futurity. 

To  conclude — in  respect  to  the  disputes  that  un- 
happily subsist  between  this  Country  and  its  Colo^ 
iliea,  every  feeling  heart  must  bleed  at  the  bare  re* 
collection  of  them  and  of  their  consequences.  But 
to  bring  them  forward  for  the  purpose  of  minute 
discussion  in  the  pulpit,  were  Invidious  in  itself,  fo- 
reign to  the  more  important  ends  of  our  present 
meeting,  and  indecent  even  to  profanation  in  this 
temple,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  his  presence,  who  is 
the  God  of  Peace. 

Far,  very  far,  does  the  turbulence  of  political  de* 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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bate  stand  removed  firom  the  calmness  of  religious 
investigation  :  and  when  a  Clergyman^  whether  se- 
duced by  real  or  pretended  zeal,  strikes  aside  from 
the  beaten  path  of  moral  instruction,  and  bewilders 
his  hearers  in  the  dark  and  crooked  mazes  of  party, 
he  seems  to  forget  the  simplicity  of  the  Gk)8pel,  and 
the  meekness  of  its  blessed  Author.  Most  honour- 
able it  is  to  our  holy  religion,  and  most  comfortable 
to  those  who  would  teach  it  in  sincerity,  and  obey 
it  with  consistence,  that  the  precepts  of  Christ  will 
enable  men  to  be  virtuous  under  the  worst  form  of 
government,  while  they  tend  to  produce  and  to  per- 
petuate all  the  advantages  of  the  best.  For  this 
reason,  our  advice,  like  that  of  the  Apostle,  should 
be  earnest  but  general ;  and  it  should  be  expressed, 
not  in  the  captious  terms  of  human  wisdom,  but  in 
the  purity  and  plainness  of  scriptural  language,  ap- 
plied only  on  scriptural,  principles.  We  bid  you 
*^  pay  tribute  where  tribute  is  due.**  But  Christi- 
anity furnishes  no  due  to  conduct  us  through  the 
real  or  artificial  difficulties,  in  which  the  controver- 
sies of  men  are  usually  involved.  It  gives  us  no 
commission  to  weigh  the  jarring  claims  of  nations 
in  the  "  balance  of  the  sanctuary  "  We  exhort  you 
to  **  honour  the  King,"  and  every  other  Magistrate, 
as  "  the  servants  of  God  appointed  for  your  good.** 
But  we  say  not,  for  we  have  no  warrant  from  the 
Gospel  to  say,  that  the  abused  authority  of  a 
righteous  master  extends  an  unlimited  and  uncondi- 
tional protection  to  his  unrighteous  stewards ;  and 
we  leave  it,  as  Christ  actually  has  left  it,  to  the  con^ 
sciences  of  well-disposed  and  well-informed  Christi- 
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ans,  to  determine^  when  the  Magistrate  deviates 
from  the  duties  of  his  venerable  character,  and  for- 
feits those  privileges  which  are,  upon  the  soundest 
and  most  enlarged  principles  of  policy,  annexed  to 
it.  Be  it,  therefore,  the  employment  of  other  men, 
to  trace  out  the  political  causes  of  our  present  divi- 
sions. Ours  be  the  humbler,  but  not  less  useful 
task,  of  lamenting  them,  and  of  alleviating  their  ef- 
fects ;  and  well,  my  brethren,  does  that  man  deserve 
of  his  Country,  who  studies  to  promote  its  happi- 
ness, by  his  counsel,  by  his  prayers,  by  his  exem- 
plary innocence  in  private  life,  and  his  uncorrupted 
integrity  in  public. 

To  re-echo  the  clamours,  or  to  gratify  the  preju- 
dices, of  any  among  the  numerous  parties  that  now 
prevail  among  us,  were  an  unpardonable  prostitu- 
tion of  our  sacred  office : — but  there  are  measures 
in  which  the  labours  of  all  parties  ought  to  unite ; 
and  there  is  also  a  language  of  soberness  and  truth, 
by  which  we  may  becomingly  recommend  those 
measures  to  your  approbation  and  your  practice* 

From  whatever  origin  our  dissensions  and  our 
distresses  may  have  arisen,  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire,  the  fixed  resolution,  the  unremitting  endea- 
vour of  every  man  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion. 
While,  therefore,  the  final  event  of  war  is  hung  up 
in  awful  uncertainty,  I  entreat  you,  my  brethren,  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  mutual  suspicions,  to  quell 
the  fierceness  of  mutual  resentment,  and  studiously 
to  abstain  from  that  contemptuous  scurrility,  which 
is  more  likely  to  exasperate  than  to  intimidate.  I 
exhort  you  to  form  your  own  opinions  with  impar- 
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tiality^  to  support  them  with  moderation,  and  to  op- 
pose with  good  manners  and  good  natm-e  the  sen- 
timents of  other  men^  who,  with  equal  abilities  to 
discern  truth,  and  equal  honesty  to  embrace  it,  are 
compelled  to  differ  from  you.  If  the  contest  should 
happily  terminate,  according  to  the  purport  of  the 
petitions  you  have  this  day  offered  up  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  then,  as  a  friend  to  the  real  inte- 
rests of  my  country,  as  an  advocate  for  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  mankind,  as  a  minister  of  that  Gros- 
pel,  the  foundation  of  which  was  benevolence  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  the  end  of  which  is  universal 
charity  among  men,  I  call  you  up  to  the  discharge 
of  nobler  and  more  arduous  duties.  Appeal  to  the 
voice  of  Reason,  and  it  will  tell  you  that  your  le- 
nity only  can  conciliate  the  affection  of  those  whom 
your  arms  may  have  subdued.  Consult  the  oracles 
of  Religion,  and  you  will  be  informed,  that  however 
the  Colonists  may  be  now  divided  from  you,  how- 
ever they  may  have  violated  your  laws,  abused  your 
protection,  and  insulted  your  authority,  they  are  yet 
fellow-creatures,  whom  you  ought  to  pity,  fellow- 
citizens  whom  you  will  be  bound  to  support,  fellow- 
christians,  whom,  under  the  penalty  of  final  con* 
demnation,  you  are  commanded  to  forgive. 
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Quantilin  possumus,  boni  ac  benefici  esse  meditemur;  si 
quid  nobis  opum,  si  quid  suppetit  copiarum,  id  non  vc^uptati 
uniusy  sed  multorum  saluti  impartiatur.  Voluptas  enim  tain 
mortalis  est,  qukm  corpus,  cui  exhibet  ministerium.  Justitia 
vero  et  beneficeutia  tam  immortales,  qukm  mens  et  anima,  quae 
bonis  operibus  similitudinem  Dei  assequitur.— Lactantius  de 
Ir&  Dei,  vol.  ii.  page  179*  edit  Paris,  1748. 

Sv/i^veiF  rois  \6yon  (jdis  irepl  Oewplas)  ioUaviy  al  rQy  tro^w 
i6^ac  vloTiv  fiky  ovv  kqX  tcl  roiavra  l^ee  rtvd'  to  S*  dXi|0^s  ey 
rois  wpaKTols  eic  r&y  Ipywv  Kol  rov  fiiov  icplyerai'  iy  rovrois  yap 
TO  icvpioi'.-— Aristotle  de  Moribus,  lib.  x.  cap.  ix.  edit.  Duval. 
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GALATIANS   Vl,    10. 

As  we  have  there/ore  opportunity^  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
men^  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith. 

ENOUGH  there  is^  and  more  than  enough,  to 
humble  our  pride,  and  to  awaken  our  caution,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  errors  of  ingenious  men,  in 
their  attempts  to  unfold  the  most  familiar  operas 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  The  eager  desire  of 
paradox ;  the  ambition  of  assigning  new  terms,*  or 
new  arrangements,  to  facts  already  known ;  the  bab- 
bit of  contemplating  a  favourite  topic  in  one  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  point  of  view,  while  it  is  disregarded 
under  all  others;  a  fondness  for  simplicity'  on 
subjects  too  complicated  in  their  inward  structure, 
or  their  external  relations,  to  be  reduced  to  any 
single  and  uniform  principle,  have  given  rise  to 
numberless  disputes  in  moral,  as  well  as  natural 
philosophy.  But  upon  no  occasion,  perhaps,  have 
the  talents  of  men  been  more  strangely  misem-^ 
ployed,  than  in  tracing  the  motives  by  which  we  are 
impelled  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
adjusting  the  extent  to  which  we  are  capable  of 
doing  it. 

*  The  notes  rei'crred  to  by  figures  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Sermon. 
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The  Epicureans  '  of  old  contended  that  all  our 
views  are  selfish,  and  that  to  procure  for  ourselves 
pleasure,  or  to  avert  pain  from  ourselves,  was  the 
ultimate  design  of  every  action.  An  opinion  not 
very  dissimilar  prevailed  among  the  school-men  of 
the  middle  age,  who  represented  a  direct  regard  to 
our  own  happiness,  as  the  sole  motive  by  which  our 
wills  are  determined,  and  who  incautiously,  but  not 
irreverently,  spoke  even  of  virtue  itself,  *  as  desira- 
ble chiefly  on  account  of  the  rewards  annexed  to  it. 
These  theories,  the  one'  denying  a  future  state,  the 
other  admitting  it,  yet  agreeing  so  far  as  to  resolve 
all  our  agency  into  the  unmixed  and  unceasing  ope^ 
rations  of  selfishness,  slumbered  for  some  time  in 
the  Christian  world.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  *  they  were  revived  with  new  modifications,  and 
gradually  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect* 

'^  Common  reason  and  humanity,**  says  Butler,^ 
^  will  have  some  influence  upon  mankind,  whatever 
becomes  of  speculations.**  Hence,  that  we  never 
feel  the  disinterested  ^  desire  of  doing  good  to  any 
man,  is  a  tenet,  which,  though  professed  now  and 
then  by  the  fantastic  humourist,  though  favoured  by 
the  churlish  misanthrope,  though  defended  by  the 
logical  gladiator,  and  employed,  it  may  be,  as  an 
occasional  instrument  of  irritation  or  imposture  by 
the  wily  politician,  did  not  work  any  important 
change  in  the  sentiments  or  habits  of  a  people. 


*  Mr.  Hobbes — ^he  was  followed  by  Rochefoucault  and  Man- 
deville,  and  afterwards  by  Rousseau  and  Helvetius. 
t  Sec  Sermon  xi.  229. 
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JBut^  as  opinions  of  this  kind  always  gain  a  tempo* 
rary  popularity  from  their  novelty,  or  even  their  ex- 
travagance, and  always  produce,  too,  a  partial  effect 
upon  conduct,  they  ought  to  be  resisted.     Accord- 
ingly,  to  the   credit    of  our  own    country,^  the 
selfish  system  was  successfully  combated  by  men  of 
high  reputation  for  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ments, and  the  precision  of  their  reasoning ;  and,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  vindicating 
those  moral  sentiments,  which  are  beautifully  said 
to  form  "  the  party  of  mankind  *  against  vice  and 
disorder  its  common  enemy ;"  equal  abilities  were 
exerted  with  equal  zeal,  by  writers, -f-  whose  senti- 
ments upon  the  abstruser  points  of  theology,  as  con- 
nected with  metaphysics,  were  wholly  discordant* 
"  That  we  are  made  as  much  for  society,  and  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  as  to  take  care  of  our 
own  health::}:  that  selfishness  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  self-love  :§  that  self-love  may  mingle 
and  even  co-operate  with   benevolence :  "^  that  our 
sympathy  with  others  arises  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  ^  and  not  from  any  views  of 
personal  advantage :    that  we  feel  a  pleasure  ^  in 
doing  good  to  others,  because  we  love  them,  but  do 
not  love  them  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure :"  these 


*  See  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  edit.  1767. 

t  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Bishop  Butler,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Mr. 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Lord  Kaimes  in  his  History  of  Man. 

X  See  Butler,  Sermon  i.  p.  6,  and  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii« 
1).  239. 

§  See  Butler^  Sermon  xi,  particularly  where  he  explains  in 
p.  214-,  the  word  selfish.     See  also  his  Preface,  p.  24. 
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are  truths  not  very  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rest- 
lessness di  innovation,  or  undermined  by  the  crafti- 
ness of  scepticism.  The  danger  we  have  to  appre- 
hend proceeds  from  another  quarter. 

In  a  country  not  very  distant,  theories*^  of 
more  or  less  value,  and  with  greater  or  less  inge* 
nuity,  were  some  time  ago  constructed  for  the  im- 
provement of  society :  and,  in  the  progress  of  spe- 
culations, carried  on  with  a  glowing  and  impetuous 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  certain  romantic  and  even  per- 
nicious notions  were  started,  upon  the  powers  with 
which  we  are  furnished,  and  the  obligations  by  which 
we  are  bounden  to  promote,  by  direct  aims,  the 
universal  good  of  the  species.  How  far  the  advo- 
cates for  these  opinions  may  have  been  sincere  and 
consistent  in  making  them  the  rule  of  public  mea- 
sures, is  a  point  quite  foreign  to  the  business  of  this 
day,  and,  I  must  add,  to  the  duties  of  this  hallowed 
place.  It  rather  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  the 
new  doctrine  of  universal  philanthropy  has  found  its 
way  to  our  own  country,  and  that  whatever  changes 
may  have  been  wrought  upon  its  surface,  by  the 
officiousness  of  admirers,  or  the  dexterity  of  copy- 
ists, it  still  retains  so  much  of  its  original  features, 
as  to  remind  us  whence  it  came,  and  to  give  us  an 
interest  in  considering,  whither,  for  a  season  at 
least,  it  may  spread. 

If  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  should 
induce  you  to  compare  the  selfish  with  the  philan- 
thropic system,  as  the  latter  has  been  recently  taught, 
you  will  find  that  the  one  never  occasioned  so  much 
mischief  as  it  seemed  to  threaten,  and  that  the  other 
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will  be  prodactive  of  less  good  than  it  promises^ 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  portentous  train  of  evils^ 
which  had  been  negligently  overlooked,  or  insidi- 
ously disguised  by  its  panegyrists.  The  selfish,  in- 
deed, on  its  first  approach,  repels  and  scares  us  with 
the  sternness  of  its  appearance  ;  it  gives  an  instan- 
taneous alarm  to  all  the  centinels,  which  self-respect, 
as  the  ally  of  virtue,  has  placed  around  the  heart ; 
it  sullies  the  general  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  even 
selfishness,  standing  aghast  at  the  supposed  extent 
of  her  own  domain,  would,  for  the  moment,  be  con- 
tent to  hold  a  divided  empire  with  her  more  amiable 
rival.  But  the  philanthropic  wears  a  more  engaging 
form:  it  announces  its  pretensions  in  a  milder  tone : 
by  a  thousand  secret  spells,  it  wins  over  to  its  pur- 
poses our  vanity  and  our  credulity,  and  from  the 
service  in  which  our  affections  are  usually  engaged, 
it  would  decoy  them  away,  by  opening  to  us  the 
prospect  of  far  mightier  achievements,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  richer  harvest  of  glory  to  ourselves,  and 
a  fuller  tide  of  happiness  diffused  among  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

From  many  of  the  baneful  effects  which  the 
selfish  might  produce,  the  authority  of  public  law 
protects  the  public  welfare;  and  the  crimes  to 
which  it  might  incite  us,  fall  within  the  reach  of 
definitions  and  rules.  But,  in  the  motives  by  which 
the  philanthropist  is  impelled,  the  kind  affections 
may  be  so  writhed  around  the  unsocial :  in  the  char 
racter  of  his  actions,  the  freaks  of  absurdity  may  be 
80  blended  with  the  outrages  of  wickedness:  in 
their  consequences,  evil  may  have  such  an  alloy 
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from  concomitant  good,  that,  if  our  common  sense 
did  not  revolt  from  the  incongruous  mass,  scarcely 
any  judicial  or  even  intellectual  process  could  separ 
rate  affectation  from  hypocrisy,  delusion  from  ma- 
lignity, that  which  deserves  only  contempt  or  pity 
from  that  which  calls  aloud  for  reprobation* 

Do  you  ask  what  led  me  into  this  train  of  reflec- 
tion ?  I  answer,  the  words  of  the  text,  in  which  we 
€ure  commanded  to  ^  do  good  unto  all  men,  and 
especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith :"  for,  the  spirit  of  the  first  proposition  has  been 
violated  by  those  who  insist  most  strenuously  on 
the  letter ;  and  the  justness  of  the  second  has  been 
obliquely  controverted,  or  obscurely  and  reluctantly 
admitted.  That  text,  however,  like  many  other 
passages  in  Scripture,  has  the  substance,  without  the 
form,  of  genuine  philosophy.  In  language  that  is 
obvious  to  every  understanding,  it  exhibits  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  minute  analysis  that  can  be  given 
of  our  faculties  and  duties,  as  social  beings.  It  con- 
tains all  that  is  practicable  in  the  doctrine  of  gene- 
ral benevolence,  and  all  that  is  required  of  us  indis- 
pensably in  the  exercise  of  that  which  is  particular. 
But  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  words 
*'  let  us  do  good*'  will  not  convey  to  you  entirely 
what  the  Apostle  meant.  The  original  expression 
implies  not  merely  ^  let  us  do  good,"  but,  *^  let 
us  work  and  labour  in  doing  it,**  egya^ai/tcOa  t^ 
dyaAoy\  and  to  the  use  of  that  expression  St. 
Paul  may  have  been  led  by  the  preceding  ima- 
gery,- where  he  had  said,  that  ^'  what  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  reap ;"  that  "he  who  soweth 
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unto  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlast- 
ing ;'*  that  ^^  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  The  metaphors,  you  see,  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance, and  are  drawn  from  a  common  source. 
As  to  the  import  of  the  text,  nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  condition  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  ; 
"  let  us  labour  in  doing  good,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity:"— nothing  more  comprehensive  than  the 
precq)t,  let  the  good  be  done  "  unto  all  men ;" — 
nothing  more  proper  than  the  preference  which  is 
especially  given  to  "  them,  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith." 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subjects  which 
the  text  has  suggested  to  us,  I  shall  first  examine 
how  far,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and 
the  circumstances  of  human  life,  the  principles  of 
particular  and  universal  benevolence  are  compati- 
ble ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  make  some  observations 
upon  the  charitable  institutions  over  which  you 
preside. 

Against  the  union  of  our  species  into  one  com- 
munity, '*  where  the  action  of  every  part  would 
visibly  and  immediately  affect  the  whole,  innume- 
rable barriers  are  placed  by  mountains,  deserts,  or 
seas :  by  differences  in  climate,  soil,  and  speech : 
in  physical  wants ;  in  traditional  customs,  civil  in- 
stitutions, religious  opinions,  intellectual  pursuits, 
manual  employments,  and  all  the  various  and  pro- 
minent circumstances  which  distinguish  one  nation 
from  another.  The  inconveniencies  arising  from 
this  diversity  may  be  diminished,  and  the  benefits 
(for  benefits  there  are)  may  be  multiplied  by  mutual. 
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but  limited  intercourse;  ^^  and  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  the  ambition  of  conquerors  and  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  have  usually  paid  some  regard 
to  these  local  distinctions,  whether  natural  or  mo- 
ral.    When,  therefore,  we  speak  about  the  commu- 
nity of  mankind,  we  use  the  language  rather  of 
rhetorical  ornament, than  of  philosophical  precision; 
and  were  such  a  community  recommended  on  the 
plea  of  giving  a  wider  scope  to  the  exercise  of  our 
benevolent  aficctions,  and  a  more  abundant  supply 
to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  I  should 
adopt  the  reasoning,  which  a  great  writer  of  anti-* 
quity^^  employed  against   an  imaginary  republic, 
where  all  children  were  to  be  considered  as  equally 
related  to  all  citizens.  ^'  In  such  a  state,**  he  argues, 
^  the  principle  of  affection  would  be  diluted,  and,  as 
it  were,  watery,  where  the  father  could  not  say,  my 
child,  **  nor  the  child,  my  father :  for  as  a  little 
sweet  mingled  with  much  water  makes  the  whole 
mixture  tasteless,  so  would  the  relation  arising  from 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  names,  become  weak 
and  imperceptible.**    What  filial  or  parental  affec* 
tion  would  have  been  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Plato,  that  would  our  benevolent  affections  be,  dif-* 
fused  equally  to  all,  if  ^'  all  people,  nations,  and  Ian* 
guages**  were  gathered  together  with  the  name  of 
one  society,  and  under  the  regulations  necessary  to 
keep  it  one. 

But  the  moral  obligations  of  men  cannot  be 
stretched  beyond  their  physical  powers.  Here  then 
a  question  arises,  whether,  according  to  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  we  can  be,  in  any  sense  of 
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ihe  words,  required  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men." 
Probable  it  is,  that,  by  the  laws  of  association,  the 
elements  of  those  affections  which  impel  us  to 
"  Veep  with  them  who  weep,**  and  to  "  rejoice  with 
them  who  rejoice,"  were  brought  into  action  by 
events  that  immediately  interested  ourselves — that 
produced  our  own  pleasure,  or  removed  our  own 
pain.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  these  af- 
fections, mingled  as  they  may  have  been  originally 
with  other  confiised  sensations,  gradually  put  on  a 
more  definite  form,  and  become  distinct,  entire,  ulti- 
mate perceptions,  without  reference,  not  indeed  in 
their  duties,  but  in  their  essence  and  energies,  to 
any  other.  When  they  have  been  repeatedly  exer- 
cised by  correspondent  and  appropriate  objects,  re- 
flection arises,  and  is  followed  by  a  calm  desire  of 
universal  good,  "^  according  to  the  same  order  in 
which  self-love,  or  the  calm  desire  of  our  own  good, 
succeeds  those  gratifications  of  particular  appetites 
and  affections,  which  are  the  means  of  satisfaction  to 
ourselves.  Every  man,  in  all  probability,  has  felt 
some  degree  of  universal  benevolence  thus  under- 
stood. Do  we  not  admire  the  exploits  which  spredd 
happiness  among  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  ages 
that  are  past  ?  Do  we  not  love  the  exalted  wis- 
dom'^ and  heroic  virtue  of  those  who  achieved 
them  r  Do  we  not  approve,  and,  in  some  measure, 
even  partake  the  gratitude  of  those  who  shared  in 
their  auspicious  effects  ?  When  we  read  of  laws  and 
institutions  '^  successfully  established  for  the  pub- 
lic good  in  any  foreign  kingdom,  do  wc  never  ex- 
perience more  than  the  cold  assent  of  our  judgment  ? 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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During  the  *^  ideal  presence**  *  of  the  objects,  do  we 
not  form  good  wishes  towards  them  ?  Do  we  not, 
at  the  moment,  covet  ^^  a  sort  of  fellowship  with 
diem  ?  Do  not  our  bosoms  throb  with  indignation 
against  the  ferocious  oppressor  or  the  sanguinary  in* 
vader,  who  would  disturb  their  peace  ?  In  confor* 
mity,  then,  to  this  part  of  our  nature,  which  takes 
an  occasional  interest  in  the  felicity  of  strangers,  we 
are  conmianded  by  St.  Paul  to  "  do  good  unto  all 
men,*'  and,  by  a  greater  than  St.  Paul,  to  "  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ;**  and  though,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  men,  who,  according  to  the  language 
of  a  Father  of  the  Christian  church, -f-  "  are  neither 
altogether  asleep  in  folly,  nor  sufficiently  awake  in 
the  true  light  of  the  understanding,**  the  precept  of 
our  Lord  should  be  defective  in  what  they  call  phi* 
losophical  accuracy,  '^  sufficient  it  is  for  every 
practiod  purpose,  and  oft^i  does  it  carry  the  direct 
and  plenary  force  of  obligation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  very  persons  recommended  to  us  in  systems  of 
universal  philanthropy.  It  so  far  includes  all  men, 
diat,  by  implication,  no  man  is  excluded.  For, 
'*  who  is  my  neighbour  ?**  ^  Every  man,  be  he 
countryman  or  stranger,  in  some  circumstances. 
What  is  the  ground  of  this  neighbourhood  ?  ^^  The 
participation  of  a  common  nature,  capable  of  pain 
and  pleasure. 


*  For  this  expression  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Kaimes.  See 
his  Elements  of  Criticism,  p.  82.  vol.  i.  edit.  S. 

t  The  passage  is  in  St.  Austin  De  Civitati  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  !• 
I  found  it  in  Hooker*8  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  p.  8S. 
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Consider  the  case  of  him  who  had  ^^  fallen  among 
thieves.**  He  was  not  horn  in  the  same  country 
with  the  Samaritan*  He  did  not  altogether  profess 
the  same  religion.  His  personal  merit,  his  kindred^ 
and  his  employment  were  unknown.  Yet,  when  he 
was  in  distress,  the  Samaritan  ^^  hastened  to  hi^ 
succour,  and  the  blessed  Author  of  Christianity  has 
justified  the  deed.  Had  he  been  bom  in  any  other 
country,  or  professed  any  other  religion,  still,  by  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  his  claiui  to  relief  was 
founded  on  his  sufferings  ;  and  by  the  gracious  pro 
vision  of  the  same  nature,  compassion  ^^  would  have 
led  a  virtuous  spectator  to  relieve  him.  The  feeling 
that  prompted  the  relief  is  inseparable  from  the 
mind  of  man.  The  obligation  ^  requiring  it  arose 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  text,  "  as  we  have  op* 
portunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men.** 

Again,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  is  said, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.**  But  in  what  does  this  perfection 
consist  ?  To  the  Creator  of  the  universe  alone,  must 
belong  the  love  of  the  universe,  *  because  to  the 
care  of  the  universe  his  omnipotence  only  is  equal. 
We  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  signification  of 
the  words,  and  the  context  will  supply  it.  Our  be- 
nevolence must  be  promiscuous.  It  must  extend  to 
the  bad  as  well  as  die  good,  like  the  benevolence  of 
that  Being  ^who  causeth  the  sim  to  shine,  and  the 
nun  to  descend  ^^  on  the  just,**  and  '^  on  the  unjust.** 
To.  all  men  we  must  do  justly.    We  must  also  love 

*  See  Butler*s  twelfth  Sermon,  p.  234. 
2  b2 
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mercy/ and  of  mercy  it  is  the  peculiar  attribute  to 
benefit  those  who  may  not  deserve  our  moral  appro>- 
bation.  We  must  love  not  only  "  those  who  love 
us,**  for  this  the  persons,  ^  to  whom  our  Lord  upon 
another  occasion  addressed  himself,  admitted ;  but 
those  ^  who  hate  us,"  and  this  they  denied,  or  at 
least  doubted ;  and  what  we  are  thus  directed  to  do 
as  our  duty,  we  are  qualified  to  do  by  our  affections 
— ^by  the  pity  which  precedes  forgiveness,  and  by 
the  good-will  which  generally  follows  it.  But  thus 
to  do  good,  requires  the  strongest  exertions.  We 
must  grapple  with  our  resentment,  ere  we  can  do 
good  to  those  who  injure  us ;  and  the  good  so  done 
is  considered  by  all  moralists  as  the  surest  indica- 
tion ^^  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  and  as  the  best  se- 
curity for  that  extensive  benevolence  which  for- 
wards, as  occasion  may  require,  the  interests  of  all 
mankind.  The  precepts  of  Christianity/  then,  have 
a  marked  superiority  over  the  tedious  and  intricate  ^ 
rules  of  modem  theories.  They  teach  what  is  in- 
telligible— ^they  enjoin  what  is  practicable — they  do 
not  make  the  moral  worth  ^  of  liie  sufferer  the  sole, 
nor  in  all  cases  even  the  chief,  measure  of  his  right  > 
to  succour.  They  do  not  strain  or  relax  the  springs 
of  our  particular  affections,  but  direct  them  in  their 
proper  tone  towards  their  proper  objects.  They  do 
not  bewilder  and  annoy  our  minds  by  throwing 
compassion,  or  gratitude,  or  clemency  into  an  hypo-* 
thetical  state  of  variance  with  justice.  ^  They  admit 
the  prindple  of  loving  those  by  whom  we  are  loved, 
and  they  enforce  the  distinct,  and  certainly  not  in- 
ferior, principle  of  extending  a  portion  of  that  love 
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to  those  by  whom  we  are  "  despitefully  vexed  and 
persecuted." 

Now  whether  we  consider  universal  benevolence 
as  a  quality  of  nature,  or  a  principle  of  action,  it  is 
highly  expedient  for  us  not  to  misunderstand  its 
properties  or  its  office.  I  admit,  and  I  approve  of 
it  as  an  emotion  ^^  of  which  general  happiness  is 
the  cause,  but  not  as  a  passion,  of  which,  according 
to  the  usual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could  often 
be  the  object.  I  approve  of  it  as  a  disposition  to 
wish,  and,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to  desire  and 
do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  quite  unconnected.  I  approve  of  it  as  a  capacity 
sometimes  to  receive  uneasiness  from  their  pains, 
and  satisfaction  from  their  joys;  but  an  uneasiness 
and  a  satisfaction  far  less  frequent,  less  intense,  less 
permanent,  than  the  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  which 
we  feel  for  those  around  us,  and  by  which  we  are 
stimulated  to  act  as  we  feel  in  their  behalf. 

^  A  man,"  says  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  can- 
not find  what  is  done  under  the  sun,  though  he  la- 
bour to  seek  it  out ;  yea,  though  a  wise  man  think 
to  know  it,  yet  he  shall  not  be  able  to  find  it."  Na- 
ture therefore  preserved  her  usual  economy  and 
usual  kindness,^"  when  she  did  not  subject  us  to  any 
exquisite  or  habitual  anxiety  for  an  object  so  indis- 
tinct, so  huge,  so  far  surpassing  our  powers  of  exer- 
tion and  even  apprehension,  as  universal  good.  As 
an  aggregate  of  blessings  it  is  indeed  secured  by  the 
aggregate  efforts  of  individuals  ;  just  as,  in  the  arti- 
ficial division  of  labour,  through  a  large  and  compli- 
cated system,  he  that  attentively  performs  the  task 
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allotted  to  himself,  takes  the  surest  method  of  con-* 
tributing  most  amply  to  the  success  of  the  whole.  ^* 
But,  if  this  be  the  case,  why  should  we  shrink  firom 
acknowledgiDg  that  our  affections  are  generally  en«* 
feebled  by  expansion,  and  invigorated^  fay  com^ 
pression  ?  The  final  cause  of  this  difference  is  ap- 
parent, for  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  necessary  to  direct 
the  judgment  of  excite  the  will,  ordinarily  lie  within 
a  narrow  compass,  and  in  such  actions  we  are  ordi« 
narily  engaged. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  look,  sometimes 
with  jealousy,  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  upon 
the  projects  of  men  whose  minds  have  not  been 
matured  by  long  practice  or  deep  wisdom,  for  ad-* 
vancing  the  welfare  even  of  a  nation ;  and  should 
any  adventurer  seriously  propose  by  his  own  sectary 
endeavours  to  render  any  immediate  service  to  the 
whole  species,  ^  the  glaring  extravagance  of  his  at- 
tempt would  hardly  be  expiated  by  the  possible 
purity  of  his  motives.  We  diould  condenm  him  for 
folly ;  we  should  suspect  him  of  vanity ;  we  should 
advise  him  to  distinguish  between  tiie  vigour  of 
enterprise  and  the  hardiness  of  infatuation;  we 
should  entreat  him  to  exchange  singularity  for  com- 
mon sense ;  we  should  think  it  bettei^  for  him  to 
^'  wrap  even  ten  talents  in  a  napkin,'*  than  to  lavish 
only  one  without  the  smallest  chance  of  advanti^i 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  modem  advocates  for 
universal  philanthropy  have  fallen  into  the  error 
charged  upon  those  who  are  fascinated  by  a  violent 
and  extraordinary  fondness  for  what  a  celebrated 
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author  calls  ^'  some  monl  species."*  Some  men^  it 
has  been  remarked,  are  harried  into  romantic  adven- 
tures by  their  excessive  admiration  of  fortitude* 
Others  are  actuated  by  a  headstrong  zeal  for  disse- 
minating the  true  religion.  Hence,  while  the  only 
properties,  for  which  fortitude  or  zeal  can  be  es- 
teemed,  are  scarcely  discernible  from  the  enormous 
bulkiness  ^  to  which  they  are  swollen,  the  ends,  to 
which  alone  they  can  be  directed  usefully,  are  over- 
looked or  defeated;  the  public  good  is  impaired 
rather  than  increased;  and  the  claims  that  other  vii^ 
tues  equally  obligatory  have  to  our  notice,  are  to- 
tally disregarded.  Thus  too,  when  any  dazzling 
phantoms  of  universal  philanthropy  have  seized  our 
attention,  the  objects  that  formerly  engaged  it 
shrink  and  fade.  All  considerations  of  kindred, 
friends,  and  countrymen,  drop  from  the  mind  during 
the  struggles  it  makes  to  grasp  the  collective  inte- 
rests of  the  species ;  and  when  the  association  that 
attached  us  to  them  has  been  dissolved,  the  notions 
we  have  formed  of  their  comparative  insignificance 
will  prevent  them  from  recovering,  I  do  not  say  any 
hold  whatsoever,  but  that  strong  and  lasting  hold 
they  once  had  upon  our  conviction  and  our  feelings. 
Universal  benevolence,  should  it,  from  any  strange 
combination  of  circumstances,  ever  become  pas- 
sionate, will,  like  every  other  passion,  ^^  justify  it- 
self r*f*  and  the  importunity  of  its  demands  to  ob- 

*  See  Hutcheson,  p.  99,  upon  the  Passions. 

t  See  Malbranch,  as  quoted  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments^  p.  220.  London  edition  of  1767i  and  by 
Hutcheson  in  his  Inquiry,  p.  139. 
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tain  a  hearing,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  weak- 
ness of  its  cause.  But  what  are  the  consequences  ? 
A  perpetual  wrestling  for  victory  between  the  refine- 
ments of  sophistry  and  the  remonstrances  *  of  indig- 
nant nature ;  the  agitations  of  secret  distrust  in  opi- 
nions, which  gain  few  or  no  proselytes^  and  feeUngs 
which  excite  little  or  no  sympathy ;  the  neglect  of 
all  the  usual  duties  by  which  social  life  is  preserved 
or  adorned ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  other  duties  which 
are  unusual,  and  indeed  imaginary,  a  suecession  of 
airy  projects,  eager  hopes,  tumultuous  efforts,  and 
galling  disappointments,  such,  in  truth,  as  every  wise 
man  foresaw,  and  a  good  man  would  rarely  com- 
miserate. 

Is  it  my  intention,  then,  to  depreciate  the  propen- 
sity to  '^  do  good  unto  all  men,*"  in.  defiance  of  the 
text  which  commands  us  to  labour  in  doing  it  ?  No. 
I  mean  only  to  state  what,  as  an  incentive  to  action, 
it  ought  to  be,  and  what,  as  a  part  of  our  nature,  it 
really  is :  and  happy  were  it  for  those,  who  seem  to 
be  the  loudest  in  its  praise,  if  they  practically  ful- 
filled the  purposes  which  it  unquestionably  is  quali- 
fied to  answer.  As  a  calm  desire  of  general  happi- 
ness, it  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  silent  en- 
croachments of  self-love,  or  the  calm  desire  of  our 
own  happiness ;  it  assists  us  in  quelling  the  fary  of 
our  malignant  passions;  it  raises  us  above  the  narrow 
and  sordid  aims  of  our  selfish  affections;  it  impels  us 
to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  our  reason,*^  when 
employed  in  considering  by  what  means  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures  may  be  most  effectually  se- 
cured ;  it  attaches  us  to  those  means,  when,  they  are 
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discovered,  for  the  sake  of  the  end;  it  facilitates  and 
regulates  the  operations  of  every  amiable,  hut  more 
confined  affection,  which  may  be  suited  to  particular 
cases,  and  which  produces  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  good,  and  diffuses  it  among  more  or  fewer  per- 
sons, according  to  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed, 
and  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed;  it  dissi- 
pates those  gloomy  views  of  human  follies  and  hu- 
man vices,  which,  by  frequent  meditation  upon 
them,  contract  the  heart,  and  infuse  lurking  and  ve- 
nomous sentiments  of  general  ill-will  towards  our 
species ;  it  incites  us  to  take  a  higher  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  brighter  side  of  every  man's  cha- 
racter, his  talents,  his  attainments,  and  his  virtues ; 
it  prepares  us  for  '^  doing  good  unto  all  men,  as  we 
have  opportunity,**  without  impeding  us  ^^  in  our  at- 
tempts to  do  it  unto  **them  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.'*  Instead  of  separating  us  from  liiose 
who  are  nearer,  and  therefore  dearer^®  to  us,  it 
eventually  forms  a  closer  union  between  them  and 
ourselves,  by  representing  them  to  us  as  parts  of  a 
great  whole  ^^  established  and  regulated  by  a  com- 
mon Creator,  for  the  conmion  purpose  of  happiness 
to  all :  and  whether  we  deliberate  before  we  act,  or 
reflect  after  we  have  acted,  it  gives -us  a  firmer  con- 
fidence in  the  utility,  ^  a  stronger  love  for  the  mo- 
ral beauty  of  those  particular  affections,^"  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  conscience,^'  urge  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  peculiar  objects.  If  the  modem 
philanthropists  mean  thus  much  only,  dieir  words  ^* 
are  at  a  distance  from  their  opinions  ;  if  they  mean 
more,  their  opinions  are  at  variance  with  facts :  and 
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I  leave  them  to  make  their  own  choice,  between  am- 
bigaity  and  error. 

From  the  view  that  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  God  has  indeed  ^  made  us 
lower  than  the  angels."  But  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  proofe,  it  farther  appears,  that,  if  we 
act  up  to  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  made,  if 
**  we  labour  in  doing  good  C  if  we  do  it,  "  as  we 
have  opportunity,**  both  unto  strangers  and  "  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  ;**  it  is  the 
intention  of  die  same  God  *'  to  crown  us  with  glory 
and  worship.^  Such  are  the  dictates  of  unperverted 
reason,  and  such  the  precepts  of  pure  religion. 

The  interests  of  kindred,  of  friends,  of  benefac- 
tors, of  coimtrymen,^  may,  I  grant,  be  insufficient 
to  fill  the  capacious  mind  of  a  modem  sage,  who  is 
accustomed  to  be  wrapt  in  beatific  visions  of  uni* 
versal  benevolence,  to  gaze  upon  some  ideal  arche- 
type of  moral  perfection,^  as  men  of  old  set  before 
themselves  the  image  of  consummate  eloquence,^ 
and  to  pant,  restless  and  unsatisfied,  till  he  hath 
reached  the  ^^  fullness  of  the  stature'*  of  the  man  c^ 
reason.  But  to  inferior  beings,  such  as  we  are,  a 
more  confined  sphere  of  agency  may  not  seem  in- 
considerable ;  and  to  do  good  in  it,  '^  as  we  have  op- 
portunity,** may  require  incessant  labour  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  knowledge,  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  sound  judgment,  in  watchfulness  over  self-love,  in 
resistance  to  passion,  and  in  the  habitual  exercise  of 
prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  liberality,  and  mercy. 
He  that  ^  giveth  all  diligence*^  to  attain  even  this  pit- 
tance of  imperfect  virtue,^^  may  have  little  to  dread 
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from  contrast  with  the  panegyrists  of  universal 
philantiiropy;  and  he  will  be  content,  too,  widi  the 
imperfect  reward  of  endearing  regards  from  those 
whom  he  loves,  of  unfeigned  gratitude  from  those 
whom  he  has  endeavoured  to  serve,  of  esteem  from 
the  wise  and  good,  and  of  approbation  from  his  own 
heart.  At  all  events  he,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  better 
citizen  than  they  who  brood  over  the  inconveniences^ 
while  they  slight,  and  teach  others  to  slight,  the  nu- 
merous and  solid  blessings  of  social  life.^^  He  is  a 
better  religionist^^  than  they,  who  place  the  merit 
of  faith  in  a  vehement,  obstinate,  and  ostentatious 
predilection  for  unprofitable  and  unintelligible  jar- 
gon, or  who  find  no  criterion  of  piety  so  unequivo^ 
cal  as  the  rigid  observance  of  trifling,  irksome,  and 
debasing  mummeries.  He  is  a  better  moralist  than 
they  who  would  turn  aside  the  stream  of  our  bene^ 
volent  affections  from  its  wonted  course,  scatter  it 
abroad  over  a  wide  and  trackless  expanse  of  surface, 
where  it  never  could  nourish  nor  even  penetrate  the 
soil,  or  force  it  up  into  thin  and  fleeting  vapours  of 
refinement,  from  which  it  seldom  would  descend  in 
soft  and  gentle  dews  of  beneficence  to  refresh  the 
weary. 

"  If  nature,"  exclaims  the  immortal  Hooker,*^ 
^'  should  intermit  her  courses,  and  leave,  though  it 
were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws ;  if 
the  celestial  sphere  should  forget  its  wonted  motions ; 
if  the  prince  of  the  light  of  heaven,*^  which  now  re- 
joiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  its  unwearied  course, 
should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languid  faintness,  be- 
gin to  stand  and  to  rest  himself ;  if  the  moon  should 
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wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  clouds  yield  no 
rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  every  heavenly  influ- 
ence, and  the  fruits  thereof  pine  away,  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now 
serve  ?  ** 

And  thus  we  may  ask,  if  the  elements  which  give 
life  and  vigour  to  the  moral  world  should  be  dis- 
solved ;  if  the  mother  could  forget  the  child  ^^  that 
"hanged  from  her  breasts;*'  if  the  friend,  ^^with 
whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  together,"  should  for- 
sake us,  when  we  are  compelled  to  beg  our  daily 
bread ;  if  they,  to  whose  succour  we  ran  on  the  first 
sight  of  their  distress,  and  poured  "  wine  and  oil 
into  their  bleeding  wounds,**  should  ponder  ere  they 
stretch  forth  their  hands  to  rescue  us  from  wretched- 
ness, and  pause,  lest  peradventure  some  other  hu- 
man being  might  be  found  a  little  more  virtuous, 
and  a  little  more  miserable  than  ourselves ;  if  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  cries  of  the  orphan 
should  be  disregarded,  till  their  conduct^  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  some  rigid  principle,  or  it  may 
be  too,  of  some  untoward  prejudice,  in  those  before 
whom  they  lie  prostrate ;  if  they  who  have  trodden 
the  same  soil  with  ourselves,  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage, followed  the  same  customs,  enjoyed  the  same 
rights,  obeyed  the  same  laws,  bowed  before  the  same 
altar,  should  be  no  more  endeared  to  us  than  other 
men,  whose  kindness  we  have  never  experienced, 
whose  faces  we  have  never  seen,  whose  voices  we 
have  never  heard ;  if  all  these  things  were  done  un- 
der the  pretence  of  some  obligation,  which  stem, 
inflexible  justice  ^  lays  upon  us,  to  be  extreme  in 
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marking  what  is  done  amiss,  and  to  weigh  every  ac- 
tion of  man,  every  motive  to  act,  every  consequence 
of  acting,  in  the  balance  which  every  individual  may 
set  up  within  his  own  bosom  for  adjusting  in  every 
case  the  direct  and  most  efficacious  means  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good;^^  what  would  become  of 
society,  which  parental  affection,  which  friendship, 
which  gratitude,^  which  compassion,  which  patri- 
otism do  now  uphold  ?  how  changed  would  be  the 
scenes  around  us  !  how  blunted  the  edge  of  all  our 
finer  affections !  how  scanty  the  sum  of  our  happi- 
ness !  how  multiplied  and  embittered  the  sources  of 
our  woe ! 

But  between  such  a  state  as  philosophy  recom- 
mends, and  that  in  which  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
has  placed  us,  there  is  fixed  a  gulph,  which  neither 
our  social  feelings,  nor  our  sober  reason  will  suffer 
us  to  pass  ^Mnto  regions  of  sorrow  and  doleful 
shades,**  where  love  and  mutual  confidence  can  never 
dwell. 

The  stoics,*^  it  has  been  said,  were  more  success- 
ful in  weakening  the  tender  affections  than  in  ani- 
mating men  to  the  stronger  virtues  of  fortitude  and 
self-command;  and  possible  it  is,  that  the  influence 
of  our  modem  reformers  may  be  greater  in  furnish- 
ing their  disciples  with  pleas  for  the  neglect  of  their 
ordinary  duties,  than  in  stimulating  their  endeavours 
for  the  performance  of  those  which  are  extraordi- 
nary, and  perhaps  ideal.  If  indeed  the  representa- 
tions we  have  lately  heard  of  universal  philanthropy 
served  only  to  amuse  the  fancy  of  those  who  ap-. 
prove  of  them,  and  to  communicate  that  pleasure 
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which  arises  from  contemplating  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  a  favourite  subject,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  smile  at  them  as  groundless  and  harmless.  But 
they  tend  to  debase  the  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the 
efficacy  of  those  particular  affections  for  which  we 
have  daily  and  hourly  occasion  in  the  events  of  real 
life.  They  tempt  us  to  substitute  the  ease  of  spe^ 
culation  and  the  pride  of  dogmatism  for  the  toil  of 
practice.  To  a  class  of  artificial  and  ostentatious 
sentiments  they  give  the  most  dangerous  triumph 
over  the  genuine  and  salutary  dictates  of  nature. 
They  delude  and  inflame  our  minds  with  pharisaical 
notions  of  superior  wisdom  ^  and  superior  virtue ; 
and  what  is  the  worst  of  all,  they  may  be  used  as 
^'  a  cloke  to  us**  for  insensibility  where  other  men 
feel,  and  for  negligence  where  other  men  act  with 
visible  and  useful,  though  limited,  effect. 

Whether  we  are  induced  by  an  excessive  zeal  for 
religion,  or  by  a  supposed  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
*^  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought 
to  think,"  and  '^  to  seek  the  praise  of  men,*'  by  affect- 
ing to  be  righteous  over  much,  the  haughtiness  of 
our  pretensions  will  awaken  suspicion  in  those  ob- 
servers who  have  sounded  most  skilfully  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart.  No,  says  a  celebrated  writer^ 
of  our  own  country,  ^^  I  will  not  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  I  reject  with  scorn  that  proud  title  under 
which  philosophers  conceal  an  equal  indifference  to 
the  whole  human  race."  "  Beware,'*  says  a  foreign 
writer,^  whose  original  and  sublime  genius  entitles 
him  to  a  hearing,  ''  beware  of  those  cosmopolites, 
who  deduce  from  books  the  far-fetched  obligations 
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of  universal  benevolence,  while  they  neglect  their 
actual  duties  to  those  who  are  around  them."  If,  to 
the  decision  of  these  enlightened  men,  be  opposed 
the  example  of  Socrates,  who  called  himself  ^^  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,"  ^^  the  objection  is  easily  sur- 
mounted. The  expression,  we  must  observe,  is 
quoted  by  other  writers,  not  to  slacken  our  activity 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but  to  shew  that  un- 
merited exile  ^^  is  not  intolerable  to  a  virtuous  man. 
Socrates  himself  did  not  lavish  his  time  in  visionary 
schemes  for  the  immediate  good  of  that  large  com- 
monwealth of  which  he  incidentally  and  rhetorically 
called  himself  a  member.  He  did  not  misemploy 
his  talents  in  wily  insinuations,  or  declamatory  ha- 
rangues, to  the  discredit  of  gratitude  ch-  patriotism. 
He  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  country,^  and  even 
fought  in  its  defence.  ^^  He  did  not  cherish  the  un- 
bounded love  of  his  species  so  far  as  to  experience 
any  torpor  in  the  feelings,  any  reluctance  towards 
the  exertions,  any  distrust  in  the  principles^  which 
belong  to  our  particular  affections.  In  domestic  life 
he  was  at  least  irreproachable,  and  in  the  sentiments 
of  good-wiU  and  the  interchange  of  good  offices 
which  characterize  friendship  he  was  amiable  and 
exemplary. 

What  Socrates  practically  was,  and  even  more, 
We,  as  Christians,  are  bounden  to  be.  ^*  We  are 
bounden  to  ^^  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  and 
to  consider  not  only  relations,  friends,  and  country- 
men, but  strangers  and  enemies,  as  invested,  more 
or  less,  with  the  rights  of  men.  We  are  bounden 
not  merely  to  wish,  but  to  labour,  **  as  we  have  op- 
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porttmhy/'  for  the  good  of  all  men.  So  we  are 
bounden  to  do  by  the  most  plain  and  express  law  ; 
and  if  the  power  of  doing  so  w^ere  not  given  tis,  the 
infliction  of  any  penalty  for  the  violation  of  thM  kw 
implies  such  injuctice  as  cannot,  without  the  most 
shocking  impiety,  be  ascribed  to  the  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  you  may  per- 
ceive what  general  benevolence,^  or  the  calm  desire 
of  »**  doing  good  to  all  men,"  really  is,  and  how  for 
it  coincides,  and  may  even  co-operate  with  our  par- 
ticular affections:  It  is,  however,  proper  for  ihe  to 
observe,  that  the  same  principles,  itpon  which  'the 
influence  of  any  of  those  affections  may  be  defended 
in  any  of  our  social  relations,  extend  their  authority 
in  favour  of  them  who  are  literally  *^  of  the  house- 
hold* of  faith."  They  to  whom  the  precept  in  the 
text  was  originally  addressed,  were  persons  of  ob- 
scure stations  and  scanty  fortunes.  Spumed  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  they  had  no  re- 
fuge but  in  the  pity,  no  resources  but  in  the  contri- 
butions, of  their  Christian  brethren,  who  were  them- 
selves poor,  and  therefore  could  not,  without  effort, 
administer  relief.  But  while  the  miinds  of  all  were 
fraught  with  a  warm  and  grateful  sense  of  their 
recent  escape  from  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and  of 
their  admission  to  the  knowledge  of  the  purest  and 
most  encouraging  truths,  no  topic,  surely,  could  be 
more  seasonable  than  the  connection  in  which  they 
stood  with  their  brethren  of  the  Christian  house- 
hold, and  with  Christ  their  common  head.  The 
obligations  which  then  lay  on  the  poor  to  assist  the 
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necessitous,  cannot  be  weakened  by  the  greater 
wealth  .of  those  among  whom  Christianity  is  now 
professed;  and  therefore,  without  violating  the  be- 
nevolent feelings  which  interest  you  for  other  moral 
relations,  we  may  insist  upon  the  peculiar  attention 
that  is  due  to  men,  as  heirs  of  the  same  religious 
promises,  and  even  members  of  the  same  national 
church. 

That  our  reUgion,  as  well  as  our  country,  should 
sometimes  be  a  ground  for  preference,  will  not  be 
disputed  by  the  philosophers*  who  contend  that. "in 
the  partiality  we  feel  for  our  remoter  kindred  and 
our  acquaintance,  there  is  always  implied  a  relation 
of  sentiment — ^that  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly 
into  their  conceptions,  and,  that  our  imagination 
passing  from  self,  which  is  ever  intimately  present 
with  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the  connection,  and 
conceives  with  full  sympathy  the  person  who  is 
nearly  related  to  self." 

Now,  in  the  propensity  of  men  to  form  them- 
selves into  religious  classes — in  their  eagerness 
about  proselytes,  and  their  hatred  of  apostates — in 
their  willingness  to  surrender  nearly  any  rights,  and 
jenounce  nearly  any  opinions,  ^^  sooner  than  those 
which  are  connected  with  their  religion  —  in  the 
fury  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  patience  of  the  mar- 
tyr, the  strength  of  the  religious  spirit  is  equally 
conspicuous.  However  we  may  try  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  others,  or  even  from  ourselves,  that  spirit 
enters  more  or  less  into  almost  all  our  attachments 


*  See  Hume  on  the  Passions,  p.  207. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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and  aversions — it  mingles  not  merely  with  the  pre- 
judices of  early  edncalaon^  but  the  habits  of  matoitsr 
age~-it  influences,  in  some  degree;  onr  opimons 
upon  subjects  of  pnbUc  as  wdl  aa  private  life :  and 
though  reflection  does  correct,  and  ought  to  ccnrect 
its  excess,  yet,  an  acute  observer  will  generally  find 
some  laudable  and  useful  qualities  in  those  attach-* 
inentB,  and  a  faithful  monitor  will  be  unwilling  to 
disturb  them.    Surprised,  indeed,  should  I  be,  not 
at  the  parsimony^  but  the  inconsistency  of  nature^ 
if  sympathy,  which  acts  so  powerfully  upon  other 
and  slighter  occasions,  should,  in  points  rehtsng  to 
religion,  be  quite  benumbed.    Inexplicable  to  me 
would  be  the  structure  of  our  minds,  if  we  could 
forget,  or  if  without  any  strong  feeling  of  tender* 
ness  we  could  remember,  that  he  who  now  calls 
upon  us  for  succour  hath  met  us  again  and  again  in 
the  same  sanctuary — ^hath  shared  with  us  in  the  per» 
fbrmance  of  the  same  solemn  and  most  pleaaiaig 
duties  ^^-^hath  joined  us  in  the  same  language,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  in  penitential  confession,  in  ham« 
ble  adoration,  in  fervent  thank^ving — hath  at  the 
same  altar,  commemorated  the  sufferings  of  a  dying 
Redeemer,  and  implored  in  the  same  holy  name, 
consolation,  support,  and  pardon,  from  the  same 
merciful  God.    Be  it,  however,  remembered — ^and, 
a  lesson  it  is,  which  at  this  eventful  crisis  cannot  be 
inculcated  too  earnestly, — that  the  very  same  circum^ 
stance  which  gives  a  quicker  and  fuller  effiect  to  our 
benevolence  when  it  is  guided  by  an  enlightened 
conscience,  ^^  may  produce  the  most  fatal  mischiefs, 
if  our  minds  be  inflamed  by  zeal,^^  deluded  by 
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fiuiaticism,  ^^  or  hardened  by  superstition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  just  balance  of  the  social  afieo 
tions  *  which  throws  the  greater  part  of  their  force 
towards  them  who  are  more  immediately  '^  of  the 
household  of  faitii,''  will  also  incline  us  to  cherish 
sentiments  of  good  will  towards  others,  who  belong 
to  it  more  remotely. 

Consider — ^yes,  I  beseech  you  as  Protestants  to 
consider  very  seriously,  and  very  thankfolly^  the 
wide  difference  between  your  situation  and  that  of 
the  first  conrerts  to  Christianity.  They  lived  among 
an  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace,  who  ^^  had 
changed  liie  incorruptible  God  into  an  image^*  made 
Uke  to  corruptible  man — among  learned  scoflfers 
who  denied  the  eternal  power  of  the  Godhead^  or 
who  knowing  Grod  to  be,  ^glorified  him  not  as 
God  ^  -^  among  whole  nations  ^^  given  up  to  vile 
affections,**  to  aH  ^^  filthiness  and  superfluity  of 
naughtiness,""  to  that  ^^  reprobate  mind,**  which  not 
only  was  eager  in  doing  evil,  but  '^  had  pleasure  in 
them  diat  did  it.""  Yet  the  Apostle  commands  the 
Golatians  to  do  good  even  to  such  sinners.  ^ 
'  More  than  this.  He  that  had  created  such  sin- 
ners, spared  them ;  for  "thine  they  were,  O  Lord!"* 
thou  Judge  and  "  Lover  of  Souk.""-!* 

But  in  that  happy  state  of  improved  religion  and 
extended  civilization,  the  blessings  of  which  you 
share,  many,  who  may  not  be  wholly  with  you,^^ 


*  See  Hutchesoiiy  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Pas- 
sions, pp.  55y  S6. 
t  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap.  xi.  v.  26. 
2c2 
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are  not^  therefore,  fiercely  and  corruptly  againal 
you.  They  investigate,  they  believe,  they  may 
sometimes  doubt  after  investigation,  as  we  ourselves 
may  sometimes  believe  without  it.  But  they  do 
not,  in  this  country  at  least,  insult  our  understand- 
ings and  our  feelings  with  the  effrontery  of  the  liw 
bertine,  the  arrogance  of  the  scoffer,^^  or  the  fell  im- 
piety of  the  blasphemer.*^^  Diffident  they  are  and 
humble,  where  the  knight-errant  of  atheism  "^^  re- 
jects indiscriminately  and  undauntedly.  They  are 
silent  where  he  clamours  rudely.  They  blush  when 
he  dogmatizes,  and  they  shudder  when  he  reviles* 
By  such  enquirers  then  no  snares  will  be  laid  for 
credulity;  no  encouragement  holden  out  to  rash- 
ness ;  no  palliatives  spread  over  the  foulness  and 
deformity  of  vice;  no  objections  pushed  forward 
that  can  affront  the  authority,  or  even  wound  the 
delicacy  of  real  virtue.  As  to  disputed  points  in. 
religion,77  Christianity  itself,  we  must  be  aware^  i$, 
no  longer  taught  by  inspired  Apostles;  it  is  no 
longer  confirmed  by  signs  from  heaven ;  it  is  sub- 
jected, like  every  other  question  concerning  the  mo*, 
ral  government  of  God,  to  the  examination  of  un-. 
prejudiced  reason  ;  it  contains  much  to  employ  ouip< 
sagacity,  our  industry,  our  caution,  and  our  can^ 
dour  ;70  and  from  opposition  it  has  ultimately  no- 
thing to  fear,  because  "  it  is  founded  on  a  rock/' 
But,  if  upon  topics  most  interesting  to  them  as  ra-. 
tional  creatures,  men  should  assert  peaceably  £ugi(Jl. 
exercise  honestly  the  right  of  using  their  reason  to. 
explore  what  is  truth,  shall  it  be  said  that,  as  sensi- . 
tive  or  social  creatures,  they  forfeit   every  other 
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right;  that  when  hungry,  they  should  not  be  fed  ;"^ 
that  when  naked,  they  should  not  be  clothed ;  that 
in  adversity,  they  should  not  be  relieved ;  or,  that 
in  affliction,  they  should  not  be  comforted  ?     We 
who  ^  search  the  Scriptures,"  as  well  as  profess  our 
faith  in  them,  "  have  not  so  learned  Christ,'*  neither 
shall  we  throw  such  a  **  stumbling-block**  in  the 
way  of  our  brethren.     No  affiance,  we  hold,  in  the 
diligence  or  impartiality  of  our  own  enquiries ;  no 
conviction  as  to  the  truth  or  importance  of  our  own 
opinions ;  no  consciousness  of  superior  erudition  or 
superior  acuteness  can  authorize  us  to  cease  from' 
looking  upon  them  as  admitted,  together  with  our- 
selves, into  the  great  household  of  society, — can  jus- 
tify us  in  doing  them  the  smallest  harm  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  this  Church  or  that  sect,*^ — 
can  absolve  us  for  one  moment  from  the  obligation 
to  do  them  good,  ^  as  we  have  opportunities  for 
doing  it.**     After  patient,  dispassionate,  and  above 
all,  serious  research,  whatever  difficulties  they  may 
be  less  able  to  solve  than  others  have  been,  in  the 
doctrines,  or  perhaps  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
still,  in  the  sacred  and  fundamental  article  of  all  re- 
ligion, in  the  belief  of  an  almighty  and  omniscient 
Creator,  in  the  adoration  of  his  attributes,  in  reve-r 
rt*nce  for  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  Son,  in 
solicitude  to  discover,  and  promptness  to  obey  his 
will,  in  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  favour,  and  de- 
pendence upon  his  providential  care,  in  the  hope  of 
final  retribution  from  his  justice,  and  forgiveness 
from  his  mercy,  they  do,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  our 
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bwn  salration  that  ure  treat  them  as  if  they  do  not, 
belong  to  the  household  oi  God.^^ 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  make  some  observe* 
tions  upon  the  institutions  over  which  you  preside. 

We  live  at  a  period,  when,  amidst  the  din  of  su- 
perficial cavillers,  and  the  vanity  of  presumptuous 
empirics,  there  are  men  who,  with  the  very  purest 
intentions,  would  enquire,  not  only  into  the  proofs 
of  speculative  opinions,  but  the  practical  tendency  of 
public  institutions,  such  as  those  you  now  conune- 
morate.  Sensible  you  must  be,  that  objections 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  great  nome,^  will 
be  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  sciolists,  too  indolent  for 
detail,  or  too  precipitate  for  discrimination*  Sorry 
you  would  be,  that  the  good  you  intend  should  be 
•^evil  spoken  of,"  and  therefore,  it  may  be  worl^ 
while  to  examine  how  far  the  credit  of  these  chari- 
ties may  be  affected  by  the  strictures  of  a  late  fo- 
reigner, ^^  who  had  deeply  explored  the  true  science 
of  politics,  and  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity.  I  mean  Mr.  Turgot,  Minis- 
ter to  Louis  XVI. 

The  first  circumstance  I  would  offer  to  your  no^ 
tice  is,  that  these  hospitals  were  erected  soon  after 
the  reform  of  that  religion  which,  till  very  lately, 
prevailed  among  Mr.  Turgot's  countrymen,  and 
from  the  abuses  of  which  arose  the  greater  part  of 
the  evils  that  seem  to  have  struck  more  forcibly  his 
penetrating  and  benevolent  mind. 

After  the  subversion  of  popery,  the  poor,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  an  extensive,  and  in 
some  respects,  I  grant,  an  excessive  protection  from 
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the  religious  houses,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  all 
succour  from  them ;  and  to  provide  some  efiectual 
alleviation  for  their  sufferings  was  the  chief  purpose 
of  these  foundations.  Had  it  been  Mr*  Turgors 
good  fortune  to  witness  in  his  own  country  such  a 
temperate  reform  in  ecclesiastical  establishments  as 
our  forefathers  effected,  so  many  happy  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it  as  we  ourselves  have  expe- 
rienced, so  many  restraints  thrown  upcm  the  fury, 
and  so  many  correctives  applied  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  prince  who  favoured  it,  so  much  lenity  mingled 
with  justice,  so  much  justice  admitted  into  policy, 
so  much  policy  employed  in  the  cause  of  literature 
and  piety,  so  much  regard  to  lenity,  justice,  policy, 
littfature,  and  piety,  preserved  in  the  perilous  con- 
vulsions of  change,  he  might  have  felt  that  convic- 
tion to  his  wisdom,  and  that  gratification  to  his  hu- 
manity, which  we  ought  to  feel  to  our  own. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  refuse  my  assent  to  this 
great  writer,  when  he  asserts  that  ^^  there  is  not  one 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  enlightened  policy,** 
and  when  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  assertion  is, 
^^  not  only  to  excite  an  aversion  to  new  foundations, 
but  to  destroy  the  remains  of  what  he  thinks  our 
superstitious  respect  for  the  old.**^^  Fixing  then 
upon  the  very  specific  points  which  he  has  himself 
enumerated,  we  ask^  can  it  be  said  of  any  one 
among  these  various  institutions  that  it  ^^  virtually 
offers  a  prize  for  idleness,  and  the  disorders  result- 
ing from  it  ? ''  That  it  ^^  diminishes  labour  and  the 
productions  of  the  earth  ?""  That  it  ^^  makes  a  void 
in  the  wealth  of  a  state,  and  throws  additional  bur- 
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then^.upon  the  induatrious  ?**  I  affirm per^optorilf^ 
that  no  such  tendency,  either  direct  or  indirect,  can* 
be  imputed  to  any  of  these  hospitals, — that  there  ia* 
no  one  circumstance,  either  in  their  original  plan,  or. 
their  visible  administration,  againat  which  such  a 
charge  can  be  alledged  with  the  faintest  colouring  of . 
probability.  How  far  what  he  calls  ^^  a  fiivoloua 
vanity**  may  have  actuated  the  founders,  is  a  ques-^ 
tion  upon  which  it  were  impossible  to  decide,  with- 
out a  deeper  insight  than  he  had,  or  we  have,  into 
the  heart  of  man.  We,  indeed,  are  ccmcemed  with 
actions  rather  than  with  motives.  Yet  the  probable* 
intentions  of  those  founders,  if  we  chuse  to-examion^ 
them,  may  be  gathered  from  facts ;  from  the  situatiim- 
in  which  they  were  placed,  from  tl^e  measures 
which  they  took,  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
those  measures  with  their  own  deliberate  and  re^ 
peated  professions;  and  when  you  consider  the 
wretched  state  of  the  poor,  who  had  been  recently 
deprived  of  their  former  resources,  you  will  admit 
that  sound  wisdom  concurred  with  Christian  com- 
passion in  suggesting  the  provisions  that  were  made 
for  their  benefit. 

No,  says  our  writer:  for,  ^^ in  all  foundations, 
there  is  one  irremediable  defect ;  the  impossibility 
of  securing  their  execution.**  How  so  ?  "  Zeal^**  it 
seems,  does  hot  communicate  itself  from  age  to 
age,  and  there  is  no  community  that  does  not,  in 
the  end,  lose  the  spirit  it  set  out  with.**  Granted. 
But  may  not  reflection  perpetuate  what  zeal  began? 
May  it  not  guide  us  safely,  where  zeal  has  erred  ? 
May  not  a  more  enlightened  age,  acting  up  to  the. 
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spirit^  rather  than  the  letter,  preserve  and  even  mul- 
tiply the  benefits,  which  owed  their  rise  to  views 
less  exact  and  less  enlarged  ?  Are  men  become  quite 
callous-  to  the  dictates  of  benevolence  ?  Are  they 
utterly  inattentive  to  the  warnings  of  experience  ? 
And  has  experience  pointed  out  any  eventual,  but 
unforeseen  inconvenience  from  these  institutions, 
'  which  they  who  preside  over  them  have  wanted 
either  the  good  sense  to  discover,  or  the  honesty  to 
remove  ?  But  *'  there  is  no  sentiment,**  we  hear  far- 
ther, ^^  that  is  not  blunted  by  custom,  and  familiarity 
with  the  objects  which  excite  it.**  Be  it  so.  Can 
a  philosopher,  however,  be  ignorant,  that  in  the 
wonderful  texture  of  the  human  mind,  the  ends  of 
virtue  are  secured  by  another  and  most  useful  pro- 
perty of  our  nature  ?  Has  not  Butler,*  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  informed  us,  that  ^^  practical  habits 
are  strengthened,  but  passive  habits  weakened  by 
repetition  ?  **  That  "  active  principles,  at  the  very 
time  they  are  less  lively  in  perception,  are  wrought  ' 
more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  character,  and 
become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our  practice, 
and,  therefore,  that  benevolence,  considered  as  a 
practical  principle,  will  strengthen,  and  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  to  assist  men,  even  while  we  are 
less  affected  by  the  miseries  of  life?**  Is  not  the 
truth  of  these  observations  exemplified  in  your  hos- 
pitals, where  a  very  acute  sense  of  pity  would  often 
defeat  the  skill  of  those  persons  who  are  most  be- 

*  See  Butler's  Analogy,  irt  Part  i.  chap.  v.  of  a  state  of 
moral  discipline,  p.  152,  5th  edit. 
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nefieially  and  meritoriously  employed  in  the  art  of 
healing? 

But  ^  enthufliasm^**  says  our  objector,  ^  cannot  be 
kept  alive.'*  I  am  not  sure  that  enthusiasm  had  ahy 
share  in  producing  these  foundations.  If  the  writer 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  had  perused,  as  I  have, 
your  indentures  and  your  rules,  be  would  have 
found  in  them  seriousness  without  austerity,  ear- 
nestness without  extravagance,  good  sense  without 
the  trickeries  of  art,  good  language  without  the 
trappings  of  rhetoric,  and  the  firmness  of  conscious 
worth,  rather  than  the  prancings  of  giddy  ostenta- 
tion. 

We  are  asked,  ^^  Can  the  servants  of  a  founda- 
tion, without  enthusiasm,  always  execute  it  with  the 
same  exactness  ?**  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  thftt 
enthusiasm  ever  acted  upon  the  servants  of  diese 
hospitals,  or  that  the  influence  of  it  would  ever  have 
been  desirable.  Fidelity  and  diligence  in  their  of-* 
fice,  are  the  most  proper  qualifications  of  servants^ 
tod  for  them  we  have  a  better  security  in  common 
sense,  which  understands  and  obeys  fixed  mles^ 
than  in  enthusiasm,  which  might  violate  them  with 
good  intentions,  and  very  bad  effects.  But  *^  in-- 
spectors,  we  find,  are  selfish  or  indolent^"'  For  the 
imputation  of  selfishness  there  is  no  room  what- 
soever among  the  inspectors  of  these  hospitals ;  and 
whether  or  no  they  be  chargeable  with  indolence  is 
a  point,  upon  which  they  and  their  predecessors 
may,  I  believe,  challenge  the  severest  scrutiny. 
Well :  but  "  society,"  we  are  told, "  has  not  always 
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the  same  wants.  From  difference  of  bccapation> 
customs,  and  employments,  new  wants  spring  up, 
the  old  ones  are  no  longer  felt,  and  thus  tlie  utility 
of  foundations  destined  to  supply  them  disappears 
or  diminishes.** 

Admitting,  in  part,  the  truth  of  this  passage,  as  a 
general  observation,  I  contend,  that  to  your  parti-' 
cular  institutions  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

The  complete  abolition  of  vassalage,  the  improved 
state  of  agriculture,  the  multiplied  articles  of  com- 
merce, the  more  regular  division  of  labour,  and, 
above  all,  the  general  civilization  of  society,  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  the  cause,  and  in  others,  the 
effect  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  have  doubt- 
less mitigated  many  of  the  harsher  inconveniences, 
which,  more  or  less,  are  inseparable  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  Yet  the  lower  and  more  labori- 
ous classes  of  the  community  will  always  be  exposed, 
in  seasons  of  sickness,  to  improper  diet,  unwhole- 
some air,  scanty  attendance,  and  injudicious  treat- 
ment, within  their  own  houses — to  casualties,  by 
which  their  limbs  or  their  lives  are  endangered — 
to  strange,  complex,  stubborn  forms  of  disease, 
which  may  baffle  the  endeavours,  because  they  rarely 
fall  within  the  notice  of  common  practitioners.  For 
these  evils,  to  which  the  poor  are  and  ever  will  be 
peculiarly  liable,  your  hospitals  have  provided  re- 
medies ;  and  it  must  surely  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  medicine,  that  after  observing  the 
treatment  of  the  numerous  and  various  cases  which 
the  hospitals  of  a  large  town  only  can  present  to 
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his  vieWy  the  student  may  advance  from  literary  and 
historical  to  experimental  knowledge.* 

The  mind  too— that  port  of  man,  where  he  is 
more  eminently  formed  in  the  image  oS  his  Maker — » 
will  always  be  exposed  to  the  fixed  gloom  of  me^ 
lanchcdy,  or  the  wild  paroxysms  of  phrensy,  in  uumU 
ness ;  and,  be  it  observed,  that  ^e  succour  you 
grant  to  persons  afflicted  with  this  most  dreadful  of 
all  maladies,  is  systematically  confined  to  such  as 
have  not  the  pecuniary  means  of  procuring  relief 
for  themselves;  and  that  from  the  opportunities 
your  hospitals  afford  for  surveying  insanity  in  all 
its  stages,  and  all  its  variations,  the  best  rules  are 
formed  for  the  treatment  of  other  unhappy  beings 
in  other  places,  labouring  under  the  same  tremens 
dous  visitation  of  God. 

Pardon  me,  my  hearers,  if  speaking  upon  thi» 
subject,  I  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  and  pay  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  learning,  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  humanity  of  that  excellent  person,  who  Mice 
was  my  scholar,  and  is  now  the  physician  of  your 
hospital  ^  for  the  insane. 

But  further :  in  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom 
there  will  always  be  offenders,  whom  policy  as  well- 
as  compassion  would  lead  us  to  employ,  rather  than 
punish.     In  the  increased  civilization  of  the  coun^ 


*  See  page  18  of  Bishop  Lowth's  excellent  Sermon,  preached 
at  Oxford  for  the  Infirmary  in  1771. 

t  I  mean  Dr.  Thomas  Monro,  who  was  my  scholar  when  I 
lived  at  SiaQmore»  in  Middlesex* 
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try,  there  will  always  be  an  increased  necessity  for 
extending  the  increased  advantages  of  education  to 
young  men,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  procure 
for  them  the  advantages  which  this  hospital  sup^ 
l^ies ;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  comprehensive 
{dan  which  has  been  adopted  for  them,  on  the  spot 
where  we  now  are,  upon  the  salutary  discipline  that 
is  established  among  them,  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  in  which  they  are  instructed,  upon  the 
many  excellent  teachers  ^  that  have  been  set  over 
them,  upon  the  many  industrious  and  prosperous 
tradesmen,  the  many  courageous  defenders  of  their 
country,  the  many  luminaries  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion that  have  come  forth  from  this  seminary,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  have  fewer  de* 
fects,  and  perhaps  more  direct  tendencies  to  public 
good,  than  the  magnificent  institutions  of  a  late 
northern  Potentate  ;*  and  that  no  school  or  college 
in  this  kingdom  is  entitled  to  higher  praise,  on  the 
ground  of  accommodation  to  the  real  interests  of 
society. 

Not  yet  have  we  reached  the  golden  age  of  poli- 
tical or  moral  regeneration,  ®^  in  which  children  can 
bo  left  to  the  judgment  or  the  exertions  of  their  pa- 
rents indiscriminately :  and  the  surest  way  to  reach, 
or  I  should  rather  say,  to  escape  and  to  excel  it,  as 
we  have  lately  seen  it  described,  is  to  preserve  a 
race  of  men  early  impressed  with  a  sense  of  deco- 


*  I  mean  the  kite  Empress  of  Russia.  For  an  account  of 
Russian  Schools,  see  the  Life  of  Catharine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73, 434, 
and  elsewhere. 
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nun,  morality,  and  piety;  early  qualified  for  die 
part  they  have  to  sustain  in  a  free,  civilized,  Christ 
ttan  country ;  such  men,  I  mean,  as  this  seminary 
has  often  produced,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  its 
Fxwmder,  Governors,  and  Teachers ;  to  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  ci^ital^  and  even  the  advancement 
of  our  national  prosperity. 

Sack  are  the  wants  of  men,  such  your  method  of 
supplying  them,  and  wholly  distinct  they  both  art 
from  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the^ 
dinunished  usefulness  of  foundations. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  proposed  to  throw  the  poor 
upon  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  the  rich.  But^  much 
as  I  exult  in  that  noble  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
actuates,  or,  as  I  ought  rather  to  say,  distinguishes 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  I  believe  that  no 
discreet  man  would  be  in  haste  to  make  the  expeci* 
ment.  The  influence  of  vanity,  the  decay  of  zeal, 
and  a  variety  of  other  trite  and  invidious  suggestions, 
may  be  applied  to  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  just  as  obviously,  and  just  as  unde* 
aervedly,  as  to  your  own :  and  whatever  siqieriority 
diey  may  seem  to  have  in  the  regularity  of  their 
administration,  in  the  activity  of  their  patrons,  and 
in  dieir  capacity  of  being  regulated  by  new  measures, 
adapted  to  new  exigencies,  yet  we  must  not  coUf^ 
demn  institutions  that  have  flourished  for  centuries, 
on  the  evidence  of  theoretic  possibilities,  or  for  the 
sake  of  contingent  advantages. 

Between  those  hospitals  and  your  own,  there  is 
no  clashing  of  interests,  no  contrariety  of  design,  no 
criminal  rivalry  in  your  claims  to  public  approbiu* 
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tion  ;  and  as  your  plans  must  have  suggested  many 
useful  hints  to  your  fellow-labourers  in  these  goodly 
deeds  of  charity ;  so  it  is  probable,  that,  ^in  matters 
of  internal  regulation,  you  ^  provoke  each  other  ta 
good  works/*  They  supply  what  your  institutions 
want,  and  they  imitate  what  you  practise.  In  the 
former  case,  they  prove  that  your  revenues,  though 
insufficient  to  provide  assistance  for  every  species  of 
distress,  are  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  and  in  the  lat* 
ter,  they  evince  the  efficacy  of  wholesome  example. 

As  to  the  Founders  of  your  hospitals,  they,  in  all 
probability,  had  more  directly  in  view  the  relief  of 
distressed  individuals.  But  the  utility  of  their  in-^ 
stitutions  is  not  to  be  estimated  only  by  their  imme^ 
diate  and  more  obvious  consequences.  By  the  long, 
the  invisible,  but  firm  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  binds  together  the  interests  of  man 
with  the  actions  of  man,  the  numbers  who  return 
into  the  bosom  of  society  with  heahh  re-established, 
with  the  use  of  limbs  restored,  with  morals  cor^ 
rected,  must  contribute  by  their  honest  labour  not 
only  to  the  support  of  their  families,  but  to  the 
convenience  or  profit  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
many  distant  places,  and  to  the  aggregate  stock  of 
pubKc  happiness. 

From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  ag^ 
when  a  reformation  in  religion  had  been  recendy 
effected,  the  same  Foun^rs,  I  can  readily  suppose, 
had  a  more  especial  regard  to  them  "  who  were  of 
the  household  of  faith."  But  the  doors  of  your 
hospitals,  I  imagine,  are  not  thrown  open  or  shut. 
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according  to  any  narrow  rules  ^^  of  religious  dis- 
tinction. 

From  the  confluence  of  all  ranks  in  this  ci^ital, 
and*  its  extensive  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
likely  it  is  that  yon  have  afforded  succour  to  those 
who  dissent  from  our  religious  establishment,  as  well 
as  those  who  belong  to  it ;  to  the  members  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  English  Church 
— to  die  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as 
well  as.  of  Europe— to  any  unhappy  sufferer  from  any 
shore,  who,  pining  with  want,  or  fainting  with  sick- 
ness, or  writhing  with  pain,  and  severed  from  the 
gladdening  presence  of  kindred  and  friends,  could 
not  have  found,  but  in  these  houses  of  refrige,  where 
to  recline  his  drooping  head. 

What  then,. let  me  ask,  are  the  objects  of  your 
charities  ?  The  ingenuousness  of  youth,  the  imbe* 
cility  of  old  age,  the  helplessness  of  penury,  the 
sharp  anguish  of  wounds  and  fractures,  the  latent 
and  inexpressible  anxieties  of  complicated  diseases, 
the  awful  and  incalculable  sufferings  of  insanity,  the 
capacity  of  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  of  repentance 
before  God  in  those  who  ^'  have  stolen,^  and  are  de- 
sirous to  **  steal  no  more." 

To  whom  is  the  care  of  these  charities  committed  ? 
To  men  independent  in  their  fortunes,  respectable 
in  their  stations,  enlightened  by  long  experience, 
and  distinguished  by  professional  skill.  But  >  no 
statement  however  accurate,  no  encomiums  however 
elaborate,  can  so  clearly  exhibit  the  merit  of  your 
Institutions,  as  the  unadorned,  but  grave  and  ener* 
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getic  language  of  **the  hnmble  stiit*'^  made' to 
Edward  your  Founder^  and  his  Council. 

In  the  enumeratiotk  of  the  persons  for  which  it 
provides,  it  begins  with  "  the  poor  child,  that  be 
might  be  harboured,  clothed,  fed,  taught,;  and  vil*- 
tuously  trained  up."  The  blessing  of  God'  hath 
rested,  and  may  it  for  ever  rest,  upon  this  part  of 
your  Institutions. 

Afterwards  the  indenture  professes  to  **  take  out 
of  the  streets,  the  miserable  aged,  sore  and  sick  per- 
sons, and  by  physic  and  surgery  to  cure  and  mtikke 
them  whole.''  Having  previously  stated  that,  **  the 
cause  of  all  misery  and  beggary  was  idleness ;  that 
the  greatest  numbers  of  beggars  by  lewd  and  evil 
services,  and  other  causes,^  have  so'utterly  lost  dieir 
ci^dit,  that  though  they  would  shew  themselves 
wtllmg  to  labour,  yet  they  are  so  suspected  and' 
feared,  that  few  or  none  dare  or  will  receive  thera-  to 
work  ;*  the  authors  of  it  proposed,  in  the  third 
place,  that  "  a  house  of  occupations  be  erected, 
^here  children  unapt  to  learning,  where  they  who 
have  been  suffered  to  wander  as  vagabonds  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  where  prisoners  who  are  quit  at 
the  sessions,  should  be  set  to  labour."  Wisely  Aey 
think,  that  ^^  because  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
great,  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  exercised 
^ould  also  be  great  ;'^  and  this  they  emphatically 
describe  as  ^^  the  perfection  of  all  their  former  tra- 
vail." 

My  brethren!  when  the  indenture  for  purposes 
so  judicious,  so  humane,  so  holy,  had  been  presented 
to  the  King,  ratified  by  him,  and  endowed  with  a 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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sum  moat  worthy  of  royal  bounty,  do  you  wonder^ 
that,  recovering  for  a  while,  from  the  langour  of  a 
lingering  disease,  and  having  before  him  the  pros- 
pect of  impending  dissolution,  he  should  exclaim,  ^ 
^^  Lord,  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou 
hast  given  me  life  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name !" 

Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue  that  ut- 
tered these  celestial  sounds,  and  the  hand  which 
signed  your  indenture  lay  cold  and  motionless  in  the 
dark  and  drearv  chambers  of  death.  But  to  the 
fervid  ejaculation  of  a  Sovereign  thus  breathing, 
near  his  last  moments,  "  good-will  towards  men,** 
and  triumphantly  anticipating  the  effects  of  Institu- 
tions that  were  to  comfort  and  enlighten  so  many 
future  generations,  would  you  prefer  the  dying  words 
recorded  of  any  hero  who  perished  in  the  arms  of 
victory? 

Does  not  the  ^^  last  end"*  of  such  a  righteous  man 
appear  to  your  minds  more  desirable  than  that 
Euthanasia,  ^^  for  which  a  Roman  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  prayed,  as  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven  ? 

Would  not  the  work,  in  which  your  Founder  was 
thus  engaged,  be  degraded  by  comparison  with  those 
bequests,  which  sometimes  were  dictated  by  the 
transports  of  vanity,  the  terrors  of  superstition,  or 
the  agonies  of  remorse;^*  and  which  too  often 
served  no  other  purpose,  than  to  shelter  the  lazy 
reclilse,  or  to  pamper  a  luxurious  and  rapacious 
priesthood  ? 

Surely,  liie  pageantries  of  wealth  hide  their  dimi- 
nished glory,  the  splendour  of  military  prowess  fades 
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away,  the  most  gorgeous  displays  of  imperial  gran- 
deur are  quite  eclipsed,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  such 
benevolence,  rising,  as  the  Prophet  describes  "  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  with  healing  in  its  wings.*' 

Forgive  me,  my  brethren,  if  under  the  impres- 
sions of  seriousness  and  tenderness,  which  the  re- 
membrance of  your  Founder  thus  dying,  has  made 
upon  my  mind,  I  point  your  attention  towards  one 
class  of  suflFerers,  who  more  particularly  attracted 
the  notice  of  your  predecessors,  and  their  royal  co- 
adjutor. 

In  that  assemblage  of  glories  which  forms  the 
constellation  of  benevolence,  mercy  shines  as  a  star, 
if  not  of  superior  magnitude,  yet  of  purer  lustre ; 
and  how  can  its  light  be  more  auspiciously  directed, 
than  in  guiding  the  steps  of  an  unfortunate  creature, 
just  delivered  from  chains  and  dungeons,  and  the 
darkness  of  death  ?  The  world  is  his  enemy ;  the 
world's  law  is  not  his  friend ;  and  hope,  which 
cometh  to  other  men,  amidst  all  iheir  faults,  and  in 
all  their  tribulations,  cometh  not  unto  him.  The 
robustness  of  his  constitution,  the  agility  of  his 
limbs,  the  acuteness  he  may  possess  from  nature, 
the  dexterity  he  may  have  acquired  from  practice, 
are  bereaved  of  their  wonted  effects,  and  crippled  in 
every  effort  he  would  make,  even  for  self-preserva- 
tion. '*  The  wrath  of  God,"  he  has  been  told,  "  is 
but  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  ^^  and,  "  though 
heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,"  y<!t,  to  the  con- 
trite heart,  "joy  ariseth  in  the  morning."  But, 
when  he  looketh  towards  the  earth,  he  findcth  in  it, 

2d2 
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^^  a  time  for  hatred,*  but  not  for  love ;"  he  Beelh  be^ 
fore  himfielf  only  "  the  bread  of  adversity  ^  and  the 
water  of  affliction  ;**  and  though  "he  mourn  like  a 
dove,  :|:  and  his  eyes  be  weary  with  looking  iqpward,'' 
who  is  there  among  his  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  to  wipe  away  his  tears  ?  The  discreet  shun 
him — the  austere  frown  upon  him — the  inhuman 
scoff  at  him — and,  perhaps,  the  virtuous,  after  heav- 
ing a  sigh,  are  content  to  "  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,**  To  his  wants,  the  fertile  village  aflfords  no 
more  supply  than  the  solitary  waste,  and  to  his  ima^ 
gination,  even  the  crowded  city  must  resemble  a 
dark  and  savage  wilderness,  in  which  he  is  himself 
doomed  to  roam,  hunt  down  his  prey,  and  perish. 

To  the  thoughtless,  the  luxurious,  the  proud— 
men  "who  wear  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  far^ 
sumptuously  every  day,**  easy  it  is  to  deign  scarcely  a 
glance  towards  that  wretchedness,  which  they  never 
felt,  and  to  hurl  accusations  against  those  crimei^ 
which  they  never  were  tempted  to  commit*  But 
the  pleas  of  timorous  indolence,  or  of  fluttering  var 
nity,  or  of  bloated  and  fastidious  sensuality,  for 
.crushing  every  offender,  who,  goaded  by  inevitable 
and  intolerable  wants,^  would  seize  a  small  portiQ9 
of  their  superfluities,  are  not  so  easily  accepted  be* 
fore  Grod,nor  even  by  considerate  and  virtuous  men* 
While  "the  viol  and  the  harp,  the  tabret  and  pipc^ 
and  wine  are  in  their  feasts,**  the  voluptuary  may 


*  See  EcclesiasteB,  c.  iii.  ▼.  8.        f  See  Isaiah^  c.  xxx.  v.  20. 
I  See  Isaiah,  c.  xxxviii.  t.  14.  .    / 
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feel  no  check  from  compassion,  no  smart  from  re- 
morse, no  warnings  from  the  instability  of  all  hu- 
man affairs,  when  urged  by  his  pride  or  his  rage, 
**  to  break  the  bruised  reed."  But  they  whom  re- 
flection hath  raised  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
sordid,  and  the  passions  of  the  vindictive ;  they 
who  remember  how  precious  must  be  the  life  of 
man  in  the  sight  of  that  Being,  before  whom  "  not 
a  sparrow  faDeth  to  the  ground**  unnoticed;  they  who 
consider  punishment  as  an  accumulation  of  evil  ^ 
upon  the  evil  of  crime,  and  as  ceasing  to  be  de- 
fensible, at  the  very  point  where  it  ceases,  in  kind, 
or  in  degree,  to  be  manifestly  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, these  men  will  sometimes  venture  to  hesi- 
tate, ere  they  assent  to  the  justice  of  inflicting  the 
last  dreadfdl  severities  ^  of  law  upon  such  an  un- 
fortunate person  as  I  have  been  describing.  He 
still  carries  about  him,  they  must  recollect,  the  ap- 
petites and  affections  of  our  common  nature.  He 
cannot  by  an  act  of  volition  stifle  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  ^^  He  must  shudder  when  exposed  to  "  the 
pelting  storm."  Gladly  would  he  recline,  not  in- 
deed on  that  soft  and  downy  pillow,  where  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  are  sunk  in  deep  slumber, 
but  on  a  paHet  somewhat  better  than  the  rugged 
flint,  or  the  dank  and  unwholesome  clod.  In  the 
freshness  perhaps  of  youth,  or  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood, with  compunction  for  having  stolen  already, 
with  anxiety  to  steal  no  more,  he  feels  himself 
destined  to  rove,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  an  outcast  in  his  native  country,  and  a 
vagabond  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.     He  knows 
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that  his  sighs  are  unheard,  that  his  professions 
are  disbelieved,  that  his  good  intentions  are  dis^ 
regarded;  and  can  you  be  surprised  then,  if,  ^4n 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,"  he  should  cry  out  *  "  O 
Death !  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  to  the  needy,  to 
him  that  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that 
despaireth  and  hath  lost  patience }''  Have  you  a 
right  to  be  incensed,  if  under  the  pressure  of  such 
unsought,  unmerited,  and  unpitied  woes,  he  should 
rush  where  the  company  even  of  the  wicked  may 
afford  some  little  relief  from  the  dreariness  of  soli- 
tude ;  where  intemperance  may  for  a  while  assuage 
the  corrosions  of  sorrow ;  and  where  example  must 
incite  him  to  the  perpetration  of  fresh  outrages, 
forbidden  under  penalties,  which  he  has  ceased  to 
dread,  because,  to  his  view,  existence  is  stripped 
bare  of  all  its  .enjoyments,  and  the  grave  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  sure  and  speedy  refuge  from  chilling 
neglect,  from  hissing  scorn,  and  from  unrelenting 
persecution  ? 

Believe  me,  my  hearers !  I  should  disdain  to 
plead  the  cause  of  such  a  wretched  being,  before 
captious  and  dictatorial  sophists,  who  see  very  dimly 
into  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  are  quite  unfit 
to  decide  ^^  upon  the  affairs  of  human  life.  But 
with  confidence  should  I  appeal  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  true  philosopher,  who  knows  by  how  many  se* 
cret  and  indissoluble  ties  of  sympathy,  we  are  bound 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice !  How 
salutary  is  the  discipline  of  shame  ^^  and  remorse  *^^ 

♦  Eccles.  c.  xli.  v.  2. 
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Upon  the  human  heart !  How  wisely  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  erected*  in  every  man's  bosom  a  tri«- 
bunal,  which  anticipates,  and,  as  it  were,  repres^its 
his  own  *^*  for  judging  the  conduct  of  his  fellows- 
creatures  !  How  intolerable,  even  to  the  stoutest 
spirit,  must  be  an  irreversible  sentence  of  condemna-^ 
tion  from  all  mankind  ! 

When  your  forefathers  remarked  "  it  has  been  a 
speech  used  of  all  men,  to  say  unto  the  idle,  work^ 
work ;"  when  they  represent  *^  idleness  as  itself  the 
enemy  of  all  virtue,  and  good  exercise  as  the  con- 
queror of  all  vice  ;'*  when  for  the  suppression  of  idle- 
ness, and  the  nourishment  of  good  exercise,  they 
caused  this  house  of  occupation  to  be  erected,  and 
said,  that  "because  the  number  of  offenders  was 
great,  so  should  the  house  itself  be  great  f  they 
spoke  the  language  of  sound  policy  as  well  as  ge- 
nuine humanity.  You  must  have  observed  how 
often  they  recur  to  this  subject,  how  long  they  ex- 
patiate upon  it,  how  much  they  insist  upon  it,  and, 
surely,  if  they  had  foreseen  the  encreased  wants  of 
society,  the  encreased  population  of  the  capital,  the 
encreased  provocatives  to  vice,  the  encreased  oppor- 
tunities for  thieving,  and,  let  me  add,  with  deep 
concern,  the  encreased  rigours  of  penal  law,  they 
would  have  made  yet  ampler  provision  that  this  most 
favoured  part  of  their  institutions,  should  have 
brought  forth  "  its  worthy  fruit"  with  unfailing  and 
even  encreased  abundance. 

You,  my  brethren !  who  now  hear  me,  I  believe 
to  be,  as  you  are  described  in  your  rules,  "wise  and 
good  men."     I  persuade  myself  that,  as  you  have 
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been  clearly  directed,  as  you  have  been  eameatly 
entreated,  nay,  as  you  have  been  most  scdemnly 
cluu^ed  by  yonr  predecessors,  you  have  nevier 
ceased  to  travail  '^  diligently  for  good  ordei's  sake,  in 
furthering  this  acceptable  work  of  God.**  I  rejoice 
that  a  portion  of  what  cannot  be  done  by  yourselves^ 
is  done  judiciously  and  successfully  by  the  volun^ 
tary  patrons  of  a  similar  institution,  the  usefiilness 
of  which  is  most  indisputable,  and  has  been  very 
extensive.  Amidst  the  multiplied  incentives  ta 
wickedness,  and  the  multiplied  suflerings  of  the 
wretched  who  £Edl  into  it,  and  are  solicitous  to  fall 
no  more,  I  should  be  happy  if  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  were  exercised  in  giving  fuller  effect  to 
the  regulations  of  your  founders,  and  the  euflea- 
vours  of  intelligent  and  generous  individuals. 

Unquestionably  the  police,  which  cannot  em- 
brace such  numerous  and  important  objects,  is  radi- 
cally defective  in  wisdom;  and  the  police  which 
pan,  but  does  nc^  regard  them,  lies  open  to  weightier 
accusations.  It  fails  alike  in  the  duties  it  owes  to 
the  comipunity,  and  to  the  offender.  It  remedies 
imperfectly  the  public  mischief  which  it  should  try 
to  prevent  ^^^  by  incessant  care ;  by  well  regulated 
expense ;  by  offer  of  employ  to  the  friendless ;  by 
the  institution  of  rewfurds  for  the  penitent ;  and  by 
the  use,  if  need  there  be,  of  well-timed  and  well- 
measpred  correction,  to  the  slothful  and  the  bar? 
dened.  But  as  matters  have  too  long  stood,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  calm  and  discerning  observers, 
even  now  stand,  we  virtually,  I  do  not  say  inteur 
tionally,  compel  to  the  crime,  an4  then  punish  thf 
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cTiminal ;  we  dishearten  where  we  should  have  en- 
couraged; we  desert  where  we  should  have  pro^ 
tected ;  we  destroy  where,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and 
as  Christians^  we  ought,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have 
reformed. 

To  conclude.  To  him  who  remembereth  the 
"'  two  great  commandments,  on  which  hang  the  law, 
the  prophets,**  and  the  plainest,  the  most  frequent, 
and  indispensable  precepts  of  the  Gospel  itself ;  to 
him,  who  ^^  loveth  the  Lord  God  with  all  his  soul, 
and  his  neighbour  as  himself,**  considerations  never 
can  be  wanting  to  direct  his  judgment  and  animate 
his  activity  in  this  "  labour  of  love.** 

The  example  of  your  predecessors  and  your  royal 
founder,  a  lively  and  generous  sense  of  your  own 
duty,  the  peace  of  your  capital,  the  credit  of  your 
country,  the  honour  of  your  religion,  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the  needy,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  the  young,  the 
growing  amendment  of  the  penitent,  and  the  occa- 
sional correction  of  the  profligate,  all  conspire  in 
summoning  the  whole  force  of  your  minds,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  your  authority  to  the  momentous 
task. 

"  The  fees  and  profits  ye  shall  have,**  said  yoiu* 
predecessors,  and  their  words  deserve  to  be  pro- 
nounced even  in  this  sanctuary,  "  are  such  as  Al- 
mighty God  hath  promised  to  them  that  travail  in 
relieving  the  needy  members,  and  no  other.** 

But,  as  dependent  beings,  you  cannot  be  debased 
by  reflecting,  that  *'he  who  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord.'* 
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As  moral  agents,  you  support  the  proper  dignity 
of  your  nature,  by  aspiring  to  future  society  with 
^*the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.** 

As  Christians,  you  will  not  slight  the  proffered 
favour  of  that  gracious  Master,  "  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  who  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light"  by  his  gospel. 

If,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and 
conformity  to  his  example,  ye  invite  ^  sinners  to 
repentance  ;**  if  ye  **  train  up  the  child  in  the  way 
in  which  he  should  walk  i*  if  ye  '^  heal  the  broken 
in  heart,  and  bind  up  their  wounds;**  if  ye  visit  in 
sweet  pity  the  weeping  and  forlorn  prisoner ;  what* 
soever  ye  thus  do  unto  the  least  of  "  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith,"  will  be  recompensed  ^^ 
at  the  last  day,  as  if  it  were  done,  immediately  and 
deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  your  Redeemer  and  the 
glory  of  your  God. 
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Thb  foregoing  Sermon  has  been  detained  from  the  pres* 
longer  than  I  expected,  in  consequence  of  business,  illness,  and 
the  relaxation  that  was  necessary  for  tberecovery  of  my  health ; 
but  chiefly  for  the  want  of  an  amanuensis.  In  those  parts  of 
it  that  were  preached,  I  have  introduced  only  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  and  of  those  whieh  are  now  printed,  but  were  not 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  due  notice  will  be  taken.  1  have 
ventured  to  make  the  Notes  very  copious,  because  I  wished  to 
save  my  reader  the  trouble  of  consulting  books,  and  because  I 
was  anxious  to  place  distinctly  in  his  view,  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  writers  on  the  interesting  subject  of  Benevolence.  I 
I  was  necessarily  led  to  touch  upon  many  great  questions  con- 
nected with  that  subject,  and  I  hope  not  to  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing given  my  own  observations  every  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  the  authority,  the  reasoning,  and  even  the  words 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  The  reader,  I  trust,  will  par- 
don me  for  having  pursued  now  and  then  some  topics  which 
occurred  to  me  while  I  was  writing  the  notes,  and  which  I  con- 
ceived to  be  important,  though  not  immediately  relating  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Sermon. 

As  to  my  own  opinions,  they  have  no  pretensions  whatsoever 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Some,  perhaps,  were  the  result  of 
my  own  reflections  ;  but  most  of  them  may  be  found  in  writings, 
from  which  no  man  of  letters  would  be  ashamed  of  receiving 
instruction,  and  they  are  laid  before  the  judgment  and  candour 
of  the  public,  for  reasons,  which,  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  honour 
of  our  holy  Religion,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  I  shall 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  avow. 
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NoTB  1,  p.  361. 

"  Among  the  badges  of  suspected  and  falsified  science,** 
Bacon,  in  his  Work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  places 
*'  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms.*' — See  p.  498,  vol  ii.  of 
Bacon's  Works. 

Again,  in  his  third  Essay,  he  says, ''  Men  create  oppositions 
which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms  so  fixed,  as  wheieai 
the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effect  go* 
vemeth  the  meaiung."-^VoL  ili.  p.  304. 

NoTB  t,  p.  361. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  shew  some  instances  of  the  i^ 
finements  of  philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  give  new  names 
to  virtue :  'M^eribtifAos  ^kv  6  l{  '£pcrp/ar  ^i^'pcc  ri^r  iiptr^y  xal 
TO  irX^Oos  Kol  ras  bia^pasj  Us  fAias  ov^c,  Kai  xp*»/i^>^s  wdXXdig 
6y6fjiaac  to  yap  airro  vkt^ponvvtiv  koX  iiybpelay  koI  iiKawevriiy 
XiytaSai^  xaOarep  (iporoy  koX  &yOp^twoy.  Aristo  and  Zeno  mul* 
tiplied  distinctions  unnecessarily,  and  at  the  same  time  aflfized 
new  generic  terms  to  virtue :  'Aplvruy  ii  6  Xios  ry  fiky  oM^ 
fAlay  ical  avros  iiperi^y  Ixo/ec,  icai  vytlay  wy6fjiaSe'  rf  ii  Tp6s  ri 
vMi  iia^povs  KoX  icXeioyas^  ws  ec  tu  iOeXoi  ri^y  Spatriy  ifi^y, 
XevKiay  fiky  iiyTikafjifiayofUyfiy,  XevKoOiay  KoXeiyf  lukav^y  ii, 
fUXMyBiay^  H  ri  rowvroy  h-tpoy'  ral  yap  if  ^kf»cr^  wotiiria  fiky 
iwiaK&KOvaay  Kal  fiij  Tocifrea,  r^Xiyrat  ^ytfffis'  hriQvfjilay  ik 
KOfTfiovaa^  Kal  to  fAirpwyf  Kal  to  euKOipoy  ky  iiioyaJ»  opiiovaa^ 
auf^oovyif  Koiyk^yfifiaai  ii  Kal  mfjifioKaiois  6/i/Xovcro  roic  wpot 
h-ipovSf  iiKawffvyfi'  KaOaircp  to  ftaxalpwy  ky  fiiy  ioTiy,  AXkoT€ 
ii  dXXo  iiaip€i*  Kal  to  irvp  iyepyei  xepl  vXas  iia^opovs  fit^  f¥0€i 
')(pA^yo^  ioiK€  ii  Kal  Ztiytay  ecs  TOvr6  irwc  hrofipteBa^  h  Kcr* 
Wcvs,  bpi&6n€yo%  T^y  ^poyi^aiy,  ky  fiiy  dtroytfJiriTiois  iiKatoaifyiiy^ 
ky  ii  itatp€Tkou  tr^poovvriy^  ky  ii  vxofA€y€Tioi$  dyipeiay,'^ 
Plutarch,  edit.  Xyland,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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In  the  Meno  of  Plato,  Socrates  employs  a  long  process  of  rea- 
soning, to  show  that  all  virtue  may  be  resolved  into  prudence. 
Soc.  ohicovy  trvW^phrir  wayra  ra  r^s  ^h^iif  kwtyftipfniara^  rai 
jcaprep^/iara,  iiyovfiivris  fiky  i^poyfifftws^  eU  thiatfiorlay  rtXevrf, 
iifpoavyris  b^  eir  rohyayrloy;  Me.  iotxey,  Soc.  el  &pa  iiperii  t&v 
iy  r^  ^pvy^  re  eirrh  Kal  dyayxdioy  aZrf  w^cX//if»  cli^ac,  ^p6yfi9ir 
ovro  bti  elyai, — ^Vid.  Plat.  Oper.  edit.  Serran.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

The  observation  which  Aristotle  makes  upon  this  opinion  of 
Socrates  is  very  judicious :  M  tov  ijdiicov  ivo  ktrriy  t\hvt — to  fiey 
rfperj)  ^vffiK^,  TO  ii  4  Kvpla'  koi  TOuTwy^  4  ^<a  oh  ylyerat  &y€V 
fpoyiitrewt'  bi&irtp  i^aai  iratras  Tas  dperat  ^poy(itnts  eJyai*  h  bt 
^KpaTTiSf  rp  fiky,  opOws  eSfireC  rp  bk  fifiaprayey'  Sn  fiky  yap 
^poyifveis  &€to  eJyai  vaffas  rat  dperai,  iifiaprayey'  Sti  b*  owe 
&y€v  ^yiietws,  koXws  ^eye. — Aristot.  Mor.  Nirom.  lib.  v.  cap. 
xUi.  p. 977.  Wilkinsons  edition,  Oxford,  1716. 

They  who  wish  to  enter  more  largely  into  tlie  subject  of  pru- 
dence, may  consult  Gassendi  in  libro  secundo  De  Virtutibus, 
cap.  i.  &  ii.  p.  736,  torn.  ii.  and  Vasquez*s  Commentaries  in  pri- 
mam  secundae  sancti  Thome  in  Disput.  88.  1  will  quote  two 
passages  from  chap.  iv.  of  Vasquez,  as  they  may  throw  light 
upon  this  logomachy  about  prudence.  Primum  quidem  dicen- 
dum  est,  si  sermo  sit  de  connexione  virtutum  essentiali,  unam 
virtutem  non  pendere,  neque  connexam  esse  cum  alia  secundum 
rationem  habitus,  aut  secundum  rationem  Virtutis,  ut  optime 
docuit  Durand  in  Sd.  36.  q.  i ,  quia  una  virtus  non  hahet  spe- 
eiem  suam,  et  essentiam  ex  ordine  ad  aliam  virtutem,  sed  solum 
ex  ordine  ad  objectum  i)er  prudent  iam  propositum. — ^Vasquez* 
vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

Omnes  virtutes  connexas  esse  participatione  quadam  dixit 
Hteronymtis  (statim  allegandus),  intelligens  per  participationem 
similitudinem  quandam  virtutis  secundum  generates  quasdam  ra* 
tiones.  Etenim  in  quolibet  actu  cujusque  virtutis  tria  sunt,  qus 
assiniilantur  actibus  trium  virtutum,  ita  ut  hac  ratione  idem 
actus  videatur  paiticipare  rationem  trium  virtutum  sub  quibns 
reliquas  continentur.  Nam  in  quovis  virtutis  actu  est  firroitas 
animi  in  operando,  in  qua  assimilatur  fortitudini,  est  etiam  recti* 
tndo  operationis,  et  sequalitas  cum  regula,  in  qua  assimilatur 
justitise  1  est  denique  moderatio,  in  qua  assimilatur  temperan* 
tiae. — Vasquez,  vol.  liL  p.  605. 

As  a  writer  of  great  celebrity  and  uncommon  acuteness  tias 
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krely  resolved  gratitude,  and,  indeed,  all  our  social  virtues  into 
justice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  from  antient  and  modem  wri- 
ters, that  this  extensive  sense  of  the  word  for  which  he  contends 
has  no  claim  to  novelty. 

"Evrc  6^  birror  ro  bUatoy,  iv  ro  fikv  icara  yofiop  iari'  iUaia 
yap  ^aaty  eTvac,  &  6  yofios  xparreC  6  b^  y6fios  iceXevec  rdybpeia 
irparrety  Kai  ra  ^w<^ya,  koI  &ir\ws  Airayra  Sffa  Kara  rat  operas 
X^yeraC  bio  Koi  (i^aoi)  boKci  4  biKatoavyri  reXe/o  ris  &p€rri  eJyat 
*  *  *  *  aWa  fxijy  ovbk  revro  ro  biicaioy,  ohbk  rriy  xcpl  ravra 
^Kaioffvvriy  iip^vfiev  (rara  fx^y  yhp  raura  ra  bUala  ktrriy  jraO* 
€ain-o>'  ovra  bUaioy  elyat,  o  yap  iru^pwy,  Kal  aybptlos,  Kai  eyirpa- 
r>)«  Kai  avTOs  icad*  dhrdy  €<m  roiovroSy)  aWa  to  bUaioy  to  els  Ire- 
poi'f  aXXtt  Tov  eiprifiiyov  irara  yofwy  biKaiov  e^rc— Aristot.  Magn. 
Mural,  lib.  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  1S4.  edit.  Duval,  vol.  ii. 

Again,  he  assigns  another  reason  for  calling  justice  a  perfect 
virtue :  ovn^  ^^y  oSy  i  biKaiotntyri,  Aptri^  fiky  ktrri  reXe/a,  4XX' 
•v^  &xX6f,  iiKKa  irp6$  ^repov,  Kal  bia  rouro  voXKaxis  Kpariimf 
T&y  dper^y  clj^ac  boKel  if  biKaioavyri'  ical  oW  itnrcpoSy  ohQI'  ewof, 
ovr*a  Oavfiaerros'  icai  irapoifiiadofxeyol  ^/lev, 

'Ef  bk  biKaioavyji  (rvXXiifibriy  iraa*  aper//  *0T(* 
Kai  reXe/a  ^aXiffra  &p€Tfi,  vti  tiIs  rcXelas  iiper^s  xpV^^f  eorC 
TcXeia  b*  iffTiyy  on  6  ^«v   avrifVy  Km  irpos  Itrepoy  bvyarai  rjf 
aper^  xf^f^^^^^  ^^^*  °*'  fiovoy  KaO*  avrdv. — Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom. 
edit.  Duval,  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  p.  59.  tom.ii. 

The  same  matter,  and  nearly  the  same  words,  occur  in  the 
first  chapter  and  fourth  book  of  the  Eudem.  See  also  the  P^ra-^ 
phrasis  of  Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.  260.  edit.  Heins. 

Justice  has  sometimes  been  so  defined  as  to  include  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God,  as  well  as  man.  Thus  in  a  work  de  Virtutibua 
et  Viiiis,  improperly  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  we  read,  ^cfcaio^vvi/f 
bi  IffTi,  TO  biayefjLtiTiKoy  elyai  rov  Kar  It^iay^  kui  ewieiy  ra  xa- 
rp«o  eOrji  Kal  ra  yofiifia'  Koi  to  auf^eiy  rovs  yeypafXfiiyovs  yo/wvsi 
Kal  ro  iiXriOeveiy  ey  r^  biat^epoyTi,  Kal  to  biat^vXarreiy  ras  Ofio^ 
Xoyias'  €<m  be  irpwrij  rdy  biKaioirvyitty  irpos  tovs  0€6vsy  eira  icpos 
balpLOvaSj  cira  irpos  warpiba  Kal  yovcls,  elra  irpos  rovs  Karoixofii' 
yovs'  €v  ols  IfTTiy  i^  cvcre/Beta,  ijfroc  iikpos  ovira  biKaiOffvyrfs,  if  xopa- 
KoXovOovaa'  axoXovdei  be  rj  biKaioavyy  Koi  otrioTrfs  Kai  iiXfideia 
Kal  i  'xlaris  Kal  ii  fiivoiroyTipia* — Vide  Arist  edit.  Duval,  torn.  i. 
p  393. 

There  is  a  passage  resembling  this  in  the  Oratorise  Partitiones 
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of  Cicero  i  In  coomiooione  qiUb  podita  pars  est,  juatitlft  didtur,. 
eaqueerga  Deos,  religio,  ei^  peientes,  pletas,  vulgo  etiam  bo- 
nltas:  creditis  in  rebus  fides,  in  modentione  anioaadveitendi 
lenitasy  amicitia  in  benevolentia  nominatur. — ^Edit.  Grater,  tom.i. 
p.  179.  On  Justice,  as  including  our  duty  to  God,  see  Lactan- 
tins,  in  £pitom%  Divin.  Instiiut.  cap.  15  and  56; 

How  Cblt  justice  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  our  social  vir^ 
taeg,  Cicero,  1  think,  explains  more  intelligibly^  and  more  in* 
stroctively,  than  any  other  antient  writer :  in  omni  autem  ho- 
nesto  de  quo  loquimur,  nihil  est  tarn  inlustre,  nee  quod  latius 
pateat,  quam  conjunctio  inter  homines  hominum,  et  quasi  qua- 
dam  societas  et  communicatio  utilitatum,  et  ipsa  caritas  generis 
humani :  qQ»  nata  a  primo  satu,  quo  a  procreatoribus  nati  dili- 
guntur,  et  tota  domus  conjugio  et  sttrpe  conjungitur,  serpit  sen- 
aim  foras;  cognationibus  primum,  turn  adfinitatibus,  deinde 
amicitiis,  post  vicinitatibus,  turn  civibus,  et  iis  qui  publice  sodi 
atque  amici  sunt,  deinde  totius  complexu  gentis  humanae.  Qam 
animi  adfectio  suum  coique  tribuens,  atque  hano,  quam  dico, 
societatem  coojunctionis  humane  munifice  et  sque  tiiens,  justi- 
tta  dicitur :  cut  sunt  adjunctss  pietas,  bonitas,  liberalitas,  benig* 
Bitas,  comitas,  quseque  sunt  generis  ejusdem.  Atque  hssc  its 
justitiaB  propria  sunt,  ut  siat  virtutum  reliquarum  communia. 
Nam  cum  sic  hominis  natura  generata  sit  ut  habeat  quiddam 
innatum  quasi  civile  atque  populare,  quod  Grasci  xoXcricov  vo- 
cant)  quicquid  aget  quseque  virtus,  id  a  communitate  et  ea 
quam  exposal  caritate  atqtte  societate  humana  non  abhorrebit. 
Vicissimque  justitia,  ut  ipsa  se  fundet  usu  in  ceteras  virtutes,  sic 
Ulas  expetet :  servari  enim  justitia,  nisi  a  forti  viro,  nisi  a  sa- 
piente  non  potest.  Qoalb  est  igitur  omnis  haec,  quam  dioo, 
oonspiratio  consensusque  virtutum,  tale  est  iUud  ipsum  hones- 
turn  :  quandoquidem  honest  um,  aut  ipsa  virtus  est,  aut  res  gesta 
virtute.  (Juibus  in  rebus  vita  consentiens,  virtutibusque  re- 
spondens,  recta  et  honesta  et  constans  et  naturae  congruens  ex- 
istimari  potest.  Atque  hasc  conjunctio  confusioque  virtutum, 
tamen  a  pbilosophis  ratione  quadam  dislinguitur.  Nam  cum 
ita*  copulatSB  connexaeque  sint,  (uc  omnes  omnium  participes 

-■■-•-  .  ,1 

*'  Davis  would  read  illae  for  ita,  and,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Paris  Manuscript,  he  would  omit  the  five  words  which  I  have 
iiicki4ed'  iff  a  parentheflls. 
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siDt^)  nee  alia  ab  alia  possit  separari;  tamen  proprium  suum 
cujusque  munus  est :  ut  fortitudo  in  laboribus  periculisque  cer- 
natur,  temperantia  in  prsetennittendts  voluplatibua,  prudentia 
in  delectu  bonorum  et  malorum,  justitia  in  suo  cuique  tribuen- 
do. — De  Fin.  lib.  v.  par.  xxiii.  p.  411.  edit.  Davis. 

The  extended  sense  of  the  word  justice  has  not  been  unno« 
ticed  by  modern  writers.  After  stating  the  generic  and  specific 
sense  of  the  word  as  it  is  employed  by  Aristotle,  Gassendi  thus 
proceeds : 

Cum  soleat  vero  justitio  heec  laxius,  strictiusque  usurpari;  et 
laxius  quidem  prout  comprehendit  genera  omnia  officiorum; 
quo  pacto  etiam  Religio,  Pietas,  observantia,  amicitia,  Liberali- 
tas«  Gratitudo,  species  qusedam  justitis  sunt ;  strictius  vero,  qua- 
tenus  ea  solum  officia  complectitur,  quae  aut  obligation!  exae- 
quantur,  quo  pacto  excluduntur,  v.  c.  Religio,  atque  Pietas ; 
aut  nisi  impleantur,  ad  multam,  paenamve  nullam  obligant ;  quo 
pacto  excluduntur,  amicitia,  Ldberalitas,  coeterse:  Ideo  sunt, 
qui,  ut  rem  componant,  dicunt  has  virtutes,  puta  Religionem, 
Pietatem,  et  alias,  esse  partes  justitiae,  non  subjectas,  sed 
potentiales;  aut  species  quidem,  sed  adnexas  solum.  Verum 
ne  haereamus  in  controversia  quae  videatur  de  nomine,  suffidat 
videri  officium,  munusve  esse  justitiae,  quoties  id  cuipiam  tri- 
buitur,  quod  aliquo  ipsi  titulo  debetur,  ac  potest  ideo  compre- 
hendi  definitione  celebri,  qua  apud  Jurisconsultos  "  Justitia  esse 
dicitur  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  suum  cuique  tribuendi.*' 
-^Gassendi  de  Virtutibus,  lib.  iL  cap.  t.  vol.  ii.  p.  7S4. 

*'  The  word/'  says  Adam  Smith,  '*  which  expresses  justice  in 
the  Greek  language  has  several  meanings,  and  as  a  correspondent 
word  in  all  other  languages,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  has  the  same, 
there  must  be  some  natural  affinity  among  those  various  signifi- 
cations." "The  word  (in  one  sense)  coincides  with  what 
Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  call  commutative  justice,  and  Gro- 
tius  the  justitia  expletrix,  which  consists  in  abstaining  from 
what  is  another's,  and  in  doing  voluntarily  whatever  we  can  with 
propriety  be  forced  to  do.  The  second  sense  of  the  word  coin- 
cides with  what  some  have  called  distributive  justice,  and  with 
the  justitia  attributrix  of  Grotius,  which  consists  in  proper  bene- 
ficence, in  the  becoming  use  of  what  is  our  own,  and  in  the  ap- 
plying it  to  those  purposes,  either  ef  charity  or  generosity,  to 
VOL.  II.  2    E 
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which  it  is  noit  suitebte  in  oar  situatioDS  that  il  flhoiild  be  ap- 
plied. In  thia  mom  juttice  comprehenda  all  the  social  ▼iitues. 
In  another  sense,  what  is  called  justice  means  the  same  things 
with  exact  and  perfect  propriety  of  oonduct  and  behaviour,  and 
comprehenda  in  it  not  only  the  offices  of  both  oommutatiFc  and 
dtttributive  justice,  but  of  every  other  virtoe,  of  prudence,  of 
fortitude,  of  temperance." — See  Smith's  Morel  Sentiments,  voL 
M.  p.810. 

''As  Justice/'  says  Tucker,  "  consists  in  a  hearty  desire  of 
doing  right  to  every  one  egainst  the  solicitations  of  other  desires 
uiging  anotbcir  way*  and  as  among  contending  impulses  the 
fttost  vigorous  will  always  prevail*  therefore  justice,  though  dia- 
ftinct  from  temperance  and  fortitude,  cannot  well  subsist  with- 
out them,  because  it  is  their  office  to  reduce  our  desires  within  a 
manageable  compass«-*-See  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iL  p.  308. 

"There  is  a  beauty,"  says  Edwards,  <'in  the  virtue  called 
justice,  wUeh  consists  in  the  agreement  of  diilerent  things 
which  have  relation  to  one  another  in  nature,  manner,  and  mea- 
sure. There  is  an  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thhig  to 
another,  that  he  who  from  his  will  does  evil  to  othen  should 
receive  evil  from  the  will  of  others,  and  that  he  should  sufier 
evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings." 

"  Things  are  in  natural  regularity  and  mutual  agreement, 
i$haa  ha  whose  heart  opposes  the  general  system  should  hav« 
the  hearts  of  that  system,  or  the  heart  and  the  head  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  system,  against  him,  and  that  in  consequence  he  should 
receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposition 
of  his  heart." 

''  So  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  measure,  when 
he  that  loves  has  the  proper  returns  of  love,  when  he  that  from 
his  heart  promotes  the  good  of  another  has  his  good  promoted 
by  the  other,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  justice  in  a  becoming  gia- 
titnde." 

''Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justke.  There 
is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another,  some  adapt- 
edness  of  the  agent  to  the  object,  some  answerableness  of  the 
aet  to  the  occasion,  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of 
a  similar  nature,  mid  of  direct  relation  of  one  to  another.    So  it 
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18  in  relative  duties,  duties  of  children  to  parents,  andolpaients 
to  children,  duties  of  husbands  and  wires,  duties  of  firiendabip 
and  good  neighbourhood,  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  and  all 
duties  that  we  owe  to  God  our  creator,  preserver,  and  benefiur- 
tor,  and  all  duties  whatsoever  considered*  as  rec^uired  by  God, 
and  also  considered  as  what  are  to  be  performed  with  regard  to 
Christ.'*— Edwards's  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  p.  1S2. 

From  many  of  the  foregoing  passages,  it  appeals  that  the  re- 
semblance of  justice  to  other  virtues,  or  its  connection  with 
them,  gave  rise  to  the  large  signification  in  which  the  word  is 
sometimes  used.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  justice  is  by 
none  of  the  antient  writers  set  in  opposition  to  any  other  social 
virtue,  such  as  gratitude,  liberality,  or  parental  affisction,  that 
they  did  not  erect  systems  upon  the  basis  of  justice,  nor  employ 
the  colossal  weight  of  the  term  in  crushing  other  moral  excelr 
leocies,  which,  together  with  justice,  were  considered  as  pillars 
in  the  temple  of  virtue. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Preface  to  his  admirable  Sermons,  ex* 
presses  a  wish  "  that  it  had  been  a  custom  to  lay  before  people 
nothing  in  matters  of  iirgument  but  premises,  and  leave  them 
to  draw  conclusions  themselves.*'  I  have  in  the  same  manner 
thrown  before  my  reader  such  premises  as  may  enable  him  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  use  which  a  celebrated  modern  writer 
has  made  of  the  word  justice.  If  those  passages  be  well  con* 
sidered,  they  will  preserve  him  from  any  evil  consequencea  to 
which  he  may  be  exposed  from  any  equivocal  use  of  the  term. 
They  will  relieve  him  from  the  surprize  he  may  have  Calt  at  the 
supposed  novelty  of  its  signification  in  the  book  to  which  I  al- 
lude, and  perhaps  they  may  induce  him  to  suspect  that  no  im- 
portant  end,  either  of  speculative  or  practical  justice,  will  be 
promoted  by  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established  Ian* 
guage  of  ethics. 

Note  S,  p.  369. 

"  There  is  a  strange  afiectation  in  many  people  of  explain- 
ing away  all  particular  afifections,  and  representing  the  wfaAila  of 
life  as  one  continued  exercise  of  self-love.  Hence  arises  that 
surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the  Epicureans  of  old." 
— ^Butler  s  Prefoce  to  his  Sermons. 

"  One  need  only  look  into  Torquatus's  account  of  the  Epicu- 
2E2 
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rean  System  in  Qcero*8  first  Book  de  Finibus,  to  see  in  what  a 
surprising  manner  this  was  done  by  them.  Thus  the  desire  of 
praise  and  of  being  beloved^  he  explains  to  be  no  other  than 
desire  of  safety ;  regard  to  our  country,  even  in  the  most  virtu- 
ous character,  to  be  nothing  but  regard  to  ourselves/* — Butler's 
Preface  to  his  Sermons,  p.  23,  Note  on  Epicureans. 

''  The  division  of  our  desires  (into  public  and  benevolent)  has 
been  disputed  since  Epicurus  5  who,  with  his  old  followers,  and 
some  of  late,  who  detest  other  parts  of  his  scheme,  «naintain 
that  all  our  desires  are  selfish,  or  that  what  every  one  intends  or 
designs  ultimately,  in  each  action,  is  the  obtaining  pleasure  to 
himself,  or  the  avoiding  his  own  private  pain.*' — See  Hutcheson 
on  the  Passions,  p.  13. 

Gassendi,  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Ethics  (de  Felicitate),  and 
particularly  in  chapters  iv.  and  v.  has  endeavoured,  but  I  think 
unsuccessfully,  to  vindicate  Epicurus  himself  from  most  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Academics  and  Stoics.* 
Probably  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  those  charges.  But 
after  repeated  perusal  of  the  ratae  sentcntiae,  and  of  Gassendi's 
explanation,  I  believe  that  the  language  of  Epicurus  induced 
many  of  his  followers  to  contend  for  the  tenets  which  Cicero 
and  Plutarch  opposed. 

"  Juxta  naturam  suam,"  says  Gassendi,  *'  quicquid  homo  agit, 
quodam  cum  respectu  ad  seipsum  agit.** — See  Gassendi  Opera, 
tom.  ii.  p.  710.  True ;  but  the  selfish  system  gains  nothing  by 
the  concession.  ''  Every  particular  afiection,"  says  Butler,  "  even 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  is  as  really  our  own  afiection  as  self- 
love,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification  is  as  much 
my  own  pleasure  as  the  pleasure  self-love  would  have  from 
knowing  that  I  myself  should  be  happy  some  time  hence  would 
be  my  own  pleasure."— Butler's  Sermons,  p.  907. 

'*  Whether  the  principles  of  our  actions  be  self-love  or  the 
hatred  or  the  love  of  another,  they  would  agree  in  this,  that  the 
actions  proceeding  from  them  are  done  to  gratify  an  inclination 
in  a  man's  self." — Butler's  Sermons,  p.  209. 

Great  ambiguity  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word  self-in- 
terest, advantage,  &c.    But  I  have  found  no  term  so  clear  and 

*  VideBrucker's  Hbt.  Critic.  Philosoph.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  liber  iL 
cap.  IS.  parag.  4,  5,  14,  18. 
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SO  correct  as  satisfaction^*  and  I  grant  with  Tucker  that  "every 
man's  satisfaction  is  the  spring  that  actuates  all  his  motions.** — 
Vol.  V.  Light  of  Nature  by  Search,  p.  353.  Or,  if  we  examine 
more  strictly,  "  It  is  not  very  satisfaction,  but  the  prospect  or 
idea  of  it.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  105. 

Tucker  most  admirably  guards  the  term  satisfaction  from 
abuse :  "  For  it  may  be  urged  that  if  satisfaction,  a  man's  own 
satisfaction,  be  the  groundwork  of  all  our  motives ;  if  reason  can 
fiimish  no  ends  of  her  own,  but  serves  only  to  discover  methods 
of  accomplishing  those  assigned  her  by  sense ;  if  she  recom- 
mends virtue  and  benevolence,  solely  as  containing  the  most  co- 
pious sources  of  gratification ;  then  are  virtue  and  benevolence 
no  more  than  means,  and  deserve  our  regard  no  longer  than 
while  they  conduce  towards  their  end.  So  that  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity offering,  wherein  a  man  may  gain  some  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage slily  and  safely,  without  danger  of  after  damage  to  him- 
self, though  with  infinite  detriment  to  all  the  world  beside,  and 
in  breach  of  every  moral  obligation,  he  will  act  wisely  to  em- 
brace it. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  the  consequence  follows  in  speculation 
upon  the  case  above  supposed ;  but  I  conceive  such  case  can 
never  happen,  in  fact,  so  long  as  a  man  has  any  prospect  of  good 
and  evil  to  come.  For  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  the 
advantage  accruing  from  an  action,  but  likewise  the  benefits  or 
mischiefs  of  the  disposition  of  mind  giving  birth  to  it ;  and  if 
this  will  lead  us  into  evils  overbalancing  the  present  profit  of 
the  action,  we  cannot  be  said  to  do  it  without  danger  of  after 
damage  to  ourselves.  The  virtues  belong  to  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head,  or,  to  speak  in  our  own  style,  their  residence  lies 
in  the  imagination,  not  the  understanding,  and,  to  be  complete, 
must  direct  our  inadvertent  motions  as  well  as  our  deliberate ; 
that  is,  must  become  appetites  impelling  to  action  without 
standing  to  consider  their  expedience.  Now,  whoever  resists 
that  impulse  soberly  and  premeditately,  upon  consideration  of 
their  being  inconvenient  to  his  private  purposes,  will  thereby 

*  Hence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  metaphysicians,  omnis 
sive  de  ultimo  fine,  sivc  de  mediis,  dellberatio,  ad  sensum  quen- 
dam  proximum  grati  et  molesti,  tandem  referenda  est. — Hutche« 
son's  Synops.  Metaphysic.  p.  63. 
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make  inch  a  breach  upon  their  authority,  aod  give  such  a 
crooked  turn  to  hit  mind,  ae  must  unavoidably  draw  him  into 
evils  g^reater  than  any  immediate  advantage  he  may  gain.  All 
vice,  says  Juvenal,  stands  upon  a  precipice,  and  if  vre  once  step 
over  the  brink,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  we  shall  go  down  c  one 
of  these  two  things  must  necessarily  follow  s  either  we  shall 
continue  sliding  till  we  &11  into  destruction,  or  most  put  our- 
selves to  infinite  trouble  in  climbing  the  precipice,  a  trouble  far 
exceeding  the  pleasure  we  may  have  felt  at  first  in  the  case  of  a 
down-hill  motion.  He  that  cheats  when  he  can  do  it  safely  will 
want  to  cheat  at  other  times,  and  consequently  must  suffer 
either  by  a  self-denial  or  the  mischiefe  of  an  indulgence,  so  that 
it  had  been  more  for  his  benefit  to  have  adhered  invidably  to 
his  rule  of  honesty.  The  ultimate  end  we  have  assigned  for  a 
rtasooable  creature  to  act  upon  was  not  present  pleasure  or  pro^ 
fit,  but  the  aggregate  of  enjoyments;  and  we  have  laboured,  I 
hope  not  unsuccessfully,  to  prove,  from  a  survey  of  human  na- 
ture, that  nothing  adds  so  laigely  to  that  aggregate  as  a  right 
disposition  of  mind.*' — Search,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

Butler  says,  "  it  may  be  allowed,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  are 
most  important  to  us,  and  that  though  virtue  or  moral  rectitude 
does  indeed  consist  in  affifction  to,  and  pursuit  of,  what  is  right 
and  good,  as  such,  yet  that  when  we  ait  down  in  a  cool  hour, 
we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least 
not  contrsry  to  it.**— ^Butler^s  Sermons,  p.  299. 

NoTB  4,  p.  569. 

This  certainly  was  the  opinion  <»f  the  Epicureans.  ''Virtue," 
says  Adam  Smith,  according  to  Epicurus,  *'  did  not  deserve  to 
be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  nor  was  of  itself  one  of  the  ultimate 
objects  of  natural  ^petite,  but  was  eligible  only  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  prevent  pain,  and  to  procure  ease  and  pleasure." 
—See  Smith's  Theory  of  Mt>rals,  vol.  ii.  p.  983.    See  abo  p.  274. 

Gassendi  qualifies  the  proposition:  Ut,  quod  caput  est,  de 
ipso  honesto  ad  voluptatem  relato  dlcatur,  observandum  est  banc 
ad  voluptatem  relationem  nihil  videri  obstare  quo  minus  hones- 
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turn  dicatur  quodam  sensa  per  se,  sive  propter  se  expeti. — Get- 
sendi,  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  705. 

I  allow^  with  Reid,  that  "all  the  antient  sects,  except  the  £pi« 
cureans,  distinguished  the  "  honestum  from  the  utrle,  9A  we  dis- 
tinguish what  is  a  man's  duty  from  what  is  his  interest/* — Reid 
on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  234.  As  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages,  take  the  following  passage  from  Reid : 

'*  Some  well-meaning  persons  have  maintained,  that  all  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  happiness,  ought  to  he  extin- 
gubhed ;  that  we  should  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake  only,  even 
though  it  were  to  be  accompanied  with  eternal  misery.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  extravagance  of  some  mystics,  which 
perhaps  they  were  led  into,  in  opposition  to  a  contrary  extreme' 
of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  made  the  desire  of 
good  to  ourselves  to  be  the  sole  motive  to  action,  and  virtue  to 
be  approveable  only  on  account  of  its  present  or  future  reward." 
—See  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  263. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  expressions  which  gave  rise  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Reid  arose  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  utile, 
by  which  the  Schoolmen,  following  Aristotle,  meant  not  good 
or  advantage  as  an  end,  but  the  mean  of  procuring  it :  h6ifir  i* 
av  ^(p^itFifAoy  tlvaiy  bi  oi  ylvtrai  hyaBby  rt  ^  ^^om^.-^Aristot. 
Ethic.  Nicom.  edit.  Wilkinson,  1716,  p.  341.  Retaining  this 
sense  of  utile,  some  of  the  Schoolmen  contend  for  honestum  as 
Dr.  Reid  or  I  should  understand  it  £x  sententia  sancti  Thomas 
quod  bonum  relate,  nempe  quod  alteri  bonam  seu  conveniens 
est,  triplex  est :  aliud  est  bonum  honestum,  nempe  virtutis:  aliud 
bonum  delectabile,  quod  Anselmus  commodum  appellavit :  aliud 
autem  est  bonum  utile.  Duo  priora  constituunt  ratlouem  finis, 
(ut  disputatione  4  capite  2  ostendimus)  quia  gratia  sui  appetun- 
tur,  utile  autem  solum  est  bonum,  quod  in  mediis  reperitur : 
dicitur  enim  bonum  utile,  quod  est  bonum  et  conveniens,  non 
gratLi  sui,  sed  gratia  alterius,  honesti,  aut  delectabilis  :  eo  quod 
conducit  ad  consequendum  id,  quod  honestum,  aut  delectabile 
seu  commodum  est.  Vasquez  in  S.  Thoman,  tom.  iii.  p.  7.  Dis- 
put.  i.  cap.  ii.  But  let  us  hear  him  further :  Quod  vero  attinet 
ad  mores,  utile,  ut  utile,  non  tribuit  bonitatem  moralem  action!, 
nisi  rafione  finis.  Porro  finis  aut  est  honestum  aut  delectabile 
bonum  quod  Anselmus,  (ut  ibidem  vidimus)  vocavit  commo- 
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dum.  Vel  ergo  voluDtas  fertur  in  objectum  honestum,  quate- 
nu8  delectabile  et  commodum  est^  et  hoc  modo  non  potesl  esse 
voluntas  honesta.  Vel,  voluntas  fertur  in  objectum  honestam 
allecta*ab  ipsa  honestate,  et  ita  operatur  honestum  propter  ipsuoi. 
Ac  proinde  habemus  id  quod  contendimus,  nempe  nunquam  esse 
▼oluntatem  bonam  moraliter  et  studiosam,  nisi  feratur  in  rem 
honestam  propter  ipsam  honestatem.  Id  quod  non  obscure 
docuit  sanctus  Thomas  in  questione  19,  ubi  assent  in  haec  \erba. 
(Sed  ad  hoc,  quod  sit  voluntas  bona,  requiritur  quod  sit  boni  sub 
ratione  boni.)  Id  est  quod  velit  bonum  et  propter  bonum.  Per 
bonum  autem  intelligit  honestum. — ^Disput.  Ixxiii.  cap.  vii.  p. 
498.  torn.  iii. 

NoTB  5,  p.  362. 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  observatioDs 
upon  disinterestedness:  ''The  hypothesis  of  dLsinterestednesa 
would  never  have  had  so  many  adversaries,  if  the  complexity  of 
human  motives  had  been  sufficiently  considered.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  it  be  recollected  that  every  voluntary  action  has  in  it  a 
mixture  of  involuntary. 

''  We  are  capable  of  self-oblivion,  as  well  as  of  sacrifice.  All 
that  b  strictly  voluntary,  in  the  beneficence  of  a  man  habitually 
generous  and  kind,  commences  from  this  point :  if  other  consi- 
derations intervene  in  the  sequel,  they  are  indebted  for  their  in- 
tervention to  the  disinterested  motive.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  truth  is  clearly  established,  it  is  not  less  true  —  first, 
that  the  indirect  and  original  motive,  that  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  habits,  is  the  love  of  agreeable  sensation; 
secondly,  it  is  also  to  be  admitted,  that  there  is  probably  some- 
thing personal  directly  and  perceptibly  mixing  itself  with  such 
of  our  beneficial  actions  as  are  of  a  sensible  duration." — Polit 
Justice,  vol.  i.  p.  430-1,  3d  edit. 

NoTB  6,  p.  363. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Author  of  Political  Justice  thinks 
with  me  in  this  point :  ''  Among  the  French,  not  a  single  writer 
upon  the  natture  of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  found,  who  does 
not,  more  or  less  explicitly,  declare  for  the  hypothesis  of  self- 
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love.  Among  ourselves,  several  authors  of  eminence  have  un- 
dertaken to  support  the  practicability  of  disinterested  action.'*^- 
Vol.  i.  3d  edit.  p.  429. 

Note  7,  p.  363. 

"Though  benevolence  and  self-love  are  different,  yet  they 
are  so  perfectly  consistent,  that  the  greatest  satisfactions  to  our- 
selves depend  upon  our  having  benevolence  in  a  due  degree,  and 
that  self-love  is  one  chief  security  of  our  right  behaviour  towards 
society.  It  may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  so  that 
we  can  scarce  promote  one  without  the  other,  b  e€|ually  a  proof 
that  we  were  made  for  both." — See  Butler's  Sermons,  p.  9.  See 
also  Kaimes*s  History  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  sec.  3.  book  3. 

"  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  as  all  men  have  self-love  as 
well  as  benevolence,  these  two  principles  may  jointly  excite  a  man 
to  the  same  action,  and  then  they  are  to  be  considered  as  two 
forces  impelling  the  same  body  to  motion.** — See  Hutcheson's 
Inquiry,  p.  136. 

Note  8,  p.  363. 

"  That  this  sympathy  with  others  is  the  effect  of  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  and  not  brought  upon  ourselves  by  any 
choice  with  view  to  any  selBsh  advantage,  they  must  own : 
whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the  fortu- 
nate, none  can  be  alleged  in  sympathy  with  the  distressed :  and 
every  one  feeb  that  this  public  sense  will  not  leave  his  heart, 
upon  a  change  of  the  foilunes  of  his  child  or  friend ;  nor  does 
it  depend  upon  a  man  s  choice,  whether  he  will  be  affected  with 
their  fortunes  or  not.** — See  Hutcheson  on  the  Emissions,  p.  14. 

Note  9,  p.  363. 

"  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  because  I 
love  him,  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure.*'—- 
Hume*s  Essays,  eleventh,  on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  p. 
95,  edit.  1767- 

What  Mr.  Hume  expresses  so  closely  and  so  clearly,  is  stated 
at  greater  length,  but  with  equal  precision,  by  another  writer : 

"  If  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  comes  from  self-love^ 
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be  DOt|  that  ovr  loving  such  and  auch  parlkular  penons  and 
things  arises  from  our  love  to  happiness  in  general,  but  fron  a 
love  to  our  own  happinete,  which  consists  in  these  objects ;  ao, 
the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends  or  neigh- 
bours is,  because  we  love  our  happiness  consisting  in  their  hap- 
pinessf  which  we  take  pleasure  in :  still  the  notion  is  absurd ;  for 
here  the  efiect  is  made  the  cause  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  effect, 
our  happiness,  conusting  in  the  happiness  of  the  person  beloved^ 
is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that  person.  Whereas  the  truth 
plainly  \b,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause  of  oar  delight- 
ing! or  being  happy,  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happi- 
ness to  consist  in  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our 
heartB  being  first  united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we,  as  it 
were,  look  on  them  as  ourselves,  and  so  on  their  happiness  as 
our  own  V* — Edwards  on  True  Virtue,  p.  158. 

NoTB  lO,  Pi  364. 

I  allude  to  the  French  (Economists  under  the  late  monar- 
chy, and  to  their  successors,  Mr.  Condorcet,  &c.  « 

NoTB,  p.  366. 

'£pya?*»fieda.    "Epya  is  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  specifi- 
cally to  works  of  agriculture.    Thus  in  Callimachus : 
'     rvef  Ipya,  vits  ^wa  XvfialporTai* 

Galiim.  Him.  in  Dian.  v.  156. 

So  in  Ovid,  Non  hominum  video,  non  ego  facta  bonum; 
which  Gesner  well  interprets,  agros  cultos,  opera  hominum  et 
bonum. — See  Epist.  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,  line  60. 

As  the  Apostle  in  the  text  evidently  alludes  to  those  works,  I 
think  it  right  to  discuss  the  question  fully  —  ipyoy  proprie  est 
agricultural  opus  quo  terra  esercetur  et  subigitur,  nam  est  ab 
4  Ipa*  Hinc.  6  abrovf^yos  est  6  n^y  iblar  €pyaS6fi€yos  y^v.— 
Eurip.  Orest.  9 IB.  Non  vero  forensis  homo  —  deinde,  est  in 
genere.  Opus,  labor,  et  si  epitheton  nullum  in  contrarium  addi- 
tur,  semper  notat  honestum  in  se  opus  et  utile.  Denique  notat 
et  dilBcultatem  aliquam ',  sed  primario  notat  ri|v  ye^ipyiaF.— 
Damm*s  Lexicon  Homeric, 
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'Epyniofiai  often  signifies  what  is  done  wich  great  effort. 
Magnam  verbi  *EpyAi€<rBai  vim  laborem  strenuum  indicandi 
esse  aliquot  Hesiodi  exemplis  probatum  dedit  celeberrimus  Jo. 
Henr.  k  Seelen,  in  Bibliotheca  Lubecensi,  vol.  rii.  p.  459.  See 
Wolfius  in  Ephes.  cap.  iv.  ver.  9S,  I  have  not  Mr.  h,  Seelen's 
work ;  but  the  following  passage  is  an  instance : 

'AXXa  cw  y*  ^fAeripiis  fiefiyfifiiros  atev  i^irfiJis 
*EpyaS€v/*  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  298. 

'EpyaSoftat  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  says  Schleusner,  vol.  U  p« 
823,  signifies  studiosus  sum  circa  aliquid,  operor,  occupatus  sum 
in  aliqua  re,  facio,  exerceo.  Matth.  c.  vii.  v.  83.  Thus  Ptolm  zv^ 
ver.  2. 

'EpydSoftevoi  Ttiv  iiyofilay  improbitatis  studiosi.  Sirac,c,  xxi%, 
V.  S5>  oi  €pyaS6fA€yoi  cv  efioi  qui  mihi  operam  dant,  ibid.  c.  xxx. 
V.  13.  ipyavai  cy  avrf,  operam  da  ei  instituendo  et  educando. 

*Epya^Ofiai  implies  great  labour  in  Homer,  Iliad  xxiv.  v.  733. 

oialy  re  ypvvoy  elpya^ero,  et  quibuscunque  aurum  laborando 
subigebat.  See  also  Uesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  151.  xaXxf  b'  4p* 
yASovro, 

The  reader  will  probably  admit  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
referring  the  imagery  of  St.  Paul  to  agrkuliure,  and  that  by 
epyaSwfieBa  we  must  understand  intense  labour.  The  duty  is 
well  explained  by  Barrow :  ''  He  must  labour  in  effectual  per- 
formance of  all  good  offices,  and  in  catching  aU  occasions  of 
doing  good  $  he  must  exert  that  xdiroy  iiyairiit,  that  labour  of 
love.**— See  Barrow*s  Sermon,  ISth,  upon  Industry,  vol.  iii.  p. 

213. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  in  Ephesians,  c.  iv. 
ver.  28.  a  similar  expression  occurs,  but  with  a  very  different 
sense,  ipya^ofAtyos  to  iiya&oy  rott  x^P^**"* 

*Epya^€aOai  here  signifies  labore  comparare,  acquirere^  and  in 
John,  c.  vi.  ver.  27. 

'EpyaSc&Be  ftij  rifr  j3p69cv  r^y  iiKoWvfiiyiiy  non  tam  cibum 
periturum  vobis  comparate.  Hesych.  et  Phaverin.  tlpydtnTOt 
iv^lritny,  expAiaro.  See  Schleusner  in  voce.  Dresigius,  in  p. 
282  of  his  Commentary  de  Verbis  Mediis  N.  T.  after  stating  iht 
version  of  John,  c.  vi.  ver.  27>  by  the  Vulgate,  Erasmus,  and 
Beta,  observes,  nullus  verum  verbi  medii  usum  est  aasecutus, 
quum  sit  interpretandum  operamini  vd  comparate  r«Mi.    Our 
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English  version  says,  **  labour  not  for  the  meat/'  which  though 
preferable  to  the  version  of  Erasmus  and  the  Vulgate,  is  defec* 
tive.  But  in  the  Ephesians  it  is  far  more  defective,  ''  working 
with  his  hand  the  thing  which  is  good." 

With  all  the  deference  which  every  man  of  letters  owes  to  the 
sagacity  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  I  will  state  my  reasons  for  dissent- 
ing from  his  Lordship  in  the  interpretation  of  a  text  which  re- 
lates to  the  duty  of  benevolence,  and  just  now  occurs  to  my  me- 
mory. In  the  third  volume  of  his  admirable  Sermons,  p.  148, 
he  translates  ^yairi;  kii:T€VT\%  an  uninterrupted  love.  The  English 
version  calls  it  fervent  charity.  In  my  opinion  the  word  signifies 
intense,  which  is  nearer  to  fervent  in  the  English  version  than 
"  uninterrupted.*'  In  favour  of  the  Bishop's  opinion  it  must  be 
observed,  that  (Ecumenius  interprets  ^<crei^,  ^capri),  exc  xoXv 
dcaretVovaav,  dilectionem  continuam,  constantem,  diu  durantem. 
To  these  words  of  (Ecumenius,  quoted  by  Suicer,  I  will  add 
from  Hesychius,  cjcreWav  (which  Seal iger  reads  cicrevc^v,  Kuster 
interprets  irar'  kKTzviav^  and  Pricaeus  corrects  into  kKr^iv^iv) 
vvvty^jki  icoi^iv  TO  avTo,  But  we  also  read  in  Hesycbius,  kicreyeip 
Ixc/ieXec,  and  licreves,  tiarerafAeyoy^  and  licrev&if,  irpoBvftias,  f 
biarera^ivtas.  Suidas  explains  the  same  word  oKoypvxtai  koI 
irpodvfiws.  Phavorinus,  kKrePwsg  <rvyr6y(as,  €irift6vwi^  i  hXoyj/vxk^Sf 
Kat  rrpodvfAun  icai  t^iXavOpwvws,  St.  Luke  uses  cicreviyf  twice.  It 
occurs  in  Acts,  c.  xiu  ver.  5.  irpo^etix^  ^^  **'  cKreyris. 

The  English  translations  interprets  without  ceasing^  the  word 
which,  with  equal  probability,  may  be  rendered,  according  to 
Shcleusner,  ardent'usinuB,  enixcE  preces  fiebant.  St.  Luke,  c.  xxiL 
ver.  44,  uses  kicreyitrrepoy  wpotrffvxero.  Hie  intensius,  says  Suidas, 
fervidiut  reddunt  eruditi.  Glossa,  eKreyifftepoy  enixius.  Vetus, 
prolixiiis.  Chrysostomus,  rf^y  ehxn^  A<er'  eKreyeiat  kya^ipeiy.  The 
English  translation  is,  **  he  prayed  more  earnestly."  I  therefore 
approve  of  the  English  version  of  St.  Peter,  as  expressing  degree, 
rather  than  duration.  The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the  Sep. 
tuagint,  and  is  explained  by  Biel  extense,  vehementer.  But 
further,  I  observe  that  in  Polybius  kxrey^s  and  errevwf  are  ap- 
plied to  degree  rather  than  duration,  yeyoyaai  irayriav  ecre- 
vkvraToi  rtay  Ire  rijt  *A<rlas  avroyofjiovfiiytay  omnium  civitatum 
liberarum,  que  in  Asia  sunt,  summo  studio  amicitiam  hos  coluiase 
(i.  e.  Romanorum).— Polyb.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  v. 
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"Ere  W  avtrriaayros  r^  yavicKripf  rot  rols  ^triPdrms  kcrtv^Sy 
quum  etiam  nauclero  et  vectoribua  eos  studio  magDo  commen- 
dasset. — Polyb.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  92. 

Ilaflrwv  aMv  r«y  .Kara  n^v  "EXXoSo  iroktmv  kcrtySn  koX  /le- 
yaXoif'vxci'f  oiro^cfa/icvwi'  vara  r^j^  hlohov.  Omnibus  Grecic 
civitatibus  per  quas  iter  faciebat  summo  studio  et  magnificentia 
cum  excipientibus. — ^Polyb.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  instances  the  degree  of  kindness  and 
good  will  is  signified  by  €KT€yiis  and  kKrevias.  In  Appian  it 
means  degree^  not  duration  :  koL  rily  aXX^y  'IraXiai'  rat  Futfitiy 
It  avrp  SvXXav  errevwf  xexelpioaOai  et  omnem  reliquam  Ita- 
lian! cum  urbe  Roma  in  Sylls  potestate  jam  penitus  esse. — Ap- 
pian de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  131.  vol.  ii.  edit.  Schweighsuaer. 

Note  11,  p.  367. 

When  Bishop  Butler  argues  upon  any  supposed  case^  he 
shews  so  much  caution,  as  well  as  sagacity,  as  must  guard  his 
readers  from  applying  the  supposition  to  any  bad  purpose.  In 
hia  chapter  upon  the  Moral  Government  of  God>  p.  93,  in  order 
to  shew  the  happy  tendency  of  virtue^  he  supposes  a  "  kingdom 
or  society  of  men  upon  earth  perfectly  virtuous  for  a  succession 
of  many  ages,  to  which  may  be  given  a  situation  advantageous 
for  universal  monarchy.**  But  after  describing  this  kingdom,  he 
takes  care  to  add,  that  "  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  whole  history  of  mankind^  shew  the  impossibility,  without 
some  miraculous  interposition,  that  a  number  of  men  here  on 
earth  should  unite  in  one  society  of  government,  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  universal  practice  of  virtue." — See  Butler*s  Analogy^ 
p.  95. 

Note  12,  p.  368. 

"  We  find  the  creation,  so  far  as  our  intercourse  reaches, 
divided  into  distinct  species  and  limited  societies,  the  effects  of 
whose  actions  extend  no  further  than  a  certain  number  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  intercourse.  Nor  can  we  presume  other- 
wise of  those  unseen  consequences  depending  upon  the  secret 
concatenation  of  causes  which,  however  they  may  in  part  extend 
to  innumerable  multitudes,  are  likely  to  affect  some  particular- 
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dass  of  beings  prinaipally  with  whooi  we  sUuid  nrarast  con- 
ccriied.**<— Search,  vol.  ▼•  p.  371. 

I  hear  with  concern  that  the  wotIcs  of  this  adnirable  writar 
are  very  scarce,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  apologise  for  ample  and 
frequent  quotation. 

NoTB  13,  p.  368. 

These  are  the  words  of  Aristotle  x  '£y  M  r$  ir^Xct  n|y  fl" 
Xiay  kyayicalBif  hiof^q  yiveodai  ^ca  r^  KOtviaviay  ri^y  roia^nfr, 
teal  Hximra  Xky%iy  rov  IfAoi^  4  v)ti»y  ir(&i>efia»  i  x^rcpa  vUv*  Awwmf 
yap  fiiKpov  yXvici  eti  ToXi  iht^  fuyOiv,  kval^Qifroy  woi€l  r^w 
rparcv,  olrr«»  9Vf»fialy€t  Kai  rijy  o2re/on|ra  riiv  wpos  dXX^Xovr  n^r 
itiro  r&v  6yofiariav  roimay^  hia^poyrlieiyf  ^Kitrra  iiyayKaXoy  oy  ir 
rf  iroXire/f  ij  roiavr^,  i  rorcpa  ws  vtitty,  4  vioy  As  warposy  4  vc 
^S^X^ovr  dXX^Xwv. — ^Ari^ttot.  Politic,  edit.  Heins.  lib.  ii.  cap  ii. 
p.  919.  <'  No  man/*  says  Johnson,  **  forgets  his  original  trade : 
the  rights  of  nations  and  of  kings  sink  into  questions  of  gram* 
mar,  if  grammarians  discuss  them.*'  I  will  confirm,  by  a  fresh 
instance,  the  justness  of  Johnson's  observation;  for,  while  writ- 
ing notes  upon  the  subject  of  benevolence,  I  shall  stop  to  re- 
mark, that  iS^ffs,  which  occurs  in  the  sentence  just  now  quoted 
from  Aristotle's  Polities,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Poetics  t  cUe^XodevKra  rf  ro9  fiirpov  /i^vei  fiiSoy  ^a/- 
Fe#6bc  hi&pii,  F^bulam  apparM«  dilutara  et  laaguidam.— -See 
Mr.  Tyrrwhit's  excellent  note. 

NoTB  14,  p.  368. 

I  have  often  been  struck  at  the  use  which  is  made  of  this 
woni>  expressing  relation,  by  the  advocates  both  of  the  selfish  and 
the  benevolent  systems.  ^*  What  si^  you  of  natural  afiection,**  says 
Hume, ''  is  that  also  a  species  of  love  ?  Yes,  always  self-love. 
My  chtkiren  are  loved  only  becanse  they  are  mine.  My  IHend, 
for  a  Kke  leaBon.  My  country  engages  me  only  so  fiyr  as  it  has 
a  oonnectioD  with  myself.  Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  no- 
thing would  afeot  me."— Hume,  Essay  11th,  p.  94.  The  soase 
allows  me  to  substitute  my  for  your* 

The  proposition  may  be  true,  if  rescued  from  ambiguity  in  the 
terms,  aod  yet  no  eonsequenoes  would  fiow  from  it  in  ihvour  of 
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the  selfish  system.  Now  let  us  see  how  little  stitss  is  laid  upon 
the  particle  of  relation  to  self,  by  an  advocate  of  the  benevolent 
system.  A  case  is  stated,  where  it  may  be  in  a  man*s  power  to 
save  the  life  of  Fenelon^  or  of  a  valet  who  was  his  own  brother, 
fiither,  or  bene&ctor.  *'  Justice,  it  is  said,  would  have  taught 
him  to  save  the  life  of  Fenelon,  because  it  was  more  valuable,  at 
the  expence  of  the  valet*s  life;  What  magic,  it  is  added,  is  there 
in  the  pronoun  <»y,*  that  should  justify  us  in  overturning  the 
decisions  of  impartial  truth  ?  My  brother  or  my  father  «iay  be 
a  fool,  or  profligate,  malicious,  lying,  or  dishonest.  If  they  be, 
of  what  consequence  is  it  that  they  are  mine  ?'* — See  Political 
Justice,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Probably,  if  the  appeal  were  made  to  the  common  sense  and 
common  experienoe  of  m^kind,  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
mine  would,  even  in  the  case  supposed  by  our  philosopher,  be  of 
great  consequence.  But  what  if  a  fisther  were  neither  a  fool  nor 
a  profligate,  would  it  then  be  of  consequence  that  he  was  mine  ? 
Would  the  remembrance  of  his  relation  to  roe  be  no  cause  of  en- 
dearment, no  incitement  to  acts  of  beneficence  towards  biro  ?  I 
believe  that  Aristotle  would  have  laid  much  greater  stress  upon 
the  pronoun  **  my,*'  ii>o  yap  iartv  h  iicXurra,  voiei  ri^ScffOai  rovs 
dyOpunrovs  ral  ^iXeiyy  tq  re  "liiov  col  ra  dyomir^i'.— See  Aristot. 
Polit.  edit.  Heins.  p.  112. 

I  suspect  that  iiyawftr6y  here  means  more  than  carum  i  it  may 
be  rendered  unicum,  atque  adeo  carum.  Aristotle,  in  lib.  i.  cap. 
7.  Rhetor,  says  of  the  eye,  destroyed  in  him  who  had  only  one, 
iLyawffTov  &<^fipnrat.  See  Hen.  Stephens*a  Thesaurus;  but  I 
should  observe,  that  in  the  maigin  of  Arist.  Kalfi6vov  are  added, 
perh^,  as  e34)lanatory.  Upon  the  word  Ayaw^r6y  in  SS.  for 
fuiyoytyri,  see  Suidas  and  Hesychius  in.V,  and  the  notes. 

Would  our  modem  philosophen,  who  exclude  self  from  the 
duty  of  what  they  call  justice,  deny  the  influence  of  self  upon 
many  other  occasions  ?  They  who  adopt,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Hume's 
opinion  about  ''  the  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas," 
which  he  illustrates  in  the  case  of  pride  (see  Dissertation  on  the 
Ptosions,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  9),  will  readily  admit  the  easiness  of 
transition  from  one  to  the  other,  in  cases  of  benevolence  where 
the  object  is  related  to  self.  •  In  page  WI,  Mr.  Hume  states*  that 
a  relation  to  ourself  excites  affection  towards  any  pensoa )  but  he 
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seems  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  principle  to  relations  who  are 
less  near  than  parents  or  children »  and  to  consider  the  afiectioa 
between  them  as  founded  upon  "  an  original  instinct*'  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  parental  affection  originates  in  such  an  in- 
stinctt  yet  I  suspect  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes.  "  Parental  fondness/'  says  Tucker^ 
*'  rises  from  the  consideration  of  being  our  own  blood,  the  habit 
of  attending  to  the  cares  of  nature  and  education,  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  good  ft'uits  of  our  endeavours,  the  solace  and  support 
expected  from  returns  of  duty.** — Tucker  upon  Charity,  vol.  ▼!. 
page  354. 

The  remainder  of  former  affections,  and  the  accession  of  new 
ones,  which  make  the  sum  total  of  parental  love,  and  the  various 
sources  of  filial  affection,  are  explained  by  Hartley,  sect.  iv.  upon 
the  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy. 

The  pronoun  my,  I  believe,  will  always  be  found  to  have  great 
weight,  both  in  the  sentiments  and  the  duties  of  mankind. 

Note  15,  p.  369. 

'*  Our  calm  afifections,  private  or  public,  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  our  particular  affections.  Calm  self-love  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  hunger,  thirst,  ambition,  &c.  So  calm  good-will 
towards  others  is  different  from  pity,  parental  affection,  or  the 
passion  of  particular  friends.  Now  every  kind  passion,  which  is 
not  pernicious  to  others,  is  virtuous  and  lovely,  and  yet  a  calm 
good-will  towards  the  same  persons  appears  more  lovely.  So 
good-will  towards  a  small  system  is  more  lovely  and  preferable  to 
more  passionate  attachments,  and  yet  a  more  extensive  calm 
benevolence  is  still  more,  beautiful  and  virtuous,  and  the  highest 
perfection  of  virtue  is  an  universal  calm  good-will  towards  all 
sensitive  natures.** — Hutcheson*s  Inquiry,  page  183.  See  also 
Hutcheson  on  the  Passions,  sect.  ii.  art.  2  and  3. 

NoTB  16,  p.  369. 

''  The  actions  we  approve  in  others  are  generally  imagined 
to  tend  to  the  natural  good  of  mankind,  or  some  parts  of  it. 
But  whence  this  secret  chain  between  each  person  and  mankind. 
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How  is  m)^  interest  connected  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  it, 
and  yet  I  roust  admire  actions  which  shew  good-will  towards 
them,  and  admire  the  author.'* 

"  As  soon  as  any  action  is  represented  to  us  as  flowing  from 
love,  humanity^  gratitude,  compassion,  a  study  of  the  good  of 
others,  and  an  ultimate  desire  of  their  happiness,  although  it 
were  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  world,  or  in  some  past  age, 
we  feel  joy  within  us,  admire  the  lovely  action,  and  praise  itsi 
author." — Hutcheson*s  Inquiry,  page  114. 

*'  We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions  performed  in 
distant  ages  and  remote  countries,  where  the  utmost  subtlety  of 
imagination  would  not  discover  any  appearance  of  self-interest, 
or  6nd  any  connection  of  our  present  happiness  and  security 
with  events  so  widely  separated  from  us." — Hume's  Essays,  vol. 
ii.  page  284. 

Note  17,  p.  369. 

"  Let  a  man  of  a  composed  temper,  out  of  the  hurry  of  his 
private  affairs,  only  read  of  the  constitution  of  a  foreign  coun« 
try,  even  in  the  most  dbtant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  observe  art, 
design,  and  a  study  of  public  good  in  the  laws  of  this  association, 
and  he  shall  find  h'ls  mind  moved  in  their  favour }  he  shall  be 
contriving  rectifications  and  amendments  in  their  constitution, 
and  regret  any  unlucky  part  of  it  which  may  be  pernicious  to 
their  interest ;  he  shall  bewail  any  disaster  which  beMls  them, 
and  accompany  all  their  fortunes  with  the  affections  of  a  friend.*' 
— Hutcheson's  Inquiry,  p.  162. 

Note  18,  p.  370. 

''  Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man  than 
any  private  kind  of  solitary  living,  because,  in  society,  this  good 
of  mutual  participation  is  so  much  larger  than  otherwise.  Here-^ 
with,  notwithstanding  we  are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet,  if  it 
might  be,  to  have  a  kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all 
mankind.  Which  thing  Socrates  intending  to  signify,  professed 
himself  a  citizen,  not  of  this  or  that  commonw^th,  but  of  the 
world.  An  effect  of  that  very  natural  desire  in  us,  a  manifest 
token  that  we  wish  after  a  sort  of  an  universal  fellowship  with 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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all  men,  appearetb  by  the  wonderful  delight  men  haje,  some  to 
visit  fbreign  countries,  some  to  discover  nations  not  heard  of  In 
former  ages :  we  all  desire  to  know  the  affairs  and  dealings  of 
other  men,  yea,  to  be  in  league  of  amity  with  them.  And  this 
not  only  for  traffick's  sake,  or  to  the  end  that  when  many  men 
are  confederated,  each  may  make  others  more  strong,  but  for 
such  cause  also  as  moved  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  vint  Sdomon, 
and,  in  a  word,  because  nature  doth  presume  that  how  many  men 
there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  gods,  as  it  were,  there  are,  or, 
at  leastwise,  that  they  should  be  towards  men."— Hooker, 
page  89. 

The  most  eloquent  description  I  have  ever  read  of  univenal 
benevolence,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  statement  of  its 
restriction  accordii^  to  our  particular  relations  in  society,  are  in 
Bishop  Taylor's  Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Measure  of  Friend* 
ship.  I  cannot  resist  the  strong  impulse  I  feel  to  quote  a  part  of 
it.  ''Perfect  friendship,  by  the  principles  of  Chrbtianity,  is 
Warranted  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  the  more  we  love  the 
better  we  are.  It  is  not  ill  that  you  entertain  brave  friendships, 
and  worthy  societies ;  it  were  well  if  you  could  love,  and  if  you 
could  benefit  all  mankind.'*  ''  I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  us  in  this  worki.  But  as  all  our  graces  here  are  but  iniper- 
feet,  at  best  they  are  but  tendencies  to  glory,  so  our  friendships 
are  imperfbct  too,  and  but  the  beginnings  of  a  celestial  friend- 
ship, by  whieh  we  shall  love  every  one  as  much  as  they  can  be 
loved.  Then  so  we  must  here  in  our  proportion,  and,  indeed^ 
that  it  is  that  can  make  the  difference.  We  must  be  friends  to 
all,  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really,  and  doing  to 
them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  that  they  are  capable  of. 
The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself  hath  no 
diflference,  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the  capa- 
cnty  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature  and  religion 
are  the  bonds  of  firiendship;  excellency  and  youthfulness  are  its 
great  endowments;  society  and  neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  pos« 
mlnlities  and  circumstances  of  converse,  are  the  determination 
and  actualties  of  it."-~Taylor'8  Collection  of  Moral  and  Pdlemi- 
cal  Discourses^  page  643. 
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Note  19,  p.  370. 

**  This  maxim,  though  poasessing  conaideraUe  tnerit  as  a 
popular  principle,  is  not  moddied  with  the  strictnesB  of  pbiloeo- 
phical  accuracy." — See  Political  Justice,  vol.  i.  page  196. 

To  this  opinion  1  shall  oppose  the  authority  of  Butler,  in  his 
twelfth  sermon,  where,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  so  explains 
the  precept  as  to  leave,  with  few  of  his  readen,  the  smallest 
doubt  of  its  precision.  "  The  Scripture  not  being  a  book  of 
theory  and  speculation,  but  a  plain  luk  of  life  for  mankind,  has, 
with  the  utmost  possible  propriety,  put  the  principle  of  virtue 
upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is,  that  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  part  of  mankind,  that  part  of  our  country,  which 
comes  under  our  immediate  notice,  acquaintance,  and  influence, 
and  with  which  we  have  to  do." — See  Butler*s  Sermons,  pa.  835. 

Aristotle  examines  how  far  precision  is  to  be  expected  in  mo- 
ral discussions,  and  says,  dyaTnroy  olr  irepi  rotovrurr  ral  ix  roi- 
ovr*»v  Xiyovras^  wayyX&s  «a2  rviry  r'^Xi|0^  lyieiKrvvSau  Aris- 
tot.  de  Mor.  lib.  i  cap.  i.  He  often  takes  occasion  to  repeat  the 
same  observation,  as  in  cap.  vlf .  the  same  book,  in  lib.  vii.  cap. 
vii.  de  Republidl,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Metaphysics.  According  to  bis  rules  and  to  hb  praetice,  the 
maxim  of  our  Lord  wiU  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  even  for  a 
philosopher,  and  when  connected  with  the  explanation  of  the 
maxim  by  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  our  Lord's  instruction  may 
be  thought  entitled  to  praise,  according  to  another  remark  of 
Aristotle— ly  rots  irepi  ras  Tpa^eit  \Ay<H$,  oi  fiky  KaBSXov  ireyf(- 
repot  eio'cv,  ot  b^  iirl  fiipovs  AXiyOivwrepoc  irepl  y&p  ra  taff  hnnrra 
at  irf^eu, — Edit.  Wilkinson,  Ethic.  Nicom.  cap.  vii.  p.  74. 

But  that  the  precept  is  comprehendve,  seems  granted  in  page 
4n  of  Political  Justice,  vol.  i. ;  where  we  read,  **  that  the  active 
and  ardent  spirit  of  the  founders  of  religion  has^  perhaps,  always 
carried  them  into  the  liberal  system.**— ^See  Matt.  ch.  xxil.  ver. 
5T.  41. 

Yet  these  co&eessions  fttU  very  short  of  the  commendations  due 
to  Christianity.  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  of  it  by  men  whose 
views,  to  say  the  least,  were  equally  comprehensive  and  equalij 
aeemate  with  those  of  the  writer  to  whom  I  allude.    <'lt  may 
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be  truly  affirmed  (says  Bacon),  that  there  never  was  any  phUo- 
sophy,  religion,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the 
good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the  holy  faith." — Bacon's 
Advan.  Learning,  p.  508. 

Again :  "  These  be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  having  bat 
a  shadow  of  that  divine  state  of  mind  which  religion  and  the 
holy  faith  doth  conduct  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their 
fouls  charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of  perfection, 
because  it  comprehendeth  and  lasteneth  all  virtues  together. 
And  as  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Menander  of  vain  love,  which  ia 
but  a  false  imitation  of  divine  love.  Amor  melior  sophista  laevo 
ad  humanam  vitam.  That  love  teacheth  a  man  to  carry  himself 
better  than  the  sophist,  or  preceptor,  which  he  calleth  left- 
banded  ;  because,  with  all  his  rules  and  perceptions  he  cannot 
form  a  man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to  prize  him- 
self, and  govern  himself,  as  love  can  do ;  so  certainly,  if  a  man's 
mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly 
into  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  .of  the  other.** — ^Bacon's 
Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  520. 

"  Christian  charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world,  and  when 
friendships  were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was 
little  like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  chinke,  or  his  beams  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  a  burning  glass ;  but  Christian  charity  b  friendship 
expanded  like  the  face  of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the 
eastern  hills.  Nature  hath  made  friendships  and  societies  rela- 
tions and  endearments ;  and  by  something  or  other  we  relate  to 
all  the  world  $  there  is  enough  in  every  man  that  is  willing,  to 
make  him  become  our  friend ;  but  when  men  contract  friend- 
ships they  inclose  the  commons ;  and  what  nature  intended 
should  be  every  man's,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friend- 
ship is  like  rivers  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the  air,  common  to 
all  the  world ;  but  tyrants  and  evil  customs,  wars  and  want  of 
love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.  But  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  renew  our  nature,  and  to  restore  our  laws,  and  to 
increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  become  religion, 
then  it  was  declared  that  our  friendships  were  to  be  as  universal 
as  our  conversation ;  that  is,  actual  to  all  with  whom  we  con- 
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vene,  and  potentially  extended  unto  those  with  whom  we  did 
not." — ^Taylor's  Polemical  Discoursefl,  p.  642. 

NoTK  20^  p.  870. 

We  may  say  of  the  word  neighbour  (Arist.  Mor.  lib.  v.  cap. 
ii.  edit.  Duval,  p.  58),  what  Aristotle  says  of  justice,  ioixe  irXc- 
oy&')(ius  XeyitrBat,  and  therefore  biA,  to  trvyeyyvt  elvat  n}v  ofiia^ 
yvfJLiav  aifTov  XavOavec. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  lawyer  who  wished  to  justify  himself, 
used  the  word  neighbour  in  a  very  restrained  sense.  It  is  equally 
plain  from  our  Lord's  answer,  that  the  word  was  capable  of  a 
more  extended  signification ;  and  upon  a  term  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  itself,  and  which  occurs  so  frequently,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  bestow  some  remarks. 

Vorstius,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book,  de  Hebraismis  N. 
Test,  has  very  judiciously  and  very  copiously  explained  the  words 
brother  and  neighbour,  as  used  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  New  Testament,  a^eX^or,  says  he,  signifies  quem- 
vis  alium,  which  the  Greeks  vulgo  exprimunt  by  6  ir\ri<rloy  and 
h  irepos.  Thus  was  6  opyt^ofieyos  rf  iibeXi^  ahrov  elicp,  quicun- 
que  temere  irascitur  alteri.  Matt.  cap.  v.  ver.  22.  So  Matt.  cap. 
vii.  ver.  3.  Matt.  cap.  xviii.  ver.  15.  cap.  xxi.  ver.  35.  Luke,  cap. 
iv.  ver.  41,  42,  43.  Romans,  c.  iv.  v,  10,  &c.  Ceeterum  usurpata 
sic  est  vox  Graeca  iibeXi^os  ad  exemplum  Hebrseas  riHO  Hebrssi 
cum  significare  volunt  quemvis  aliura  uti  solent  ista  vocula.  He 
refers  to  Levit.  c.  xix.  v.  17.  Psalm  1.  v.  20.  Gen.  c.  xxvi.  y.  3. 
It  is  even  used  for  alius  alium,  alter  alterum  of  things  inanimate,. 
as  in  Exodus,  c.  xxvi.  v.  5,  in  the  feminine ;  and  in  Exodus,  c. 
XXV.  v.  20,  of  the  cherubim  in  the  masculine  ^  so  the  word  j^n. 
Kings,  lib.  i.  cap.  xx.  v.  40.  Grseci  interpretes  verterunt  icare^/- 
Xtfaey  iKatrros  roy  irXfi<rloy,  Koi  ixXavvey  CKatrros  iy  rf  wXtiaioy. 
He  further  says,  that  6  iriXas  and  6  irXfi<rloy  mean  not  only  vici- 
Dum,socium,  propinquum  generally,  but  quemvis  alium.  He 
then  quotes  from  Thucydides  and  Polybius — yofiiSety  tcis  6«a- 
yotas  Twy  ir^Xaf  jrapawXtfalovs  elyai.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.— putare, 
sententias  aliorum  similes  esse  nostris— ^  r&y  wiXas  dxccpia,  /i^ 
yitrroy  c^oScoy  yiyyerai  toXs  cfAveipois  xpos  KaTdftdiaviy,  Polyb. 
ib.  ix. 
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Rapbeliua,  in  his  notes  upon  Msttkew,  cap.  v.  ver.  43,  illus- 
trates b  wXifffioy  by  four  passages  from  Folybius,  of  wkich  it  will 
be  sufikient  to  produce  two— xcxpor  yap  yeyoy^s  koI  dirapatnrros 
^Tirififirrls  r&y  triXas  €iK6rtis  ay  Kal  inro  r&y  wXiiaioy  ahros  dra- 
patiifTov  rifyx^yoi  Karriyoplat.  Nam  cum  alios  ipse  acerbe  atque 
inclementer  obsurgare  soleat,  jure  merito  ab  aliis  pariinckmentia 
tractabitur.  Polyb.  edit.  Casaub.  p.  1396.  wayra  ya^  ^16^0* 
dai  fJLot  boK^i  ra  iriKp6raTa  tq  ydyos,  oi$  ececMw  K^xpiffrat  Kara  rw»* 
irXiioloy.  Nullum  est  tam  acerbum  genus  convidi,  quo  ille  ad- 
versus  alios  utitur^  quod  huie  illius  facto  non  arbitror  convenire. 
— IlMd.  p.  1401. 

Biel«  in  his  Lexicon  for  the  Septui^nt,  interprets  h  viXss  not 
only  qui  prope  est^  but  aUus^  and  inslanoes  m  Vtaw,  chap.  xzviL 
ver.  9.  Again,  under  o  icXiieioy  he  produces  instances  where  it 
corresponds  to  pater^  frater,  sodus,  and  even  hostis.  Though, 
in  this  instance  some  read  jn  fot^nf. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  terms  in  the  Old  Testament,,  we  find  great 
variety  in  their  significations.  Thus  nin  is  by  Parkhorst  explained, 
a  brother  by  nature.  Gen.  cap.  iv.  v.  3.  One  consociated  l^  si<^ 
mihrity  of  condition  or  manneiB,  Ezek.  cap.  xviii.  t.  10.  A 
countryman,  Levit.  cap.  xxv.  ver.  46.  One  connected  with  us  hy 
partaking  of  the  same  nature,  Levit.  cap.  xix.  ver.  17 ;  and  here 
Parkhurst  refers  to  Luke,  cap.  x.  ver.  S9,  et  seq.  where  the 
English  translaticm  gives  neighbour.  These  imlances  shew  the 
great  latitude  of  the  word. 

j^n  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  various  seases.  See  Taylor's 
Concordance.  By  Parkhurst  it  is  explained,  an  intinoate  or  spe^ 
cial  friend  and  companion,  as  Deuter.  cap.  xiii.  ver.  6.  Prov.  cap. 
xxviii.  ver.  7 9  &c.  &c.  $  but  most  commonly  it  is  used  for  a  eom« 
panion  or  neighbour  in  general.  Gen.  cap.xi.  ver.  3.  Exod*  cap. 
XX.  ver.  16.  Levit.  cap.  xix.  ver.  18. 

Even  n*D9  Parkhurst  explains,  a  member  of  the  same  socie^. 
Levit.  cap.  vi.  ver.  3.  cap.  xviii.  v«r.  SO.  But  in  Taylor's  Con- 
cordance it  is  explained,  one  another,  or  a  man's  neighbour. 
Levit.  xxv.  17,  and  one  to  another,  or  a  man  to  his  ndghbour. 
Levit.  xix.  11. 

The  foregoing  dtations  and  references  pkioly  shew,  that,  con* 
sistently  with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  our  Lord  gave 
a  very  wide  signification  to  the  word  neighbour.    If  the  reader 
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should  be  wearied  with  quotations  from  rerbal  critics  and  lexi- 
cographers, perhaps  he  will  be  refreshed  a  little  by  the  charming 
language  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  The  Scripture/'  says  he,  "  which 
often  describes  the  duties  of  parents  and  children,  neyer  describes 
the  duty  of  brothers,  except,  where  by  brethren  are  meant  all 
tlmt  part  of  mankind  who  are  tied  to  us  by  any  vicinity  of  reli- 
gion or  country,  of  profession  and  fiunily,  of  contract  or  so- 
ciety, of  love  and  the  noblest  friendships.' *-r-Page  455  of  Taylor's 
Polem.  Discourses. 

Again :  *'  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  friends  often,  but 
by  friends  are  meant  our  acquaintance,  or  our  kindred,  the  rela- 
tives of  our  family,  or  our  fortune,  or  our  sect ;  something  of 
society,  or  something  of  kindness  in  it  3  a  tenderness  of  appel- 
lation and  civility,  a  relation  made  by  gifts,  or  by  duty,  by  ser- 
vices and  subjection  ;  and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  be  confident, 
that  the  word  friend  (speaking  of  humane  intercourse),  is  no 
otherways  used  in  the  Gospels  or  £pistles,  or  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles :  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  the  word  friend  is  of  a  large  signi- 
fication, and  means  all  relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  is 
not  an  enemy." — Ibid.  p.  641. 

The  objection  to  the  Gospel  for  omitting  to  gi?e  any  precepts 
about  friendship  is  well  answered  by  Search,  in  his  Light  of  Na- 
ture, part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

But  of  the  term  neighbour,  used  by  our  Lord,  he  says,  in  p. 
418,  '*  it  was  the  properest  to  distinguish  the  object  of  our  good 
offices,  because  it  arises  from  situatiouj  and  not  from  personal 
character." 

NoTB  21,  p.  370. 

''  It  is  not  man*s  being  a  social  creature,  much  less  his  being 
a  moral  agent,  from  whence  alone  our  obligations  of  good-will 
towards  them  arise.  There  is  an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  either 
of  these,  arising  from  his  being  a  sensible  creature,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery." — Butler's  Sermons,  page  166. 

Note  22,  p.  371. 

1  have  no  where  seen  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  argued  so 
ably  as  by  Sherkx^k  in  the  eleventh  discouxae  of  his  fifth  vo- 
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lume.  '*  When  the  relief  had  been  given,  the  qnesticm  was«  wh4» 
had  been  neighbour  to  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  Benaeof  the 
law.  As  the  case  was  stated,  there  was  no  room  to  insist  on  the 
near  relation  which  the  Levite  bore  to  the  wounded  man.  The 
nearer  their  relation  the  worse  neighbours  they  were  for  neglect- 
ing him ;  no  room  to  object  against  the  Samaritan,  his  want  of 
relation,  or  his  difference  of  religion.  The  less  and  fewer  his 
obligations  were,  the  more  disinterested  was  his  obedience  to  th« 
law,  and  the  better  neighbour  was  he." — See  p.  973. 

Note  ^,  p.  371. 

The  illustrious  Prelate  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  former 
note,  was  certainly  no  advocate  for  the  selfish  system.  But  % 
passage  once  dropped  from  his  pen,  which  they  who  are  advo* 
oates  for  it  might  pervert  to  very  evil  purposes :  *'  To  administer 
relief  to  the  extreme  distresses  and  suflferings  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  in  some  degree  to  comply  with  the  cravings  of 
nature  in  ourselves,  and  to  provide  for  our  own  ease  and  enjoy, 
ment:  for  the  pity  and  compassion  which  miserable  objects 
raise  in  us,  are  attended  with  a  pain  and  uneasiness  to  ourselves, 
no  otherwise  to  be  allayed  but  by  relieving  the  misery  that 
caused  them." — See  Sherlock,  discourse  ii.  voL  v.  p.  34. 

Now  Hartley  has  traced  up  compassion  ''  to  the  appearance 
and  ideas  of  any  kind  of  miseiy  which  children  have  experi- 
enced, and  to  the  signs  of  distress  which  they  understand,  to  the 
connection  between  the  adjuncts  of  pain  and  the  actual  infliction 
of  it.  When  these  and  such  like  circumstances  have  raised  their 
desires  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  own  uneasy 
ftelings,  or  the  miseries  of  others,  in  all  which  they  are  much 
influenced  by  their  disposition  to  imitate,  and  when  a  varieiy  of 
internal  feelings  and  desires  of  this  kind  are  so  blended  that  no 
part  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  a  child  has  compassion.  An 
attentive  person,*'  he  adds,  *'  may  discern  the  constituent  parts  of 
his  compassion  while  they  are  yet  the  internal  and  selfish  feel- 
ings, and  before  they  have  put  on  the  nature  of  compassion  by 
coalescence  with  the  rest." — See  Hartley,  p.  474,  edit.  1749. 
IVue;  and  the  uneasiness,  it  is  granted,  remains  when  compas- 
sion is  formed.    Yet  Hutcheson  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  saya 
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"  that  we  are  not  immediately  excited  by  compassion  to  desire 
the  removal  of  our  own  pain.  We  think  it  just  to  be  so  affected 
upon  the  occasion,  and  dislike  those  who  are  not  so  j  but  we 
are  excited  directly  to  desire  the  relief  of  another,  without  any 
imagination  that  this  relief  is  a  private  good  to  ourselves.'* — See 
Hutcheson,  p.  240  of  the  Enquiry.  See  also  p.  146  of  ditto,  and 
p.  522  of  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions.  ''  Our  in* 
tention/'  as  Hutcheson  well  observes,  p.  195  of  the  Enquiry,  *'  is 
not  to  free  ourselves  from  the  uneasiness  of  the  passion,  but  to 
alter  the  state  of  the  object.*' 

When  I  thus  notice  what  seems  to  me  a  passage  not  tvfficienily 
qualified  in  Bishop  Sherlock,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny 
that  he  deserves  the  reputation  which  has  generally  acquired  for 
depth  of  thought,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  precision  of  style. 
0\f  yap  ay  ovr^f  ffxatds,  firfb*  dyalaOrfros  eyiit  ytvolfiriy,  Atrre  ra6« 
Tffy  T^y  botfly  xepl  &ybpos  ri/Xcicovrov  Xa/3e(V*  iirei  woWa  ical 
xept  ToWAy  riiba  fiiyaXa  Ka\  BavfAaaraj  rat  dwo  rffs  Krpas  bvpd^ 
fA€ws  €£ei'i/vcy/ieva  vir'  ahrov.  So  said  a  critic  of  antiquity,  whm 
he  censured  parts  in  Plato,  and  so  say  I,  by  way  of  apology  for 
myself,  when  I  have  expressed  dissent  from  Bishop  Sherlock. 
— Vide  Dion.  Halicar.  Tractatus  de  Antiquis  Scriptoribus,  p.  176. 
edit.  Holwell,  1766. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiftil,  sec.  xiv.  Mr. 
Burke  remarks,  "  that  we  have  no  small  degree  of  delight  in  the 
real  misfortunes  and  pains  of  others ;  that  the  Creator  designing 
us  to  be  united  by  a  bond  of  sympathy,  has  strengthened  that 
bond  by  a  proportionable  delight,  and  there  most  where  our 
sympathy  is  most  wanted,  in  the  distresses  of  others ;  that  this 
delight  hinders  us  from  spurning  scenes  of  misery;  that  the 
pain  we  feel  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  in  relieving  those 
who  suffer ;  and  all  this  is  antecedent  to  any  reasonings,  by  an 
instinct  that  works  as  to  its  own  purpose  without  our  concur- 
rence." I  admit  the  existence  both  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
compassion.  The  final  cause  of  both  is  to  quicken  our  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  yet  I  maintain  that  the  agent  in« 
tends  directly  neither  to  obtain  that  pleasure  nor  to 'remove  that 
pain,  but  to  succour  the  distressed  object.  Akenside,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  has  most  beauti* 
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fiiUy  described  the  pain  and  the  pleasure  which  accompany  com* 

passion: 

——  O  deemest  thou  indeed^ 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion  steers  ? 
No  sweetly  melting  softness  which  attracts, 
0*er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end. 

Note  «4,  p.  371. 

I  do  not  speak  only  of  the  obligation  *'  which  consdence, 
approving  of  any  action,  imposes  upon  ns  to  obey  the  law  of  our 
nature,  which  doubtless  in  such  a  case  would  urge  us  to  relieve.'' 
—See  Butler*s  Sermons,  p.  50.  I  have  alto  in  view  the  express 
or  implied  obligations  of  religious  command.  "When  any 
sanctions  co-operate  with  our  moral  sense,  in  exciting  us  to 
actions  which  we  count  morally  good,  we  say  we  are  obliged."-^ 
Hutcheson^s  Inquiry,  pw  277* 

Universal  benevolence  as  a  feeling  I  have  endeaTOured  to  eoL" 
plain  i  but  as  an  active  duty,  I  grant  it  cannot  be  practised,  nor, 
as  such,  is  it  inculcated  without  restrictions  arising  from  oppor-* 
tunity,  &c.  ''Our  active  duties,"  says  Lord  Kaimes,  " regard 
particular  parsons,  as  our  relations,*  our  friends,  our  benefiio- 
tors,  our  masters,  our  servants.  Even  distress,"  he  observes, 
"  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  convert  benevolence  into  a  duty, 
is  not  sufficient  without  other  concurring  circumstances ;  for  to 
relieve  eyery  person  in  distress  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human 
being.  Our  relations  in  distress  claim  that  duty  finom  us,  and 
even  our  neighbours;  but  distant  distress,  without  any  particu- 
lar connections,  scarce  causes  our  sympathy,  and  never  is  an  ob- 
ject of  duty.*'— See  book  i.  sect.  3,  4.  vol.  ii«  of  Sketches  of 
History  of  Man. 

Note  55,  p.  378. 

I  allude  to  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  his  Disciples, 
as  related  in  Luke,  chap.  v.  from  ver.  33  to  36.  When  writ, 
ing  the  Sermon,  1  fell  into  a  fiyrffMyucor  hiia^nnia,  which 
upon  reading  it  in  print  I  afterwards  discovered,  and  have 
corrected. 
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NoTB26,p.379. 

"Beneyoknce  towards  the  wont  charactens  or  the  study 
of  their  good,  may  be  as  amiable  as  any  whatsoever ;  yea,  often 
more  so  than  that  towards  the  good,  since  it  argues  such  a 
strong  degree  of  benevolence  as  can  surmount  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle, the  moral  evil  in  the  object.  Hence  the  love  of  unjust 
enemies  is  counted  amongst  the  highest  virtues." — Hutcheaon's 
Inquiry,  p.  179. 

NoTB  «7,  p.  37«. 

Some  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  about  justice,  grsr 
tltude»  &Q.  remind  me  of  what  Bishop  Taylor  says  in  the  Pie&ce 
to  his  Ductor  Dubitantium.  "There  is  a  wood  before  your 
doors,  and  a  labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to 
every  door  within  that  labyrinth,  and  after  all  we  are  like  to 
meet  with  unskilful  guides,  and  yet  of  all  things  in  the  world 
aa  error  in  these  things  is  the  most  intolerable." — ^Plefaoe^  p. 
7.  "  Unhappy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  a  sense  of  virtue  was 
of  as  narrow  an  extent  as  a  capacity  for  mch  metaphysics."— 
Hutcheson*s  Inquiry,  p.  119. 

Note  38,  p.  373. 

In  one  of  the  senses  ascribed  to  justice^  in  a  former  note^  it 
iiapUea  a  due  degree  of  esteem  for  any  object ;  so  I  find  it  used 
by  Hierax,  in  his  work  upon  justice,  quoted  by  Stobsus,  Serm. 
ix.  tAs  bk  ovK  &biKOSf  el  ofwl^as  Tifi^aet  rbv  re  oun^pora  kqI  top 
aK6\aaTov,  Kai  Toy  &^povay  koX  tov  <^yi/wr.  No  man  ever 
meant  to  deny  that  our  afiections  will  carry  us  forward  more 
eagerly  to  assist  a  good  than  a  bad  man,  i.  e.  '<  when  good  ap- 
pears attainable  by  a  person  of  moral  dignity,  our  desire  of  his 
happiness,  founded  upon  esteem  or  approbation,  is  muck 
stronger  than  that  supposed  in  a  former  class  of  persons,  by 
whose  happiness  or  misery  our  public  passions  are  moved  ab« 
stractedly  from  their  moral  qualities,  or  that  the  misfortune  of 
such  a  person  raises  stronger  sorrow,  pity,  or  regret.*' — See 
Hntcheson  on  the  Passions,  p.  73.  But  the  social  relati(His  in 
which  we  stand  even  to  the  bad^  and  the  excess  of  their  misery i^ 
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and  various  other  circuoofltances,  may  justify  us  in  granting  to 
them  the  assistance  which  we  at  the  same  time  do  not  grant  to 
better  men.  "Every  kind  and  every  degree  of  misery/'  says 
Sherlock,  '*  is  an  object  of  mercy,  and  whether  men  are  exposed 
to  calamity  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  and  the  over-rul- 
ing Providence  of  God,  or  whether  they  bring  them  upon  them- 
selves by  sin  and  wickedness^  or  by  folly  and  indiscretion,  yet, 
considered  as  miserable,  they  are  objects  of  pity.*'— See  Sher- 
lock's Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  275. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  that  should  be  adapted  to 
all  cases.  However,  the  reader  may  peruse  with  advantage 
Hutcheson's  Canons,  se'ct.  iii.  art.  xi.  and  his  Corollaries,  sect.  vii. 
art.  ix.  of  hb  Inquiry,  and  the  general  law  according  to  which 
our  desires  arise,  in  sect.  ii.  art.  iv.  of  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of 
the  Passions. 

Note  29,  p.  372. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Gregory  de  Valentia's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  995. 
**  Comparatto  virtutum  moralium  quoad  perfectionem,  non  tarn 
mihi  utilis  et  scitu  digna,  quam  obscura  et  difficilis  cognitu  vide* 
tur.  Nam  quslibet  virtus  absolute  est  satis  prsestans,  et  quoad 
aliquid  etiam  censeri  potest  reliquis  prsestantior. 

**  Cum  autem  alia  virtus  in  alio  aliis  excellat,  simpliciter  qui- 
dem  ilia  erit  censenda  reliquis  praestantior  que  consideratis  om- 
nibus habeat  dignitatem  majore  dignam  sestimatione,  sive  quia 
in  pluribus  attributis  excellat,  sive  quia  in  aliquo  sive  aliquibus, 
quie  praeponderent.  Quod  certe  dignoscere  difficillima  et  perob* 
scura  res  est." 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  best  writers  of  morality,  both 
antient  and  modern,  rather  to  distingubh  virtue  into  genera  et 
sfiecies,  and  to  mark  the  connections  and  resemblances  between 
one  virtue  and  another,  than  to  perplex  the  mind  by  contrasting 
the  degree  of  their  obligation.  However,  it  must  be  owned  that 
Aristotle  sometimes  engages  in  useless  speculations ;  and  he  did 
so,  probably,  because  such  questions  were  started  in  his  own 
times. 

In  the  seventh  book  Eudemorum,  chapter  eleventh,  he  dis- 
cusses the  question,  whether  we  are  to  do  good  to  9i  friend,  or  to 
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a  good  man,  and  leaves  the  difficulty,  I  think,  nearly  where  he 
found  it :  &v  fiky  yap  i^iXos  icai  trirovhaios'  co'ais  ol  Xlav  ^aXeicoy^ 
ov  fifiTis  TO  fji^y  avlritTT^i  to  bk  rairtiv^ini,  ^IXov  fikv  <rf6hpa 
Toiwy,  eiriciKti  bk  {jpcfxa'  el  bk  fir^t  iroXXa  TpojiXiifiaTa  ylvtraC 
otoy  ei  6  fikv  jjv,  ovk  iarat  bk'  6  bk  iarai,  ovttw  bk^  ij  6  fiky  cye- 
ycTO,  itrrt  bk  oh'  bio  eariy^  ovk  Jjy  bk,  ovbk  earai.  Another  solu- 
tion is,  *iaufs  ioTty  &  bei  ry  XP^^'^f^^f  <!iXXa  bk  Tf  clya6|».-^£dit. 
Duval,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

To  the  general  question^  I  could  not  obtain  from  Aristotle 
such  a  general  answer  as  amounts  to  a  principle,  and  his  dis- 
tinctions are  perhaps  so  numerous  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
a  general  rule.  But  I  observe  that  he  does  not  make  the  degree 
of  moral  merit  the  sole  standard  for  regulating  our  actions.  In 
chap.  ii.  of  the  Mor.  book  ix.  we  have  some  other  curious  ques- 
tions :  iiiropiay  b*  i\€t  kqI  ra  rotate,  oTof,  ic6T€pa  bti  icayTa  r^ 
warpi.  ditoyifAetyy  Koi  ireideaBaC  ^  ica/ivovra  fiky  iarpf  Treiarioy* 
arpaTTiyoy  bk,  ^ecporoviyr^oy  Toy  iroXcfitKoy'  Ofwlias  bk  ipiXf,  /laX- 
Xoy  ii  tncovboAif  vtrtperifTiov*  koX  ehepyirtf  dyrawoboreor  x^piy 
/idXXov,  4  kraipf  berioy,  lay  &fi<^iy  fii^  iybi^V^^^*  9P  ovy  wayra 
TO.  TOiavTa  dKpifiws  fiky  bi6piffaiy  oh  pabtoy,  iroXXas  yap  Ka\  Tray^ 
Toias  i')(ei  iiaif^opaSf  icai  fieyiOci,  ical  fAiKp6TTiTi,  xat  rf»  xaXf  jrai 
dvayKal^. — Edit.  Duval,  p.  117. 

The  following  observation  is  replete  with  good  sense :  ^irep 
ovy  iroXXojCiC  etpiyrat,  oi  wepi  to.  tclBti  xal  ras  irp&leu  Xoyoi 
ofiolias  ixovtri  to  wpivfieyoy  toIs  xept  &  eiaiv*  Sti  fiky  oty  ovr* 
ahTU  waoiy  iLwoboTioy,  ohbk  t^  ^drpi  wdyraf  xaBavep  ohbk  rf 
All  dvcTaif  ohK  ubfiXoy'  eirei  b*  h-cpa  y6y€V9iy  Koi  kbkXi^is  Koi 
^alpoit,  ical  ehepyiTaiSy  eKafnois  ra  oUela  jca2  ra  hpfA6rroyr€i 
airoyefittrioy — ovTta  bk  kui  voieiy  ^a/vovrat. — Arist.  edit.  Duval, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1 18. 

I  have  seldom  seen  either  any  momentous  truth  illustrated,  or 
any  important  duty  facilitated,  by  the  statement  of  rare  and  ex- 
treme cases.  Even  in  the  moment  when  we  are  discussing  them, 
they  amuse  the  imagination  without  stirring  up  the  affections. 
They  supply  matter  to  the  subtle  disputant,  more  than  guidance 
to  the  virtuous  agent.  When  they  happen,  they  are  accompanied 
by  peculiar  and  prominent  circumstances,  which  are  at  once  per- 
ceived by  the  understanding  and  felt  by  the  heart*  But  they 
suggest  only  remote  and  dubious  analogies  for  ordinary 
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Od  the  contrarjr^  the  discipliQe  of  the  mind,  hj  a  right  eonduct 
in  ordinary  cases^  is  the  hest  security  against  error  and  deflect  itt 
those  which  areextrac»dinary. 

NoTB  30^  p.  373. 

I  borrow  this  term  from  Lord  Kaimes :  "  An  intemal  mo* 
tion  or  agitation  of  the  rnind^  when  it  passes  away  without  de- 
sire, is  denominated  emotion;  when  desire  fbllowa  the  motion 
or  agitation,  is  denominated  passioa«"*£lemcols  of  GriticiBai» 
voL  i.  p.  39. 

The  same  writer  distinguishes,  as  I  do,  between  a  wish  and  a 
desire :  "  Desire,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  that  internal  act  wfakrb, 
by  influencing  the  will,  makes  us  to  proceed  to  action.  Desire, 
in  a  lax  sense,  respects  also  actions  and  events  that  depiend  not 
on  us,  as  when  I  desire  that  my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  repre* 
sent  him,  or  that  my  country  may  flourish  in  arte  and  scienoea. 
But  such  internal  act  is  more  properly  termed  a  wish,  than  a 
desire."  From  the  same  writer  also  I  draw  the  distinctiOA  be^ 
tween  a  cause  and  an  object:  "Passions  being  accompanied 
with  desire  have  a  tendency  to  action ;  but  every  passion  most 
have  an  object,  namely,  that  being  or  thing  to  which  it  is  directed, 
and  with  a  view  to  which  every  action  prompted  by  it  is  per- 
formed: and  to  what  bdog  or  thing  is  a  passion  directed? 
Plainly,  to  the  same  behig  or  thing  that  occasioned  it.  The 
cause  of  a  passion,  therefore,  and  its  objects,  are  the  same  in 
difiGerent  reqpects ;  an  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  Its 
nature  quiescent,  and  merely  a  passive  feeling,  must  have  a 
cause ;  but  cannot  be  said,  properly  speaking,  to  have  an  object.** 
—See  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

Mr.  Hume,  I  am  aware,  uses  the  word  emotion  in  a  laiger 
eense,  and  distingui^ies,  though  not  pnseisely  in  the  same  terms, 
between  an  object  and  a  cause:  "  The  olgect  of  knre  and  hatred 
is  some  other  person;  the  causes  are  either  esceUencies  or 
luiltsj  the  causes  are  what  eKcite  the  emotion,  the  ol^eot  is 
what  the  mind  directs  its  view  to,  when  the  emotion  is  recited.'* 
^Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  vol.  ii.  of  Essays,  p.  198. 
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Note  31«  p.  373. 

As  upon  thb  subject  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  satis* 
fyiog  a  virtuous  miud  concerning  the  wisdom  or  the  benevolence 
of  our  Creator^  I  will  lay  before  my  readers  the  opinions  of  seve- 
ral great  writers. 

''  While  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his  own  community, 
we  are  sensible  that  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  better 
promoted  than  by  any  loose  indeterminate  views  to  the  good  of 
a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could  ever  result,  for  want 
of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they  can  exert  theoiselves."— 
Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

*'  Tis  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexions 
should  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  considerations ; 
otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost, 
for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Thus  a  small  benefit  done 
to  ourselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively  sentiments 
of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit  done  to  a  distant 
commonwealth.  But  still  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  senses,  to 
correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain  a  general 
standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  useful- 
ness."— See  Hume's  note  in  p.  399  of  his  Essays,  vol.  ii. 

''  All  men,  even  those  at  the  greatest  distance,  are  no  doubt  en* 
titled  to  our  good  wishes,  and  our  good  wishes  we  naturally  give 
them.  But,  if,  notwithstanding,  they  should  be  unfortunate,  to  give 
ourselves  any  anxiety  upon  that  account,  seems  to  be  no  part  of 
our  duty.  That  we  should  be  but  little  interested  therefore,  in 
the  fortune  of  those  whom  we  can  neither  serve,  nor  hurt,  and 
who  are  in  every  respect  so  very  remote  from  us,  seems  wisdy 
ordered  by  nature ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  alter  in  this  respect 
the  original  constitution  of  our  firame,  we  could  yet  gain  nothing 
by  the  change.*' — Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

**  As  one  great  purpose  of  society  is  to  furnish  opportunities  of 
mutual  aid  and  support ;  nature  seconding  that  purpose,  halh  pro- 
vided the  principle  of  benevolence,  which  excites  us  to  be  kindly, 
beneficent,  and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  escape  observation, 
that  the  author  of  nature^  attentive  to  our  wants,  and  to  our 
well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal  portion  of  that  princi- 
pie.    It  excites  us  to  be  kind,  not  only  to  those  we  are  connected 
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wUh,  but  to  our  neighboure,  and  even  to  those  we  are  barely  ac* 
quainted  with.  Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  objects  in 
dbtress,  who  require  immediate  aid  and  relief.  To  the  principle 
of  benevolence  it  hath  superadded  the  passion  of  pity,  which  in 
every  feeling  heart  is  irresistible.  To  make  benevolence  more 
extensive  would  be  fruitless ;  because  here  are  objects  in  plenty 
to  fill  the  most  capacious  mind.  It  would  not  be  fruitless  only, 
but  hurtful  to  society :  I  say  hurtful,  because  frequent  disap- 
pointments in  attempting  to  gratify  our  benevolence,  would  ren« 
der  it  a  troublesome  guest,  and  make  us  cling  rather  to  selfish- 
ness, which  we  can  always  gratify."-— See  Kaimes  s  History  of 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  299 ;  see  also  p.  311. 

"  Because  of  the  great  numbers  of  mankind,  their  distant 
habitations,  and  the  incapacity  of  any  one  to  be  remarkably  use- 
ful to  great  multitudes ;  that  our  benevolence  might  not  be  quite 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  whose  equal  virtues 
would  equally  recommend  tliem  to  our  regard ;  or  become  use- 
less, by  being  equally  extended  to  multitudes  at  vast  distances, 
whose  interests  we  could  not  understand,  nor  be  capable  of  pro-* 
moting,  having  no  intercourse  of  offices  with  them ;  nature  has 
so  well  ordered  it,  that  as  our  attention  is  more  raised  by  those 
good  offices,  which  are  done  to  ourselves  or  our  friends,  so  they 
cause  a  stronger  sense  of  approbation  in  us,  and  produce  a 
stronger  benevolence  towards  the  authors  of  them. — See  Hutche* 
son*s  Inquiry,  p.  990, 

When  Aristotle  discusses  the  question,  whether  we  should  have 
many  or  few  friends,  and  determines  that  it  is  best  to  have 
neither  many  nor  few,  he  assigns  a  reason  which  may  be  applied 
to  universal  benevolence — rdXX&r  fikv  oyn^y^  epyiar  ^^'  ixaaroV 
ftipicrai  r6  ^iXelv  if*  (iiravrtav  yap  ral  rGv  AWmv  ^{aivrarel 
4/Miv  i  fvffis  iiirBeyfis  ovtra^  frpbs  to  M  toXv  d^iJci^ccffOai.— AristoC* 
Magn.  Moral,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 

The  same  philosopher  observes,  that  upon  objects  placed  be- 
yond our  reach,  we  do  not  employ  even  consultation,  wepl  &y 
i*€viij(erai  fitl  ii6yov  to  elvai  (CaX  fi^^  aXXa  koI  to  (iovXevtraaOai 
rocs  avSp^TOis  ravra  i'iffriy  oaa  tf*iiiuy  etrri  wpc^ai  4  fi^  wpa* 
{ac.  bto  oh  j3ovXev<$/ie^  irepl  rGr  ck'^Iv^ocs,  ovik  irws  ec  6  kvkKos 
Ttrpaytavioriot'  ra  fiky  yap  tAfK  i^'  ifuv*  ro  i*  oXwff  ob  wpaKT6r^ 
^£udem«  lib.  iii.  edit.  Dund.  p.  214. 
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In  the  18th  chapter  of  the  firet  book  of  Mag.  Mor.  he  says, 
that  wc  have  also  no  irpoalpttris  upon  objects  that  are  remote : 
iroWaxis  biayoovfteBa  virep  rdv  tv^lvhon,  dXX'  oh  koX  wpoaipov" 
fteda.  The  readers  of  Aristotle  know  well  the  distinction  he 
makes  between  will  and  election — ohdcU  yap  riXos  ovbkv  Tpo^ 
a/peirac,  aXXci  rA  wpos  ro  ri\os» — fiovXerai  bk  ye  fiaXurra  ro  r^- 
Xos,  See  cap.  x.  lib.  ii.  Eudem.  fiovXtitris,  indeed,  is  applied  to 
voluntary  actions,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  drparr/s,  i^  dpa  fiovXtitris 
iKovinov — Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  and  to  circumstances  in 
which  we  do  not  act,  as  PovXrjffU  itnt  icai  rwy  A^vi^arw*  oiov, 
fiovX6fieBa  fiky  dOavaroi  clvai,  trpoiaipovfieda  bk  ov. 

I  suppose,  that  in  the  language  of  Aristotle,  the  word  will, 
used  in  a  very  low  sense,  and  implying  merely  a  wish,  might  be 
used  of  the  good  of  all  mankind.  This  however  is  not  such  a 
wish  as  would  amount  to  desire,  in  the  modern  philosophical 
sense  of  the  word — such,  I  mean,  as  is  accompanied  with  the  view 
of  an  end,  and  rouses  us  to  action.  "  Into  actions  done  with  a 
view  to  an  end,*'  says  Lord  Kaimes,  ''  desire  and  will  enter:  de- 
sire to  accomplish  the  end  goes  first ;  the  will  to  act,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  end  is  next ;  and  the  external  act  follows."—- 
History  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  219;  and  Bentham,  sect.  viii.  upon 
Intentionality,  and  10th  upon  Motives.  My  purpose  in  this  note 
is  to  shew,  that  universal  happiness  cannot  be  proposed  to  our 
minds  as  an  end, — that  as  an  object  it  does  not  excite  our  de- 
sires,— ^tbat  the  attempt  to  promote  it  directly  forms  no  part  of 
our  duty, — and,  that  these  limitations  of  the  principle  and  feeling 
of  universal  benevolence,  being  adapted  to  our  limited  powers, 
are  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity. 

NoTK  32,  p.  374. 

**  Our  powers  being  small,  the  effects  of  them  would  be  ut- 
terly lost,  like  a  handful  of  salt  thrown  into  a  pond,  if  diffused 
among  too  many;  whereas,  by  severally  confining  our  service 
within  a  compass  where  they  may  be  felt,  they  will  prove  of  real 
value,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  will  be  best  promoted.**-*Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  of  the  Posthumous  Works,  p.  361. 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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NoTB  33,  p.  374. 

"  But  oiir  undentandiDg  and  power  are  limited*  so  that  wa 
cannot  know  many  other  naturest  nor  is  our  utmost  power  capa- 
ble of  promoting  the  happiness  of  many :  our  actions  are  in* 
fluenced  by  some  stronger  affections  than  this  general  benevo- 
lence. There  are  certain  qualities  found  in  some  beings  more 
than  in  others,  which  excite  stronger  degrees  of  good  will,  and 
determine  our  attention  to  their  interests,  while  that  of  othets  is 
neglected.  The  ties  of  blood,  benefits  conferred  upon  us,  and  the 
observation  of  virtue  in  others,  raise  much  more  vigorous  affec* 
tions  than  that  general  benevolence,  which  we  may  have  towards 
all.**-^Hutohesoa  on  the  Passions,  p.  309. 

NoTB  34,  p.  374. 

I  am  penuaded  with  Hutdieson,  that  ''any  universal  in- 
crease, whether  of  the  social  or  the  benevolent  affisctions,  would 
in  the  whole  be  of  little  advantage,  and  that  the  medium  of  tko 
public  is  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  medium  of  the  selfish. 
]f  the  public  were  raised,  the  hero  of  Cervantes  would  be  no  rare 
character.  If  the  selfish,  the  world  would  be  filled  with  univer- 
sal rapine  and  war.**-*Hutcheaon  on  the  Ptosions,  p.  903. 

But  surely  the  adventurer  whom  I  describe  would  be  chaige^ 
able  with  Quixotism. 

NoTB  35,  p.  375. 

**  'T  were  infinite  to  compute  in  how  many  instanoes  want 
of  due  order,  measure,  and  manner,  do  spoil  and  incommodate 
action.  Tis  wisdom  that  applies  remedy  to  these  mischieft. 
Things  must  be  compared  to,  and  arbitrated  by  her  standard,  or 
eke  they  wiU  contain  something  of  monstrous  enoraiaty,  either 
strutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in  defective  scantineas**' 
—See  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

NoTB  36,  p.  376. 
"  When  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue,  it  is 
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not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  prupension,  but  as  a  principle  in  reason- 
able creatures^  and  so  to  be  directed  by  their  reason :  for  reason 
and  reflection  comes  into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And 
that  will  lead  us  to  consider  distant  consequences,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  tendency  of  an  action  :  it  will  teach  us  that  the  care 
of  some  persons,  suppose  children  and  families^  b  particularly 
committed  to  our  cbai^  by  nature  and  Providence ;  as  also  that 
there  are  other  circumstances,  suppose  friendship  or  former  obli- 
gations, which  require  that  we  do  good  to  some,  preferably  to 
others.'*— Butler's  Sermons,  p.  153. 

NoTB  37,  p.  377. 

"  Universal  charity  is  not  incompatible  with  private  pru- 
4knce,  nor  particular  affection  ;  so  &r  from  it,  that  it  encourages 
and  furnishes  us  with  rational  inducements  to  cultivate  them.**— 
See  Search,  vol.  iii.  part  li.  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  p.  360. 

Note  3S,  p.  S?7. 

"  So  easy  is  it  for  every  man  to  err,  and  so  hard  to  wrest 
from  any  man  s  mouth  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  error,  that 
what  hath  been  once  inconsiderably  defended,  the  same  is  com- 
monly persisted  in  as  long  as  wit^  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to 
find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  so  slight^  whereby  to  escape  out  of 
the  hands  of  present  contradiction.** — See  Hooker*8  Eccl.  Polity, 
book  iii.  p.  133. 

The  sagacity  and  candour  of  the  author  of  Political  Justice 
have  led  him  to  display  a  most  honourable  exception  to  the  fore< 
going  remark  of  Hooker.  "  Some  readers  of  my  graver  produc* 
tioDS  will  perhaps,  in  |)erusing  these  volumes,  accuse  me  of 
inconsistency;  the  affections  and  charities  of  private  life  being 
every  where  in  this  publication  a  topic  of  the  warmest  eulpgium, 
while  in  the  enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  they  seem  to  be 
treated  with  no  indulgence  and  favour.  In  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, iJI  1  think  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  present  occasion  is, 
that  for  more  than  four  years  1  have  been  anxious  for  opportu- 
nity and  leisure  to  modify  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  that 

2g2 
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work,  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments  inculcated  in  this — not 
that  I  see  cause  to  make  any  change  respecting  the  principle  of 
justice,  or  any  thing  else  fundamental  to  the  system  there  deli- 
vered; but,  that  I  apprehend  domestic  and  private  affections 
insefiarable  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  from  what  may  be 
styled  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  they 
are  not  incompatible  with  a  profound  and  active  sense  of  justice 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  cherishes  them/* — "  The  way  in  which 
these  seemingly  jarring  principles  may  be  reconciled,  is  in  part 
pointed  out  in  a  little  book,  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in  the 
year  1798,  and  which  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  quote." 

"  A  sound  morality  requires  that  nothing  human  should  be 
regarded  by  us  as  indifferent ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
not  feel  the  strongest  instinct  for  those  persons  whom  we  know 
most  intimately,  and  whose  welfare  and  sympathies  are  united  to 
our  own.  True  wisdom  will  recommend  to  us  individual  attach- 
ments ;  for  with  them  our  minds  are  more  thoroughly  main- 
tained in  activity  and  life  than  they  can  be  under  the  piivation 
of  them ;  and  it  is  better  that  man  should  be  a  living  being  than 
a  stock  or  stone.  True  virtue  will  sanction  this  recommenda- 
tion, since  it  is  the  object  of  virtue  to  produce  happiness,  and 
since  the  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  domestic  relations,  will 
have  many  opportunities  of  conferring  pleasure,  minute  in  the 
detail^  yet  not  trivial  in  the  amount,  without  interfering  with  the 
purposes  of  general  benevolence.  Nay,  by  kindling  his  sensi- 
bility and  harmonizing  his  soul,  they  may  be  expected,  if  he  is 
endowed  with  a  liberal  and  manly  spirit,  to  render  him  more 
prompt  in  the  service  of  strangers  and  the  public.** — Memoirs  of 
the  Author  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  cap.  vi.  p. 
90,  second  edition. 

I  will  not  insult  the  foregoing  observations  with  the  name  of 
concessions.  I  am  more  disposed  to  consider  them  as  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  maturer  reflection,  and  expressed  with  soma 
degree  of  contrition,  that  they  had  neither  occurred  to  the 
writer,  nor  had  been  conveyed  to  the  reader,  before.  For  the 
purpose  of  doing  them  complete  justice,  I  have  quoted  them  lite- 
rally and  entirely ;  and  I  think  that  they  cannot  be  too  atten- 
tively perused,  nor  too  widely  circulated. 
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In  regard  to  "  the  principle  of  justice,  and  other  things  fun- 
damenta]  to  the  system**  which  our  writer  yet  retains,  I  suppose 
that  in  Ethics,  as  well  as  Theology,  men  will  differ  about  funda- 
mentals. I  have  heard  it,  however,  remarked  by  persons  well 
skilled  in  the  tactics  of  controversy,  that,  after  the  surrender  of 
so  many  outworks,  the  citadel  itself  is  scarcely  tenable. 

While  the  principle  of  justice  was  so  explained  as  to  degrade 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  other  individual  attachments 
between  friends,  benefactoi's,  and  the  persons  whom  they  serve, 
I  conceived  it  to  be  indefensible.  How  far  the  culture  of  the 
heart  may  be  compatible  with  the  profound  and  active  sense  of 
justice  which  is  still  pronounced  fundamental,  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  shall  myself  decline  entering  into  any  direct  alterca- 
tion ;  and  my  reason  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  antient 
writer :  wpos  yap  rov  iriyTws  xcipiuvevov  ^acVedai  biatpevyeiy 
biKatov  fjiky  TrdvTUS  weipatrdat  <Tv\\oyi<raOat,  ohi:  ev(r)^i|/iOV  b^' 
hioirep  ov  be!  avyctrrdvai  €u\€pius  xpos  Tovi  rv\6yTas'  aydyicfi 
yap  voyfipoXoyiay  avfxftalyeiy, — Aristot.  Top.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiv. 
tom.i.  p.  281. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  established  forms  of 
language,  1  u  ould  rather  say  with  Mr.  Bentham,  that  **  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  are  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  dictates  of 
benevolence,  which,  on  certain  occasions,  are  applied  to  certain 
subjects,  to  wit,  to  certain  actions.'* — See  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Moral  Legislation,  page  123. 

Mr.  Bentham,  it  is  to  be  observed,  measures  benevolence  by 
utility.  Hutcheson  refers  all  virtues  to  benevolence,  as  acting 
by  what  he  calls  the  moral  sense.  Butler,  when  he  states,  that 
"  in  a  higher  and  more  general  way  of  consideration,  benevo- 
lence seems  in  the  strictest  sense  to  include  in  it  all  that  is  good 
and  worthy,*'  adds  that,  "in  so  doing  we  leave  out  the  particular 
nature  of  creatures,  and  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.** — P.  258.  He  traces  up  *'  the  common  virtues 
and  the  common  vices  of  mankind  to  benevolence,  or  the  want 
of  it,  so  as  to  justify  the  Apostle's  assertion,  that  all  other  com- 
mandments are  comprehended  in  the  love  of  our  neighbour.** 
But  he  does  not  pass  over  "  the  cautions  and  restrictions  which 
further  require  to  be  considered  in  the  virtue  of  a  being,  who 
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has  such  a  nature,  and  is  placed  in  such  circumstancea  as  man.** 
His  note  in  p.  257  of  the  sermon,  is  fiill  of  the  best  sense,  and 
the  impartial  philosopher  will  do  well  to  compare  it  with  p.  459 
of  the  Dissertation  upon  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  subjoined  to  the 
Analogy.  I  must  again  observe,  that  Butler  does  not  set  one 
virtue  at  variance  with  another.  He  marks  their  resemblances  «s 
well  as  their  differences,  and  he  shews  their  happy  tendency  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  the  same  end.  '*  Temperance, 
sobriety,  and  moderation  in  sensual  pleasures,  have  an  influence 
upon  the  happiness  of  others,  and  therefore  they  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  love  of  others."  The  effects  of  the  opposite  vices, 
as  inconsistent  with  benevolence,  are  most  impressively  stated  by 
Hutcheson :  see  page  172,  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the 
Passions. 

NoTB  39,  p.  377. 

"  By  wisdom  we  understand  we  are  parts  and  members  of 
the  great  body,  the  universe ;  and  are  therefore  concerned  in  the 
good  management  of  it,  and  are  thereby  obliged  to  procure  its 
order  and  peace,  and  by  no  irregular  undertidcing  to  disturb  or 
discompose  it ;  which  makes  us  honest  and  peaceable  men :  that 
we  proceed  from  the  same  primitive  stock,  are  children  of  the 
same  father,  and  partake  of  the  same  blood  with  all  men  -,  are 
endued  with  the  like  faculties  of  mind,  passions  of  soul,  shape  of 
body,  and  sense  of  things :  that  we  have  equally  implanted  in  our 
original  constitution  inclinations  to  love,  pity,  gratitude,  socia- 
bleness,  quiet,  joy,  reputation:  that  we  have  an  indispensible 
need  and  impatient  desire  of  company,  assistance,  comfort,  and 
relief:  that  therefore  it  is  according  to  the  design  of  nature,  and 
agreeable  to  reason,  that  to  those  to  whom  our  natural  condi- 
tion  by  so  many  bonds  of  cognation,  similitude,  and  mutual  ne- 
cessitude,  hath  knit  and  conjoined  us,  we  should  bear  a  kind 
respect  and  tender  affection,  should  cheerfully  concur  in  under- 
going the  common  burthens,  shoukl  heartily  wish  and  indas* 
triously  promote  their  good,  assbt  them  in  accomplishing  their 
reasonable  desires,  thankfully  requite  the  courtesies  received  from 
them,  congratulate  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  prosperity, 
•omfort  them  in  their  distresses,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  re-» 
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Uevelhem;  however,  tenderly  compasaionate  their  disappoint- 
mentfl^  miseries,  and  sorrows." — See  Barrow's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  9« 

Note  40,  p.  377. 

**  Reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved,  is  suffieient  to 
instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  tendencies  of  qualities  or 
actions  :  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  any  moral  blame  or 
approbation.  Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end  -,  and 
were  the  end  totally  indifierent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same 
indifference  towards  the  means.**  "  Tis  requisite  a  sentiment 
should  here  display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
useful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be 
no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a 
resentment  of  their  misery;  since  these  are  the  different  ends 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here  there- 
fore reason  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and 
humanity  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which  are  use- 
ful and  beneficial.'* — See  Hume,  Appendix  i.  concerning  Moral 
Sentiments,  page  360,  edit,  of  his  Essays  1767- 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Hume  a  passage  in  which  he  uses 
the  word  reason,  1  ought  to  state,  that  I  do  not  always  confine 
the  use  of  the  word  in  moral  deliberations,  as  he  does,  merely  to 
"  that  power  by  which  we  become  acquainted  (see  page  364) 
with  objects,  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and  then  expcf 
rience  approbation  and  blame,  which  is  the  work  of  the  heart 
only,  and  not  of  the  judgment ;  on  the  contrary,  I  with  Reid,  un- 
derstood reason  sometimes  to  mean  "  that  moral  power  by  which 
actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  which  suggests  to  us  what 
are  called  rational  principles  of  action.** — See  p.  471 ;  and  212 
of  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man.  I  agree  also  with  Dr. 
Reid  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  sentiment,  "  as  implying  not 
mere  feeling,  but  judgment  accompanied  with  feeling. — See  p. 
479. 

NoTB  41,  p.  377. 

*'  In  the  benevolent  affections,  the  happiness  of  any  one 
person  is  an  ultimate  end,  desired  with  no  ^rther  view,  and  ytt 
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the  observing  its  inconsistency  with  the  happiness  of  anothte 
more  beloved>  or  with  the  happiness  of  many,  though  each  one 
of  them  were  but  equally  beloved^  may  overcome  the  former 
desire :  yet  this  will  not  prove«  that  in  each  kind  action  men 
form  the  abstract  conception  of  all  mankind^  or  the  system  of 
rationals.  Such  conceptions  are  indeed  useful,  that  so  we  may 
gratify  either  our  self-love,  or  kind  affections,  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, as  far  as  our  power  extends,  and  may  not  content  ourselves 
with  smaller  degrees  either  of  private  or  public  good,  while 
greater  are  in  our  power.  But  when  we  have  formed  these  con- 
ceptions, we  do  not  ierve  the  individual  only  from  love  to  the 
species." — See  Hutcheson  on  the  Passions,  p.  2^. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  affections  indirectly  re-act 
on  the  general,  or,  as  Hutcheson  says,  "a  powerful  determina- 
tion even  to  a  limited  benevolence  is  observed  to  give  a  strong 
bias  to  our  minds  towards  a  universal  goodness,  tenderness, 
humanity,  generosity,  and  contempt  of  private  good  in  our 
whole  conduct/'— See  Inquiry,  p.  25S. 

Note  42,  p.  377. 

Upon  conscience,  as  connected  with  benevolence;  But1er*s 
first  and  second  Sermon  cannot  be  read  too  often,  nor  too  atten- 
tively. 1  have  been  also  much  instructed  on  the  subject  of  con- 
science by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters,  in  his 
third  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man.  The  energy  of  it  in 
quickening  the  operations  of  benevolence  is  most  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Adam  Smith,  p.  336,  vol.  i.  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

There  is  some  unsteadiness  among  philosophers  in  their  use  of 
the  word.  Butler  waiily  (p.  13  of  his  Sermons)  calls  it  "  the 
principle  in  man  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart, 
temper,  or  actions."  This  he  calls  "  the  strict  use  of  the  word, 
but  allows  it  to  be  sometimes  so  used  as  to  take  in  more.*'  Dr. 
Reid,  p.  243,  calls  it  "  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  or  moral 
faculty,  by  which  we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
in  human  conduct,  and  the  dictates  of  which  form  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morals.*' 
'  On  the  contrary,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  **  conscienee 
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does  not  immediately  denote  any  moral  fiaculty  by  which  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove.  It  supposes,  indeed,  the  existence  of  some 
such  (acuity,  and  properly  signifies  our  consciousness  of  having 
acted  agreeably  or  contrary  to  its  direction.*' — See  Smith's  Moral 
Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

*'  Those  who  write  of  conscience,"  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
"  tell  us  it  hath  three  oflSces  or  acts,  tynteresis,  syneidesis,  and 
epicrisis ;  so  those  principles  are  lodged  in  that  chest  of  the  con- 
science called  synteresis." — See  Sir  M.  Hale,  on  the  Primitive 
Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  64. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  account  which  a  learned 
schoolman  gives  of  Synteresis,  and  which,  in  part,  corresponds 
with  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith :  **  Synderesis  item  non  est 
aliqua  potentia,  sed  habitus  potius  naturalis,  quo  intellect  us  cog- 
noficit  prima  principia  praclica^  sicut  habitus  naturalis  quo  intel- 
lectus  cognoscit  prima  principia  speculativa,  solet  vocari  intel- 
lectus  principiorum.  Quod  facile  ostendit  D.  Thom.  artic.  1«, 
et  patet  ex  eo,  quod  potentise  rationales  habent  se  ad  opposita, 
ut  docet  Aristoteles,  1.  Metaphys.  text  3.  Synderesis  autem  tar- 
tummodo  est  de  bono — Conscientia  denique,  nihilo  magis  aliqua 
peculiaris  potentia  est  ab  intellectu  distincta,  sed  est  proprie  ap- 
plicatio  qusedam  scientise  universalis  practicae  ad  particulare 
aliquod  objectum,  sive  (quod  idem  est)  usus  quidam  scientise 
circa  objectum  particulare.  Itaque  est  indicium,  quo  vel  cog- 
noscimus  quidpiam  nos  fecisse,  aut  non  fecisse,  quo  pacto  con- 
scientia dicitur  testificari ;  vel  quid  sit  nobis  Sciendum  vel  non 
faciendum,  quo  pacto  conscientia  dicitur  ligare  aut  solvere ;  vel 
bene  aut  male  factum  esse  quod  fecimus,  quo  pacto  conscientia 
dicitur  excusare  vel  accusare,  et  remordere,  ut  optime  explicat 
D.  Thom.  hoc  artic.  13.  Ubi  et  recte  addit,  aliquando  etiam  ha- 
bitura  synderesis  vel  scientis  ex  quo  ejusmodi  judicia  proficis- 
cuntur,  solere  conscientiam  nominari.  Ut  cum  Origines,  lib.  ii. 
in  Epist.  ad  Roman,  dicit  conscientiam  esse  psedagogum  animse 
sociatum.  Et  Basilius  in  libro  proverb,  initio  esse  naturale  Judi- 
catorium,  et  Damascenus  libro  2do,  de  fide  orthodoxa,  cap.  xii. 
esse  lucem  intellectus  nostri.  Et  D.  Hieronymus  cum  in  caput 
1st  Ezech.  dicit  scintillam  conscientiae  quam,  inquit,  trvvrripn^iy 
Grsci  vocant,  in  Cain  quoque,  postquam  ejectusest  ex  Paradiso^ 
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non  fuisse  extlnctam.*' — Greg,  de  ValentU  Comment,  in  IX 
Thorn,  vol.  i.  Disput.  6.  QusMt.  5,  sub  fin.  page  1S88. 

The  schoolmen,  I  have  observed^  usually  write  the  word  Sjn- 
deresis.  Perhaps  they  adopted  this  pronunciation  from  modem 
Greek,  in  which  v  before  r  is  pronounced  h»  as  ^vrfioy^  iiyhpoy. 
— See  Ducange*8  Gram.  p.  21. 

Note  43,  p.  377. 

I  suspect  that  what  Hume  says  upon  another  occasion  may 
be  applied  to  some  modern  writers  about  universal  benevolence. 
*'  There  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  controversy.*' 
When  they  reject  gratitude,  as  the  advocates  of  the  selfish  system 
"  rejected  all  private  friendship,  if  no  interest  or  self-love  inter- 
mixed itself,  I  am  confident  that  they  abuse  terms,  and  confound 
the  ideas  of  things.*' — Vide  Essay  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

I  am  aware,  with  Mr.  Bentham,  that  in  moral  discussions, 
*'  the  imperfections  of  language  are  sometimes  great :  that  a 
man,  confining  himself  to  the  terms  most  in  use,  can  scarcely 
avoid  running,  in  appearance,  into  perpietual  contradictions; 
that  his  propositions  will  appear  sometimes  repugnant  to  truths 
and  sometimes  adverse  to  utility;  and  that,  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, he  must  have  recourse  to  the  unpleasant  remedy  of 
laying  aside  the  old  phraseology,  and  inventing  a  new  one*'*— > 
Page  101.  In  the  very  difiicult  subject  which  Mr.  Bentham  un« 
dertook  to  discuss,  and  the  very  new  points  of  view  in  which  he 
exhibits  many  parts  of  it,  Mr.  B.  by  such  observations,  made  a 
proper,  and,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  apology  for  himself.  But 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  modern  teachers  of  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, nor  do  they  justify  another  class  of  writers,  whom 
Mr.  B.,  in  appearance  at  least,  has  attempted  to  vindicate,  not 
perhaps  in  their  systems,  but  their  phraseology.  Speaking  of 
"the  clamours  rabed  against  those  ingenious  moralists  who, 
travelling  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  speculation,  have  found 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  disentangling  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  ordinary  language,  he  names  Rochefoucault,  Maude- 
ville,  and  Uelvetius/*  the  well-known  patrons  of  the  system  of 
selfishness.    He  adds«  that  ^'  to  the  unsoundness  of  their  opi« 
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nionfl,  and^  with  still  greater  injustice^  to  the  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  was  often  imputed  what  was  roost  commonly  owing  either 
to  a  want  of  skill  in  matters  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  author^ 
or  a  want  of  discernment ;  possibly  now  and  then,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  want  of  probity  on  the  part  of  the  commentator.*'  I 
could  wish  that  Mr.  Bentham  had  specified  the  instances  in  which 
the  opponents  of  these  writers  have  shewn  their  **  want  of  dis- 
cernment,  or  their  want  of  probity."  Butler,  in  page  206  and 
S14,  has  explained  the  words  self-love,  selfishness,  &c.  In  page 
82,  3..  4,  5,  he  examines  Hobbes^s  account  of  pity.  He  shews 
"  what  it  really  is,  because  there  is  raised  upon  it  a  general 
scheme  which  undermines  the  whole  foundation  of  common  ho- 
nesty and  humanity."  These,  I  think,  are  the  severest  terms 
that  he  employs,  and  he  employs  them  justly.  In  p.  24  of  the 
Preface,  too,  he  explains  the  words  selfish  and  interested ;  but  I 
see  no  one  expression  in  which  he  charges  his  opponents  with 
corruption  of  heart.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  chap.  iv.  sect.  vii.  part 
2d.  examines  the  licentious  system,  in  which  he  includes  that  of 
Mandeville.  He  mentions  it  **  as  the  great  fallacy  of  Mande- 
ville*s  book,  to  represent  every  passion  as  wholly  vicious  which  is 
so  in  any  degree  or  in  any  direction.**  He  speaks  of  Mandeville's 
eloquence  as  "  coarse  and  rustic,  but  lively,  luminous,  and  cal- 
culated to  throw  upon  his  doctrines  an  air  of  probability,  which 
is  very  apt  to  impose  upon  the  unskilful.**  He  allows,  however, 
that  "  in  human  nature  there  are  some  appearances  which,  when 
viewed  in  a  certain  manner,  favour  the  notions  of  this  writer. 
Most  of  them,  he  thinks,  in  almost  every  respect  erroneous ;  but 
some  he  grants  to  be  just,**  and  he  assigns  very  judicious  rea- 
sons why  even  some  of  those  which  are  most  overcharged,  must 
have  had  some  foundation.**  But  when  does  he  attack  directly 
or  indirectly  the  moral  character  of  Mandeville  ?  No  man  felt 
a  nobler  love  of  virtue,  or  a  deeper  indignation  against  vice  than 
Mr.  Hutcheson.  But  does  he  indulge  himself  in  wanton  invec- 
tive or  sly  insinuations  ?  Does  he  not  tell  me,  "  that  Lucretius 
and  Hobbes  shew  themselves  in  innumerable  instances  struck 
with  some  moral  species ;  they  are  full  of  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, gratitude,  praise,  desire  of  doing  good  -,  and  of  censure, 
disapprobation,  aversion  to  some  forms  of  vice.** 
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I  am  not  sure  that,  in  opposing  the  selBsh  system,  even  Bishop 
Butler  felt  much  more  solicitude,  or  displayed  much  more  ability, 
than  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  I  sometimes  observe  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  reasoning  and  the  terms  of  the  prelate  and 
the  philosopher. — See  fiage  ^9  of  Hume's  Essays. 

Yet  Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  page  !^S4,  ''  that  whoever  concludes, 
from  the  seeming  tendency  of  the  selfish  system,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  it  cannot  possibly  (eel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence, or  have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  him- 
.  self  in  practice  very  much  mistaken."  He  ascrilies  ''probity  and 
honour  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect,  a  generous  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition to  Atticus  and  Horace,  most  irreproachable  lives  to  Hobbes 
and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of  morals."  In 
page  383,  Mr.  Hume,  speaking  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
pride,  says,  ''  the  French  express  this  sentiment  by  the  term 
amottr-pro;>re  ,*  but  as  they  also  express  self-love,  as  well  as  vanity, 
by  the  same  term,  there  arises  a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucalt, 
and  many  of  their  moral  writers.  Is  there  any  attentive  reader 
of  Rochefoucault  who  has  not  experienced  frequent  embarrass- 
ment from  the  equivocal  sense  of  these  words  ? 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Greek  term  for 
self-love  was  open  to  misapplication,  and  therefore  he  found  it 
necessary  to  fix  it  by  definition,  and  to  guard  it  from  abuse : 
itrri  bk  <^i\avTOSy  6  ahrov  ivexey  vdt^ra  vpdmaVy  iv  rdis  Kara  to 
XvtrireXis'  6  fikv  oly  ^ai/Xor,  iplXavros  ecrrac,  aitros  avrov  yap 
hf€K€v  icdvra  wpdrrci'  dXX*  ov\  6  airovbalos'  bid  rovro  yap  etni 
oTTOvbaloSy  6ti  AWov  iveicey  tovto  wpdrrci'  bio  ovk  etrri  ^iXavrof. 

Towards  the  goods  of  pleasure  or  advantage,  a  virtuous  man, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  not  tplXavros ;  though,  in  a  more  loose 
way,  he  may  be  said  to  be  so — xard  ro  Ka\6v,  "  roifrov  ydp  fiS- 
rov  &XXf  o{fK  ay  eKtrralri*  rd  bk  av/i^epovra  koX  ffbia  eicor^ffcroi* 
ri^y  fA^v  oly  Kard  to  KaXby  aipeoiy,  ij^lXavTOS  ioraC  ri^y  be  Kard 
ro  <nffAip€p6y,  Kal  Ka&  ifboyrfy  Xeyo^iytfy^  ovk  iorai  6  (nrovba7os, 
iiXXd  6  ^avXos.** — Arist.  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  ver.  ii.  page 
198.  Whatever  might  be  the  subtleties  of  disputants  in  the 
schook  of  Greece,  1  believe  that  in  Greek  books  we  do  not  find 
^IXavTOi  applied  in  a  good  sense,  without  some  obvious  circum- 
stances in  the  situation  of  the  agent,  or  some  concomitant  expla- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  writer,  to  qualify  what  was  the  rare 
use  of  the  word. 
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But«  to  return  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  p.  ^84,  vol.  ii.  he  acknowledges 
the  "  deduction  of  morab  from  self-love,  to  be  a  very  obvious 
thought,  and  not  arising  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  of  the 
sceptics.*'  He  mentions  Polybius, "  one  of  the  gravest,  most  ju- 
dicious, and  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  as  assigning  this  origin  to 
aii  our  sentiments  of  virtue.'*  But  in  p.  236,  he  ascribes  this  use 
of  the  word  self-love  "  to  that  love  of  simplicity,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  false  reasoning  on  philosophy."  In  p.  24 Ir 
he  also  calls  "  such  philosophy  more  like  a  satire  than  a  true  de- 
lineation of  human  virtue;**  and  in  p.  345  he  again  notices  the 
''spirit  of  satire  which  some  advocates  of  the  selfish  system  have 
indulged."  But  where  does  he  accuse  their  hearts  of  corrup- 
tion ? 

I  know  not  whether  any  professed  answer  to  Helvetius  has 
been  published.  Doubtless  his  perspicuity,  his  vivacity,  his  fa- 
cility in  gliding  through  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  and  his  un- 
relenting hostility  against  the  usurpations  of  what  he  calls 
'*  prejudice,**  will  always  secure  to  him  a  numerous  class  of 
readers.  By  his  singular  use  of  terms  I  have  not  myself  been 
much  embarrassed,  because  he  has  defined  them  more  clearly, 
and  adhered  to  them  more  steadily,  than  any  other  advocate  of 
the  selfish  system.  The  chief  faults  which  I  observed  in  his 
writings  as  compositions  are,  a  looseness  of  arrangement  which 
sometimes  slackens  the  attention,  and  sometimes  bewilders  the 
judgment,  of  his  readers ;  a  fondness  for  multiplying  narratives, 
which  frequently  interrupt  the  continuity  of  his  reasoning,  and  a 
wantonness  in  scattering  witticisms,  which  are  often  not  well- 
suited  to  the  imponance  of  his  subjects.  In  his  work  upon  edu- 
cation, however,  he  has  completely  refuted  the  captivating  but 
most  pernicious  paradoxes  of  Rousseau  -,  and  to  his  Essay  on 
the  Mind,  though  deeply  tinged  with  hatred  of  the  priesthood, 
and  lavishly  decked  with  the  trappings  of  infidelity,  I  cannot 
refuse  the  praise  of  brilliant  genius,  and  of  benevolence,  which» 
however  romantic  and  ill-directed,  I  dare  not  pronounce  insin- 
cere. Yet  his  Code  of  Ethics  seems  to  be  imperfect,  because  it 
does  not  consider  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  it  has  been  justly  viewed 
by  Butler,  and  other  philosophers,  in  the  light  of  a '<  system  or 
constitution,  of  which  the  several  parts  are  united,  "  not  by  a 
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physical  principle  iif  iiuliTiduation«  but  by  the  respect  they  have 
to  each  other>  thdr  restraints  upon  each  other,  and  their  propor* 
tion  to  each  other,  under  the  absolute  and  entire  direction  of 
conscience.*'  Sermon  3d.  1  find  no  warrant  in  experience  for 
his  scheme, '' De  fonder  la  probity,  non  sur  des  principes  auasi 
respectables  que  ceux  de  la  religion,  mais  sur  des  principes  dont 
il  soit  moins  facile  d'abuser,  tels  que  sont  Ics  votife  d'int^rfet 
personnd,"  or  as  he  had  before  said  "  d'int^n^t  tempore],  mani^ 
avec  adresse  par  un  legislateur  habile.**  (Chap.  zxiT.  Discoun 
II.)  In  common  with  other  reformers  of  the  modern  school,  he 
opens  the  widest  range  for  those  sensual  appetites,  the  restraint 
of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
He  plucks  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares  in  matters  of  opinioa  ; 
and  by  attempting,  as  he  thought,  to  rescue  virtue  from  the 
shackles  of  religion,  he  would  rend  asunder  what,  in  the  original 
frame  and  the  unalterable  condition  of  man,  the  Deity  has  joined 
together. 

Mr.  Bentham  may  smile  at  my  ''  want  of  discernment,"  but  he 
will  not  impute  to  me  *'  want  of  probity." 

When  examining  the  opinions  of  such  an  able  writer  as  Mr. 
Bentham,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  and  no  place 
surely  can  be  more  proper  for  the  vindication  of  those  who  have 
defended  the  benevolent  system,  than  notes  upon  a  sermon 
which  is  intended  to  explain  and  enforce  benevolence.  '<  Na- 
ture,** 1  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  50, "  will  always  main-* 
tain  her  rights,*'  and  therefore,  1  am  convinced,  that  many  of 
the  writers,  who  seem  to  contend  for  universal  philanthropy,  so 
as  to  lower  the  dignity  and  weaken  the  efficacy  of  our  particular 
afiections,  would  in  their  own  practice,  be  grateful  to  benefactors, 
and  tender  to  relatives.  But  their  writings  ought  to  be  opposed^ 
and  their  improper  use  of  terms  should  be  pointed  out,  for  they 
produce  great  inquietude  in  virtuous  minds;  they  perplex  the 
judgments  of  young  men  in  their  endeavours  to  understand  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  they  furnish  bad  men  with  specious 
apologies  for  their  omissions  in  the  necessary  and  amiable  duties 
of  private  life. 
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Note  44,  p.  378. 

Few  inen>  I  believe,  are  endowed  with  such  strength  of 
mind»  that  their  political  tenets  should  never  have  any  influence 
over  their  speculations.  I  have  not,  therefore,  been  surprised  at 
a  kind  of  £aishion,  which  prevails  among  some  writers,  to  depre- 
ciate the  love  of  our  country,  to  represent  it  as  interfering  with 
the  principles  of  general  benevolence,  and  to  resolve  it  into  pre- 
judice, vanity,  jealousy,  or  weak  and  inglorious  selfishness.  Can 
it  be  unreasonable,  then,  to  remind  a  reader  of  the  sources 
Crom  which  it  proceeds  ?  "  Whatever  place  we  have  lived  in  for 
any  considerable  time,  there  we  have  most  distinctly  remarked 
the  various  affections  of  human  nature :  we  have  known  many 
lovely  characters ;  we  remember  the  associations,  friendships, 
fomilies,  natural  affections,  and  other  human  sentiments  ^  our 
moral  sense  determines  us  to  approve  those  lovely  dispositions 
where  we  have  most  distinctly  observed  them ;  and  our  benevo- 
lence concerns  us  in  the  interests  of  those  persons  possessed  of 
them." — ^^Hutcheson's  Inquiry,  pp.  163,  1G4. 

Will  my  readers  excuse  me  for  producing  some  observations 
which  I  once  had  occasion  to  make,  in  a  Sermon  of  my  own, 
*'  upon  those  who  endeavour  to  draw  down  patriotism  itself 
from  that  high  seat  of  honour  which  it  has  long  been  allowed  to 
fill  near  the  throne  of  virtue.  There  is,  I  grant,  a  spurious,  and 
there  is  also  a  genuine  patriotism  ;  just  as  there  is  a  philosophy 
which  corrupts  our  minds,  as  well  as  there  is  a  philosophy  which 
improves  them.  But  true  philosophy  has  ever  borne  testimony 
in  &voui;of  true  patriotism,  because  it  considers  the  good  of  our 
country  as  forming  a  part,  and  in  respect  to  our  own  agency, 
otur  own  duty,  and  our  own  welfiare,  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
general  happiness.  These  considerations,  no  doubt,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  statesman,  will  inspire  him  with 
additional  joy  3  and  when  they  become,  as  they  always  may,  addi- 
tional motives  will  enhance  the  merit  of  his  measures.  The  ob- 
ject which  rouses  all  his  desires,  and  nerves  all  his  strength,  is 
the  well-being  of  his  country ;  and  as  to  the  dangers  he  has  to 
encounter,  or  the  toils  he  has  to  endure,  they  are  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  services  performed,  by  the 
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quantity  of  good  immediately  produced,  by  the  multitudes  to 
whom  it  is  diffused  in  various  degrees  and  in  various  directioDS, 
and  by  the  long  series  of  years  through  which  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. But  in  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind — to  men, 
who  neither  pant  for  extensive  power>  nor  shine  in  public  opi- 
nion^ the  love  of  our  country  may  be  traced  up,  not  to  the  blind 
prejudices  of  education,  not  to  the  sordid  desire  of  gain,  not  to 
the  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  not  to  a  savage  appetite  for  devasta- 
tion, but  to  other  and  better  motives ;  to  the  remembrance  of 
scenes  where  we  have  passed  the  delightful  seasons  of  boyhood 
and  of  youth  j  to  sympathy  with  the  complicated  interests  of  pa- 
rents, children,  and  kindred ;  to  joy  for  the  safety,  or  for  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  have  lightened  our  own  sorrows,  or  pro- 
moted our  own  success ;  to  the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  hours 
we  have  spent  in  learned  or  in  cheerful  society  j  to  respect  for 
the  laws  by  which  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our  lives,  have 
been  protected ;  to  reverence  for  that  mode  of  religion  which  we 
believe  tu  be  most  warranted  by  the  law  of  God;  to  the  tapid 
communication  *  of  passion  over  related  objects  brought  into  a 
group  ;  to  the  mechanical  and  potent  influence  of  numbers  upon 
our  imaginations;  and  to  tlie  &cility  with  which  they  pass  from 
ourselves  and  our  countrymen,  to  a  near  and  even  a  remote  pos- 
terity.*' 

God  furbid  that  I  should  ever  presume  to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
men,  who,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country,  may  have  perverted 
this  generous  passion  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  wayward  and 
inordinate  ambition.  For  I  allow,  with  the  wise  and  benevolent 
Hutcheson,  '*  that  tyranny,  that  faction,  that  a  neglect  of  justice, 
a  corruption  of  manners,  and  any  thing  which  occasions  the  mi- 
sery of  the  subjects,  may  destroy,**  or,  as  I  would  rather  say, 
'•  weaken  this  national  love.**  But  let  not  every  kind  of  it  be  re- 
presented as  a  weakness,  nor  every  degree  of  it  as  a  crime.  Let 
not  the  abuse  of  it  be  confounded  with  that  use  which  nature 
often  suggests,  which  experience  warrants,  and  which  Christi- 
anity dues  not  forbid.  Let  it  not  be  severed  entirely  from  bene- 
▼olence,  of  which  it  forms  a  sound,  a  large,  and  a  conspicuous 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  sect  4.  ^ 
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part ;  nor  rudely  thrust  out  from  the  duties  of  society,  which,  in 
its  absence,  could  neither  flourish,  nor  perhaps  exist.  The  so- 
phistry which  has  been  employed  to  degrade  it  will  in  part  be 
defeated,  not,  perhaps,  by  my  wishes,  or  by  my  reasonings  but 
by  the  authority  of  a  much  greater  writer*  whose  judgment  and 
e%*en  eloquence  will  be  readily  admitted  by  any  attentive  reader 
of  the  following  observations :  "  The  faculty  we  have  of  uniting 
numberless  individuals  into  one  complex  object,  enlarges  greatly 
the  sphere  of  benevolence.  By  that  faculty  our  country,  our 
government,  our  religion,  become  objects  of  public  spirit,  and  of 
a  lively  affection.  The  individuals  that  compose  the  group,  con- 
sidered apart,  may  be  too  minute,  or  too  distant  for  our  benevo- 
knee  i  but,  when  united  into  one  whole,  accumulation  makes 
them  great,  greatness  makes  them  conspicuous ;  and  aflection* 
preserved  entire  and  undivided,  is  bestowed  upon  an  abstract  ob- 
ject, as  upon  one  that  b  single  and  visible,  but  with  energy  pro- 
portioned to  its  greater  dignity  and  importance.  Thus  the 
principle  of  benevolence  is  not  too  sparingly  scattered  among 
men."— Kaimes*s  History  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 

Note  45,  p.  378. 

In  an  age  when  so  much  has  been  said  to  so  little  purpose 
about  perfectibility,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  sober 
and  judicious  language  of  a  real  philosopher.  "  The  wise  and 
virtuous  man  directs  his  principal  attention  to  the  idea  of  exact 
propriety  and  perfection.  There  exists  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  an  idea  of  this  kind,  gradually  formed  from  his  observations 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  both  of  himself  and  of  other 
people.  It  is  the  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive  work  of  the 
great  demi-god  within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of 
conduct.  This  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  less  accurately 
drawn,  its  colouring  is  more  or  Jess  just,  its  outlines  are  more  or 
less  exactly  designed,  according  to  the  delicacy  and  acuteness  of 
that  sensibility  with  which  those  observations  were  made,  and* 
according  to  the  care  and  attention  employed  in  making  them. 
In  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  they  have  been  made  with  the  most 
acute  and  delicate  sensibility,  and  the  utmost  care  and  attention 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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htve  been  employed  in  making  them.  Every  day  some  feature  is 
improved,  every  day  some  blemish  is  corrected.  He  has  studied 
this  idea  more  than  other  people^  he  comprehends  it  more  dis- 
tinctly>  he  has  formed  a  much  more  correct  image  of  it«  and  is 
much  more  deeply  enamoured  of  its  exquisite  and  divine  beauty. 
He  endeavours^  as  well  as  he  can>  to  assimilate  his  own  character 
to  this  archetype  c^  perfection.  But  he  imitates  the  work  of « 
divine  artist^  which  can  never  be  equalled.  He  feels  the  imper- 
fect success  of  all  his  best  endeavours,  and  sees  with  grief  and 
afl^ction  in  how  many  different  features  the  mortal  copy  fells 
short  of  the  immortal  original.  He  remembers  with  concern 
end  humiliation,  how  often,  from  want  of  attention,  from  want 
of  judgment,  from  want  of  temper,  he  has,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  both  in  conduct  and  conversation,  violated  the  exact 
rules  of  perfect  propriety  -,  and  has  so  fer  departed  from  that 
model  according  to  which  he  wished  to  feshion  his  own  character 
and  conduct.** — Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  voL  ii.  ppi 
147— 149, 7th  edit. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  perfectly  free  from  the  conAision 
and  obscurity  which  pervade  our  modern  writers  upon  perfecti- 
bility, and  it  has  no  tendency  to  excite  those  visionary  expecta<- 
tions  which  amuse  the  fency  without  improving  the  heart. 

Note  46,  p.  378. 

"  Ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  esse  in  uUo  genere  tam  pulcbrum, 
quonon  pulchrius  id  sit,  unde  illud,  ut  ex  ore  aliqiio,  quasi 
imago,  exprimatur,  quod  nequeoculis,  neqne  auribas,  neqne  uUd 
sensn  perdpi  potest.  Cogitatione  tantum,  et  mente  complect!- 
mur,  ftc."  Cicer.  Orator,  edit.  Gruter,  vol.  t.  p.  156;  and 
jQuintilian,  lib.  i.  Proem,  p.  5>  Rollin's  edit. 


Note  47,  p.  378. 

"  The  most  plausible  exception  lying  against  the  expediency 
of  labouring  for  the  general  good  arises  frt)m  our  inability  to 
contribute  so  much  towards  it  as  to  make  our  share  worth  the 
consideration. 
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"  But  let  us  consider  that,  if  this  doctrioe  were  to  prsvsil^ 
iBOBt  of  lilt  hleaBings  of  nature*  the  l^enefits  of  society^  and  eon- 
veniencet  of  life  would  be  lost ;  the  inost  valuable  of  which  are 
procured  by  the  operatioa  of  feeble  and  inconsiderable  agents. 

'*  We  need  not  undervalue  our  particular  servioes  becaiye  they 
yield  but  little  profit ;  for  though  the  perfonnance  of  them  can* 
not  do  much  good,  yet  it  may  prevent  great  mischiefr  which 
might  have  ensued  upon  the  omimion. 

''  What  though  our  persons  be  single  and  our  efforts  tmail; 
nobody  can  say  what  multitudes  they  may  not  affect,  nor  what 
tides  of  industry  they  may  not  excite.  'Tis  notorious  of  how 
spreading  a  nature  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are,  for  ex- 
ample and  sympathy  diffuse  the  stream  to  all  quarters  from  a 
single  fountain;  and  a  man  may  sometimes  find  that  in  his  power 
wherein  all  mankind  shall  have  concern  in  the  consequences. 
The  founders  of  religions  and  sects  in  philosophy,  inventors  of 
arts  and  sciences,  though  imparting  their  thoughts  to  a  few,  have 
thereby  opened  channels  which  overflowed  whole  nations  and 
countries. 

"  It  may  be  said,  this  might  happen,  perhaps,  to  extraordinary 
persons  once  in  an  age ;  but  a  private  man  never  stands  in  a  si« 
tuation  to  work  consequences  that  can  possibly  extend  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance.  But  I  would  ask  him 
how  he  knows  that,  for  we  have  shewn  in  oiu:  chapter  on  Provi- 
dence that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  all  complicated  and  inter- 
woven into  one  tissue.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  trifle  in  na- 
ture, every  little  incident  and  sudden  foncy  being  provided  for  by 
perfect  wbdom  with  regard  to  the  whole;  for  how  narrow 
soever  the  views  of  creatures  may  be,  God  beholds  the  universe, 
and  directs  every  little  stroke,  in  hb  all  comprehensive  plan,  so 
as  to  constribute  its  share  towards  the  greatest  good.  Or  if 
there  be  such  things  as  trifles,  they  are  so  intermingled  among  the 
imperceptible  springs  of  important  events,  that  the  most  prying 
eye  cannot  distinguish  them  apart.  Therefore  we  ought  always 
to  stand  upon  our  guard*  and  shape  our  minute  motions,  by 
Quch  discretion  and  regard  to  rectitude  as  is  proper  upon  the 
occasions  for  the  chance  of  e£fecting  what  unseen  good,  or  escap- 
ing what  unthought  of  evU  may  possibly  depend  upon  them. 
But  it  would  be  in  vain  for  a  man  to  take  bis  measures  upon  con- 

2h2 
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sequences  that  human  sagacity  cannot  investigate ;  therdbce  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him^  or  with  anything  else,  liesides  the 
rules  of  prudence,  charity,  propriety,  and  innocence,  so  £ur  as  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  he  can  discern  them.'* 
-—Tucker's  Chapter  upon  General  Good,  vol.  v.  of  the  Light  of 
Nature. 

Philosophy,  in  the  passages  just  now  quoted,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  common  sense,  and  is  more  skilfully  applied  to  the 
duties  of  common  life,  than  by  any  of  the  writers  on  Universal 
Benevolence  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

Note  48,  p.  379. 

I  have  always  been  charmed,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  my  mind  is  deeply  interested,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Hume  has  described  some  of  those  blessings.  *'  In  antiquity,  the 
heroes  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  of  war  and  patriotism, 
have  a  grandeur  and  force  of  sentiment  which  astonishes  our 
narrow  souls,  and  is  rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  superna- 
tural. They,  in  their  turn,  1  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason 
to  consider  as  romantic  and  incredible  the  degree  of  humanity, 
clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  social  virtues,  to  whicb» 
in  the  administration  of  government,  we  have  attuned  in  modem 
times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  represent* 
ation  of  them." — Hume,  vol.  ii.  §  vii.  p.  328. 

Note  49,  p.  379. 

I  trust,  that  in  what  is  here  delivered,  my  opinions  agyve 
entirely  with  those  of  Barrow.  ''  The  principal  advantage  of 
wisdom  is,  its  acquainting  us  with  the  nature  and  reason  of  true 
religion,  and  affording  convictive  arguments  to  p^^suade  men  to 
the  practice  of  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  the  purest  delight, 
and  attended  with  the  most  solid  content  imaginable.  I  say  the 
nature  of  religion,  wherein  it  consists,  and  what  it  requires ;  the 
mistake  of  which  produceth  daily  so  many  mischiefs  and  incon- 
veniences In  the  world,  and  exposes  so  good  a  name  to  so  mueh 
reproach.  It  sheweth  it  consisteth  not  in  fair  professioasy  and 
glorious  pretences,  but  in  real  practice ;  not  in  a  pertinacious 
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adherence  to  any  sect  or  party,  but  in  a  sincere  love  of  goodness, 
and  dislike  of  naughtiness,  wherever  discovering  itself;  not  in 
vain  ostentations  and  flourishes  of  outward  performance ;  but  in 
an  inward  good  complexion  of  mind^  exerting  itself  in  works  of 
true  devotion  and  charity ;  not  in  a  nice  orthodoxy,  or  politic 
subjection  of  our  judgments  to  the  peremptory  dictates  of  roen« 
but  in  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  in  a  hearty  approbation  of  and  com* 
pliance  with  the  doctrines  fundamentally  good,  and  necessary  to 
be  believed  ;  not  in  harsh  censuring  and  virulent  inveighing 
against  others^  but  in  carefully  amending  our  own  ways ;  not  in 
a  peevbh  crossness  and  obstinate  repugnancy  to  received  laws 
and  customs,  but  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  submission  to  the  ex- 
press laws  of  God,  and  lawful  commands  of  man  ;  not  in  furious 
zeal  for  or  against  trivial  circumstances,  but  in  a  conscionable 
practising  the  substantial  parts  of  religion ;  not  in  a  frequent 
talking  or  contentious  disputing  about  it«  but  in  a  ready  observe 
ance  of  the  unquestionable  rules  and  prescripts  of  it."— Barrow, 
vol.  i.  sermon  i.  p.  10. 

Note  50,  p.  379. 

The  names  which  learned  men  bear  for  any  length  of  time 
are  usually  well  founded.  If  Duns  Scotua  was  justly  called  the 
most  subtle  Doctor,  Roger  Bacon  the  wonderful,  Bonaventura 
the  seraphic,  Aquinas  the  universal  and  evangelical,  surely 
Hooker  has,  with  equal,  if  not  superior  justice,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  judicious.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  the  Preface  to  his  English 
Grammar,  has  bestowed  the  highest  praise  upon  the  purity  of 
Hooker's  style.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  book  on  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  often  quotes  from  him,  and  calls  him 
**  the  excellent,  the  admirable,  the  best  good  man  of  our  order." 
1  have  ventured  to  call  him  the  immortal,  but  if  the  word  judi- 
cious had  occurred  to  me  I  should  have  preferred  it.  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Gambridge,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  late  most  excellent  Ser- 
mon (see  p.  69),  had  stiled  him  the  great  and  judicious  Hooker : 
and  it  is  with  concern  that  1  find  him  censured  for  doing  so  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  Their  unmerited  severity  reminds 
me  of  an  observation  which  I  once  read  in  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick's Life  of  Bishop  Bramhalli  and  which  they,  who  reverence 
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Mr.  Han,  as  1  do,  will  penise  With  great  |>leasiiFe.  <'  At  tUa 
tittle  also  the  learned,  the  meek,  and  the  judiciovi  Hooker  opeael 
that  fountain  of  reason  that  shall  serve  as  an  inexhaustibk  spring* 
Ibr  this  use,  whose  only  fiiult  is,  that  Ms  researdbes  are  so  deep 
that  those  with  whom  he  deals  having  nothing  to  draw,  are  not 
so  much  instructed  as  they  might  be  by  more  slight  dtsoouiBes, 
because  more  suited  to  their  models  and  capacities."  Bishop 
Bramhairs  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  9. 

In  common  with  all  men  <^  letters,  I  read  with  exqiuiste  do-> 
light  Mr.  Hairs  Sermon  lately  published.    As  compositions,  fata 
former  works  tfre  replete  with  excellence ;  but  his  last  approachea 
to  perfection,  /lera  rov  ^/irov  H^v  x^^  ^X^**     ^^  apologizaa 
for  its  length,  but  the  apology  was  unneeesasry ;  for  oveiy  man 
of  taste  and  virtue  will  apply  to  this  publkatk>n  what  Fhoeion 
said  upon  the  Xti^yaptor  of  Johannea  Mosehoa,  H  itiraafn^r  to 
^iietfiop  6  ovreros  cal  6  OtafiXils  A^ifp  ipnr6fMPin^  oic  kw  r&w 
ffvweraynkvuv  K6por  Karayyoiti.    Bacon  telb  us  that  **  the  eon- 
templative  atheist  is  rare,  and  that  atheism  did  never  perturb 
States,  because  it  makes  men  weary  of  themselves,  as  looking 
no  farther."    But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hall,  that  ''the  present 
times  furnish  a  melancholy  exception  to  this  general  observa- 
tion," and  Mr.  Hall  probably  will  agree  with  Bacon,  that  "  su- 
perstition also  has  been  the  confusion  of  maby  States,  and 
bringeth  in  a  new  primum  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres 
of  govemment."^Bacon's  17th  and  18th  Essays.  The  livdincas 
of  Mr.  Hall's  imagination,  and  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  may 
now  and  then  have  led  him  to  speak  rather  too  stroi^ly  in  each 
of  his  late  publications.    In  the  former,  I  thought  that  he 
ascribed  too  much  to  the  efiects  of  Popery  under  the  French 
monarchy ;  and  in  the  latter,  too  nmcfa  to  the  efitos  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  French  Revolution.    But  in  both  works  he  has  made 
many  wise  and  interesting  observations ;  in  both  he  has  pfe- 
serv«l  a  most  beautifol  and  anhnated  style ;  through  both  he 
has  been  actuated,  I  believe,  by  the  purest  motives ;  and  by  the 
last  more  especially,  he  has  deserved  well  from  every  friend  to 
civilized  society  and  pure  religion.    I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hidi 
stands  in  need  of  any  vindieation  upon  the  score  of  inconsistency; 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  most  able  to  vindicate  himself  against 
accusations  really  strong,  if  such  there  be ;  and  I  am  equally 
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cure  that  he  has  too  much  candour  and  too  much  magoaDimity 
to  persist  in  any  error  which  his  own  sagacity  may  discover*  or 
the  objections  of  his  antagonbts  shall  clearly  prove. 

Having  stated  my  wishes^  that  in  a  few«  I  mean  a  very  few 
instances^  Mr.  Hall  had  been  a  little  more  wary  in  pushing  his 
principles  to  consequences,  which  they  may  not  quite  warrant*  I 
will  give  my  general  opinion  of  him  in  the  words  tliat  were  emp 
ployed  to  describe  a  prelate  whose  writings,  I  believe,  are  femii- 
liar  to  him,  and  whom  he  strongly  resembles,  not  perhaps  in  va- 
riety of  learning,  but  in  fertility  of  imagination,  in  vigour  of 
thinking,  in  rectitude  of  intention,  and  holiness  of  life.  Yes, 
Mr.  Hall,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  "  has  the  eloquence  of  an  orator, 
the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profound- 
ness of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint.**— See  the  Funeral 
Sermon  upon  Jerem.  Taylor,  by  Dr.  Rush,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

Sincere  as  my  attachment  is  to  Protestantism,  I  confiess  that  I 
have  been  pained  by  some  outrageous  invectives  that  have  been 
lately  thrown  out  against  the  Church  of  Rome }  and  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  I  must  further  confess,  that  they  appear  to  me  not 
only  unjust,  but  indiscreet  and  even  inhuman.  Let  me  remind 
the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hall,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Bacon, 
*'  divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many,  introduce  Atheism**-T 
**  that  there  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstitioOf  when  men 
think  they  do  best  by  going  ftirthest  from  what  they  think  the 
superstition  formerly  received,  and  therefore  care  should  be  had 
that  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly 
is  done  when  the  people  b  the  reformer.**  Among  those  who 
censure  Mr.  Hall,  there  may  be  thoughtless  and  injudicious  per- 
sons, who  often  repeat  the  witty  and  decisive  answer  of  Sir  Heruy 
Wooton  to  the  priest,  who  asked,  "  where  was  your  religion  to 
be  found  before  Luther  ?*'  Let  me  then  recal  to  their  memory 
the  advice  which  Sir  Henry  gave  to  one  whose  earnestness  ex^ 
ceeded  his  knowledge,  and  who  was  perpetually  nuling  against 
the  Papists :  *'  Pray,  Sir,  forbear,  'till  you  have  studied  the  points 
better ;  for  the  wise  Italians  have  this  proverb--he  that  under- 
standeth  amiss  concludes  worse ;  and  take  heed  of  thinking,  the 
fiu-ther  you  go  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to 
God.*'  To  men  of  sounder  judgment  and  more  candid  dispoei* 
tionsf  I  would  recommend  the  serious  perusal  of  **  Cassandri 
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CoDsultatio/'  of  Grotiu8*8  notes  upon  it,  and  his  three  replies  t« 
Rivetus.  When  they  read  "  the  Syllabus  librorum  et  Epistola- 
rum  doctorum  aliquot  et  piorum  Tiroruro/'  in  the  third  volume 
of  Grotius's  Works,  they  may  cease  to  think  Mr.  Hall  singular, 
when  be  remarks  in  his  Preface,  "  how  trivial,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  controversies  of  Christians  with  each  other.'*  They  may 
be  disposed  to  join  him  in  his  prayer,  that  *'  Ephraim  may  no 
longer  vex  Juda,  nor  Juda  Ephraim ;"  and  they  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  wise  and  salutary  opinion  of  Grotius,  *'  quam  non 
sit  difficilis  in  Religione  Conciliatio,  si  controvertendi  studiuua 
.vitetur !" 

Note  51,  p.  379. 

For  part  of  this  beautiful  imagery  Hooker  is  indebted  to  the 
I^MbDist.  I  remember  in  the  book  De  Mundo,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  a  very  fine  passage  upon  the  same  subject*  The 
imagery  Is  different  from^that  of  Taylor,  but  it  is  so  cbamuog 
that  no  learned  Christian  will,  I  think,  blame  roe  for  enablii^ 
him  to  compare  it  with  the  quotation  from  Hooker:  KoA^s-cp 
oi  Ip  X^Pfy  icofivfaiov  Jcarap{aKrof ,  cn/rcx^x^  ▼o^  ^  X^^  ^''* 
«l^v,  loB  Srt  Kai  yvva/nar,  ir  ita^6pois  ^utyais  olvripais  col 
p^pvrkpau  fjUap  iLpfiorlav  ifjtfieXfj  Ktpayffvmatf,  oCrtts  i\€i  cai 
iwl  Tov  ro  cvfjLway  iiiirorros  9eov*  rora  yap  ro  AnitOtr  tvh69i^y 
w>  TOV  f€pwyvfi»s  hy  Kopv^lov  rpoffayopevderros,  Kiyetrat  itkv 
TO.  Horpa  htij  Koi  b  &vfjiiras  ovparos'  wopeverai  hi  hirras  iropc/ac  6 
wafi^ails  ^Xcor  rp  ftiy^  ^fiipay  Kai  wkto.  iiopiSurf  i^raroXj  roi 
Meref  rf  Se,  riu  ritrtrapas  Apat  Hy^y  tov  Irovf,  wp6ir9^  re 
p6p€iosy  Kol  Mem  y6rtos  iitpl4pTmy.*^AxiBtoi\t,  edit.  Duval* 
vol.  i.  p.  613, 

In  a  tone  more  peremptory  than  usual,  Fabridus  pronouneea 
the  book  de  Mundo  to  be  the  work  of  Aristotle;  but  Harks  and 
his  learned  coadjutor  have  given  what  I  think  weighty  reasons 
ibr  considering  it  as  spurious ;  and  I  confess,  that  so  far  as  any 
internal  proofs  can  be  found  in  the  style  or  the  matter,  they  are 
in  favour  of  Harles*s  decision. — See  Fabric.  Bibliothec.  Orac.  by 
Haries,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^4. 

I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  from  the  paragraph  In  p.  979» 
beginning, ''  If  nature,*'  to  the  paragraph  in  p.  384,  endiog  with 
'*  Governor  of  the  world,**  no  part  was  preached. 
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Note  52,  p.  380. 

Shall  philosophy  be  permitted  to  trifle  with  the  affection  to 
which  religion  itself  has,  by  silence,  paid  the  most  marked  re- 
spect ?  "  In  the  Decalogue/'  says  Adam  Smithy  ''we  are  com- 
manded to  honour  our  father  and  mother.  No  mention  b  made 
of  the  love  of  our  children ;  nature  had  sufficiently  prepared  us 
for  the  performance  of  the  latter  duty.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  348. 

NoTB  53,  p.  380. 

In  respect  to  every  social  duty,  we  may  grant,  nihil  per  se 
quemquam  decere — referre,  quid,  cui,  quando,  quare,  ubi,  et 
cetera,  sine  quibus  facile  ratio  non  consiiterit.  Seneca  de  beee* 
ficib,  liber  8d.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  most  vir- 
tuous person  is  to  be  preferred.  But  how  is  this  safficientiy  to 
be  ascertained  ?  How  can  the  comparative  worth  of  men 
(which,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  it  is  granted 
that  we  cannot  often  settle,  see  Political  Justice,  vol.  i.  p.  1S0)> 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  the  degree  in  which  we  are  to  suc- 
cour distress  ?  Is  it  not  farther  granted  (page  133),  that  when 
a  person  in  distress  applies  to  us  for  relief,  it  is  our  duty  to  be- 
stow it,  and  that  we  commit  a  breach  of  duty  in  refusing  it } 
But  upon  what  is  the  duty  really  founded  ?  Surely  upon  the 
distresses  of  others,  and  upon  our  power  to  relieve  them ;  not 
upon  their  merit,  and  our  power  to  measure  it.  "  We  are  di- 
rected to  take  the  pattern  of  our  charity  from  our  self-Jove,  and 
taught  to  love  our  neighbour,  not  as  we  do  our  child,  our  bro- 
ther, or  our  friend,  but  as  we  do  ourselves :  now  we  do  not 
love  ourselves  for  being  handsome,  wiscj  or  witty,  or  good  tem- 
pered, or  accomplished,  or  virtuous,  or  bom  in  such  a  place 
or  hunily,  nor  for  any  adjunct  or  circumstance  observed  in  U3» 
but  for  being  ourselves.  If  we  be  distempered,  deformed^ 
wretched^  and  involved  in  crimes,  this  does  not  abate  our  fond- 
ness, which  rests  directly  upon  the  person :  and  from  hence  we 
may  learn  to  bear  a  like  personal  regard  for  others,  however 
circumstanced." — ^Tucker  upon  Charity,  voL  ili  part  ii.  Post. 
'Works,  p.  359. 
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But»  majr  not  the  principle  of  relieving  distress,  be  limited 
by  the  consideration  that  relief  may  in  some  instances  "  inflict 
an  injury  of  superior  magnitude  upon  myself  or  society  ?** 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  injuiy.  L^t  us«  however, 
suppose  it  to  mean  physical  harm.  If  the  harm,  after  a  balance 
of  circumstances,  appears  greater  to  society  than  the  good  we 
do  to  an  individual ;  then,  neither  the  circumstance  of  his  dis- 
IreaA,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  either  of  his  bein^  a  child, 
a  parent,  a  benefactor^  or  a  friend,  can  warrant  the  greater 
harm  i  for  the  greater  physical  harm,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  a 
moral  injury.  Yet  this,  surely,  has  been  long  known^  and  per- 
haps was  never  disputed  by  any  man  of  sense. 

But,  do  the  occurrences  of  common  life  often  require  such 
nice  and  accurate  comparisons  ?  Do  not  the  circumstances 
which  constitute  material  dififerences,  present  thenMelves,  and 
without  any  deliberate  eflfort  of  our  own  excite  a  correspondent 
degree  of  right  aflection,  and  determine  us  ultimately  to  a  right 
choice?  Is  the  practice  of  ''weighing  grains  and  scruples'* 
likely  to  produce  more  good  than  evil^  where  the  interests  of 
many  relations  or  benefactors  are  concerned;  and  would  our 
social  affections  be  more  amiable  or  more  useful,  from  the  o^ 
cious  intrusions  of  reason  ?  My  fixed  opinion  perfectly  agrees 
with  that  of  Plutarch  :  his  words  are  remarkable^  and  contain 
all  the  great  principles,  by  which  the  dispute  ought  to  be  de- 
cided— roi/s  ijAy  AXkorplovs  (is  IXeye  BcSppaffros)  ov  ftKovrra 
iei  Kplytiy,  &XXa  Kplvarra  fjuXely^oirov  bk  if  ^viris  iiytfiovlay  rp 
Kpiffti  TTpos  eyyoiay,  ov  biiwffiy,  oifbk  iiyafiiyti  roy  dpvXXovfieyor 
rHy  AXmv  fiibifiyoy,  dXXa  avyycyiyyriKe  rtjy  &px^y  r^s  ^tXias, 
eyravBa  bei  firi  iriKpovs  eJyai,  firjbk  iLKpifteXs  rdy  itfioprrf/jbdn^r 
i^era^ds. — PluUrch  de  Fraterno  Amore,  482.  But,  I  fear> 
that  under  the  pretence  of  regard  to  the  general  good«  some 
motive  less  honourable  would  lead  us  to  these  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, when  we  were  considering,  whether  consistently  with 
that  good  we  were  to  grant  or  refuse  succour  to  a  friend  with 
many  foults ;  or  whether,  in  consequence  of  those  faults,  we 
should  give  the  preference  to  a  stranger  whom  we  esteemed  more 
virtuous.  A  small  share  of  ingenuity  would  suggest  difficulties, 
which,  like  the  ignav^g  rattoaei  of  the  sceptics,  would  suspend  all 
•etion }  or,  like  the  more  pernicious  subtleties  of  the  casQiitl» 
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would  furnish  us  with  fjolliatives  for  acting  according  to  tha 
secret  dictates  of  selfishness,  or  tanit  j>  or  prejudice. 

Again,  if  the  harm  done  to  ourselves  be  greater  than  the 
good  done  to  another,  numberless  circumstances  roust  be  taken 
into  the  account  before  we  can  be  justified  in  granting  or  refusing. 
Bui  to  grant  where  the  greater  harm  is  done  to  ourselves  is,  in 
many  circumstances,  a  duty ;  and  the  performance  of  that  duty 
shews  the  predominance  of  the  social  affections  over  the  selfish. 
*'  Charity  seeketh  not  its  own/'  It  will  sometimes  relinquish 
the  greater  good  to  itself,  that  it  may  procure  the  less  for  ano«> 
Cher  man ;  and  sometimes  it  will  incur  the  greater  evil,  in  order 
to  avert  from  another  man  the  less. 

In  the  page  of  Political  Justice,  where  it  is  represented  as  our 
duty  to  relieve  a  person  in  distress,  the  ground  of  the  duty  seems 
to  be  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  writers  own  mind,  the  distress 
itself  3  and  in  truth  we  in  most  cases  act  virtuously  when  we 
follow  the  impulses  of  compassion,  excited  by  the  view  of  dis<- 
tress.  But  if  the  moral  worth  of  man  be  made  the  only  aCand* 
ard,  by  which  our  relief  is  to  be  measured,  let  it  be  remcm* 
bered  that  we  are  continually  exposed  to  error ;  that  our  pre*- 
judkes  and  our  passions  often  prevent  us  firom  seemg  the  truth  i 
and  that  our  bad  dispositions  and  bad  habits  would  sometimes 
make  us  disregard  it,  even  when  we  do  see  it  The  distress  of 
men  excites  our  pity:  the  moral  worth  of  men  excites  oar 
esteem.  We  are  often  influenced  by  both  in  doing  good  to  our 
fcUow-creatures,  and  we  may  be  influenced  so  to  do  by  either, 
in  the  absence  of  the  other.  But  in  the  conflict  between  esteem 
for  one  man  and  compassion  for  another,  various  circumstances, 
distinct  from  the  comparative  moral  worth  of  the  claimants,  and 
perhaps  more  easy  to  be  ascertained,  may  concur,  to  justify  us  in 
acting  from  compassion,  rather  than  esteem ;  and  the  general 
good  of  society,  as  included  in  the  good  of  the  individual,  would 
thus  be  most  efiectually  promoted. 

Butler  has  tokl  us  all  that  we  need  know  for  the  general  m- 
gulation  of  our  conduct  «'  It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that 
notkie  should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circumstances,  and  charac- 
ters, which  seem  to  call  forth  afiections  of  various  sorts.  Thus 
▼use  may  be  thought  the  ol^t  of  pity  and  indignation,  folly  of 
pity  and  hiughter.    How  far  this  is  stnctly  tnic  I  shall  not 
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enquire  i  but  only  observe  upon  the  appearance,  how  much 
more  humane  it  is  to  yield  and  give  scope  to  affections  ivhicb 
are  more  directly  in  favour  of  and  friendly  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  i  and  that  there  is  plainly  much  less  dangler  of  being 
led  wrong  by  these  than  by  the  other." — Serm.  vi.  p.  lOO. 

If  the  appeal  in  any  doubtful  case  lay  between  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Butler  and  that  of  any  modern  theorist  whatsoever,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  about  the  answer  which  it  becomes 
me  to  give,  as  an  agent  who  is  responsible  both  to  God  and 


Must  I  not  ''  do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  discover  the 
truth  ?**  Perhaps  so^  if  the  good  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
covering it.  But  the  question  is,  what  are  the  truths  which  in 
any  given  circumstances  I  am  most  required  to  investigate? 
What,  I  am  most  able  to  discover  ?  What,  I  am  chiefly  obliged 
to  take  into  the  account,  when  they  are  discovered  ?  There  are 
many  other  truths  besides  the  positive  or  comparative  worth  of 
a  fellow-creature  which  lie  within  my  reach ;  truths,  of  which 
the  knowledge  is  necessary  to  regulate  my  conduct  towards  him ; 
truths,  which  in  the  moment  of  action  may  render  it  proper  for 
me  no  farther  to  regard  his  moral  defects  than  to  avoid  both 
the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  giving  them  encouragement. 
The  domestic,  and  other  social  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
me,  are  truths ;  the  benefits  which  he  has  confered  on  me,  are 
truths  ;  the  immediate  d^ree,  and  the  future  consequences  of 
bis  misery,  are  truths ;  the  chances  which  he  has,  or  has  not, 
of  receiving  adequate  succour  horn  any  other  person  than  myself, 
are  truths.  Some  of  them  may  be  known  with  certainty,  others 
may  be  calculated  with  probability  ',  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  and  the  calculation  of  the  other,  will  not  be  focilitated 
by  the  rules  of  some  modern  systems  of  philosophy  5  and  as  to 
the  utility  of  those  rules  in  producing  a  right  conduct,  I  confess 
myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  in  what  it  consists.  The  rules  of 
justice,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  are  indeed  fixed, 
and  so  ^  as  they  have  the  force  of  general  rules  applicable  to 
any  case  under  all  its  circumstances,  they  must  not  be  violated, 
either  from  any  strong  impulse  of  our  a£feclions,  or  from  any 
notions  which  individuals  may  have  formed  of  general  good. 
Gratitude  itself,  as  we  may  hereafter  see,  is  a  virtue  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  general  apprehensions  of  mankind^  approaches' 
more  nearly  than  almost  any  other  social  virtue  to  justice.  Yet 
a  very  sagacious  writer  has  shewn  us  that^  "  however  we  may 
approve  of  a  sentiment  which  prompts  the  receiver  of  a  benefit 
to  reward  his  benefactor^  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  by  rules  the 
degree  of  that  reward/*  "  The  general  rules,"  says  he,  "  of 
almost  all  the  virtues,  the  general  rules  which  determine  what 
are  the  offices  of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  generosity,  of  gra- 
titude, of  friendship,  are  in  many  respects  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate, admit  of  so  many  exceptions,  and  require  so  many  mo- 
difications, that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  regulate  our  conduct 
entirely  by  a  regard  to  them.  The  common  proverbial  maxims 
of  prudence  being  founded  in  universal  experience  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  general  rules  which  can  be  given  about  it.  To 
affect,  however,  a  very  strict  and  literal  adherence  to  them« 
would  evidently  be  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  pedantry. 
Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  gratitude  is  that 
perhaps  of  which  the  rules  are  the  most  precise,  and  admit  of  the 
fewest  exceptions.  That  as  soon  as  we  can,  we  should  make  a 
return  of  equal,  and  if  possible  of  superior  value  to  the  ser- 
vices we  have  received,  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  plain  nile, 
and  which  admitted  of  scarce  any  exceptions.  Upon  the  most 
superficial  examination,  however,  this  rule  will  appear  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of  ten 
thousand  exceptions.  If  your  benefactor  attended  you  in  your 
sickness,  ought  you  to  attend  him  in  his  ?  or,  can  you  fulfil 
the  obligation  of  gratitude  by  making  a  return  of  a  different 
kind  ?  If  you  ought  to  attend  him,  how  long  ought  you  to 
attend  him  ?  the  same  time  which  he  attended  you,  or  longer  ? 
and  how  much  longer  ?  If  your  friend  lent  you  money  in  your 
distress,  ought  you  to  lend  him  money  in  his?  How  much 
ought  you  to  lend  him  ?  When  ought  you  to  lend  him  ? 
Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  month  ?  And  for  how  long  a 
time  ?  It  is  evident  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  by 
which  a  precise  answer  can  in  all  cases  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions.  The  difierence  between  his  character  and  your*s,  be- 
tween his  circumstances  and  your*s,  may  be  such,  that  you  may 
be  perfectly  grateful  and  justly  refuse  to  lend  him  a  halfpenny  j 
and  on  the  contrary,  you  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even  to  give 
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bim  ten  times  the  sum  which  he  lent  jou»  and  jet  be  justly  ae* 
cosed  of  the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  of  not  having  fulfilled  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  obligation  you  lie  under/* — Smith's  Moral 
Sentiments,  toI.  i.  p.  43T* 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  sentimeat  o£  wr 
gratitude,  and  to  the  actions  flowii^  from  ii«  "  £xamiM," 
says  Mr.  Hiune,  "  the  crime  of  ingratitude^  which  baa  plaes 
wherever  we  observe  good  will  expressed  and  known,  tc^gotlur 
vnth  good  offices  performed  on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of  |&- 
will  or  indifierence,  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the  other. 
Anatomize  all  these  circumstances,  and  esian^iBe  by  your  rsa- 
aon  idone  in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame;  you  never 
will  come  to  any  issue  or  conclusion." 

'<  Reason  ju^es  of  matter  of  fact  and  relations.'*  "  There 
is  no  matter  of  fact  which  can  be  called  crime;  the  ilUwiU  or 
the  indifference  reside  in  the  persons  who  are  ungrateful ;  thcjr 
are  not  slways  crimes,  but  become  so  when  directed  towards 
persons  who  have  before  displayed  good-will  towards  us,'*  As 
to  the  relation  to  be  considered  here,  "  it  coosists  in  the  rela- 
tion of  contrariety,  between  good-*will  and  good  offices  in  oo^ 
and  ill-will  and  ill  offices  in  another;  but  the  relation  of  con* 
trariety  does  not  prove  the  crime ;  for  if  a  person  has  ill-wiU 
and  111  offices  towards  me,  and  if  I  have  indifiference  towards 
him  and  do  him  good  offices,  he  has  the  same  relation  of 
contrariety  towards  me,  yet  my  eonduct  is  ojften  highly  kuidable* 
Therefore  we  never  can  rest  immorality  on  relations,  but  most 
have  recourse  to  sentiment.*'  Upon  the  whole  be  states^  that 
*'  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  individual  fsct; 
but  arises  from  a  complication  of  circumscance^  which  being 
presented  to  the  spectator^  excites  the  sentiment  of  blame  ij  the 
particular  structure  and  fiibric  of  his  nttnd.*'«^Vol.  IL  pi 
361. 

This  account  of  ingratitude  I  allow,  with  Dr,  Keidf  to  hs 
"  true  and  intelligible  ;*'  but  with  him  I  imderstand  the  word 
sentiment  to  imply  a  judgment  accompanied  with  feelipg,  not 
a  mere  feeling  without  judgment — Eleid*s  Essays^  p.  48^ 

Now  that  reason  which  has  been  employed  to  invent  rules 
for  gratitude,  implies  judgment  without  feeling ;  and  if  it  bo 
qpable  to  analyze  the  sentiment  of  ingratitude  itself  it  must 
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be  equally  unable  to  furnish  rules  for  measuring  the  d^reet 
of  ungrateful  actions. 

If,  then,  general  rules  about  gratitude  are  confessedly  so  loose, 
must  we  conclude  that  men  know  not  how  to  be  grateful  ?  Ex- 
perience proTes  the  contrary.  Where  the  affection  is  stroog» 
where  the  intentions  of  him  that  feels  it  are  sincere,  wtiere  his 
exertions  are  active,  and  bis  general  disposition  is  benerolent, 
small  is  the  danger  of  error  in  defect  or  in  excess* 

In  regard  to  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  for  de* 
termining  whether  we  are  to  assist  a  virtuous  man,  or  a  bene- 
factor  less  virtuous,  1  would  say  of  them,  as  Adam  Smith  says 
of  the  works  of  the  Casuists,  **  That  they  attempt  to  direct 
by  precise  rules  what  it  generally  belongs  only  to  feeling  and 
sentiment  to  judge  of.  They  could  be  of  little  use  to  one  who 
should  consult  them  upon  occasion,  even  supposing  their  de> 
cisions  to  be  just,  because,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
cases  collected  in  them,  yet  upon  account  of  the  still  greater  va- 
riety of  possible  circumstances,  it  is  a  chance  if  among  all  those 
cases  there  be  found  one  exactly  parallel  to  that  under  consi- 
deration. None  of  them  tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous 
and  noble ;  none  of  them  tend  to  soften  us  to  what  is  gentle 
and  humane ;  many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to 
teach  us  to  chicane  with  our  own  consciences  i  and  by  their  vain 
subtilties,  serve  to  authorize  innumerable  evasive  refinements 
with  regard  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  our  doty.*'— Vol.  ii* 
p.  393. 

Should  it,  however,  be  asked,  whether  the  general  character 
of  a  benefactor,  or  his  motives  upon  any  particular  occasion  to 
confer  a  benefit,  are  to  be  totally  disregarded  ?  my  answer  is^ 
that  they  are  not.  But,  without  giving  any  countenance  to  the 
rules  which  have  sometimes  been  laid  down  for  our  behaviour,  I 
will  state  clearly  from  Adam  Smith,  some  oonsideretions  which 
have  been  confusedly  and  darkly  insisted  upon  by  other  authom. 

"  What  gratitude  chiefly  desires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  be* 
nefactor  feel  pleasure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make  him  conscious 
that  he  meets  with  this  reward  in  consequence  of  his  past  con* 
duct,  to  make  him  pleased  with  that  conduct,  and  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  person  upon  whom  he  bestowed  bis  good  offices  was 
not  unworthy  of  them.    What  most  of  all  charms  us  in  our  be- 
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aefactor  u  the  concord  between  his  sentiments  and  our  oim, 
with  regard  to  what  interests  us  so  nearly  as  the  worth  of  oar 
own  character,  and  the  esteem  that  is  due  to  us.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  find  a  person  who  values  us  as  we  value  onrselves, 
and  distinguishes  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  with  an  atten- 
tion not  unlike  that  with  which  we  distingubh  ourselves.  To 
si«ntain  in  him  these  agreeable  and  flattering  sentiments  is 
oneof  the  chief  ends  proposed  by  the  returns  we  are  disposed 
to  make  to  him.  A  generous  mind  often  disdains  the  inter- 
ested thought  of  extorting  new  ftivours  from  its  benefactor, 
by  what  may  be  called  the  importunities  of  its  gratitude.  But 
to  preserve,  and  to  increase  his  esteem,  is  an  interest  which  the 
greatest  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its  attention.  And 
this  is  the  foundation  of  what  I  formerly  observed,  that  when 
we  cannot  enter  into  the  motives  of  our  benefactor,  when  his 
conduct  and  character  appear  unworthy  of  our  approbation,  let 
his  services  be  ever  so  great,  our  gratitude  is  always  sensibly 
diminished."-*-Vol.  i.  p.  ^8. 

Here  we  have  a  statement  of  facts,  not  a  code  of  rules.  Con- 
sidered as  a  statement,  it  is  very  intelligible,  it  is  very  just, 
too,  and  it  is,  moreover,  so  very  obvious  tom  eveiy  man's 
experience,  that  no  man  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  his  gratitude.  His  sentiments  will  suggest 
the  whole,  without  any  assistance  from  the  severe  and  minute 
operations  of  his  reason,  as  the  word  is  understood  by  some 
writers. 

Esteem  for  virtue,  and  indignation  against  vice,  are  natural 
affections,  and  they  are  so  conducive  both  to  general  and  parti- 
cular good,  that  we  must  often  wish  the  profession  of  them  more 
sincere,  the  feeling  of  them  more  intense,  and  the  efiects  of 
them  more  frequent  than  they  generally  are.  But  gratitude, 
and  filial  or  parental  love,  are  affections  equally  natural,  and 
when  they  operate  only  in  a  just  proportion  to  other  affections, 
requiring  other  duties,  they  also  contribute  both  directly  to  par- 
ticular and  indirectly  to  general  good.  The  presence  of  them 
is  one  of  the  virtues  which  attract  our  esteem,  and  the  absence  of 
them  one  of  the  vices  which  provoke  our  indignation.  I  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  being  sometimes  parts  of  virtue,  and 
often  the  instruments  of  happiness,  they  ought  not  to  be  «a- 
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dudttl  from  any  system  which  professes  to  instnict  us  in  vir- 
tue»  or  to  guide  us  to  hapinness.  I  farther  contend^  that  they 
would  be  less  meritorioos,  and  less  salutary.  If  they  were  per-* 
mitted  to  influence  our  behariour  solely  hy  the  measure  of  moral 
merit  or  demerit  In  their  objects.  Nay,  I  contend  still  further^ 
that  virtue  may  exist  under  dreumstances  where  the  qvantity 
of  moral  worth  In  a  fellow-creature  is  not  regarded,  as,  Ibr  in- 
stance, in  the  feeUng  of  compassion,  and  in  the  acts  to  which 
compassion  prompts  us,  towards  distreai  considered  merely  as 
distress.  And  it  may  exist  also  under  circumstances  where  the 
want  of  moral  worth  is  not  considered,  as  in  foi^veness,  and 
in  the  acts  to  which  forgivenettt  incites  us,  towards  an  en?ioiis 
rival,  or  a  malicious  enemy* 

In  regard  to  friends,  children,  or  bene&ctors,  the  direct  causes 
which  call  our  afiections  into  action,  are  the  relative  sitaatiooi  or 
the  relative  deserts  of  our  fellow-creaturce.  Bat  the  indirect 
causes  of  restraining  those  affections  are  accldental*-*>they  may 
vary  indefinitely— *they  cannot  be  illustrated  by  extreme  tsases, 
nor  do  they  admit  any  rules  clear,  precise,  and  comprehensive. 
The  former  causes  can  be  ascertained  more  easily  and  more 
frequently  than  the  latter ;  and  in  practical  cases  (for  of  specu- 
lative and  hypothetical  ones,  there  is  no  end,  and  Indeed  no  use), 
the  latter  can  rarely  have  such  force  as  to  supersede  entisely 
the  moral  obligations  which  result  from  the  former. 

General  benevolence  requires,  doubtless,  that  vre  should  con* 
dder  the  virtue  of  another  man,  as  one  of  the  causes  for  wfaieh 
he  may  become  an  object  of  kind  afifisction  and  kind  offices; 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  causes.  '*  Our  understanding 
and  power,**  says  Hutcheson,  '*  are  limited,  so  that  we  cannot 
know  many  other  natures,  nor  Is  our  utmost  power  capable  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  many :  our  actions  are  therefbre 
influenced  by  some  stronger  aflections  than  this  general  bene* 
voIence«  There  are  certain  qualities  found  in  some  beings  more 
than  in  others,  which  excite  stronger  degrees  of  good-will,  and 
determine  our  attention  to  their  Interests,  while  that  of  others 
is  neglected.  The  ties  of  blood,  benefits  confbned  upon  us, 
and  the  observation  of  virtue  in  others,  raise  much  more  vigo- 
rous aflections,  than  that  general  benevolence  which  we  may 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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have  toward  all.    These  qualities,  or  relations  we  may  call  the 
causes  of  love/'— Hutchesoa  on  the  Passions,  page  309. 

More  than  once  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  doo 
trines  of  the   new  philosophy  are  founded  upon  partial  and 
confused  views  of  real  facts,  and  become  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous  by  the  excess  to  which  they  are  indiscriminately  piisbecL 
*'  Among  the  irregularities  of  our  natural  sentiments^**  Smith 
says,  "  our  love    and  admiration  for  some  virtues  is  «uch, 
that  we  would  wish  to  bestow  upon  them  all  sorts  of  honours 
and  rewards,  even  those  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  the 
proper  recompences  of  some  other  qualities  with  which  those 
virtues  are  not  always  accompanied.    But  nature  bestows  upon 
every  virtue  and  every  vice  that  precise  reward  or  pimishment 
which  is  best  fitted  to  encfourage  the  one,  or  to  restrain  the 
titter.    She  is  directed  by  this  sole  consideration,  and  pays  little 
r^;ard  to  the  different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  which  the^ 
may  seem  to  possess  in  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  man.** — 
1.420.    Now,  supposing  our  modem  philanthropists  to  be  ac- 
tuated,  not   by  an  undue  love  of  paradox,  but  by  a  sincere 
regard  for  virtue,  still  I  must  contend  that  they  are  mbtaken, 
when  they  would  transfer  to  the  virtuous  man  those  rewards 
which  are  due  to  the  benefactor.     The  same  voice  of  nature 
which  prompts  us  to  reward  the  one,  prompts  us  also  to  reward 
the  other;   and  the  same  course  of  moral  causes  and  effects 
which  procures  a  reward  for  the  one,  procures  it  also  for  the 
other.    The  proper  reward  of  a  benefit  conferred  is  the  return 
of  benefit.    "  The  proper  rewards  of  truth,  justice,  and  hor 
manity,*'  says  Smith,  "  are  the  confidence,  the  esteem,  and  love 
of  those  we  live  with.    Humanity  does  not  desire  to  be  great,  but 
to  be  belo\'ed.    It  is  not  in  being  rich  that  truth  and  justice 
would  rejoice,  but  in  being  trusted  and  believed,  recompences 
which  those  virtues  always  acquire.** — P.  416.    But  when  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  neglect  the  benefactor,  and  to  prefer  as 
the  object  of  benefits  from  ourselves  the  more  virtuous  man» 
we  not  only  withdraw  from  that  benefactor  the  recompence  due 
to  his  acts  of  kindness  towards  ourselves,  but  virtually  inflict  a 
kind  of  punbhment  upon  him  for  the  want  of  equal  worth. 
We  give  to  the  virtuous  man  a  reward  which  he  did  not  seek, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  we  refuse  to  the  benefactor  a  reward 
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to  which  by  the  common  sentiments  and  the  common  prac-* 
tice  of  mankind  he  is  evidently  entitled.  But  if  the  person 
thus  preferred  were  in  reality  a  virtuous  man,  he  might  not 
be  in  haste  to  accept  the  kindness  that  was  offered  him  upon 
such  conditions,  he  might  feel  the  dignity  of  conscious  worth 
insulted  by  the  mockery  of  such  homage^  he  might  disdain  to 
take  any  share  in  the  unhallowed  spoils  holden  out  to  him  by 
ingratitude. 

If  it  were  my  misfortune  to  meet  with  any  human  being  who 
should  maintain,  that  the  moral  deserts  of  his  fellow-creatures 
are  the  only  measure  for  his  kindness  towards  them>  and  that  by 
disregarding  all  other  measures  he  would  himself  act  most  con- 
formably to  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  most  effectually  for  the 
happiness  of  his  species,  I  should,  for  the  refutation  of  his  error, 
fix  upon  the  claims  of  a  bene&ctor  to  whom  he  objects  some 
faults^  and  I  should  expostulate  with  the  objector  in  these  serious 
terms: 

Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another?  Who  hath  laid  open  to 
thee  every  thought  of  thy  benefactor's  heart,  or  made  to  thee 
every  eflRect,  and  every  tendency  of  his  actions,  known  ?  Who 
hath  revealed  to  thee  every  extenuating  circumstance  of  his  mis- 
conduct^ or  every  secret,  minute,  and  exquisitely  delicate  motive, 
which  in  the  sight  of  heaven  may  have  enhanced  the  merit  of  his 
better  deeds  }  Who  has  thrown  open  to  thy  view  the  register  in 
which  are  recorded  all  that  he  hath  done  well,  and  all  that  he 
haih  done  amiss,  "  from  his  youth  upward  even  until  now  ?"  If 
the  tree  which  is  very  good  can  easily  be  discerned  from  the  tree 
which  is  very  corrupt,  yet  in  most  of  the  objects  that  are  placed 
before  thee,  canst  thou  determine  how  many  blossoms  of  virtue 
have  faded  away  by  want  of  nourishment,  from  opportunity,  or 
encouragement,  or  example  ?  How  many  have  reached  their 
fo\\  maturity,  unobserved  by  thee  ?  How  many  roots  of  good  in- 
tention may  yet  be  exempt  from  decay,  and  in  due  season  bring 
forth  fruit,  some  ten,  and  some  an  hundred  fold  > 

And,  besides  all  this— In  searching  for  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  art  thou  quite  sure  that  the  beam  is  cast  out  from 
thine  own  >  Art  thou  superior  to  the  wayward  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation ?  to  the  mechanical  force  of  custom — to  the  blind  impe- 
tuosity of  appetite— to  the  sudden  and  irregular  sallies  of  imagi- 
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niition«-4o  tte  hiu  eolouriiigs  in  which  fNwioii  la  wont  to  deoo* 
mte  or  to  blicken  tht  otjects  of  douie  or  of  averaum  ?  Ami 
while  thou  art  sut^t  to  all,  or  to  mny,  of  those  iqiperfiectioDi.  ii 
H  aot  probable  that  to  aome  Tirtiias  thou  UMjest  be  more  partid, 
aad  more  indulgent  to  aoaie  vktBj  than  *'  the  wkdom  whidi  ii 
finom  above**  may  warrant  ?  Gonaeioui  thou  mayeat  be  of  eiTan» 
of  iflfirmitiea,  of  evil  diapoaitions*  or  of  evil  habita ',  and  while 
the  atinga  of  affliction,  or  the  ahafts  of  adversity  pierce  thy  aoul, 
if  they  with  whom  thou  baat  wept  when  they  wept,  and  njoieed 
when  they  rejoiced,  ahoiild  make  thee  no  return  of  empathy 
and  auceour»^-4f  under  pretencea  of  a  regard  to  truth,  they  ahouU 
add  insult  to  neglect,-— if  from  pleas  of  conformity  to  juatioe, 
they  should  recount  thy  &ult8»  instead  of  assuaging  thy  aorrows, 
—is  it  possible  that  thou  aliouldcBt  consider  them  as  doing  to  an* 
other  man,  what  another  man,  even  in  their  estimation,  ought  to 
do  unto  them  ?  As  a  comforter,  who  is  called  upon  to  iMlmiaiiltf 
comfort,  thou  canst  not  err }  but  as  a  self-appointed  judge,  thou 
mayest  err,  and  injure  by  error.  Unknown  thou  must  be  in  part 
to  thyself,  and  thy  beneCEMstor,  in  the  whole  esetait  of  hbagenefi 
is  yet  m<Hie  unknown.  But  his  good  will  and  good  senricea  to 
thee  are  known,  and  known  to  thee  would  be  thy  duty  alao»  if 
the  voice  of  nature  within  thee  were  heard.  Turn  avray  then 
from  the  refinements  of  vain  philoaopy,  and  ask  thy  own  heart, 
for  <'  it  will  tdl  thee  more  than  seven  watchmen  vrho  alt  on  a 
high  tower." — Eocles.  xxxvii.  14. 

NoTB  54,  p.  380. 

The  consequences  ''  of  the  radical  position,  that  we  an 
bound  in  justice  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  that  all  moral 
duty  ia  comprised  in  justice,"  are  stated  with  great  cleamew  by 
Mr.  Green:  ''Allow  the  first  position,**  sayahe,  ''and  all  the 
inferences  follow  so  clearly,  and  irreaiatibly,  that  it  aeema  impoa* 
aible  to  elude  their  force,  however  aubversive  they  may  be  of  the 
principlea  which  have  hitherto  governed  the  conduct  of  mui- 
kind. 

"  If  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power, 
to  produce  the  greateat  aum  of  happineaa  in  aentient  natuiej 
which  it  is  within  the  compass  of  our  factilties  to  effect,  theni 
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doubtless^  justice  being  altogetber  an  inflexfible  dutj,  admitting 
no  dispensation,  no  remission,  no,  not  for  a  mom^it,  our  whole 
inind  must  be  solely  directed  to  this  single  purpose ;  and  the 
desire  to  effect  it  must  constitute  the  only  legitimate  motive  of 
human  action.  Then,  whatever  leads  us  to  act  upon  any  other 
incitement,  or  with  any  other  irkw,  must  be  extirpated  or  sub* 
dued,  as  revolting  agsdnst  the  rales  of  justice.  Then»  every  pas* 
sion  and  emotion  of  the  human  heart  must  be  eztingaished  as 
abhorrent  to  our  duty ;  It  being  in  the  essence  of  aU  allectioai 
of  this  kind,  to  prompt  tts  to  act  upon  particular  motives,  some-^ 
times  not  apparently  conducive  to  the  general  good,  and  never 
certainly  gromided  upon  it  Then  patriotism,  friendship,  grati- 
lude,  affection,  pity,  all  the  public  and  private  virtues,  all  the 
social  and  domestic  charities,  which  have  hitherto  been  consi* 
dered  as  the  best  blessings  and  surest  hope,  as  well  as  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  our  nature,  mnst  be  eiectually  rooted  from  oor 
feelings,  as  creating  an  unjust  preference  in  fevour  of  certain  in- 
dividuals, or  descriptions  of  individuals,  independently  of  their 
disposition  and  their  power  to  co-qperate  with  us  in  promoting 
the  general  good.  Then,  whatever  obstructs  us  in  the  puinilt 
of  this  good,  is  an  abateable  nuisance.  All  determinate  rules  are 
blind  restrictions.  All  legal  property  is  inveterate  injustice  t  I 
have  a  right  to  as  much  as  I  conceive  wiU  best  enable  me  to  ab» 
eomplish  my  grand  project :  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  any  other 
portion  upon  any  other  title.  AU  law  is  usurpation  upon  reason  $ 
all  judicial  process,  fetters  and  oppression  ^  prevailing  sentiments 
and  manners,  antiquated  prejudice.  If  we  accept  the  principle, 
vie  must  take  the  consequences— they  are  potentially  included.** 
— See  page  15th  of  Mr.  Green's  examination  of  the  leading  prin-» 
dpks  of  the  new  System  of  Morals. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Green,  that  "  what  gives  Ibree  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  new  system  of  morals,  is  the  opinkm 
which  has  lately  prevailed,  that  virtue  consists  altogether  in 
utility— that  it  is  the  beneficial  or  pernicious  tendency  of  any 
action,  which  alone  constitutes  it  virtuous  or  vicious."— See  page 
16th  of  the  above-mentioned  Work.  Mr.  Hume  is  the  avowed, 
and*  perhaps,  the  most  able  advocate  for  that  opinion ;  yet,  he 
allows  to  our  a&ctions  that  force  which  his  followen  deny* 
'*  The  sodal  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  exert  their 
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influence  immediattly,  by  a  direct  tendency  or  lDStiact>  which 
keeps  chiefly  in  view  the  simple  object, — moving^  the  aficcdoost 
and  comprehends  not  any  scheme  or  aystem^  nor  the  consequence 
resulting  from  the  concurrence,  imitation,  or  example  of  others. 
A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  >  transported  by  thatns* 
tural  sympathy,  which  actuates  him,  and  which  aflfords  us  lebuie 
to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
like  circumstances.  A  generous  man  embraces  cheerfully  aa 
opportunity  of  senring  his  friend ;  because  he  then  feeb  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent  aflfections,  nor  is  he  con- 
cerned whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  was  ever  before 
actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove 
their  influence*  In  all  these  cases,  the  social  passions  have  in 
view  a  single  individual  object,  and  punue  alone  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  person  loved  and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are 
satisfied;  in  this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good  resulting 
from  their  benign  influence,  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  it 
also  excites  the  moral  sentiment  of  approbation,  without  any 
reflection  upon  further  consequences,  and  without  the  more  en* 
hurged  views  of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  society." — Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37 1»  372. 
.  If  the  justice  upon  which  some  late  philosophers  have  expa- 
tiated, and  which  tends  to  destroy  all  rights  to  property  and  all 
inequalities  of  possession,  were  realized,  it  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  justice  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  understood.  "  The 
rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  upon  the  particular 
state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  owe  their 
origin  and  existence  to  utility,  which  results  to  the  public  flnom 
their  strict  and  regular  observance.  Reverse,  in  any  considers-^ 
ble  circumstance,  the  condition  of  men ;  produce  extreme  aboa^ 
dance,  or  extreme  necessity:  implant  in  the  human  breast  per- 
fect moderation  and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapaciousness  and  ma- 
lice :  by  rendering  justice  totally  useless,  you  thereby  totally 
destroy  its  essence,  and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind."^* 
fiasays,  vol.  ii.  p.  £54. 

A  man  of  plain  common  sense,  would  be  surprised  to  hear, 
that  a  term  which,  according  to  the  received  opinion  of  oisn* 
kind,  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  property  and  unequal  posset*' 
sion,  should  be  adopted  in  a  system  which  tends  to  destroy  ptf* 
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perty  and  equalize  posseadon— that  a  common  name  ib  given  to- 
subjects  so  widely  different  as  justice,  in  the  language  of  the  old- 
philosophy,  and  justice  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  new- 
thai  the  virtue  which,  according  to  the  old,  derives  its  origin^ 
from  utility,  should  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  virtue 
which,  according  to  the  new,  is  founded  upon  the  same  ge- 
neral principle  of  utility,  and  described  by  the  same  appellation 
of  justice:  "  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites/* 

Note  55,  p.  381. 

Mr.  Green  properly  denies  that,  because  *^  the  end  of  virtue  is 
the  general  good,  it  is  tendency  of  it  to  this  end,  which  deter«- 
mines  us  to  distinguish  it  as  virtue,  and  because  the  final  cause 
of  moral  distinction  is  utility,  therefore  that  utility  must  be  its 
proximate  cause  also." — P.  92.  Nay,  he  aflSrms,  "  that  there  is 
no  single  instance  in  the  whole  moral  economy  of  man,  in  which 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  motive  appointed  to  attain  it. 
Thus  the  end  of  parental  affection  is  the  preservation  of  helpless 
infancy.  But  do  we  love  our  children  on  that  account  ?  The  ul- 
timate end  here  too  is  the  general  good ;  but  does  it  form  any 
part  of  the  incitement  ?" — P.  23.  *'  So  &r,**  says  he,  **  are  we  from 
estimating  virtue  on  this  principle,  that,  if  a  man  could  bring 
himself,  by  any  effort,  to  perform  any  one  of  the  virtues  with  this 
view,  to  dischai^,  for  example,  very  punctually,  all  the  duties 
of  gratitude  and  humanity  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives 
to  such  actions,  without  any  kind  of  grateful  emotion  or  fellow- 
feeling,  but  purely  from  a  conviction  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
such  conduct  to  promote  the  general  good,  he  would  be  an  ob« 
ject  to  us  rather  of  disgust  and  aversion." — P.  97. 

Note  5$,  p.  SSI. 

We  are  told  that,  '<  if  by  gratitude  we  understand  a  senti- 
ment of  preference  which  I  entertain  towards  another  upon  the 
ground  of  my  having  been  the  subject  of  his  benefits,  it  is  no 
part  either  of  justice  or  virtue:'*  and  in  a  note  subjoined  to  this 
sentence  we  are  further  told,  that  ''  this  argument  is  stated  with 
great  clearness  in  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  by 
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Jonathan  Edwaida,  Author  of  a  cetefatated  Work  on  die  Free-^ 
dom  of  die  WiU.**— PoUtical  Jostioe,  v6L  i.  p.  1^9. 

The  principle  contained  in  the  position  aboot  gradtode,  and 
the  ftct  contained  in  the  note  about  Blr.  £dwaniB,  shall  be  con- 
sidered eeparatdy. 

Aa  every  enquiry  concerning  the  merit  of  gratitude  ia  of  the 
highest  importance^  it  becomes  us  to  remember  caivlully  wbaft 
the  question  before  is  not,  aa  well  as  what  it  is. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  any  social  aflfection^  e.  g.  the 
gratitude  we  feel  to  our  beneiisctors,  or  (we  may  add  by  way  of 
illustration  only)  the  love  we  have  for  our  parents,  or  the  r^ard 
we  bear  to  our  country,  may  not  sometimes  be  carried  to  such 
an  excess  as  to  be  criminal. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Blossius  would  hare  been  criminal,  if 
he  had  set  fire  to  the  capitol  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  hie 
penonal  attachment^  and  probably  personal  obligations,  to  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus*— Cicero  de  Amicitia,  vol.  iL  p.  546. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Agesilaus  would  have  been  criminal  if, 
in  obedience  to  his  Esther,  he  had  passed  a  sentence  of  which  his 
conscience  did  not  approve.— •Plutarch,  vol.  it.  p.  534.  edit. 
Xylandri. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Themistodes  was  criminal  when,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Athenian^  he  made  a  proposal  which  the 
Athenians  had  the  magnanimity  to  reject^  Ibr  burning  the  ships 
of  the  Greek  States  which  had  sought  shelter  in  the  harbour  of 
Athens.— Plutarch,  vol.  i.  p.  1122. 

Again,  the  question  is  not  whether  any  oblique  vievfs  of  selfish* 
ness  in  a  bene&ctor,  or  any  general  defects  in  his  moral  chaiac-* 
ter,  may  not  weaken  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  slacken  the 
obligation  to  a  grateful  return — 1  say  weaken,  but  not  ex^trnz 
guish :  slacken,  but  not  supersede. 

Hie  question  is,  whether  simply,  universally,  in  the  presence 
or  in  the  absence  of  any  cdllateral  considerations  whatsoever, 
the  ''sentiment  of  preference  which  I  entertain  towards  another 
upon  the  ground  of  my  having  been  the  subject  of  his  ben^ts 
be,  or  be  not,  a  part  either  of  justice  or  virtue." 

Seneca,  I  remember,  where  he  is  enquiring  **  a  quibus  aecipi* 
endum  esset  beneficium,**  and  wliere  he  answen,  ^  ab  his  quibus 
dedissc  vellemus,"  makes  a  distinction  in  the  high  language  of 
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(lie  etotoal  school.  "  Non  loqui  se  de  sapienUbus*  quos  quidqutd 
oportet,  et  juvat^  qui  aniraum  in  potestate  habent,  et  legem  sibi 
quam  volunt,  dicunt,  et  quam  dixerunt,  serrant :  sed  de  iniper- 
feetis  hominibus,  honesta  sequi  volentibus,  quorum  afiectus  8»pe 
contumacHer  parent.**-^Lib.  li.  de  Beuefic. 

In  discussing,  therefore,  this  question  about  gratitude,  I  pro- 
fess not  to  instruct  those  moderti  sages,  if  such  there  be,  who, 
revering  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  the  immutability  of  justice, 
and  the  infallibility  of  reason,  have  reached  the  same  empyreum 
of  virtue  to  which  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  aspired.  I  would 
be  understood  to  speak  only  de  imperi^tis  hominibus,  honesta- 
tem  sequi  volentibus,  and  they, '1  suppose,  comprize  all  the 
known  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  except  the  chosen  few  who  may  have  entered 
into  the  school  of  our  new  philosophy,  as  Cato  frequented  that 
of  the  Stoics>  non  solum  disputandi  causa,  sed  ita  vivendi.'* — 
Vide  Ciceronis  Orat.  pro  Muraena. 

"  The  sentiment,**  says  Smith,  "  which  most  immediately  and 
directly  prompts  us  to  reward  is  gratitude;  to  us,  therefore,  that 
action  must  appear  to  deserve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  object  of  gratitude.  To  reward  b  to  re- 
compense, to  remunerate,  to  return  good  for  good  received." 

^  A  system  of  natural  philosophy,**  says  Smith,  *'  may  appear 
very  plausible,  and  be  fbr  a  long  time  generally  received  by  the 
world,  and  yet  have  no  foundatkm  in  nature.  But  in  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  who  pretends  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral 
sentiments  cannot  deceive  us  so  grossly ;  a  departure  so  very  far 
from  all  resemblance  to  truth.  If  he  decdves  us  at  all,  he  is  like 
a  person  that  would  inform  us  of  what  passes  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  falsehoods  he  imposes  upon  us  must  have  some 
resemblance  to  truth,  and  even  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth 
in  them.-— Vol.  ii.  p.  3S1. 

Now,  is  there  any  feeling  upon  which  men  are  more  "  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,"  than  in  the  feeling  of  gratitude  ?  Is  there 
any  subject  upon  which  they  can  with  more  confidence  apply 
the  observation  of  Hooker,  that  "  the  most  certain  token  of  evi- 
dent goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  ac- 
count it  !*'^Ecclesiast.  Polit.  p.  80.  Will  they  not  tell  you  that, 
"  of  all  the  duties  of  benevolence,  those  which  gratitude  recom- 
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mends  to  in  approach  nearest  to  what  is  called  a  pearfWet  and 
complete  obligation  ? "  That  **  what  friendtibip^  what  generotity, 
what  charity*  would  prompt  us  to  do  with  universal  approbation, 
is  still  more  free,  and  can  still  less  l>e  extorted  by  force,  than  the 
duties  of  gratitude  ?  That  we  talk  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  not 
of  charity,  or  generosity,  nor  even  of  friendship,  when  friendship 
is  mere  esteem,  and  has  not  been  enhanced  and  complicated  with 
with  gratitude  for  good  offices  ?*' — Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  L  p. 
195.  Will  they  not  assent  to  the  maxim  of  Chrysippus,  **  Qui 
grains  futurus  sit,  ilium  velut  in  certamen  cursus  compositum,  et 
garceribus  inclusum,  opperiri  debere  suum  tempus,  ad  quod, 
velut  dato  signo,  prosiliat  ?"  Seneca  de  Benef.  lib.  ii.  Will  they 
not  say,  that  mythology  was  never  applied  more  laudably  to  the 
illustration  of  morality,  than  by  the  people  iwho  x^9'^'''**^  ^^P^^ 
ifiirobfMtv  eiroiovvro,  ( va  &yTaTr6boins  eiii*  Arist.  Ethic  lib.  v.  cap. 
V.  edit.  Wilkinson.  Will  they  not  tell  you,  that  the  gratitude  of 
man  resembles,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the  justice  of  God, 
'<  the  justice  of  one,  that  requireth  nothing  miucingly,  butaJi 
with  pressed,  and  heaped,  and  even  overenlarged  measure.** — See 
Hooker,  p.  93. 

As  to  ingratitude,  without  maintaining  it  to  be  a  vice,  ''sine 
quo  vix  ullum  magnum  facinus  accrt^verit,*'  do  they  not  feel 
"  esse  istud  grave  vitium,  esse  intolerabile,  et  quod  dissociet  bo- 
mines,  et  concordiam,  qua  imbecillitas  nostra  fulciiur,  scindat  ac 
dissipet  >" — ^Vide  Sen.  de  Benef.  lib.  i.  &  lib,  vii. 

Amidst  all  the  imperfections  of  human  language,  the  prind** 
pies  of  gratitude  have  fixed  and  intelligible  terms.  I  have,  in- 
deed, read  of  one  exception,  in  the  storehouse  of  Stoical  refine* 
ments,  and  of  the  method,  too,  in  which  the  exception  is  to  be 
solved.  ''A  consuetudine  queedam  quas  dicimus  abhorrent 5 
deinde,  alia  via  ad  consuetudinem  redeunt.  Dicimus  eum  qui 
beneficium  bono  animo  accepit  gratiam  retulisse,  nihilomiaus 
ilium  in  ere  alieno  relinquimus,  gratiam  relaturum  etiam  oum 
reddiderit.  Exhortatio  est  ilia,  non  inficiatio  beneficii/' — Seo. 
de  Benef.  lib.  xi.  p.  S8.  But,  when  '*  gratitude,  as  a  sentiment 
of  preference,  upon  the  ground  of  our  having  been  the  subject 
of  benefits'*  from  another  man,  is  said  to  be  "  no  part  of  justice 
cir  virtue,"  '*a  consuetudine  qus  ita  dicta  sunt,  abhorrent^ 
neque  ulla  via  in  consuetudinem  redeunt.'* 
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About  eighteen  yeara  ago  I  read  Mr.  Edwards's  Enquiry  into 
the  modem  prevailing  notions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c. 
and  I  afterwards  lent  it  to  a  learned  friend*  whom  it  completely 
detached  from  the  common  opinions,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  from  the  popular  language  of  men,  upon  a  subject  over 
which  the  serra  Xoyo/iax^ot  has  been,  aod  hereafter  will  be 
draivn,  again  and  again.  Charmed  as  I  was  with  the  metaphy* 
sical  acuteness  and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  writer,  1  became  very 
desirous  to  read  his  Dissertations  "  concerning  the  end  for  which 
God  created  the  World,  and  the  Nature  of  true  virtue.'*  I  met 
with  them  about  the  year  1790^  and  1  found  in  them  the  same 
romantic  imagination,  the  same  keen  discernment,  the  same  lo- 
gical subtlety,  and  the  same  unextinguishable  ardour. 

Mr«  Edwards  is  a  wiiter  who  exercises  our  minds,  even  where 
he  does  not  satisfy  them  ;  who  interests  us,  where  he  does  not 
persuade  ^  who  instructs  and  improves  us,  where  he  does  not  ul« 
timately  convince ;  and,  as  I  know  his  authority  to  be  very  great, 
among  a  numerous  and  pious  class  of  Christians,  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  his  real  opinions  should  be  clearly  understood. 
From  his  own  words  then,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that.  In  hia 
estimation,  gratitude  is,  in  many  respects,  not  unconnected  with 
justice :  and  that  the  virtue  from  which  he  distinguishes  it,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  virtue  of  which  the  author  of  Po- 
litical Justice  pronounces  it  to  be  no  part. 

"  There  is  a  secondary  kind  of  beauty,**  says  Edwards,  "  in  the 
virtue  called  justice,  which  consists  in  the  agreement  of  different 
things  that  have  relation  to  one  another  in  nature,  manner,  and 
measure.  There  is  this  agreeroent,  in  nature  and  measure,  when 
he  that  loves  has  the  proper  returns  of  love ;  where  he  that  from 
his  heart  promotes  the  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted 
by  the  other;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  justice  in  a  becoming  grati- 
tude.**— P.  132.  I  have  quoted  these  words  already  for  another 
purpose. 

But  further,  **  if  we  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  that  ia 
gratitude  there  is  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  sense  (as  it 
is  granted  there  is  something  that  may  be  so  called)^  all  the 
moral  sense  that  is  essential  to  that  affection  is  a  sense  of  desert, 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of  justice  before  spoken  qf, 
consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that  secondary  kind  of  beauty 
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that  Kes  In  uniformly  or  propoitioii.  Othen  love  and  kininess 
to  OS  appears  to  tie  to  deeerve  our  love,  or»  ia  other  wonk,  it 
mmi  to  US  no  other  than  jnst^  tfaat^  as  they  love  as  and  do  us 
good»  we  should  also  love  them  and  do  them  good."— *P.  164. 
(I  omit  the  words  which  relate  to  anger.) 

« That  fbre«mentkmed  approbation  of  justioe  and  desert^ 
aristaig  fttim  a  eeaseof  the  beauty  of  natural  agreement  and  pro- 
portioot  will  have  a  kind  of  reflex  and  indirect  Influence  to  cause 
men  to  approve  benevolence,  as  men  see  that  he  who  is  beneto* 
lent  and  kives  othere,  and  does  them  good,  deserves  hfanself  also 
to  be  beloved  and  rewarded  bj  others,  as  they  see  the  natural  con* 
grulty  or  agreement,  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  thh^ ; 
and  having  always  seen  this,  the  Idea  of  benevolence  is  haWtnaUy 
connected  and  associated,  with  the  idea  of  being  loved  and  re* 
warded  by  othen,  which  Is  grateful  to  setf-love  $  and  by  virtue  nf 
this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  grateAil,  and 
the  contrary  displeasing.** — ^P.  170. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  another  part  of  hb  book,  makes  gmtfcude,  ai 
explained  by  himself,  subject  to  consdenoe.  **  The  other  thing," 
says  he,  ''which  belongs  to  the  approbation  of  national  ooa« 
science,  is  the  sense  of  desert  which  was  spoken  of  beCbre^  con- 
sbtingin  a  natural  agreement  between  loving  and  being  loved, 
between  shewing  kindness  and  being  rewarded.'*-«-Pft  176. 

Further  stni,  «<  Another  reason  why  the  thinp  which  have 
been  mentioned,  i.  e.  natural  auction,  natural  pity,  &c  are  mis- 
taken for  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  morsl 
goodness  in  them.  They  have  this  negative  moral  goodness,  be* 
^ause  a  being  without  them  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  mudi 
greater  mors!  evil.** 

From  the  foregoing  passages  it  Is  plain  that  Mr.  Bdwaidsre- 
presents  gratitude  as  a  part  of  justice,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  word.  He  does  not  indeed  consider  grs- 
titude  as  a  part  of  what,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  sjfstemf 
and  his  own  peculiar  language,  is  true  virtue.  But  we  shall  now 
examine  in  what  true  virtue,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  consistsi 
and  by  such  examination  we  shall  see  that  when  Mr.  EdwardSi 
and  the  author  of  Political  Justice  denied  gratitude  to  be  a  pert 
of  virtue,  they  apply  the  same  term  virtue  to  subjects  essentialljr 
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diflermt*  and  conaequently  that  their  notioai  of  giatitude,  9m 
fonning  no  part  of  virtue,  have  little  or  no  re8en]A>laQGe. 

In  p.  127*  Mr.  Edwardg  Beys,  ''True  virtue  most  cMemially 
consists  in  beneToknce  to  beings  in  general/'  In  p.  128,  he  ex- 
plains that  proposition  by  sayings  that  **  he  does  not  mean  to  saj 
that  no  one  act  of  the  mind»  or  exercise  of  love,  is  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  beingin  general,  or  the  great  system 
of  univemd  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object ;  so 
that  no  exereise  c^  love,  or  kind  afiection  to  any  one  parUcular 
being,  that  is,  but  a  small  part  of  this  whole»  has  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  but,  that  the  nature  of  true  virtue 
consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  beingin  general, 
though  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  tp 
particular  beings,  as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise**' 
In  p.  131  he  says,  '*The  first  ol^ect  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is 
being  simply  considered ;  and  if  being,  simply  considered,  be  its 
object,  then  being  in  general  is  its  object  i  and  the  thing  it  has 
an  ultimate  propensity  to  is  the  highest  good  of  being  in  gene* 
ral ;  and  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  being,  unless 
it  be  conceived  as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  being 
in  general** 

Having  thua  stated  the  primary  object  of  virtuous  love,  be,  in 
p.  132>  contends, ''  that  the  secondary  object  of  a  virtuous  pro* 
pensity  of  heart,  is  a  benevolent  being  1** 

Fhntt  tliese  premises  he  concludes,  in  p.  135,  "  that  true  virtue 
must  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  God,  the  Being  of  beings,  in&- 
iinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings,  and  this,  he  maintains^ 
appears,  whether  we  consider  the  primary  or  secondary  ground 
of  virtuous  love.** 

Now  gratitude,  in  his  opinion,  does  not  form  a  part  of  thii 
tnie  and  primary  virtue,  though  we  have  before  seen  that  he 
aUowsa  place  to  it  in  the  secondary  dass  of  virtues;  andsticha 
part  as  even  connects  it  with  justice. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  rail  at  any  man  for  opinionsi  nor  to  casil 
with  him  about  words.  But  I  must  confess  that,  in  the  book 
upon  Politioal  Justice,  there  appears  to  me"  nee  vola  nee  vesli^ 
gium**  of  that  virtue  which  Bfr.  Edwards  calls '« true  and  pri* 
mary;**  that  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  love  of  being  in  ge- 
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neml ;  that  ?irtue,  which  neoessarily  has  the  Deity  for  iu  first 
and  greatest  object. 

Whatever  viitae  may  be,  according  to  the  author  of  Political 
Justice,  evidently  it  is  not  the  true  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Edwards 
speaks. 

In  the  book  upon  Political  Justice  much  is  said  of  a  regard  to 
general  good,  by  which,  I  suppose,  was  meant  the  good  of  man ; 
and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  this  regard  was  virtuous,  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Edwards,  having  in  view  what  he  calls  true 
virtue,  would  have  maintained  such  regard  not  to  be  virtuous. 
*'  It  is  manifest,"  says  Edwards,  *'  that  no  ailection  limited  to  any 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  being  in 
general,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue }  and  this,  whatever 
the  private  system  be,  let  it  be  more  or  less  extensive,  consisting 
of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tains an  inRnitely  little  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears 
BO  proportion  to  the  great  all  comprehending  system.*'* — Disser- 
tations, p.  141. 

My  immediate  concern  is,  not  in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  system,  but  in  the  resemblance  which  it  has,  or  has 
not,  to  that  position  in  the  work  upon  Political  Justice,  whidb 
pronounces  gratitude,  under  a  certain  respect,  to  be  no  part  of 
justice  or  virtue. 

In  the  Preface  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  Hutcheson  supposes  that,  "it  would  have 
moved  the  indignation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  find  a  dissotute^t 
of  men  searching  into  his  writings  for  his  insinuations  againUt 
Christianity,  that  they  may  be  the  less  restrained  from  their  de*- 
bftucheries ;  when,  at  the  same  lime,  they  were  incapable  of  r^ 
lishing  those  noble  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour  which  he  has 
placed  in  so  lovely  a  light."  Would  not  Mr.  Edwards  hwe  ielt 
equal,  or  even  greater  indignation,  if  he  had  found  the  avowed 
advocates  of  infidelity  misrepresenting,  or  at  least  misconceiving, 
his  notion  of  true  virtue ;  and  misapplying  the  arguments  which 
he  urged  in  defence  of  it,  to  the  discredit  of  that  gratitude  whidtj 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  with  certain  restrictions,  he 
iqiproved  as  part  of  justice  itself  ?  In  p.  56  of  Mr.  Hall's  «d-^ 
mirable  Sermon,  many  judicious,  and,  I  think,  decisive  dbjuc* 
tions  are  brought  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Kd- 
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wards  ^  and  they  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
would  do  well  to  peiiise  section  sixth  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  Illus- 
tration of  the  Moral  Sense,  where  he  examines  *'  how  far  a  regard 
lo  the  Deity  is  necessary  to  make  an  action  virtuous.**  When 
they  have  read  Mr.  Hutcheson,  they  may,  with  great  advantage, 
enquire  by  what  means  the  love  of  God,  according  to  the  laws  ot 
association,  is  generated,  and  to  what  extent  we  are  capable  of 
reaching  it;  and  for  this  purpose  let  them  see  Hartley  on  the 
Pleasures  and  Fains  of  Theopathy.— R  289  and  p.  696  of  the 
notes  and  additions  by  Pistorius, 

Since  my  examination  of  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion  may  have  ted 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  love  of  God  as  resembling  benevo* 
volence,  he  may  not  think  his  time  misspent  in  perusing  what  has 
been  said  upon  that  subject  by  other  and  more  sober  writers. 
''  Our  affections  towards  the  Deity,**  says  Hutcheson,  "  arise  in 
the. same  manner  as  towards  our  fellows,  and  are  in  proportion 
tooorattention  to  the  causes  of  love  in  Him,  and  the  goodness  of 
our  temper.  The  reflection  on  his  goodness  raises  approbation 
and  complacence ;  his  benefits  raise  gratitude,  and  both  occasion 
good-will  or  benevolence.*'— Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense, 
p.  319. 

''  The  love  of  God,**  says  Mr.  Bentham, "  is  a  kind  of  sympathy 
or  good-will,  which  has  the  Deity  for  its  object.** — Introduction 
ijpon  Motives*  p.  108. 

Barrow,  after  describing  love  in  general  to  be  '*  an  affection  or 
inclination  of  the  soul  towards  an  object,  proceeding  from  an 
apprehension  and  esteem  of  some  excellency  therein,  its  beauty, 
worth,  or  usefulness  ;**  after  observing  that  "  these  and  other 
properties  well  agree  with  that  love  which  we  owe  to  God  /*  and 
after  stating  that "  the  feint  resemblance  of  the  Creator  in  things 
created  are  apt  to  allure  our  afieclioos  to  them  ;*'  then  asks, 
"  why  should  not,  from  a  like,  but  so  much  greater  cause,  the 
like  effect  proceed  ?  Whence  can  it  be  that  the  apprehension  of 
an  object  so  infinitely  lovely,  so  incomparably  beneficial,  if  not 
passing  cursorily  through  our  fancy,  but  deeply  impressed  upon 
our  mind,  should  act  proportionably,  afiect,  and  incline  us  towards 
him,  with  all  that  desire,  that  delight,  that  good  wiU,  which  ore 
proper  to  love.'* — Sermon,  xxiii.  vol.  i. 

They  who  might  impute  mysticism  to  Mr.  Edwards,  must 
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allow  ^mrBiBbopBtttkr  pimmed  wImI  Smbca  calb 
acumen  ingenii  ia  imam  penelrana  vecilatam.*'  ^*  Tbaii**  wfv 
he»  '^  which  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or  the  love  of  God,  and 
which  is  an  essential  pait  of  a  right  temper,  some  mi^,  perhaps 
inu^ne  no  way  connected  with  benevolence ;  yet  surriy  they 
must  be  connected,  if  these  be  indeed  in  being  att  ot^aet  in^ 
nitdy  good.  Hwnan  nature  is  ao  constituted,  thai  every  goad 
aifi^tiott  implies  the  love  of  itself,  i.  e.  beoomea  the  olject  of  a 
newaffectionin  the  saoM  person.  Thos,  to  be  rightegus,  laiyHm 
in  it  the  love  of  righteousness  |  to  be  faene«oienl»  the  kmef 
benevofeaee;  to  be  good,  the  love  of  goodness;  whether  this 
righteousneBS,  benevolence,  or  goodness,  be  viewed  as  in  our  am 
mind,  or  in  another's,  and  the  love  of  God  as  a  being  periectly 
good,  is  the  love  of  perfect  goodness  contemplated  in  a  beiqg  or 
person."    Sermon  xi.  p.  969. 

Butlo*  was  never  slovenly  nor  lavish  ia  the  ose  of  winds.  I 
must  therefore  warn  my  readers,  that  when  he  speaks  of  ^  the  lase 
of  perfect  goodness  as  contemplated  in  a  being  or  panoo,**  hs 
shews,  even  in  those  familiar  words,  his  profound  lasight  lata 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  the  human  miod.  My  eb^ 
servation  shall  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  no  ccmtemptihie 
philosopher.  '*In  tracing  our  emotions  and  pasaiaaB  tatbeir 
origin,  my  first  thought  was,  that,  qualities  aad  aotions  afo  ths 
primary  causes  of  emotions ;  aad  that  these  emotsmss  aca  aAv^ 
wards  expanded  upon  the  being  to  which  these  qiiaiitira  and 
actions  belong.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous:  an  attribute  is  not,  even  in  imagination,  separable 
from  the  being  to  which  it  belongs ;  and,  for  that  reason,  cannot 
itself  be  the  cause  of  any  emotion.  We  have,  it  Is  true,  no  know- 
ledge of  any  being  or  substance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes ; 
and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  as  otherwise  than 
by  their  means.  But  still,  when  an  emotion  is  rsused,  it  is  the 
being  itself,  as  vre  apprehend  the  matter,  that  raises  the  emotion ; 
and  it  raises  it  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  its  attributes.*' — ^Be- 
ments  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  36  note. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  long  note,  I  am  refreshed  to  see  that, 
without  any  abrupt  transition,  my  mind  has  been  carried  on,  from 
toe  singular  opinions  of  a  modern  writer  about  the  gratitude 
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%ych  we  owe  to  iiuu>»  to  the  just  and  luminous  representatioos 
gifen  by  other  writers  of  the  love  which  we  owe  to  God.  , 

NoTB  57,  p.  381. 

"  The  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  is  accompanied  with  somewhat 
amiss  in  the  moral  character,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the 
mind.  Those  who  formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot  of  phi* 
losophy,  appear  to  ha?e  had  better  success,  in  eradicating  the 
efiects  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  than  they  had  with  the 
passions  of  envy,  pride,  and  resentment.** — ^Butler,  Sermon  v|. 
p.  96. 

NoTB  58,  p.  389. 

The  cause  of  this  remark,  and  the  whole  extent  to  which  I 
wish  it  to  be  carried,  will  be  seen  by  the  learned  reader  in  the 
words  I  am  about  to  produce  from  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ratot 
*AXX  ovre  AvSp^mu  iiyovfiai  rifK  ^irix^ifiritny  irtpl  ahrQtf  Xeyo* 
fiipfip  kyaBoVy  c2  fiif  ri^lv  oklyois,  ow6aoi  bvyarol  ^vtvptlr  ainxH 
biu  ftupas  ^rici(cMf'  tUp  ye  O^  liXKWf  rav$  /4^v  jcarafpoyif^ewt 
oir  6p&As  ifiT\^ff€i€v  hy  oviafA^  ififAe\ov$*  roi$  bk,  vi^Xi|c  ca2 
^avyiys  IX«-/ios,  wt  vifAv  6rra  /le/iaOifirdras^— Platonis,  Op,  edit. 
Serrao.  vol.  iii.  p.341.  A  salutary  admonition,  indeed,  is  here 
conveyed,  both  to  rash  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  to  their 
misgiUded  and  conceited  disciples. 

Note  59j  p.  382. 

See  vol.  i.  p.  388,  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  setting  before  the 
reader,  the  opinion  and  words  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  his  instructive 
and  elegant  work,  called,  '*  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy." 
**  Fitriotisro,  like  extension,  must  begin  at  a  point ;  but  may  be 
increased  by  gradual  diffusion,  till  it  becomes  a  philanthropy, 
that  knows  no  other  limits  than  the  limits  of  nature.  But  as  the 
circulation  near  the  heart  is  more  warm,  fresh,  and  vigorous, 
than  at  the  extremities,  so,  every  man's  affection  for  his  native 
country  ought  to  be  more  fervent  and  vivid  than  that  philan- 

VOL.  II.  2   K 
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thfopie  heart  which  may  interest  him  in  the  happiness  oC  diatant 
regions.  . 

''  A  good  Christian  will  be  a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  lies 
fore  he  will  claim  the  too  often  afiected  appellation  of  a  citizen 
of  the  world  $  a  name  frequently  abused  to  disguise  a  base  inaeft- 
fcibility  to  the  best  aflfections  of  the  human  heart. 

"  But  though  a  good  Chrbtian  will  glory  in  a  partial  Ibndnesa 
for  his  own  country,  still  he  will  feel  a  lively  interest  for  the  hap* 
piness  of  other  nations.  He  will  love  justice  and  benevolence 
more  than  his  count  17 ;  and  he  will  never  consent  to  violate  these 
aacred  principles,  though,  by  the  violation  he  might  increase  her 
opulence  or  her  grandeur.** — Page  102, 3. 

My  own  benevolence  and  sense,  of  duty  impel  me  irresistibly 
to  continue  this  note. 

Mr.  Fellowes  has  written  several  books  both  upon  political  and 
theological  subjects,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  ablest  of  them  ia 
the  *'  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy  **  above  mentioned,  a  third 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
He  is  curate  of  Harbury  in  Warwickshire,  whece  I  have  oftea 
seen  him  employed  among  a  well-chosen  collection  of  books,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  his  conversation  upon  many  inte- 
resting points  of  ethics,  literature,  and  divinity.  Now,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  reproaches  that  have  been  lately  thrown  upoa 
his  i|itel1ectua1  and  moral  character,  1  am  bounden  to  say  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  no  clergyman  in  this  or  any  neighbouring 
county  who  is  more  rebpectable  than  Mr  Fellowes  for  diligence 
in  his  studies,  for  acuteness  in  his  undei-standing,  for  purity  in 
his  principles,  for  regularity  and  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  clerical  duties,  or  integrity  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
possesses  only  a  scanty  income,  and  has  no  prospect,  1  believe^  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  But  he  administers  medicine  to  the 
sick,  he  gives  alms  to  the  needy,  he  oflers  instruction  to  the  igno* 
rant,  he  "  visits  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction," 
and  keeps  "  himself/*  in  no  common  degree,  "  unspotted  from 
the  world/*  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  my  surprise,  and 
my  sorrow,  when  I  found  the  author  of  the  book  on  Christian 
Philosophy  described  in  one  of  our  periodical  publications  as  a 
man  **  presumptuous,  idolizing  his  own  conceptions,  fancying  his 
own  reason  infallible,  withheld  by  no  sense  of  prudence  from 
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introducing  speculations  not  necessary  to  his  subject,  and  often 
highly  dangerous ;  already  a  latitudinarian  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  descending  by  a  natural  progress  from  the  character  of 
a  latitudinarian  to  that  of  a  fanciful,  self-willed,  and  merely  no- 
minal Christian,  difiering  very  little,  except  in  name,  from  a 
deist,**  and  exposed  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  **  even  to  athe- 
ism?'* In  the  annals  of  modern  polemics  there  never  was  a 
fouler  charge  against  any  book  or  any  author.  Mr.  Fellowes,  I 
know,  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Grotius,  and 
perhaps,  when  he  read  the  critique  to  which  I  allude,  it  called  to 
his  mind  what  Grotius  said  of  Calvin  :  *'  Qua  vero  humanitate 
solitus  fuerit  Calvinus  excipere  a  se  dissentientes,  ex  scriptis 
liquet.  Castellionem,  qui  illam,  quam  Calvinus  docebat,  pnedes- 
tinationem  oppugnabat,  nebulonem  et  satanam  vocat.  Comber- 
tium,  et  nebulonem  et  canem.  Scriptorem  de  officio  pii  viri  in 
hoc  religionis  dissidio,  qui  erat  Cassander,  ipsi  autem  putaba- 
tur  ease  Balduinus,  appellat  frontis  ferres  hominem,  pietatis  ex- 
pertem,  profanum,  impudicum,  impostorem,  Aoropyoy,  petulan- 
tiffi  deditum.  Ei  scripto  cum  se  opposuisset  Balduinus,  vocat 
eum  hominem  nihili,  obscGsnum  canem,  improbum,  falsarium, 
multa  scelerate  ac  nequiter  cogitantem,  et  conspirantem  com 
improbis  nebulonibus,  cynicum,  scurram,  perfidum,  fatuum  bel- 
luina  rabie,  satance  addictum.  Quid  quod  Bucerum  ita  vexavit, 
ut  virum  milem  coegerit  hse  scribere  longe  verissima**  ^'judi- 
cas,  prout  amas,  vel  odisti  j  amas  autem  et  odbti,  prout  libet.*'-^ 
Votum  pro  Pace  Ecclesiastica,  p.  655.  Grot.  Op.  v.  iii. 

But  whether  or  no  Mr.  Fellowes  would  apply  to  his  reviewed 
what  Bucer  said  of  Calvin,  he  may  with  justice  speak  of  himself 
in  the  words  of  his  favourite  writer  Grotius :  "  Pacem  amavi 
semper  amoque,  et  ad  earn  labores  meos  dirigo ;  pacem  autem 
intelligo,  illesa  ea  veritate,  quam  nobis  sacra  scripture  et  perpe* 
tua  traditio  consignant.  Hanc  qui  amant,  fieri  non  potest  quia 
in  odia  incurrant  eorum,  qui  dtssidiis  frui  volunt,  qualium  nimis 
fbrax  est  hcec  etas.  Tales  pacis  hostes  in  me  insurrecturos  satis 
prsevidi,  ac  facile  patior,  solorque  me  conscientia  honestissimi 
propositi.*' — Vid.Grot.  Animadver.  in  Animadver.  Riveti,  p.  649, 
towards  the  conclusion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  two  re» 
spectable  men,  to  whose  counsels  and  exertions  must  be  in  a 

2k2 
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great  degree  ascribed  the  celebiitf  of  the  publication  in  whkli  I 
read  the  accumulated  and  unfounded  invectives  against  Mr*  Fei- 
kMres  just  now  cited.  I  esteem  both  of  them  for  their  Utemry 
attainments^  and  1  applaud  them  for  their  unwearied  activity  ia 
the  defence  of  our  constitution,  ecclesiastkal  and  civit  But  1 
know  Mr.  Fellowes  to  be  as  determined  an  enemy  to  real  impiety* 
to  be  as  sincere  a  believer  in  the  Gospel,  to  be  as  laborio>is  a  stur* 
dent,  as  sound  a  schohir,  as  masterly  a  writer,  and  as  honest  m 
man,  as  cither  of  those  gentlemen ;  and  surely  this  is  no  ordinaty 
praise.  The  "  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy.**  even  according 
to  the  concession  of  the  reviewer,  contains  many  passages  favour* 
able  to  virtue  and  religion,  and  much  that  is  well  conceived  and 
well  written,**  though,  in  his  estimation,  ''  it  is  one  of  the  iaat 
books  that  should  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader.**  Hay 
I  then  be  permitted  to  aak,  whether  the  passages  which  reoeiped^ 
and  perhaps  extorted  so  much  commendation,  might  not  bttva 
induced  the  critic  to  be  more  temperate  in  hb  censures,  more 
candid  in  his  suspicions,  and  more  wary  in  his  predictions  ? 

If  a  writer,  who,  according  to  our  critic,  **  warmly  and  sUI^ 
fidly  recommends  benevolence/*  should  admire  the  talents,  and 
sometimes  even  adopt  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin»  is  it  a  neeea^ 
sary,  or  even  a  probable  consequence,  that  his  veneration  lor  Dr» 
]>arwin  is  *'  next  only  to  that  which  he  feels  for  himself  >  that  ht^ 
is  "  an  arrogant  speculator,*'  and  that»  '*  without  any  regard  to 
consequences,  he  plunges,  or  would  incite  his  raadere  to  plunge^ 
into  "wanton  and  hasty  disputation  ?*'  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
reviewer's  own  benevoksnoe.  that  he  represents  Mr.  Fellowea  ap 
*'  bending  the  gospel  to  his  own  whims,*'  as  looking  with  **  an 
imfavoiuable  eye  upon  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,"  as  havicig^ 
"  it  in  view  to  make  the  doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity  naena^ 
ble  the  tenets  of  modem  philosophy  Y*  fuf  yipoir^,  fiir.  Fel- 
lowes  does  not  handle  the  word  of  God  thus  sottishIy«  nor  thoa 
deceitfully.  He  has  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  confoupd  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  impious  effusions  of  writers  who 
revile  the  precepts  of  their  Redeemer,  or  deny  the  existence  of 
their  Maker.  .  He  has  sense  enough  to  be  a  Christian  without 
bigotry,  and  virtue  enough  to  be  a  philosopher  without  prnfaae* 
ness.  He  professes  Christianity  from  conviction,  he  explains  it 
with  perspk:ui(y,  he  defends  it  with  ardour^  and  he  cQBsmenta 
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upon  the  temper  and  actions  of  its  bkaaed  author  with  rererence 
the  mo6t  profound,  and  eloquence  the  most  impressive. 

After  a]l>  it  must  be  confessed  that  MnFellowes  does  not 
assent  to  some  positions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  about  original  sin« 
But  for  the  attempt  to  refote  Mr.  Wilberforce,  some  enlightened 
believers  maf  applaud,  and  some  orthodox  churchmen,  I  believe, 
would  pardon  him.  As  to  the  state  of  my  mind  about  the 
book  which  gave  rise  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  the  de- 
scription of  it  lies  iu  a  narrow  compass—ra  fikv  H  ^PX^^  ^^ 
fUfivTffiatf  ra  i^  fii^a  oh  o-vKiiy/ic,  ra  be  ivl  wdaiy  oh  ioKifJiaSt*^ 
~M.  A.  P.  C.  xvii.  N.  Ill  C. 

To  the  authority  of  a  writer  who  conceals  his  name,  I  may# 
without  the  imputation  of  **  fancying  my  own  reason  inftilUble,'* 
oppose  my  calm  and  serious  opinion.  Upon  two  or  three  points 
of  controversial  divinity  I  dissent  from  Mr.  Fellowes ;  and  had  I 
assumed  the  office  of  a  reviewer,  I  should  have  specified  them. 
But  the  general  merits  of  his  work  are  very  great  indeed ;  and  if 
I  am  not  strangely  mistaken,  few  persons,  however  extensive 
may  be  their  knowledge,  however  rooted  their  faith,  however 
exalted  their  piety,  have  perused  it  without  increase  of  that 
knowledge,  without  confirmation  of  that  fiiith,  or  without  the 
most  active  and  delightful  exercise  of  that  piety.  Many  of  the 
observations  are  judicious,  and  some  of  them  profound.  The 
etyle  is  dear,  animated,  and  elegant.  The  spirit  of  the  writer 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  tolerant  towards  Christians  of  every  sect, 
but  indignant  against  those  wretches  who  would  undermine  the 
principles  of  morality,  or  who  scoff  at  the  evidences  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  I  have  lately  conversed  with  some  intelli- 
gent persons,  whose  sentiments  about  Mr.  Fellowes's  book  are 
similar  to  mine^  and  in  the  honour  of  their  impartial  suffrages, 
as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  meritorious  exertions,  he 
will  find  ample  compensation  for  the  injustice  which  has  been 
done  to  him  by  some  unknown  accuser. 

Note  dO,  p.  385. 

*'  Defiea-vous  de  ses  cosmopolites  qui  vont  chercher  au  loin  dans 
leurs  livres  des  devoirs  qu*ils  d^daignent  de  remplir  autour  d*eux. 
Tel  Philosophe  aime  les  Tartares  pour  ^re  dispense  d'aimer  ses 
voisins. 
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''  L'hotnme  iiaturel  est  tout  pour  lui  $  U  €9t  I'anite  nutn^ 
rique^  rentier  absolu,  qui  n*a  de  rapport  qu*k  lui-m^me  ou  ^ 
ton  semblable.  L'homme  civil  n'est  qu*uiie  unite  fractionnaire 
qui  tient  au  d^nominateury  et  dont  la  valeur  est  dans  son  rapport 
avee  i*entier,  qui  est  le  corps  soclaL"—* Rousseau,  JEadUuB, 
booki. 

Note  61,  p.  383. 

K6vfnos  ctyat  fitiras. — Plutarch  ^epl  ^vyiisp  page  600.  edit* 
Xylan.  The  title  of  "  Citizen  of  the  World  **  was  assumed  by 
other  philosophers,  to  gratify,  it  should  seem,  their  vanity  or 
spleen.  Thus  Diogenes,  epwrrfdeU  w6d€y  eiif  $  KotrfiawoXlrris,  l^if. 
— D.Laertius,  vol.  i.  page  345.  edit,  of  Amsterdam  169Q.  It  is 
recorded  of  Aristippus,  that  he  said  cTkoc  warplha  roy  K6vfwy.''^ 
Page  138. — ^This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  seen  a 
resemblance  between  Aristippus  and  some  modern  writers  upon 
ethics. 

Note  62,  p.  383. 

*'  Jam  vero  exsilium,  si  rei  naturam,  non  ignominiam  nominia 
quaerimus,  quantum  demum  a  perpetua  peregrinatione  differt  ? 
In  qua  states  suas  philosophi  noblissimi  consumpserunt,  Xeno- 
crates,  Grantor,  et  innumerabiles  alii,  qui  semel  egressl,  nun- 
quam  domum  reverterunt. 

**  Socrates  quidem,  cum  rogaretur,  cujatem  se  esse  diceret^ 
mundanum  inquit ;  totius  enim  roundi  se  tncolam  et  civem  arlM- 
trabatur."— Cicer.  edit.  Grut.  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  3. 

Note  63,  p.  383. 

See  the  Crito  of  Plato,  where  Socrates  supposes  himself  ad- 
dressed by  the  laws — koX  ky  irokifxa  koX  ey  btKatrrfjpl^  icai  Tarra- 
^ov  fToirjTioy  q  ay  KcXevoi  ^  iroXts  re  Kal  »V  iraTpis. — ^P.  146,  of 
Plato's  Dialogue,  hj  Forster. 

Note  64,  p.  383. 
These  are  instances^-torparevaxiro  h  *A^^iVoXif,  icai  Xevo* 
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^lurra  a0*  iirxov  iteaovra  ir  r^  Kara  Ar/\ioK  fiaXQa^  iUtriavey  viro<r 
Xa/3<0v.—- eorparcv^aro  bk  koI  els  TloTlbaiav  bta  OaXdrriys— D» 
Laeriius,  vol.  i.  page  93. 


NoTB  65>  p.  383. 

Various  are  the  instruments  which  the  Deity  has  employed  for 
securing  the  interests  of  virtue.  We  have  reason,  we  have  affec- 
tions, we  have,  what  Adam  Smith  calls,  "  a  sense  of  firopriety^ 
a  sense  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  a  sense  of  duty,**  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  and  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  reward  and  punishment.  Each  of  them  has  its  proper 
office  in  the  course  of  our  agency,  and  all  of  them  are  subser- 
vient to  one  common  end,  our  improvement,  and  our  happiness^ 
as  moral  beings.  There  are,  indeed,  philosophers  who  leave  us 
no  other  guides  than  omnipotent  truth,  inflexible  justice,  and 
reason,  which,  according  to  their  representations,  will,  at  last,  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  error.  Yet,  "  reason  alone,"  as  says 
Butler,  **  whatever  any  one  may  wish,  is  not,  in  reality,  a  suffi- 
cient motive  of  virtue,  in  such  a  creature  as  man ;  but  this  reason, 
joined  with  those  affections  which  God  has  impressed  on  his 
heart.** — See  Butler,  page  88. 

But  as  to  that  constant  and  direct  regard  to  general  good, 
which  justice,  tnith,  and  reason,  are  said  to  exact  from  all  men 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  philosophy  which 
thus  exalts  them  may  be  found,  upon  a  near  inspection,  to  incur 
the  charge  which  a  great  writer  has  brought  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  Stoics,  and  "to  be  ultimately  only  a  more  refined  system 
of  selfishness,  by  which  we  may  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  vir- 
tue.**«— Vol.  ii.  page  49.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  religionists,  who  seem  to  think  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  "  grateful  from  gratitude,  to  be  charitable  from 
humanity,  to  protect  the  helplessness  of  our  children,  and  sup- 
port the  infirmities  of  our  parents,  from  natural  affection,  to  be 
generous  and  just,  from  the  love  of  mankind,  but  to  perform  all 
these  different  duties  solely  because  God  has  commanded  us  to 
perform  them.*' — Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  page  4^9. 

Now,  when  I  spoke  of  what  we  as  Christians  are  bounden  to 
be,  I  grant  with  Adam  Smith,  that  <' there  is  no  precept  in  Chris" 
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tianity  whfeh  pronoancea  the  seoBe  of  our  duty  to  be  the  only 
principle  of  our  conduct;**  but  that  revelatioA  oompiros  wkh 
"  philosophy  and  common  sense,  in  representing  it  as  the  nilii|§; 
and  the  goreming  principle/*  The  second  precept  of  the  Gospel 
is,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  lote  oaraeWes,  and  we  love  oiir* 
selves  surely,'*  as  the  same  philosopher  well  observes,  '^  for  our 
own  sakes,  and  not  merely  because  we  arecoounanded  to  do  to" 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  directions  of  reli- 
gion about  prudence,  temperance,  and  every  other  virloey  which 
moralists  describe  as  included  in  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

ThtH,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  capable  both 
of  general  and  particular  benevolence;  and  by  the  authority  of 
religion  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  both,  ^  in  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.** 

NoTB  6St  p.  384. 

*  In  justice  to  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  some  other  of  the  older  and 
more  celebrated  divines  who  have  adorned  the  Church  of  Emg» 
]and»  I  will  once  for  all  make  a  remark,  whteh  may  not  be  very 
oongenial  to  the  temper  and  prejudices  of  these  times,  but  whtc^. 
long,  and  I  hope  impartial,  observation  will  justif}*  me  in  making 
with  great  affiance  in  the  truth  of  it.  Without  any  attempt  to 
preserve  the  peculiar  forms  of  philosophical  investigation,  with- 
out any  habit  of  employing  the  technical  language  of  it,  without 
any  immediate  consciousness  of  intention  to  exhibit  their  opinioot 
in  what  is  called  a  phikMophical  point  of  view,  their  incidental 
lepresentations  of  man  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  moral  powers 
and  his  social  relations,  have  so  much  depth,  so  much  preehion, 
and  so  much  comprehension,  a^  would  have  procured  them  the 
name  of  philosophers,  if  they  had  not  borne  the  difierent  and  not 
less  honourable  name  of  Christian  teachers.  In  their  professional 
writings  I  have  often  seen  the  germ  of  thoughts  which  have  been 
expanded  into  fuller  luxuriance,  and  decked  with  bright^  co- 
lours, in  the  more  popular  productions  of  later  times.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  from  their  worka  in  these  notes,  vrill  abundantly 
illiistmle  my  observation ;  and  c^  eloquence  combined  with  phl-i 
kwQphy,  a  nobler  instance  can  scarcely  be  found  than  in  the 
words  of  Barrow^  where  he  dcscribea  the  spirit  of  benevol^noe. 
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•omediiies  difliisiDg  itaelf  over  the  collective  interats  of  maii>  and 
ftometimea  emanating  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  charities  of  private 
life. 

*'  Charity/*  says  he^  <'  is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing; 
greatly  perfective  of  our  nature  *,  much  dignifying  and  beautify- 
ing our  soul.  It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  cnhirging  his 
mind  into  a  vast  circumference,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infinite ; 
so  that  it  by  a  general  care  doth  reach  all  things ',  by  an  univer- 
sal affection  doth  embrace  and  grace  the  world.  By  it  our  rea« 
son  obtaineth  a  field  or  scope  of  employment  worthy  of  it,  not 
confined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one  person  or  one  place,  but 
extending  to  the  concerns  of  aU  men.  Charity  is  the  imitation 
and  copy  of  that  immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  being 
and  all  good ;  which  made  all  things,  which  prcserveth  the  world, 
which  sustaineth  every  creature. 

"  Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or  peers  to  those  glorious 
and  blessed  creatures,  who,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any 
requital  from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and  delight  in  our  good,  are 
ready  to  promote  it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it.  No* 
thing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in 
the  common  eye  and  opinion  of  men ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  and 
a  majesty  apt  to  ravish  every  heart:  even  a  spark  of  it  in  gene* 
rosity  of  dealing,  breedeth  admiration  ;  a  glimpse  of  it  in  formal 
courtesy  of  behaviour  procureth  much  esteem,  being  deemed  W 
accomplish  and  adorn  a  man  ;  how  lovely  therefore,  and  truly 
gallant  is  an  entire,  sincere,  constant,  and  uniform  practice 
thereof,  issuing  from  pure  good«will  and  affection  !"-— BanroVs 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  37  &• 

They  who  read  these  notes  will  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
I  am  wholly  insensible  to  the  charms  of  just  thinking  and  beau* 
tiful  composition  in  other  writers,  whose  opinions  upon  specula- 
tive topics  of  religion  are  widely  different  from  my  own,  but 
whose  talents  have  been  most  laudably  employed  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  virtue  according  to  the  common  apprehensions,  and 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  civilized  world. 

One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  I  have  ever  seen,  bcyth  of  the 
more  enlai^ged,  and  the  more  limited  benevolence,  is  in  Hutche- 
son,  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  quoted :  **  This  universal  benevo- 
lence towards  all  men  we  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gra- 
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vitation,  which  |>erhap8  extends  to  all  bodies  in  the  universe  9 
but  like  the  love  of  benevolence,  increases  as  the  distance  is  di« 
minished^  and  is  strongest  when  bodies  come  to  touch  each 
other*  Now  this  increase  of  attraction^  upon  nearer  approach, 
is  as  necessary  to  the  frame  of  the  universe,  as  that  there  should 
be  any  attraction  at  all;  for  a  general  attraction,  equal  in  all 
distances,  would,  by  the  contrariety  of  such  multitudes  of  equal 
forces,  put  an  end  to  all  its  regularity  of  motion*  and  perhaps 
stop  it  altogether.** — Inquiry,  p.  992,  In  the  foregoing  words 
there  is  a  complete  description  of  philanthropy,  so  far  as  man, 
by  his  nature,  is  capable  of  feeling,  or  by  reason  or  religion  is 
required  to  practise  it  -,  and  there  is  a  complete  refutation,  too, 
of  the  strange  notions  that  have  gone  abroad,  imder  the  im» 
posing  name  of  philosophy. 

In  No.  45  of  the  Adventurer,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  imagery 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hutcheson  is  applied  to  the  same 
subject : 

"  The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the  vast  bodies  which 
constitute  the  universe,  are  regulated  in  their  progress,  through 
the  etherial  spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary  forces  ; 
by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained  from  deserting  their  orbits, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  heaven ,  and  held  off 
by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and  clustering  round  their 
center  with  everlasting  cohesion.  The  same  contrariety  of  im- 
pulse, may  be,  perhaps,  discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  3  we 
are  formed  for  society,  not  for  combination ;  we  are  equally  un* 
qualified  to  live  in  a  close  connection  with  our  fellow-beings,  and 
in  total  separation  from  them :  we  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact  by  pri* 
vate  interests.*' 

Mr.  Green,  whose  penetration,  whose  taste,  whose  large  views 
in  philosophy,  and  whose  great  talents  for  composition,  entitle 
him  to  my  respect,  has  quoted  some  admirable  lines  from  Pope, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  our  affections  : 

"  God  acts  from  whole  to  parts,  the  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
SelMove  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
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The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds^ 
Another  stilly  and  still  another  spreads. 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace, 
Itsi  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race." 

I  will  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  these  lines 
with  a  passage  which  they  resemble  strongly,  but  which  Mr.  Pdpe 
in  all  probability  had  not  seen :  *'  okm  yap  eiraorof  ifJt&Vy  olop 
kvkXois  TToWols  irepiyiypairrai,  roit  ^kvy  aftiKporipou,  rois  S^ 
ficlSovty  Kal  rdis  fiky  irepiiyovvt^  rois  bk  7r€pt€\ofiivou,  Kara  ros 
bto^6povs  rai  aritrovs  irpos  iiXXJiXovs  ^x^o'Cir.  irpAros  ^kkv  yap 
iarl  kvilXos  kuI  Tpofrt\i<rraTOti  ov  avros  ris  xaOdirtp  irepl  Kivrpov 
riiy  lavTOv  ykypairrai  biavoiay,  iv  f  kvicXv  t6  re  o&fia  irtpiiyt^ 
rat,  «:al  ra  rov  autfiaros  evcKa  napetXtififA^yaf  ax^bor  yap  6  fipa^ 
\vTaTot  Ka\  fUKpov  bcly  avrov  TrpoaairTdfievoi  rov  Kkvrpov  kvkXos 
ovros.  bevrepos  be  airo  rovrov,  rai  vXioy  fikv  ii^irr&s  rov  Kky^ 
Tpovy  nept^xbfy  be  rov  vptJToy  ky  y  rcra^arai  yoyeis,  AbeX^iy 
yvvri,  waives*  6  bk  Airo  rovTwy  rpiTOi,  ey  f  Octoi,  Kal  rtrOlbeSy 
vainroi  re  Ka\  rirdaiy  Kal  abeX^dtv  iraldes,  en  be  &yi\j/ioi'  /xcd*  By 
6  rovs  aXXovs  neptexiay  avyyeyels'  rovT^  bk  A^cf^f,  6  riiy  brifio^ 
rtljy  Kal  fier  avToy  6  T&y  tpvXeTwy,  eid  OTrXirijy'  Kal  Xotiroy  ovrws 
6  fi^y  iitTTvyeiTOhOfy'  6  be  Ofioedywy*  6  b^  e^utTarut  Kal  /i^ycoror, 
vepU')^ijv  re  Travras  rovs  KVKXovSy  6  rov  irayros  avOpwvwy  yiyovs," 
—Slob.  Serm.  82,  page  481. 

NoTB  67,  p.  385. 

*'  Quid  si  vero  gravior  sit  error,  et  qui  apud  sequos  judices 
facile  possit  sacra  autoritate,  aut  veterum  consensu  revinci  ? 
Cogitandum  hie  quoque  quanta  sit  vis  inclitfie  opinionis,  et  quan- 
tum libertatem  judicii  miuuat  in  suam  cujusque  sectam  studium. 
Malum,  in  Gallenus  ait,  quavis  scabie  insanabilius.  Apposite  ad 
banc  rem  Origenes— cv^^P^^^^P^''  7^  &ydpwiros  ras  wepl  &X\a 
irvyTiBeiai,  Kq.y  bvtranotrvcKrrtas  avrHy  exp,  KaraXeiij/ai  &v,  y  ras 
wepl  ra  Aoy/iara.** — Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  el  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zx. 

In  his  note  Grotius  adds,  to  the  same  purpose,  the  following 
words  from  Chrysostom — oray  b^  Kal  ey  bdyfiaaty  fi  avyifieia  ^9 
fiefiaiorepa  yiveraC  irayra  ydp  ris  evKoXdfrepoy  A^e/i/^ee,  4  ra 
vepl  rits  dpritrKeias. — Chrysostom  in  1  Cor.  ii. 
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Note  68,  p.  386. 


I  have  cbown  to  speak  of  that  sympathy  which  arises  twm  the 
paitioipation'  of  religious  duties  in  the  sanctuary,  rather  than  of 
that  which  proceeds  from  similarity  of  opimon  upon  abstniae 
and  polemical  ifoesdons  of  divinity.  The  moral  effects  of  the 
latter,  I  fear,  are  too  often  un&vourable  to  benevolence ;  and 
with  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  erudition  of  those 
persons  who  are  most  capable  of  examining  such  questions,  I 
will  venture  to  express  my  most  fixed  and  solemn  judgment, 
that  they  ought  to  be  very  rarely  introduced,  and  very  tem- 
perately discussed  in  discounes  from  the  pulpit,  ipiiarrittv 
ik  KoX  ifiayrtXAKTif^r  X6yov$  ii^iov^  ol  avrovi  re  Karartiyowir 
kv  irpdy/iovi  y\Ur)(pQu  Koi  bvtrBewp^rois,  row  re  xoparwyx*" 
i^ovras  ohbafAAs  oUobofxovfn.  The  foregoing  passage  is  taken 
from  Plutarch,  edit.  Xylan,  vol.  ii.  p.  6I4.4  and  for  obvious  rea* 
aons  I  have  omitted  the  last  word  in  P)iitarch,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  better  phraseology  of  an  inspired  writer,  who  more 
4han  once  has  condemned  iiaKpltreis  StoXoy/^fiMK.— <Rom.  xiv.  1. 

I  know  not  that  philosophy,  either  andent  or  modem,  has 
ever  described  the  beauty  of  true  holiness  in  colours  so  correct 
and  so  glowing  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colosaians.  My  soul  is  always  enraptured  when  I 
read  '*.  6  \6yos  rov  Xplarov  ivoiKiirv  iy  v/up  vXtwaiias,  ey 
iratrn  a<H^i^*  iihdtrKOvres  koI  yovBtrovyres  iavrovs,  \ffaXfioU 
Kal  vfMyoi$  KOI  wiaU  wyevfiariKals^  iy  X*^^^^  ^iovres  iy  ry 
KapblqL  vfi&y  tf  Kvplw.* — C0I0S8.  cap.  iii.  v.  16. 

When  devotion  is  thus  made  the  indirect,  but  powerful  in- 
atmment  of  instruction,-— when  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
oAred  up  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  both  ''  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding/' — when  the  duties  of  externa!  religion 
nre  perfomwd  with  *'  singleness  of  heart"  towards  God,  and 
With  **  love  unfeigned"  towards  men,— then,  indeed,  and  tfien 
pnly,  may  Christian  worshippers  be  said  "  ra  r^t  Elp^yfi$  btdxtty, 
Kal  ra  rifs  olKohofiiis  rffs  els  dXX^Xov(.'*-~Rom.  cap.  xiv.  ver.  19. 

If  the  opinions  seriously  delivered  in  my  sermon,  and  un- 
Iblded  more  fully  in  this  note,  should  unfortunately  give  ofience 
to  the  fiery  zealot  or  the  captious  bigot,  be  it  remembered  that 
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I  have  the  authority  of  a  sincere  believer^  and  most  profound 
philosopher,  in  my  favour.  **  As  for  the  fruit  towards  those 
that  are  within  it  is  peace  5  which  containeth  infinite  blessings  ; 
it  establiflheth  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  outward  peace  of 
the  church  distilleth  into  peace  of  conscience  $  and  it  tumeth 
the  labours  of  writing  and  reading  of  controversies,  into 
treatises  of  mortification  and  devotion.**— •Bacon's  Works.  Loq« 
don,  1730.  vol.  ill.  p.  304. 

Note  69,  p.  386. 

The  sober  and  sincere  Christian  will  find  that  an  ''enlightened 
conscience'*  is  necessary  to  produce  in  his  actions  and  his  opi- 
nions, too,  all  the  salutary  effects  which  Socrates  ascribes  to 
^p6vnais.  "  Thb,"  saj'S  he^  *•  is  not  the  true  way  to  virtue,  if 
we  exchange  pleasures  for  pleasures,  pains  for  pains,  fear  for 
fear,  add  the  greater  for  the  less,  like  pieces  of  money — &\X*  } 
iKtivo  fidvov  rh  vSfiiVfia  opOiry  6,yrl  oi  bei  xayra  ravra 
tcaraWarreodaty  i^pSvrifrts.  ital  tovtov  fikr  T&vra  rac  fiera  rovrov 
&yo{tfi€va  re  xal  irtvpa<rK6fX€va  t&  ovri  f,  koI  6.yipita  koX  tru^ 
^po^vyif  Koi  iiicaiotnfyri,  Kol  (vXX^jSSf^K  ii\ridi>s  Aperij  fxera 
fpoyit&e%*s,  rai  irepyiyyofiiywy  cal  &iroyiyyofMiytay  koI  fiioy&y 
kal  0o/3wv,  Kol  T&y  &\Kuy  wayruty  rGy  roiovrwy'  \(apiS6ii€ya 
hk  fppoyiiffem,  Kal  iiWarrSfieya  ityrl  &\Xii\wy,  fiij  axiaypa^la 
rit  ^  rotavrti  iiperil,  xal  rf  &vri  avhpairohwifit  re,  cat  ohhkv 
^yih  fAfh*  h\ridh  Ixp."— Plato,  Fhtedo,  ed.  Forster,  p.  186,  6. 

NoTB  70,  p.  387. 

"  The  other  part  of  spiritual  worship  is  a  fervor,  and  a  holy 
seal  of  God*s  glory,  greatness  of  desire,  and  quietness  of  action. 
Of  all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  all,  exeepting  the  aea- 
luos  among  them ;  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  but  inflamed : 
and  they  had  the  earnestness  of  passion  for  the  holy  vrarmtb  of 
religion ;  and  instead  of  an  earnest  charity,  they  had  a  cruel 
discipline.**— Taylor's  Sermons,  11^. 

Note  71,  p.  386. 
*'  The  animosity  of.  hostile  factions^  whether  civil  or  ecdesiat* 
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Ikal,  b  often  atill  more  furicms  than  that  of  boitile  nataODS,  mad 
their  conduct  towards  one  another  is.often  more  atrocioiw. 

*'  The  real,  revered,  and  impartial  spectator,  therefore,  ia 
opoa  no  occasion,  at  a  greater  distance  than  amidst  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  contending  parties.  To  than  it  may  be  said, 
that  such  a  spectator  scarce  exists  any  where  in  the  univerae^ 
£fen  to  the  great  Judge  of  the  universe  they  impute  all  their 
own  prejudices,  and  often  view  that  divine  Being  as  animated  by- 
all  their  own  vindictive  and  implacable  passions.  Of  all  the  cor- 
rupters of  moral  sentiments,  therefore,  faction  and  fiinaticism 
have  always  been  by  far  the  greatest.*'^A.  Smith*s  Moral  Senti- 
ments, vol.  i.  p.  3S6. 

The  preceding  observations  of  A.  Smith  are  very  judicious  ; 
but  those  which  follow  from  Mr.  Hutcheson  are  fiar  more  inter- 
esting. Lord  Shaftesbury,  says  he,  in  his  Essay  on  Wit  and 
Humour,  obsenes,  "  that  the  various  sects,  parties,  factions, 
cabals  of  mankind  in  larger  societies,  are  all  influenced  by  a  pub- 
lic spirit :  that  some  generous  notions  of  public  good,  some 
strong  friendly  dispositions,  raise  them  at  first,  and  excite  men 
of  the  same  faction  or  cabal  to  the  most  disinterested  mutual 
succour  and  aid :  that  all  the  contentions  of  the  difierent  fac- 
tions, and  eveii  the  fiercest  wars  against  each  other,  are  influ- 
enced by  a  sociable  public  spirit  in  a  limited  system.'*  "  Bat 
certain  it  is,  that  men  are  little  obliged  to  those  who  often  art- 
fully raise  and  ferment  this  party  spirit,  or  cantonize  them  into 
several  sects  for  the  defence  of  very  trifling  causes.  When  men's 
heads  are  filled  with  some  trifling  opinions;  when  designing 
men  raise  in  their  minds  some  unaccountable  notion  of  sanctity 
^nd  religion,  in  tenets  or  practices,  which  neither  inciease  our 
love  to  God,  or  our  own  species  ;  when  the  several  factions  are 
taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  odious,  contemptible,  profane^ 
because  of  their  difierent  tenets  or  opinions  $  even  when  these 
tenets,  whether  true  or  false,  are  perhaps  perfectly  useless  to  the 
public  good ',  when  the  keenest  passions  are  raised  about  such 
trifles;  and  men  begin  to. hate  each  other  for  what,  of  itself^ 
has  no  evil  in  it ;  and  to  love  the  zealots  of  their  own  sect  for 
what  is  no  way  valuable ;  nay,  even  for  their  fury,  rage,  and 
malice  against  op|}Osite  sects  (which  is  what  all  parties  com- 
monljr  call  aeal),  'tis  then  no  wonder  if  o^r  moral  sense  t>e 
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much  impair^,,  and  our  natural  notiona  of  gttoA  and  evil  almoat 
lost ;  when  our  admiration,  and  love»  or  contempt,  and  hatredy 
are  thus  perverted  from  their  natural  objects.'*— Inquiryy  pp. 
209.  910. 

For  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hutcheson  I  feel  the  same  venera* 
tion  which  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  A.  Smith  have  frequently  expressed* 
But  from  my  convereation  with  men  of  letters,  1  have  reason  to 
fear  that  his  writings  are  too  much  neglected.  If,  therefore* 
the  frequent,  and,  1  tnist,  the  pertinent  quotations  I  have  made 
from  them,  should  be  instrumental  in  bringing  them  back  to  the 
notice  of  my  countrynoen,  I  shall  have  rendered  no  inconsider- 
able service  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

NoTB  72,  p.  387. 

in  following  the  Apostle's  injunction,  we  should  always  "  keep 
it  in  aim  to  bring  ourselves,  by  practicable  gradations^  to  univer- 
sal benevolence,  even  to  the  worst  of  men,  so  as  to  shew  them 
all  the  kindness  that  may  not  prove  an  encouragement  to  vice, 
or  endanger  mischief  to  ourselves :  in  imitation  of  that  power 
who  causeth  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  good  and  upon  the  evil, 
and  sendeth  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and  we  trust 
will  turn  every  evil  permitted,  to  answer  some  good  and  holy 
purpose.*' — Tucker  upon  Holiness,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  173. 

NoTB  73,  p.  387. 

"  There  are  people  who  seem  to  have  placed  the  comer  stone 
of  their  faith  in  that  text — *'  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against 
us ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  us,  scattereth.*'  "  With 
such  there  is  no  medium  to  be  preserved  i  a  favourable  word 
spoken  of  any  they  do  not  like,  is  taken  for  a  declaration  of  hos* 
tility  against  themselves.  They  are  more  eager  to  run  down  an 
adversary  than  to  labour  at  their  own  improvement,  as  being 
the  less  troublesome  task  3  and  more  afraid  lest  another  should 
attain  any  good  thing  than  that  themselves  should  miss  it.  For 
peeking  their  credit  rather  by  differing  from  others  than  by  their 
intrinsic  merit,  they  cannot  hear  with  patience  whatever  tends  to 
lessen  that  difiference,  which  they  strive  to  widen  as  far  as  pos- 
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rible;  so  that  he  who  pretumes  to  doubt  of  a  SiOgle  truth  lunst 
he  a  heretic,  and  infidel,  a  man  of  no  prindples ;  and  he  that  bo« 
lievcs  a  single  point  without  sufficient  warrant  to  their  Uking* 
must  be  a  bigot,  an  enthusiast,  a  crafty  designer  upon  the 
liberties  of  mankind.'* — Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  chap, 
vii.  on  Religion,  pp.  256,  7*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  I 
make  frequent  and  laige  quotations  from  Tticker  because  his 
works  are  scarce. 

The  two  proverbial  sayings,  **  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us,  and  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us,**  are  most 
judiciously  explained  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Ductor  Dubitan* 
tium,  p.  762. 

Note  74,  p.  388. 

A  free  thmker  of  this  kind  ''  hates  trouble,  thinks  all  painful 
investigation  needless,  as  tending  only  to  perplex,  and  makes  bia 
decisions  easily,  without  scruple  or  diffidence.** 

"  His  delight  is  wholly  in  opfiosition.  If  men  believe  what  is 
taught  them,  it  is  enough,  no  matter  what  else  they  believe. 
Ridicule  is  his  trusty  weapon,  as  doing  its  work  much  quicker 
or  cleverer  than  argument,  for  what  cannot  stand  that  touch- 
stone  roust  needs  be  absurd.  He  afiects  to  appear  mighty  full 
of  doubts,  but  in  reality  never  doubted  of  any  thing ;  for  what 
he  pretends  to  doubt  of  he  is  absolutely  sure  must  be  false, 
because  he  discerns  the  character  of  absurdity  in  it  by  lus  moral 
sense* 

"  He  takes  his  idea  of  Christianity  sometimes  from  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  Methodists,  sometimes  from  the  tyrannical 
policy  of  the  Papists,  and  perceives  no  inconsistency  in  making 
it  either  the  delusion  of  silly  enthusiasts  or  the  deep-laid  schemes 
of  crafty  deceivers,  to  raise  immense  riches  and  power,  accord- 
ing as  serves  his  present  purpose.  He  runs  down  charity  and 
cries  up  benevolence,  but  grossly  mistakes  both  the  one  and  the 
other  \  for  he  places  charity  solely  in  building  churches  or  giving 
money  to  beggars,  and  benevolence  in  easiness  of  carriage  and  a 
cheerfbl  conversation,  or  in  doing  any  obliging  office  for  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  that  may  be  done  without  much  trouble 
to  yourself.  He  abhors  perKcution  as  an  invasion  of  th^  rights 
of  mankind;  but  he  criticises  and  teases,  derides  and  runs 
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down,  with  his  contemptuous  sneer,  whatever  be  does  not  like, 
the  only  means  of  persecution  in  his  power  i  as  if  mankind  had 
not  a  right  to  candid  and  equitable  judgment  with  respect  to 
their  good  name  as  well  as  to  their  liberties  and  properties/' 
These  observations  make  a  part  of  the  admirable  comparison 
which  Tucker  has  drawn  between  a  bigot  and  a  free-thinker^ 
and  are  to  be  found  in  voL  ill  part  ii.  pp.  312,  IS,  of  the  Light 
of  Nature. 

1  iear  that  in  a  neighbouring  state  the  cause  of  infidelity 
has,  in  for  too  many  instances,  been  supported  by  a  worse  kind 
of  persecution.  But  of  my  own  countrymen  in  general  I  am 
happy  to  say 

"  The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  wickedness  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  eternal  Ruler  of  the  world ! 
Defird  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul. 
Nor  so  effiic*d  the  image  of  its  Sire/' 

Akenside*s  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  ii. 

NoTB  75,  p.  388. 

I  have  met  with  several  persons  who  were  ready  enough  to 
confess,  and  even  eager  to  avow  and  defend  their  infidelity* 
I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  their  language,  in  my  pre- 
sence at  least,  was  decorous  }  and  that  their  aim,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  was  rather  to  vanquish  by  disputation  than  to  insult  by 
profiBUdeness.  The  yell  of  blasphemy  never  assailed  my  ears  from 
more  than  one  human  voice»  and  that  voice  has  for  these  eleven 
years  been  bileuced  by  death.  Firmly,  but  not  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  I  bestowed  upon  the  ofiender  the  discipline  he  de- 
served for  a  most  unprovoked  outrage,  and  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  joy  that  a  table  stood  between  us,  for  he  had  the 
grim  visage  of  a  rufiian,  and  his  hands  I  knew  had  been  im- 
brued in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  i  elbuts  ahrov  to  ovofia, 
says  an  old  writer,  oii:  ciri/iKq^Jivo/iai ;  but  I  am  glad  that  he 
was  not  an  Englishman. 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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NoTB  7^,  p.  388. 

"  Is  the  idea,"  exclaims  the  pious  and  doqaent  Mr.  Hall,  "  of 
an  Almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any  paasioii  whicfa 
is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an  obstruction  to  any  design 
which  it  is  not  shameful  to  avow  ?  £temal  God !  on  what  are 
thine  enemies  intent  ?  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and 
horror  that>  for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  en- 
vdoped  in  a  darkness  which  the  eye  of  Heaven  mutt  not  pieree? 
Miserable  men  1  proud  of  being  the  oftpring  of  chance,  in  love 
with  universal  disorder ;  whose  happiness  is  involved  in  the  be- 
lief of  there  bemg  no  witness  to  their  designs,  and  who  are 
at  ease  only  because  they  suppose  themselves  inhabitants  of  a 
forsaken  and  fatherless  work!  !**— P.  71*  2. 

Am  I  told  that  Mr.  HaU  is  a  professed  teacher  of  religion, 
and  that  his  imagination  is  disturlied  by  the  frightful  scencB 
that  have  been  passing  before  him?  Let  us  hear,  then,  the 
words  of  a  philosopher,  calmly  investigating  the  characters  of 
true  benevolence.  "  Though  our  efiectual  good  offices  can  very 
seldom  be  extended  to  any  wider  society  than  that  of  our  own 
country,  our  good  will  is  circumscribed  by  no  boundary,  but 
may  embrace  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  We  cannot  form 
the  idea  of  any  innocent  and  sensible  being  whose  happiness 
we  should  not  desire,  or  to  whose  misery,  when  distinctly 
brought  home  to  the  imagination,  we  should  not  have  some 
degree  of  aversion. 

******  '*  Thb  universal  benevolence,  how  noble  and  ge» 
nerous  soever,  can  be  the  source  of  no  solid  happiness  to  any 
man  who  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  universe,  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  are  under 
the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  that  great,  benevolent^ 
and  all-wise  Being,  who  directs  all  the  movements  of  nature; 
and  who  is  determined,  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections,  to 
muntain  in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
happiness.  To  this  universal  benevolence,  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  suspicion  of  a  fetherless  world  must  be  the  most  melancholy 
of  all  reflections,  from  the  thought  that  all  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  infinite  and   incomprehensible  spafce  may  be   fiHcd 
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if ith  nothing  but  endless  misery  and  wfetchedneas.'*— A.  Smith's 
Moral  Sent.  vol.  ii.  pp.  113«  14/ 

Upon  the  inference  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  superstiy 
tion,  as  it  affecu  the  truth  of  natural  religion,  the  sentiments  of 
another  great  philosopher  are  so  just,  so  important,  and  so  ori<^ 
ginal,  that  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  produdng  the  whole. 

*'  Examine/'  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  the  religious  principles  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world— you  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men*s  dreams ;  or  perhaps,  will  re* 
gard  them  more  as  the  playsome  whimsies  of  monkies  in  human 
shape,  than  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a 
being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational.  To  op* 
pose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  qaaums  as 
these,  that  it  is  impossible  fbr  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  \  that  two  and  three 
make  five ;  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.'**-* 
**  But  what  is  the  inference,'*  says  the  sagadous  and  temperate 
Dugald  Stewart,  **  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  observations  ) 
Is  it  (to  use  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,  i.  e.  Mr.  Hume), 
that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery  i 
and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  suspense,  appear  the  only  result 
of  our  roost  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject  ?  Or  should 
not  rather  the  melancholy  histories  which  he  has  exhibited  of 
the  follies  and  caprices  of  superstition,  direct  our  attention  to 
those  sacred  and  indelible  charaeters  on  the  human  mind,  which 
all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  unable  to  obliterate  $  like  that 
image  of  himself  which  Phidias  wished  to  perpetuate,  by  stamp- 
ing it  so  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva,  '  ut  nemo  delere 
posset  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  statuam  non  imminuerit.*  In 
truth,  the  more  striking  the  contradictions,  the  more  ludicrous 
the  ceremonies,  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has  thus 
been  reconciled  ;  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion  has 
a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greatest  of  mo- 
dern philosophers  declares,  that  *  he  would  rather  believe  all  the 
febles  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  mind;"  he  has  expressed  the 
same  feeling,  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  led  good  men, 
unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of 
their  infancy  $  a  feeling  which  affords  an  evidence  of  the  exist*' 
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ence  of  tbe  Deity^  incomparably  more  striking^  than  if,  nnmiiwl 
with  error,  and  undebased  by  superstition,  this  most  important 
of  all  principles  had  commanded  the  universal  assent  of  mankind. 
Where  are  the  other  truths  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
which  are  so  essential  to  human  happiness,  as  to  procure  an  easy 
access,  not  only  fur  themselves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may 
happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ?  Where  are  the  truths  so  vene- 
rable and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  sublimity  to 
every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remembrance; 
to  bestow  solemnity  and  elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  *,  and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they 
have  habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object 
which  it  presents  to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  such  impressions,  by  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms 
which  they  derive  from  casual  associations,  is  surely  an  employ- 
ment unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  To  the  vulgar  it 
may  be  amusing,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  indulge  their 
wonder  at  what  b  new  or  unconmion ;  but  to  the  philosopher  it 
belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  these  various  disguises,  the  work-* 
ings  of  the  same  common  nature ;  and  in  the  superstitions  of 
Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognize  the 
exutence  of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  author  of  his  being.** — Stewart's  Elements,  359.  Animated 
with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  eloquent  passage  must  in- 
spire a  true  religionist,  will  he  not  instantly  repeat  Pope's  Uoi- 
Tcrsal  Prayer,  '*  meekly  kneeling  upon  his  knees  ?  ** 

Upon  a  subject  which  the  words  prefixed  Co  this  note  suggest 
to  my  mind,  I  must  detain  the  reader's  attention  somewhat 
longer  than  usual. 

Lord  Bacon  says  (Essay  xvii.)  that  "  a  little  philosophy  in- 
clineth  a  man's  mind  to  Atheism,  but  that  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  it  about  to  religion."  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his  admi- 
rable work  De  Homine,  quotes  these  words  with  high  approba- 
lion,  and  I  think  that,  with  the  latitude  which  must  always  be 
allowed  to  general  positions.  Bacon  is  very  right.  He  has  made, 
also,  another  remark,  the  propriety  of  which  has  again  and  again 
struck  my  mind,  in  the  course  of  my  own  observations  upon  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  men.    "  Atheists,"  says  he,  ''  will 
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ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  feinted  in  it  within 
(hemselvesy  and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent 
of  others :  nay  more,  you  shall  have  Atheists  striving  to  get  dis- 
ciples, as  it  fisreth  with  other  sects.***-Essay  17. 

"  To  the  great  Searcher  of  all  hearts — ^to  him  who  espieth  our 
thoughts  afor  off,  and  who  knoweth  of  what  we  are  made/*  would 
1  leave  the  sacred  prerogative  of  deciding  how  far  the  opinions 
of  men  are  necessarily,  or  in  some  cases,  actually  produced  by 
vicious  habits,  and  the  propagation  of  them  secretly  accompanied 
by  malignant  motives.  I  must,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, that  one  class  of  unbelievers  in  this  country  confirm,  beyond 
all  other  men,  to  my  mind,  the  justness  of  Mr.  Hume*s  remark, 
that,  "  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  support  any  principle  or 
sentiment  against  the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom 
we  have  any  fellowship  or  correspondence :  that,  of  all  our  opi- 
nions, those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty  or 
presuming,  are  at  bottom  the  frailest,  and  the  most  easily  shaken 
by  the  contradiction  and  opposition  of  others  ^  and  that,  our  great 
concern  in  the  case  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  pas- 
sions upon  the  watch.'* — Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  More,  or  less, 
this  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  man  who  is  actuated  even 
by  the  most  honest  love  of  fame.  But  I  think  it  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  ihose  persons  who  have  reached  the  greatest  extremes 
of  infidelity ;  and  in  whom  I  have  observed  a  strange  mixture  of 
outward  positiveness  and  inward  distrust — a  watchful,  captious, 
and  fretful  turn  of  mind,  amidst  the  smoothest  professions  of 
moderation  and  candour — an  unceasing  solicitude  to  obtain,  not 
merely  triumph  from  the  praise,  but  support  from  the  assent  of 
others — a  latent  proneness  to  measure  the  probability  of  their 
own  tenets  by  the  zeal  and  increase  of  their  followers,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  ascribe  the  permanency  of  established 
opinions,  not  to  the  solidity  of  the  reasonings  by  which  they  are 
defended,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  numbers  by  whom  they  are 
professed. 

<«  Parum  &vet,**  says  Mosheim,  ''  memorise  magni  Daconi 
Cudworthus,  quern  inter  occultos  impietatis  erga  Deum  patronoa 
numerasse  videtur.'*— Note  on  Cudworth*s  Works,  4to.  vol.  iL 
p.  109. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  entertaining  any  such  unjust  pre- 
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judice  against  Lord  Bacoii>  when  I  examinei  land  would  nestrain 
another  proposition  of  the  same  great  man>  which  in  my  hearing 
has  been  sometimes  repeated  With  esnltationi  and  opposed  to  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Plutarch^  whfere  he  sayb  of  superirtition-^ 
iti  ftlv  AfiiXet  rift  ^tpl  ^€&t  i6irit,  dB^irefi  5i^4#t  X^fti^i^  Afatpelr 
rijv  itivtiatfioyiay'  el  8^  H)vro  iiMyaroy,  fiif  wytrKonrttr^  p^h^ 
n^^Xovv  rijy  irlariy  ^y  ot  irXeTrrot  rcpl  BeQr  IxOw^t.— VoL  ii.  p, 
109. 

'^  Atheism/'  says Bicon,  "leaves  a  mah  to  sebse,  to  pyioso- 
t>hy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  repiltatiort,  all  wUch  may  be 
guides  to  an  olitWard  morality,  even  though  religion  were  not. 
But,  superstition  dismounteth  all  these,  and  efecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  meit  Therefore  atheism  did  nerei* 
t^erturb  States.-*— Essay  18. 

Would  not  Bacon  have  qualified  this  proposition,  if  he  hod 
lived  in  our  own  days  ?  In  order  to  determibe  wJiether  atheisti- 
cal tenets  were  compatible  with  virtuous  i^nduct,  has  it  not 
hitherto  h^n  usual  to  appeal  to  the  exaknple  of  Atticus  and  tome 
other  amiable  Epicureans,  and  to  the  gt>od  qualities  ai^  good 
habits  of  )Bi  lew  particular  men  who  have  lived  in  later  ages?  Bat 
it  was  reserved  for  these  tirtes  tb  survey  the  practical  elfccts  of 
Atheism  upon  a  wider  scale.  Bacon*s  observation  may  be  vety 
Just,  so  far  as  it  concerns  a  few  solitary  individuals  removed 


*  I  believie,  that  when  Bicon  made  this  obseliiiation  upon  the 
pacific  temper  of  Atheism,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  Che  Epicureans 
of  antiquity,  from  whose  tenets  and  whose  practice  we  know  vety 
well,  thiat  many  of  them,  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  thBvfua, 
professedly  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  of  political  life. 
Their  successors,  however,  in  the  present  age,  have  not  in  this 
respect  ibllowed  the  example  of  their  predeeessoHs.  Some  of 
tihem  remind  us  of  Jortin's  remark,  '<  that  the  learned  age  of 
Augustusy  with  all  its  polite  advanti^,  was  sadly  carrupt^  in 
matters  of  religion ;  that  the  Epicurean  doctrine  had  spread  itself 
through  the  DU)man  empire,  and  that  persons  of  the  brightest 
abilities  and  highest  stations  being  unhappily  infected  with  it. 
Were  men  of  that  first  Phitosophy,  whkrh  in«i  Ghristian  countiy^ 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  hadi  been  publicly  reconownded 
to  us  by  patriots  and  geniuses,  compared  with  whom  Epicurus 
was  a  gentleman,  a  philosopher,  a  reasoner,  and  a  scholar.*"-^ 
Joitin*s  6th  Dissertation,  towards  the  conclusion. 
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fFom  the  bustle  of  the  world,  praseiring,  m  it  were,  in  the  gar- 
den of  £picurus,  the  natural  calmness  and  serenity  of  their  own 
minds;  ei\joying  the  conversation  of  speculative  and  literary 
friends,  endowed  with  a  constitutional  suavity  of  temper,  and 
furnished  by  education  or  example  with  a  delicate  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  decorum.  But  will  there  be  no  difiference,  when  Atheism 
passes  from  the  few  to  the  many— from  men  of  leisure  and  re- 
flection, to  men  whose  understandings  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  whose  pursuits  are  ofien  directed  to  low 
and  sordid  objects,  and  whose  appetites  seek  for  gratification  in 
the  foulest  dregs  of  sensuality  ?  From  men  disciplined  by  erudi- 
tion, and  exalted  by  genius,  to  men  of  moderate  talents  and 
scanty  attainments,  to  forward  sciolists,  to  beardless  striplings, 
and  unlettered  mechanics?  Will  there  be  no  di£Eerence  when,  in 
the  propagation  of  atheism,  the  stratagems  of  confederacy  lend 
their  aid  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  $  when  many  of  those  who 
act,  involuntarily  forward  the  purposes  of  those  who  project,  and 
when  parts,  the  most  diacordant  in  their  elementary  principles, 
and  the  most  destructive  of  each  other  by  immediate  collision, 
are  directed  by  powers  unresisted,  because  anseen,  and  become 
subservient  to  a  common  system  by  their  numbor,  by  their  ex« 
tent,  by  the  regularity  of  their  separate  force,  and  by  the  concen* 
tration  of  their  ultimate  tendencies )  Will  there  be  no  difference, 
when  atheism  mingles  with  the  secular  interests  of  men,  both  in 
private  and  in  public  life  ?  will  there  be  no  difibence  when  it  is 
admitted  as  a  leading  principle  into  systems  of  ethics  or  politics? 
When,  from  external  circumstances  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
waging  undisguised  and  unceasing  war  against  its  real  or  ima- 
ginary foes !  When,  like  its  antagonist,  superstition,  it  forma 
alliances  with  prejudice,  or  pride,  or  fenatacism  ?  When  it  is 
able  either  to  gratify  the  incUnations  of  its  votaries,  or  to  incite 
the  passions  of  other  men,  in  the  subventon  of  old  governments 
and  the  erection  of  new  ?  When  it  becomes  giddy  and  flippant, 
from  the  countenance  of  feshion  ?  When  it  has  grown  fearless 
from  the  authority  of  public  fevour?  When  it  is  seized  with  the 
ambition  of  distinguishing  itself  by  romantic  adventure  ?  When 
it  has  soared  to  high  rank,  wrested  the  sceptre  from  kings,  and 
wields  the  collective  force  of  mighty  natkms  ?    Does  the  piuloso- 
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pher  appeal  to  experience  for  the  decision  of  these  awftil  ques- 
tions }  To  experience  let  us  go. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  plead  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of 
superatition,  to  palliate  its  absurdities^  errors,  and  extravagancies 
—to  Tarnish  over  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  stained  the  page 
of  history ,  sullied  the  lustre  of  Christlanity^and  debased  the  ns* 
ture  of  man  created  in  God*s  own  ioMge,  by  domestic  animosities, 
by  seditious  tumults,  by  *'  chains  and  stripes,  and  ariiiitrary  po- 
nishment"  inflicted  u|ion  the  weak,  or  the  wise,  or  the  virtooiis, 
by  massacres,  by  assassinations,  and  '*  by  grim  and  piercing  fires 
blown  into  seven  fold  rage." 

These  are  the  dreadftil  efiects  of  superstition.  They  are  so 
frequent  too,  that  in  certain  seasons  of  public  aflGsursy  and  certain 
dispositions  of  the  public  mind,  a  religionist  might  venture  to 
pause,  ere  he  pronounced  them  quite  incidental.  But  to  tlu»e 
effects,  frequent  as  they  have  been,  and  dreadful  as  they  were, 
may  be  opposed  other  and  good  effects,  not,  I  grant,  proceeding 
immediately  from  superstition  itself,  but  from  virtues  which  will 
grow  with  it — from  sentiments  which  it  cannot  eradicate — from 
kind  affections  and  honest  intentions,  which  even  mistaken  piety 
will  sometimes  foster.  Of  atheism  itself,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  direct  tendency  of  it  is  to  sweeten  natural  piety,  to  incresse 
our  reverence  for  laws,  or  to  animate  our  love  of  that  reputation 
which  is  founded  upon  virtuous  habits  and  virtuous  propensities^ 
But  if  atheism  be  compatible  with  any  such  habits,  or  any  such 
propenutiea,  be  it  remembered,  that  superstition  is  equally  com- 
paUble  with  them. 

Charron,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Bayle,  tells  us  that,  "  an  ha- 
bitual and  universal  kind  of  atheism,  cannot  lodge  but  in  a  very 
strong  and  boU  soul — 

**  Illi  robur  et  ss  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  -»^ 
it  must  be  furious  and  maniac.'* 

At  some  distance  from  the  foregoing  words,  Charron  thus  pro- 
ceeds,  "  to  get  loose  from,  and  cast  off  the  sense  and  fear  of  the 
Deity,  a  thing  interwoven  in  our  nature,  requires  a  monstrous 
and  furious  strength  of  the  soul  -,  and  is  hardly  to  be  found,  al- 
though those  great  and  notorious  atheists,  who  tlutnigh  an  ex« 
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treme  and  furious  insolence  bad  a  mind  to  withdraw  tlieir  alle^ 
glance  to  the  Deity>  and  to  shalce  off  a  superior  being,  did  what 
they  could  to  acquire  it.** 

If  Mr.  Charron  had.  contemplated  the  characters  of  modern 
atheists,  he  would  have  found  that  the  measures  of  some  were 
indeed  strongly  marked  by  maniacal  fury ;  but  that  the  number 
of  even  determined  atheists  *  was  much  greater  than  he  sup* 
posed  it  likely  to  be — that  their  unremitted  endeavours  to  shake 
off  the  idea  of  a  Deity  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  that 
their  tenets  may  be  lodged  in  cold  and«phlegmatic»  as  well  as  in 
fiery  and  intrepid  spirits.  To  some  secret  misgivings  of  soul> 
to  some  painful,  though  temporary,  distrust  in  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  avow  with  confidence,  and  propagate  with 
activity,  to  that  sense  of  the  Deity  which  is  attended,  not  perhaps 
by  a  direct  dread  of  his  displeasure  as  a  moral  governor,  but  by 
a  confused  and  overwhelming  apprehension  of  his  possible  ex- 
istence and  his  power,  almost  all  atheists  are,  1  believe,  more  or 
less  subject.  Neither  the  solemnity  of  their  professions,  nor  the 
levity  of  their  raillery,  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  after 
they  have  declared  for  atheistical  principles  openly,  clung  to 
them  eagerly,  and  argued  for  them  stoutly,  I  suspect  that  they 
are  rarely  brought  over  to  a  sincere  and  firm  conviction  on  the 
side  of  theism.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difiicult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  such  a  conviction  might  operate  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  moral  conduct.  General  habits,  and  general  dis-^ 
positions  acquired  under  the  influence  of  atheism,  might  be  too 

*  Falster  belongs  not  to  the  class  of  determined  atheists.  To 
a  reader  of  sensibility,  what  can  be  more  acceptable  than  this 
simple  and  impressive  tale  ? 

"  De  Deo  semel  in  vita  dubitavi,  juvenis  undevjginti  anno- 
rum,  quum  iustitutionibus  theologicis  operam  darem;  non  diu 
post,  Deo  bene  juvante,  in  viam  reductus  per  Balduinum,  qui  ad 
Stellas,  divins  Mentis  Testes  et  Prsecones,  me  ablegaverat  hoc 
versu  :  Sidera  qui  spectat,  juret  is  esse  Deum. 

'*  A  quo  quidem  tempore,  animus  ita  flamma  cselesti  mihi 
ardet,  ut  (quod  cum  immortal!  honore  nominis  divini  dixerim 
cert  us  sim,  on  ovre  OavaTOSf  ovre  £411),  ovre  AyyeXoi,  ovt€  apxal^ 
ovre  ivyafieiSy  ovre  ivevriiTa,  ovre  fiiXXoyra^  ovre  vypt^fia,  ovre 
flados,  ovT€  ris  icritns  cripa  hvyfitTerai  fie  xwpitrai  Airo  n)«  Ayairiys 
Tov  Oeovj  rfjs  ey  Xpicrr^  liiffov  rf  Kvplf  ^/iwv.-— Amoenitates  Philo- 
logies, tom.  i.  page  46. 
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•tubborn  to  jieU  to  the  authority  of  men  ofrinion.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  instances  of  men  who  have  been  converted 
from  lower  degrees  of  in6delity ;  and  if  that  conviction  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  the  sadden  alanns  of  their  consdenee,  but  the 
sober  exercise  of  their  judgment,  the  salutary  eflfects  of  it  were 
visible  in  their  actions  as  well  as  their  tenets.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  in  too  many  instances  the  tranntion  of  the  human  mind 
from  supentitious  terrors  to  impious  defiance,  where  the  change 
is  wrought  hastily,  where  it  is  ^Bsplayed  ostentatiously,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  progress  from  pitiable  or  ridiculous  imbecillity 
to  the  most  odious  and  incorrigible  depravity.  The  infidel  trans- 
formed into  the  devotee  may  have  more  weaknesses,  but  he  is  in 
danger  of  frwer  crimes,  than  the  devotee  translbrmed  into  the 
infidel. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  su- 
perstition, the  utmost  care,  I  grant,  should  be  tided  in  every  stage 
of  education  to  prevent  its  first  approaches,  and  where  it  has  un- 
fortunately taken  possession  of  the  mind,  great  exertions,  accom- 
panied with  great  circumspection  and  tenderness,  are  necessary 
to  effiiceits  impressions  from  the  imagination,  and  to  slacken  its 
hold  upon  the  aflfections  and  passions.  So  fearfully,  however, 
and  so  wonderfrilly  are  we  made,  so  intricate  are  the  associations 
of  oar  ideas,  such  is  the  latent  force  of  habit,  and  stfeh,  too,  is 
sometimes  the  dose  eonnection  between  our  virtues  and  our 
infirmities,  that  by  attempting  to  remove  all  the  errors  of  super- 
stition indiscriminatdy  and  hastily,  we  may  chance  to  loosen  from 
their  roots  the  best  principles  of  the  heart,  and  to  check  their 
fiaiirest  fruits  ere  they  have  arrived  at  maturity. 

But,  if  a  contrary  experiment  were  made  to  destroy  by  argu- 
ment the  attachment  of  a  man  to  atheism,  and  if,  during  the 
process,  caution  were  used,  neither  to  scare  his  imagiution  with 
supentition,  nor  to  agitate  his  spirits  with  fanaticbm,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  virtues  which  really  accompanied  his  former 
conviction  would  be  diminished }  that  lus  good  sense  would  be 
crippled,  that  his  philosophy  would  be  shaekkd,  that  **  his  natu* 
ral  piety  **  would  be  rdaxed,  or  that  the  "  outward  morality  ** 
produced  by  his  obedience  to  laws,  and  his  regard  to  reputation, 
would  be  impeded } 
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What,  I  would  ask,  are  the  general  eflects  of  superBtition  and 
atheism  upon  the  happiness  and  the  conduct  of  mankind  ?  Super- 
stition, it  is  granted,  has  many  direct  sorrows,  but  atheism  has  no 
direct  joys.  Superstition  admits  fear  mingled  with  hope,  but 
atheism,  while  it  excludes  hope,  afibrds  a  very  imperfect  security 
against  fear.  Superstition  is  never  exposed  to  the  dreary  vacui- 
ties in  the  soul,  over  which  atheism  is  wont  to  brood  in  solitude 
and  sUence ;  but  atheism  is  sometimes  haunted  by  forebodings 
scarcely  less  confused^  or  less  unquiet,  than  those  by  which  su- 
perstition is  annoyed.  Superstition  stands  aghast  at  the  punish* 
ments  reserved  for  wicked  men  in  another  state ;  but  atheism 
cannot  disprove  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  to  all  men,  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  and  fraught  with  evils  equally  dreadful 
in  degree,  and  even  in  duration,  with  those  punishments.  Su* 
perstition  has  often  preserved  men  from  crimes;  but  atheism 
tends  to  protect  them  fit>m  weaknesses  only.  Superstition  im- 
poses fresh  restraints  upon  the  sensual  appetites,  though  it  may 
often  let  loose  the  malignant  passions ;  but  atheism  takes  away 
many  restraints  from  those  appetites,  without  throwing  equal 
checks  upon  those  passions,  under  many  circumstances  which 
may  excite  them  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  Superstition  is 
eager  from  a  vicious  excess  of  credulity,  but  atheism  is  often  ob- 
stinate from  an  excess  of  incredulity,  equally  vicious.  Supersti- 
tion is  sometimes  docile  from  conscious  weakness;  but  atheism 
is  always  haughty  from  real  or  supposed  strength.  Superstition 
errs,  and  perverts  only  in  consequence  of  error  i  but  atheism  re- 
jects,  and,  for  the  most  part,  disdains  to  examine  after  rejection. 
Superstition  catches  at  appearances,  but  atheism  starts  back  from 
realities.  Superstition  may,  in  some  fevourabie  moment,  be 
awakened  to  the  call  of  truth ;  but  atheism  is  generally  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  *'  charlner,  charm  she  ever  so  wisely." 

When  I  read  the  *AfMi{iaca  ^i^fiam  of  Lucretius  and  other  an* 
tient  atheists,-*«when  I  see  them  &aXaKiSoprasKalii\aSoy€vofjtirov$ 
upon  their  superiority  to  popular  prqiossessionB  and  vulgar  ter* 
rors,  I  am  sometimes  led  to  suspect,  that,  like  heroes  who  laugh 
at  spectres  by  daylight,  and  shudder  at  them  in  the  dark,  they 
were  struggling  with  inquietude,  which  they  wished  to  conceal 
as  well  as  to  assuage,  and  endeavouring  to  collect  that  courage 
from  the  bustle  of  their  words  which  they  did  not  habitually  feel 
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within  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.    My  present  coiicem>  I  km 
aware^  is  not  with  the  speculative  proofed  but  with  the  moral 
effects  of  atheism.    Yet^  upon  a  question  which,  in  the  abstruser 
parts  of  it,  is  by  a  very  wise  man  called  '^  perdifilcilis*  et  perob- 
scura,**  and  to  the  consideration  of  which,  *'  omnes  duce  natura 
vehimur/'  we  may,  without  the  imputation  of  folly,  venture  to 
ask,  whether  the  arguments  against  theism  be  such  as  usually  to 
produce  a  steady  assent  and  to  warrant  an  unlimited  affianre. 
Without  the  imputation  of  penrerseness  we  may  not  be  in  haste 
to  apply  to  the  judgment  of  every  atheist,  what  Taylor  f  says  of 
the  will,  that,  *'  like  the  magnetic  needle,  it  was  full  of  trembling 
and  uncertainty  ere  it  became  fixed  at  its  beloved  point,  wavered 
at  first,  because  at  first  it  doubted,  and  then  was  at  rest,  because 
it  could  doubt  no  more."    After  reaching  that  state  of  rest, 
atheism,  indeed,  may  have  the  credit  of  rescuing  a  man  from  the 
agitations  of  delusive  hopes,  and  the  torments  of  groundless 
fiears.    But  may  it  not  destroy,  at  the  same  time,  other  fears 
which  are  very  salutary  in  checking  our  fantastic  desires,  and  in 
calming  our  turbulent  resentments ;  and  may  it  not  extinguish 
other  hopes  too,  which  seem  necessary  to  support  the  bulk  of 
mankind  in  their  passage  through  this  vale  of  tears  ? 

Themischiefii  of  superstition  arise  from  the  abuses  of  religion, 
which  in  the  absence  of  those  abuses  is  indisputably  productive 
of  good,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  we  derive  from 
our  moral  fiftculties.  But  atheism,  however  used,  cannot  on  the 
^hole  be  so  good  as  religion,  either  to  individuals  or  to  commu* 
nittes ;  and  in  a  being,  subject,  as  man  is,  to  so  many  starts  o( 
fancy,  so  many  caprices  of  humour,  so  many  wrong  biassea 
from  opinion,  and  so  many  blind  impulses  from  passion,  it  leavea 
him  defenceless  against  many  evils.  Compared  with  sound,  clear, 
and  enlarged  notions  of  religion,  can  atKeism  be  said  to  present 
to  our  minds  so  many  delightful  and  magnificent  views  of  na* 
ture }  to  furnish  the  poet  with  such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  or 
the  orator  with  so  many  topics  of  persuasion  ?  to  consecrate  the 
social  virtues  by  so  many  endearments  to  our  auctions,  or  to 
exalt  our  spirits  to  so  many  arduous  atchievements  of  self-de* 

*  See  Cicero  De  Natura  Deum,  lib.  i. 
t  See  Ductor  DuUtant.  p.  754. 
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nM,  self-commandy  magnaniiDityy  and  forgiveness?  Compared 
even  with  superstition  under  its  milder  aspects^  does  it  supply  so 
many  incentives  to  virtue^  so  many  restraints  from  vice,  so  many 
consolations  under  sorrow,  or  so  many  sources  of  reflection  to 
heighten  the  very  purest  and  most  exquisite  joys  which  terres<* 
trial  objects  can  bestow }  The  atheist,  indeed,  may  cease  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  an  invisible,  irresistible^  vindictive  deity> 
in  the  howling  storm,  or  the  convulsive  earthquake,  or  **  when 
the  moon,  in  dim  eclipse,  sheds  disastrous  twilight  on  half  the 
nations/*  But  he  has,  also,  ceased  to  rely  for  protection  upon 
that  benevolent  power  which  may  shelter  him  **  from  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day,  and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness.** In  truth,  the  tranquillity  of  which  atheism  boasts  so 
loudly,  and  so  lavishly,  amounts  only  to  exemption  from  pain, 
and  that  exemption  is  to  be  ^obtained  by  the  loss  of  nuiny 
pleasures. 

According  to  the  various  temperament  of  men's  minds,  and 
the  various  events  of  their  life,  athebm  is  marked  by  various 
efiects.  Shall  indifierence  be  stated  as  the  result  of  it  ?  That 
indifference,  as  might  easily  be  shewn  from  the  hints  of  one  ce- 
lebrated author,  and  the  sarcasms  of  another,  will  sometimes 
pass  onward  from  speculation  to  action:  it  will  loosen  principlea 
as  well  as  prejudices,  and  reconcile  its  votaries  to  nameless  im- 
purities, from  which  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  recoil, 
and  of  which  the  indirect  but  invariable  tendency  is,  to  obstruct 
the  most  useful  duties,  and  to  contaminate  the  sweetest  comforts, 
of  domestic  life.  Measuring  its  own  high  exploits  with  the  cre- 
dulity and  weakness  of  the  herd,  has  atheism  produced  con** 
tempt  ?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  are  not  apt  to  be  very  scrupulously  just,  nor  very 
actively  benevolent,  in  behalf  of  those  whom  we  despise  unfeign* 
edly  $  and  if  the  negligent  or  scornful  disposition  by  which  we 
are  governed  in  our  private  transactions  with  other  men  should 
communicate  itself  to  laws,  and  laws  in  their  turn  should  re-act 
upon  that  disposition,  precarious  indeed  is  the  protection  which 
they  would  afford  to  the  feeble  against  the  strong,  or  to  the  ho* 
nest  against  the  cunning.  This>  however,  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  atheism  may  be  unfavourable  to  philanthrophy.  Pos« 
sible  it  is,  as  we  know  from  recent  bets,  that  atheism  in  some 
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I OMJ  genenile  hatred  i  and  wheie  liatrMl  has  been  so  gene* 
rated,  there,  in  the  confliots  of  opinion  against  c^pinion,  and  in* 
temt  agaioflt  intereBl-<-in  competition  for  poiver  or  fiune*— in  ap«> 
peak  to  the  prepoaiestions  or  the  pride  of  contending  parties,  the 
consequence  of  atheism  woold  be  a  Jealoos,  domineering,  savage 
spirit  of  intoleruioe.  Atheism  thus  would  end  where  supend* 
tion  has  been  said  to  begin ;  and  in  the  tenets  of  atheism  will  be 
fauaad  not  one  of  those  correctives,  which  usually  accompany  the 
tenets  of  superstition.  There  is  no  eye  to  detect  specious  hypo* 
crisy*^4io  hand  to  curb  successful  wickednessffs  no  refuge  from 
the  partial  or  erroneous  decisions  of  man,  ia  the  sentence  of  a 
judge,  who  is  disinterested  and  infiallible-^no  tribunal,  before 
whidi  the  weak  and  unoffending  may  hereafter  be  permitted  to 
plead  ^'trumpet-tongued,*' against  the  oppressor-<-*no  avenger  of 
calumniated  innocence,  insulted  wisdom,  and  persecuted  into* 
grity. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  afiairs,  superstition,  though 
it  should  pervade  the  mass  of  a  people,  has  been  experimentally 
found  consistent  with  a  state  of  sodety,  not  quite  intolecablof 
with  a  wise  and  upright  administratk>n  of  laws— -with  the  gni» 
dual  improvement  of  individuals  in  rational  religion— and  with 
a  gentle  exercise  even  of  absolute  power.  Where,  indeed,  supeiv 
stition  is  not  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  hidden  springs  of  state* 
crafi ;  where  it  is  not  united  with  a  saturnine  and  revengefol 
temper  $  where  it  is  not  irritated  by  the  aorUaony  of  disputants  i 
where  it  as  not  seduced  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
aealots,  nor  made  infuriate  by  the  contagion  of  popular  rage, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  should  grant  that  Plutudi's  repre* 
eentation  of  it  is  not  too  fieivourable^i^  t&v  woXK&y  cat  dfiaSQr 
air  wayv  fioydiip&v  itASens  wpos  tov  Oe^v,  h)(€i  ftky  dfiiXti  rf 
wefiofUyf  Kol  rifiQwi  fitfuyfiivoy  riya  irfvyfidy  ral  ^fioy,  ^  cal 
btunhaifwyia  idicXiirai'  fAvptiucis  i^  fA€'iS6y  i^ri  rai  irXiay  avrf 
re  evcXirt  jcal  weptx^P^h  '^^^  iraorov  ehwpai^as  Irtimy  &€  ix  6e6F 
civap  ^t)(6i»€voy  koX  Sex^fievor.-— Vol.  ii.  page  1100.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  which,  in  page  94,  is  quoted 
from  Plutaich,  he  professedly  speaks  of  that  superstition  which 
in  the  sentence  immediately  following  he  descr^MSs  as  oir  fofitpar 
nya,  oitbk  emSpwiHiy, 

IThey  who  attend  to  the  distinction  I  would  make  between 
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moderate  and  ezcesaive  aupentilion  will  not  be  long  perplexed 
by  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  opiniona  of  Plutarch^ 
as  delivered  in  his  fiimous  Treatise  upon  SuperaUtiony  and  those 
which  occur  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  firom  another  part  of 
his  works.  In  the  former,  Plutarch  sometimes  assumes  the 
strong  language  of  the  Stoics  about  the  passioos,  and  sometimes 
indulges  himself  in  rhetorical  exaggeration.  But  in  the  latter 
he  preserves  a  more  temperate  and  argumentative  form  of  writ* 
ing }  and  if  his  observations  upon  the  practical  effects  of  the 
Epicurean  system  be  just,  they  may,  with  great  propriety,  and 
greater  force,  be  applied  to  the  malignant  influence  of  modem 
atheism  upon  the  morab  and  the  welfare  of  mankind* 

In  the  opening  of  the  Treatise  above-mentioned,  Plutarch 
says,  Awaca  fikv  ij/evbi^s  rp/oru  dXX^f  re  icffy  ^  vepl  ravra^ 
(i.  e.  what  relate  to  the  Deity,)  lioyfiii^y*  rfi  ie,  (i.  e.  a  wrong 
judgment  accompanied  by  superstition,)  Ktu  wd&os  wp6ae9rt 
ftox^ilp^raTov.'^VBgb  164.  Afterwards  he  defines  atheism  and 
superstition  according  to  the  view  which  he  was  going  to  take  of 
them  respectively— 4  M^''  i^ec^ifs  X6yos  ierl  ite}(f€vvfiiyo9^  ii  bk 
beiaibaifAOviaj  trades  lie  \6yov  ^jftvbovs  eyyeyeyif/i^yor.— Page 
165.  But  the  superstition  *  against  which  be  inveighs  as  more 
odious  and  more  pernicious  than  atheism,  is  a  superstition  rareiy 
found  even  in  kind,  and  yet  more  rarely  in  decree,  among  Quia- 
tians  i  for  it  is  a  superstition  which  iir&irois  6y6fAa«ri  xal  fi^ftaei 
(icLpfiapiKOis  KaTaier)(yy€i  Kal  wapavo^et  ro  Btlov  col  virpioy  &(f- 
w/ia  r^s  evcefitlcu^  page  166}  which  rov  Oeov  ipx')^  ^'  rvparriia 
tpoQeirai  aKvdpunri^y  Kal  Arapacnfrvy,  pi^  166$  which  oIrM 
roX/id  fioriOeiy  ohbk  biaXiteiy  ro  wvfiflefiriKot,  ovbe  Otpawtvttyf 
ohbk  diTcrdrre6ac,  /iif  bdifi  deofiaxeiy  ical  iLyureiytiy  KoXaSofiiyt^ 
page  168 ;  which  cKraneiyot  koi  avyrpi/Bec  rdr  Aydpwny  oUfteyoy 
cIkcu  Oeoy,  elyac  bi  fi\a(i€pov^  Xwrripoy,  if^wXtficroy,  Awiaror, 
ehfjierafioXoyf  rifnapfiriKoyy  ufioyy  fiiKp6\vwoyy  page  165,  and  170. 
The  atheism  also,  of  which  Plutarch  speaks  as  less  degrading  to 
the  human  character,  and  less  destructive  of  human  happiness^ 
than  that  superstition,  is  not  the  atheism  of  our  own  days,  but 
an  atheism  which  is  merely  \lfevbns  vir^X^i^iff^  AXk'  HXkos  o^ 

*  Plutarch  in  several  passages  seems  to  allude  to  Oriental  su- 
perstitions, and  sometimes  to  Jewish. 
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kotov&a,  ohii  e^vypor^  ohhk  hhiivtiv  rap^rrwaap*  page  164  $  that 
which  is  merely  AKiytiros  wpos  to  Oeioy*  page  170;  that  in  which 
teXos  |0t2  rov  fii^  yofilSeiy  roy  debvy  ro  /ii)  ^Peivdai,  page  165. 
AdTerting,  probably*  to  such  superstition  in  its  most  hideous 
form,  and  to  such  atheum  in  its  least  oflfensive,  Lord  Bacon  tells 
us,  *'  It  were  lietter  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such 
an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  Ibr  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
other  is  contumely,  and  certainly  superstition  is  a  reproach  of 
the  Deity." — ^Essay  xiii.  in  which  Bacon  often  refers  to  the  Trea- 
tise of  Plutarch.  Yet  the  same  great  philosopher  informs  us  in 
Essay  xvii.  *'  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  follies  in  the  L^ends, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  thb  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind.** 

The  remarks  of  Fabricius  upon  Plutarch  are  very  judicious : 
Sane  atheismum  quemlibet  in  se  superstitione  quacunque  melio* 
rem  esse,  nemo  sanus  dixerit :  neque  hoc  usquam  facit  Plutar^ 
chuB,  qui  Gontrarium  disertis  verbis  docet  libro,  **  quod  non  sua- 
viter  possit  vivi  secundum  Epicnrum.*' — P.  1101  and  1104. 
Cum  entm  et  superstitio  et  atheismus  ambo  res  slnt  pessimae  et 
turpissimce,  et  superstitionis  praesertim  quodam  modo  innume- 
rabiles  sint  gradus,  saltem  non  fort  Plutarchus  eos  qui  atheis^ 
mum  &ciunt  hwo\6yriiia  beiaihai fiovlas,  ut  loquitur  libro  "  de 
discrimine  amici  et  adulatoris.'* — P.  66.  Dantur  etiam  genera 
quiedam  superstitionis  tam  flagiciosa,  ut  in  Deum  seque  injuria 
sint  quam  atheismus  ipse,  et  gravius  bellum  etiam  indicant  ho- 
nestati,  virtuti,  et  societati  humanse,  non  quam  atheismus  uni« 
verse  ex  prindptis  suis  deducens  consecutiones  omnes,  maliti- 
amque  illam  exserens,  sed,  quam  atheismus  nonnuUorum  homi- 
num  in  sola  speculatione  &lsissime  acquiescentium,  et  natune 
bonltate  non  admittentium  errorem  hunc  inactiones  suas  inte- 
grum influere. — Vide  Bib«  Graeca,  lib.  iv.  p.  351.  edit.  Hambui]g. 
1708. 

As  to  the  passage  which  Fabricius  has  cited  from  Bodinus,  a 
good  man  may  hesitate  before  he  gives  unqualified  assent  to  the 
first  position,  Superstitio  quantacunque  sit,  quovis  atheismo  tole- 
rabilior  est.  Experience,  however,  to  a  very  great  degree  con- 
firms the  justness  of  the  next  observation.  Nam  qui  superstitione 
aliqua  obligatur,  hunc  numinis  metu  in  officio  quodam  modo,  et 
naturae  legibus  continet.    Atheum  vero,  qui  nihil  nisi  restim 
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metuit  ftot  ju^icem,  ad  eoinia  sceleni  proclivi  lapBO  mere  opor- 
tet.  The  following  remark  is  founded  U|ion  the  prineiplet  of 
the  soundest  philosophy :  At  tametsi  acttonum  hiunananin 
pnestantiam  sapientissimusquisque  non  solum  finibus  ipsb  meti- 
tur,  Terumetiam  omnibus  partibus  et  causis,  scilicet*  eScienti 
fonnft,  subjecto  fine,  summam  tamen  et  prascipuam  causam 
omnium  actionum  ipso  fine  d\jiidicat.--Bodin«  Colloq.  Heptaplo« 
mere  MS.  Libro  v. 

Happy  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  modem  atheism,  if  they 
seriously  considered  the  conclusion  of  that  Treatise  which  has 
been  supposed  to  fiivour  their  cause:  ^cvjrr^oy  oly  n)i'  ieiviiaf 
ftoyiay  &ff^aXit»s  re  ral  evft^povrvSf  ohx  ^^^^^9  ^  Xriwrw  koX 
driplwy  €<l>obov,  $  irvp  dxtpivKirrvs  rol  dXoyi&rbfs  xept/^tvyoyresy 
efurlvTOvviy  eis  dvoilas  (iapa6pa  Koi  tcfnifiyovs  ij(p»9ai*  ovn^s 
yap  iyioi  ^euyoFres  i^y  heuribaifioylar  ifiirlwrovauf  eh  d#cdriyrtt 
rpaxelay  koI  dyrirvwoyf  hwepwiibfi(rarT€K  ey  fiitrta  teifiirfiy  Ti)y 
evaifieiay. — Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Upon  the  various  effects  of  superstition,  where  it  has  spread 
widely  and  thriven  long*  we  can  reason  from  £Mt8.  But  in  the 
original  frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  operations  of  all 
those  moral  causes  which  regulate  our  conduct,  or  affsct  oar 
happiness,  there  seems  to  be  a  most  active,  constant,  and  invinci- 
ble principle  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  atheism. 
*'  All  nature  cries  aloud*'  against  them,  "  through  all  her  works,*' 
not  in  speculation  only,  but  in  practice. 

Much,  I  know,  has  been  said  ingeniously  by  Bayle ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  Bayle,  much  has  been  said  yet  mne  ingeniously  by 
Warburton,  about  the  comparative  mischiefii  of  atheism  and 
superstition.  But  I  bless  Heaven,  that  by  the  moral  coustitutioa 
of  our  nature,  no  experiments  ever  have  been  made,  which  may 
enable  us  to  calculate  precisely  the  aggregate  of  evils,  that  would 
arise  from  the  permanent  influence  of  atheism.  Enough  have 
we  seen  of  its  activity,  of  its  subtlety,  of  its  malignity,  as  a  tem- 
porary, a  concurrent,  perhaps  a  predominant  cause,  in  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind;  enough,  I  say,  have  we  seen, 
to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  possible  repetition  of  such  events; 
and  to  execrate  that  innovator  who,  in  the  blindness  of  in£atua* 
tion,  or  the  hardihood  of  wickedness,  should  exclaim  of  a  im« 
tional  constitution,  facilitated  by  such  events,  ''esto  perpetua." 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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-  In  a  neighbouriDg  country  it  has  already  sunk  into  decaj; 
There  it  wanted  alike  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  the  gracea  of 
art  It  was  bulky  without  solidity,  elaborate  without  symmetry^ 
and  lofty  without  magnificence.  It  seized,  indeed,  the  attention 
of  a  spectator,  by  the  Tastness  of  its  dimensions  and  the  novelty 
of  its  form ;  and  it  impressed  him  with  momentary  awe,  be- 
cause it  stood  upon  ruins.  But  it  had  no  foundation  in  the 
common  sense  of  men,  no  superstructure  from  their  general 
habits,  no  cement  from  their  nobler  affections,  no  embellish- 
ments from  their  unperverted  imaginations,  nor  pillar»  from 
their  social  virtues.  It  started  up,  but  to  vanbh — it  towered, 
but  to  fall— and  it  has  fallen,  I  sincerely  hope,  to  rise  no  more. 

Atheism,  thus  brought  from  theory  to  the  test  of  experimenti 
has  exposed  to  the  world  the  brittleness  of  its  materials  and  the 
clumsiness  of  its  workmanship.  It  may  deface,  but  cannot 
adorn — it  may  mutihite,  but  cannot  even  repair — ^it  may  pluck 
down  the  labours  of  others,  but  cannot  preserve  its  own.  Un- 
der such  an  architect,  even  "  the  pillared  firmament  would  be 
rottenness,  and  earth*s  base  built  on  stubble.'* — Milton *s  Comus. 

The  want  of  durability,  about  which  I  am  now  speaking,  is 
doubtless  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  So  fax,  however,  as  we  can  argue  to  the  future  from 
the  past,  it  were  not  difficult  to  conjecture  some  of  the  conse* 
sequences  that  would  issue  from  the  very  wide  disseminatiori 
and  the  very  long  continuance  of  atheism.  What  then  are  thos^ 
consequences  ?  I  answer,  without  hesitation — they  are  unblush- 
ing profligacy,  unprincipled  selfishness,  and  unrelenting  cruelty; 

These  are  the  consequences  which  I  should  forebode  in  pri- 
vate life ;  and,  in  public,  I  should  look  for  conspiracy  without 
unanimity,  energy  without  constancy,  success  without  security/ 
tod  popularity  without  glory,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  irre^ 
Irievable  ruin  and  indelible  disgrace. 

Are  not  the  scenes  in  which  such  evib  have  existed  partially, 
hut  glaringly,  intended  for  our  admonition?  Yes,  sureljr. 
Those  scenes  may  teach  individuals  to  suspect  the  soundness; 
and  the  innocence,  too,  of  every  theory  which  aims  at  the  de^ 
struction  of  all  the  received  opinions,  and  all  the  established 
usagas,  which  mankind  have  been  accustomed  to  respect.  They 
may  farther  animate  the  members  of  religious  societies  to  clear 
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away  thoae  impurities  which  flow  from  supentition,  and  forniAh 
occasions  for  cavil  and  misrepresentation  to  the  champions  of 
infidelity — to  renounce,  in  their  actions  as  well  as  in  their  pn>* 
fessions,  every  claim  of  spiritual  domination  over  the  consciences 
of  men ;  to  remove  every  palpable  error  from  their  doctrines ; 
to  rectify  every  grosser  abuse  in  their  discipline  *,  and  thus  to 
exhibit  religion  under  that  pure  and  lovely  form  in  which  we 
trace  at  once  the  characters  of  cultivated  reason  and  of  heavenly 
inspiration. 

In  this  earthly  state«  where  happiness  as  well  as  virtue  will 
always  be  imperfect^  shocks  will  now  and  then  be  felt,  by  the 
force  of  which  both  civil  and  religious  establishments  may  be 
shaken  to  their  centre.  Amidst  the  fury  of  those  storms,  which 
in  all  ages  have  been  permitted  to  disturb  the  political  sky,  and 
of  which  the  ultimate  efiects,  under  the  providence  of  God,  may 
be  as  beneficial  in  the  moral  world  as  (hose  of  earthquakes  an4 
hurricanes  are  thought  to  be  in  the  natural,  the  stately  palace, 
the  lofiy  throne,  the  hallowed  temple  itself,  may  be  *'  laid  low, 
even  to  the  ground.*'  But  though  **  the  rains  should  descend,** 
though  "  the  floods  should  roll,"  and  though  "  the  winds  should 
blow,*'  the  Word  which  came  down  from  heaven  can  never  fail. 

When  such  is  my  conviction  as  to  the  security  and  final  suc<^ 
cess  of  Christianity  against  its  most  formidable  assailants,  must 
I  not  feel  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  confidence  for  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  those  proofs  which  relate  to  the  eustence  of  a 
God  ?     Most  assuredly  I  do. 

Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  philosophers  to  under* 
mine  those  proofs,  by  scofiers  to  debase  them,  and  by  political 
upstarts  to  overthrow  them.  Through  the  artifices  and  violences 
of  these  innovators,  the  law  of  natural  religion  has  been  op- 
posed, but  not  destroyed ;  and  the  light  of  it,  too,  has  for  a 
season  been  darkened,  but  not,  I  trust,  extinguished  for  ever. 

Upon  the  philosophical  merits  of  those  opinions  which  have 
lately  gone  abroad  to  the  prejudice  of  theism,  my  conviction  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  observations  of  that  sound  and  judi* 
cious  philosopher  whose  writings  have  been  already  mentioned 
in  thu  note.  **  It  is  not  merely,"  says  he,  "  in  order  to  free  the 
mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  established  opinions.    It  is  such  an  examination 
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atone  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present,  can  seeore  a 
philOBOpher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  scepticism.  To  thia 
e&treme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to 
giTo  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  crednlity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorancie  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevsiling  systems  of  education,  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  had  given  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  men,  which  it  never  could  have  acquired  if  divested  of  such 
an  alliance.  The  case  has  of  late  years  been  most  remari&ably 
reversed :  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against 
many  of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason 
in  captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipation  philo- 
sophers should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary 
which  cooler  reflection  and  more  moderate  views  would  have 
prescribed.  The  hct  is,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it; 
and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  eradicate  prejudices,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  tear  up  by  the  roots  many  of  the  best  and  happiest 
and  essential  principles  of  our  nature.  Having  remarked  the 
wonderful  influence  of  education  over  the  mind,  they  have  con*- 
cltided  that  man  is  wholly  a  fictitious  being ;  not  recollecting 
that  this  very  susoeptibility  Of  education  presupposes  certain  ori- 
ginal principles  which  are  common  to  the  whole  species  >  and 
that,  as  error  can  only  take  a  peimanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind 
by  being  grafted  on  truths  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate,  even  the  influence  which  falBe  and  absurd  opinions 
Occasionally  acquire  over  the  bdtef,  instead  of  being  an  argu- 
ment for  universal  scepticism,  is  the  most  decisive  ailment 
against  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  there  are  some  truths  so 
incorporated  and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can  re* 
concile  us  even  to  the  absurdities  and  oontradictions  with  wbidi 
we  suppose  them  to  be  inseparably  connected.  The  sceptical 
philosophen,  for  example,  of  the  present  age,  have  frequently 
attempted  to  hokl  up  to  ridicule  those  contemptible  and  puerile 
^Superstitions  which  hare  di^^raced  the  creeds  of  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations^  and  which  have  not  only  commanded 
tliie  assent  but  the  reverence  of  men  of  the  most  accomplished 
anderstandings.    But  thoie  histories  of  human  imbecillity  are 
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in  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies  which  can  be  |iroduccd  to 
prove  how  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamentfd  princi* 
pies  of  morality  over  the  belief,  when  they  are  able  to  sanctify, 
in  the  apprehensions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion,  and 
every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught 
us  to  associate  with  them/' 

If  then  the  belief  of  a  Deity  be,  as  perhaps  it  is,  one  of  thos^ 
Koiyai  eyvoiai*  which  are  said  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of 


*  "  I  come  now  to  consider  of  those  rational  instincts,  as  I 
call  them,  the  innate  principles  engraven  in  the  human  soul  j 
which,  though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and  deducible  by  ra- 
tional consequence  and  argumentation,  yet  they  seem  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  very  crasis  and  texture  of  the  soul,  antecedent  to 
any  acquisition  by  the  industry  or  the  exercise  of  the  discursive 
faculty  in  roan ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  well  called  anticipa<» 
tions,  pre-notions,  or  sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in 
the  soul,  born  with  it,  and  growing  up  with  it,  till  they  receive 
a  check  by  ill  customs  or  educations,  or  an  improvement  and 
advancement  by  the  due  exercise  of  the  faculties.  I  shall  shew 
first  what  they  are  j  secondly,  what  moves  me  to  ihink  that  such 
are  connatural. 

1.  "  Touching  the  former,  I  think  those  implanted  and  con* 
natural  anticipations  are  these  5  namely,  that  there  is  a  God, 
that  he  is  of  greatest  power,  wisdom*  goodness,  and  perfection ; 
that  he  is  pleased  with  good  and  displeased  with  evil ;  that  he  is 
placable ;  that  he  is  to  be  feared,  honoured,  loved,  worshipped, 
and  obeyed ;  that  he  will  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  evil  ^ 
a  secret  sentiment  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  that  it  sur- 
vives the  body  to  be  capable  of  rewards  and  punishments  accord- 
ing to  its  deportment  in  this  life :  certain  common  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  of  decorum  and  turpe ;  that  &ith  and  pro« 
mises  are  to  be  kept ;  that  a  man  must  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by ;  that  a  man  must  be  grateful  for  benefit  received.  These 
and  some  such  common  notions,  or  intimate  propensions,  seem 
to  be  connaturally  engraven  in  the  soul,  antecedently  to  any 
discursive  ratiocination ;  and  though  they  are  not  so  distinct 
and  explicit,  yet  they  are  secret  biasses  inclining  the  humane 
nature  primarily  to  what  is  useful  and  convenient  for  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  state  of  an  intellectual  nature/' — Hale,  De  Ho- 
mine,  p.  60. 

Mr.  Locke  probably  would  have  refused  his  assent  to  Lord 
Hale*s  position.  «'  The  name  of  God,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  being 
once  mentioned  in  any  jiart  of  the  world  to  express  a  superior, 
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man)  if  (to  change  the  metaphor)  it  be  a  sentiment,  which,, 
though  it  does  not  always  produce  a  full  harvest  of  virtue,  sel- 
dom HbuIs  at  least  to  check  the  ranker  weeds  of  vice ;  if  it  be  a 
sentiment  which  superetition  by  its  foulest  infections  cannot  quite 
corrupt,  nor  infidelity  by  its  mightiest  efiPorts  can  quite  extirpate; 
a  sentiment  which  recurs  to  our  minds  upon  every  survey  we  take 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  every  reflection  we  employ  upon 
the  only  cause  which  can  sustain  and  r^;ulate  them ;  a  senti^^^ 


powerful,  wise,  invisible  being,  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notion 
to  the  principles  of  common  reason,  and  the  interest  men  will 
always  iiave  to  mention  it  often,  roust  necessarily  spread  it  &r 
and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all  generations ;  though  yet 
the  general  reception  of  this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  un- 
steady notions,  conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind, prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  that  they  who 
made  the  discovery,  had  made  a  right  use  of  their  reason,  thought 
maturely  of  the  causes  of  things,  and  traced  them  to  their  origi- 
nal i  from  whom  other  less  consuiering  people,  having  once  re- 
ceived so  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  easily  be  lost  again/* 
— See  Locke  upon  the  Understanding,  book  first,  chap.  iv. 
paragraph  10. 

Though  we  should  grant  to  Mr.  Locke,  '*That  the  Deity  has 
stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,"  and  though  it 
ought  to  be  granted  to  him,  "  That  our  idea  of  a  most  perfect 
being  is  not  the  sole  proof  of  God,"  yet  we  must  remember 
what  he  says  in  book  iv.  chap.  x.  "  It  is  plain  to  me  we  have  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  than  of  any 
thing  our  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I 
presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  tliat  there  is  a 
God  than  there  is  anything  else  without  us.  When  I  say  we 
know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach,  which 
we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that  as  we  do 
to  several  other  enquiries.'* 

As  to  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  chapter  the  first,  section  the  fourth,  of 
Stewart's  Elements.  And  in  respect  to  the  dispute  about  the 
source  of  our  notions  of  a  God,  I  am  inclined  to  say  with  Mo- 
sheim,  "  Crediderim  fere,  si  diligenter  discutiantur  omnia  quse 
de  notione  Dei,  utrilun  adventitia  sit,  an  ver6  innata,  inter  viroa 
doctos  disputantur,  resque  potius  qukm  verba  et  vocabula,  pon- 
derentur,  minils  de  hac  re  dissentionis  fore,  qukm  videtur  mul-* 
tis/* — Mosheim's  Notes  upon  Cudwonh,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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ment  which  rushes  upon  us  irresistibly,  when  we  gaze  upon  the 
^uodly  ikce  of  the  earth,  explore  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
look  up  to  the  firmament  of  heaven  j  then,  doubtless,  the  arti- 
fices of  crafty  sophists,  the  recantations  of  apostate  priests,  the 
rhapsodies  of  rhetorical  babblers,  and  all  the  clamours  of  ruf^ 
£ans  loaded  with  pillage  and  reeking  with  blood,  never  have 
been  nor  ever  will  be  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  obliterate  such  a 
sentiment  from  the  minds  of  a  whole  people.  Disgusted  we  may 
have  been  with  so  much  arrogance  as  we  have  lately  witnessed ; 
we  may  have  been  provoked  at  so  much  profligacy ;  we  may 
stand  amazed  and  confounded  at  so  much  audacity,  combined 
with  so  much  ferocity ;  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  should  re« 
member,  often  finds  the  instruments  of  his  righteous  though 
unsearchable  purposes  in  the  follies  and  in  the  crimes  of  man. 

So  imperfect  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  symbols  which 
ravages  employ  to  express  their  ideas,  that,  without  impeaching 
the  veracity,  we  may  sometimes  doubt  the  correctness,  of  travels 
lers,  whose  wish,  it  may  be,  was  rather  to  surprise  than  to  de- 
ceive their  readers.  Nations,  however,  I  would  grant,  there 
may  have  been  a  few,*  so  immersed  in  barbarism  and  ignorance 
as  not  to  have  invented  or  adopted  any  rites,  however  uncouth, 
for  the  duties  of  religion ;  or  to  have  formed  any  notions,  how* 
ever  indistinct,  of  an  invisible  and  most  powerful  Being,  to 
whom  adoration  is  to  be  paid. 

But  wheresoever  a  Deity  has  been  once  known,  where  his  ex- 
istence and  his  attributes  have  been  explored  by  philosophical  re- 
searches into  causes  and  efiRects,  where  his  will  has  been  collected, 
however  imperfectly,  from  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world> 


*  See  Mr.  Locke*s  book  i.  chap.  iv.  paragraph  9,  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  where  he  speaks  of  barbarou3 
nations  that  have  no  idea  of  a  God.  It  were  easy  to  produce 
instances  of  other  nations  from  later  travellers  than  Sir  Thomas 
Roe.  The  idea  of  a  God.  of  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks,  is  very 
different  from  the  notion  of  one  God,  which  has  been  historically 
and  philosophically  investigated  with  great  erudition  and  great 
judgment  by  Meinere,  in  his  work  De  Vero  Deo.  "  The  Indians 
of  the  West,**  says  Bacon, "  have  names  for  their  particular  Gods, 
but  they  have  no  name  for  God." — Essay  17. 
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or  annoanced  aothoritatively  bj  his  flared  mord,  where  the  wor» 
ship  of  him  has  been  recognised  by  traditions,  customs^  and  laws, 
where  his  name  has  been  pronounced  with  reverence,  where  his 
altan  have  been  adorned  with  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  grateful 
and  an  humble  spirit,  where  his  temples  have  resounded  with 
hymns  of  praise,  where  his  wrath  has  been  deprecated,  his  fiavour 
implored,  and  his  agency  Mt,  as  it  were,  in  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity^^among  such  a  people,  there  never  has  been  a  complete^ 
universal,  instantaneous  bound  from  habitoal  belief  and  habitual 
piety  into  unbelief  and  impiety  upon  principle  $  nor  among  such 
a  people  will  there  ever  be  an  unlimited  range  of  action,  and  a 
continued  succession  of  triumphs,  to  the  dark  and  chilling 
Bttbtletiesof  scepticism,  or  to  the  wild  and  daring  dogmas  o^ 
atheism.    Why  then  should  we  be  dismayed  ? 

**  Mighty  are  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  rage  horrib]y.*'**Bat  in 
Heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  water  under 
the  earth>a  voice  there  is  par  biiohtiir. 

Note  77,  p.  388, 

"  The  consequent  of  this  discourse,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '« in 
order  to  conscience  is,  that  no  man  lose  his  peace  concerning  the 
oontrorected  articles  and  disputes  of  Christendom.  If  he  inquires 
after  truth  earnestly,  as  after  things  of  great  concernment ;  if  he 
prays  to  God  to  assist,  and  uses  those  means  which  are  in  his 
hand,  and  are  his  best  for  the  finding  it ;  if  he  be  indiffisrent  to 
any  proposition,  and  loves  it  not  for  any  consideration  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  true ;  ifbewill  quit  any  interest  rather  than 
lose  a  truth ;  if  he  dares  own  what  he  hath  found  and  believed  ^ 
and  if  he  loves  it  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  he  believes  it 
more  conducing  to  piety  and  the  honour  of  God  ;  he  hath  done 
what  a  good  and  a  wise  man  should  do  3  he  needs  not  regard 
what  any  man  threatens,  nor  fear  God*s  anger,  when  a  man  of 
another  sect  threatens  him  with  damnation ;  for,  he  that  heartily 
endeavouia  to  please  God,  and  searehes  what  his  will  is  that  he 
may  obey  it,  certainly  loves  God,  and  nothing  that  loves  God  eail 
perish.— Ductor  Dubitantium,  p.  755>  4th  edit 
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Note  78,  p.  388. 

'*  Presque  part  out/*  says  even  M.  Helvetius,  (p.  167*  de  Tfis- 
prit,)  "  TEvangile,  ka  Ap^tres,  et  lea  P^res  prtehent  la  Douceur 
et  la  Tolerance.*'  He  then  gives  instances  from  St.  Paul,  St. 
Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Augustin.  But  where  should  wt 
find  a  nobler  lesson  for  the  candour  which  is  truly  Christian,  than 
in  the  language  in  which  St.  Augustin  addresses  the  ManicheanSf 
in  whose  errors  he  had  himself  been  once  involved  !  I  will  give 
the  whole  passage,  as  I  find  it  quoted  by  Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  et 
Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx^  "  Uli  sasviant  in  vos,  qui  nesoiunt  quo  cum 
labore  verum  inveniatur,  et  qukm  difficile  caveantur  erroret, 
lUi  in  Tos  ssBviant,  qui  nesciunt  qukm  raruro  et  arduum  sit  car* 
nalia  phantasmata  piae  mentis  serenitate  superare.  Uli  in  voa 
ssviant,  qui  nesciunt  quanta  difficultatesanetur  oculus  interioria 
hominis,  ut  possit  intueri  solem  suum.  Uli  in  vos  sseviant,  qui 
nesciunt  quantis  gemitibus  et  suspiriis  fiat  ut  ex  qaantulacunque 
parte  possit  intelligi  Deus.  Postremo  Uli  in  vos  sieviant  qui  ouUo 
tali  errore  decepti  sunt,  quali  vos  deceptos  vident.  S^  autem 
sQvire  in  vos  omnino  non  possum,  quos  sicut  me  ipsum  illo  tem«* 
pore,  ita  nunc  debeo  sustinere,  et  tant&  patientift  vobiscum  agere^ 
quantft  roecum  egerunt  proximi  mei^  ctun  ia  vestro  dogmata 
rabiosus  et  caecus  errarem." 

Oh !  that  *'  these  words  were  written  on  the  tablet"  of  every 
Christian  heart ! — ^That  "  they  were  printed*'  in  every  book  of 
religious  controversy,  *'  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  forever !"— Job  xix.  23,  94. 

Note  79,  p.  389. 

f  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the  Jewish  zeal,*' 

"  Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nbi  sacra  colenti, 
Qusesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos." 

Juvenal,  xiv.  104. 

"  They  would  not  shew  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  give  a  cup  of 
cold  water  but  to  a  circumcised  brother.  That  was  their  9^." 
•—Taylor,  Sermon  xiv.  p.  136. 
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NoTB  80s  P-  389. 

I  am  now  veiy  near  the  conclusion  of  my  notes  on  the  firat 
bead,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  convince  the  reader  how  much  the 
opinions  defended  in  it  resemble  those  of  Barrow. 

**  The  good  man  doth  not  plant  his  bounty  in  one  small  bole» 
or  spout  it  on  one  narrow  spot  5  but  with  an  open  l|and  disse^ 
minates  it ;  with  an  impartial  regard  distib  it  all  about.  He 
stints  it  not  to  his  own  £unily  or  relations ;  to  his  neighbours,  or 
friends,  or  benefiM^n;  to  those  of  his  own  sect  and  opinion,  or 
of  his  humour  and  disposition  i  to  such  as  ser\'e  him  or  obKge 
him,  or  please  him ;  whom  some  private  interest  ties,  or  some 
particular  aflfectioa  endears  him  to ;  but  scatters  it  indifferently 
and  continually  towards  all  men  that  need  it,  towards  mere 
strangers  1  yea,  towards  known  enemies,  towards  such  as  never 
did  him  any  good,  or  can  be  able  to  do  him  any ;  yea,  towards 
those  who  have  done  evil  to  him,  and,  may  be  presumed,  ready  to 
do  more  3  nothing  in  his  neighbour  but  absence  of  need,  nothing 
in  himself  but  defect  of  ability,  doth  exist  or  live  in  his  obedi«> 
ence!  In  that  irpodvfila,  that  proclivity  and  promptitude  of 
mind  which  St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  he  doeth  good  every  where  | 
wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  his  wishing  well,  and  doing 
good,  if  he  can :  he  observes  that  rule  of  the  Apostle,  as  we  have 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men.**— Vol.  L  p.  483. 

NoTB  81,  p.  390. 

In  Barrow*s  Sermon,  just  now  quoted,  there  is  a  passage 
quoted  firon  Chrysostom,  which  is  exactly  to  my  purpose : 
€&y  "lips  rira  rardf  waaxoyra  ftriiky  irepcepydfov  Xoiwor'  ixci 
TO  iucait$fia  rnt  (iorideias,  ro  KanQs  iraOcTv  avror.  TOY  OEOY 
eml  K^r^EXK^ir^  K^r  ^lovSacbff. — Chrysostom  in  Hebrews,  Orat  x. 

NoTB  B%  p.  390. 

Aristotle,  I  remember,  in  his  Topics,  gravely  recommends  the 
argument  from  authority,  and,  in  truth,  there  are  drcumstances 
in  which  authority  must  be  allowed  to  supfily  the  place  of  doubt- 
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fill  and  imperfect  reasoning.  The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  pass 
by  what  Aristotle  says  upon  so  trite  a  subject.  But,  as  the 
passage  occurred  to  me,  I  shall  produce  it  without  laying  any 
great  stress  upon  it.  *'  TLapatniftalytaBai  ik  Kal  ras  kKairrwy 
ho^as,  oloy  on  'E/iire&oicX^f  rirrapd  ^ly^c  rwy  vrnfiarmy  (rroixeia. 
tJyai  Btlii  yap  &y  rts  to  vr6  Tiyos  tlptifiiyor  ^yi^{ov."— Top. 
lib.  i.  p.  1§9. 

Note  83,  p.  390. 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  from  M.  Turgot  may  be  found  in 
article  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  his  Life,  containing  a  translation 
of  the  article  Foundation,  which  had  been  inserted  before  by  M. 
Turgot,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia.  The  Life  was  written  by 
M.  Condorcet.  I  ha?e  only  the  translation  of  it,  which  was  pub- 
luhed  in  London  in  the  year  1787-  My  opinion  about  M.  Tur- 
got, and  his  more  judicious  and  temperate  associates,  corresponds 
in  kind  and  degree  with  that  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  as  it  may 
be  found  occasionaUy,  in  chapters  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  of  his 
Elements  of  Philosophy. 

Note  84,  p.  390. 

While  I  was  writing  these  notes,  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance struck  me  unexpectedly  $  and  if  I  drop  some  remarks 
upon  it,  the  reader,  who  looks  attentively  and  seriously  on  these 
eventful  times,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  digression.  With  a  small 
expenditure  of  ingenuity  in  the  vulgar  and  mischievous  arts  of 
exaggeration  and  perversion,  several  of  M.  Tuigot*s  arguments 
may  be  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  our  English  Universities. 
This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  precisely  the  fittest  opportunity  for  me 
to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  them,  or  to  expatiate  upon 
their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages, — upon  those  powerful 
correctives  of  singularity  and  frowardness  which  are  found  in 
the  attrition  of  mind  against  mind  on  a  spot  where  dlfierent 
classes  live  together  under  a  system  of  general  discipline, — upon 
the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing  eariy  habits  of  regu- 
larity and  decorum, — upon  the  strong  though  easy  yoke  that  is 
thrown  over  the  impetuosity  of  youth, — upon  the  salutary  influ- 
ence among  well-informed  and  well-disposed  young  men,  of  that 
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l^XtKia  which  18  so  beautifully  described^  and  to  freqoeiitly  ex- 
tolled by  the  writers  of  aQtii|uity« — ^upon  the  propensity  of  the 
heart  unaa$ailed  by  care,  and  untainted  by  selfishness,  to  form 
the  best  friendships  from  the  best  nioti?es,-- upon  the  geoeroua 
sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened  equals  ob-i 
serving  the  conduct  of  equals^  and  cultivating  honour,  not  as  a 
showy  and  artificial  foshion,  but  as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  erea 
as  an  indispensable  duty, — upon  the  goodly  effects  that  are 
wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  taste,  by  the  daily  and  hourly 
yiew  of  edifices,  agreeable  from  convenience,  er  striking  from 
magnificence^  or  venerable  from  antiquity,--HipQn  the  deure 
which  picture!,  statues  inscriptions,  public  harangues,  and  othev 
local  circumstances,  may  excite  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions  and 
glowing  ambition^  not  merely  to  admire  but  to  perpetuate  and 
to  share  in  the  celebrity  of  places  adorned  through  many  succes- 
sive ages  by  many  bright  luminaries  of  the  schools,  the  pulpit* 
the  bar,  and  the  senatCy-i-upon  the  tendency  of  well-regulated 
amuBements,  and  well-directed  studiea,  to  plant  within  our  bo- 
soms those  attachments  to  the  seat  of  our  education,  which  noay 
afterwards  expand  into  the  love  of  our  country, — upon  the  Cstcility 
of  access  to  well-stored  libraries,— upoo  the  efficacy  of  oral  in- 
struction, judiciously  and  diligently  communicated, — upon  the 
competitions  that  will  arise  among  numbers,  whose  judgments 
on  the  qualifications  of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  eluded« 
too  impartial  to  be  resisted,  and  too  weighty  to  be  slighted,— 
upon  the  institution  of  priases  for  compositions  to  be  recited  in 
the  Halls  of  CoU^es,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Universities, — upon 
the  distribution  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  ex^ 
amination»-*-or,  upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards, 
lucrative  or  honorary,  with  moral  and  intellectual  exceilencew 
Waving,  therefore  all  such  pertinent  and  interesting  topics,  I 
would  only  request  that  the  usefulness  of  these  seminaries,  liko 
that  of  every  human  institution,  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 

If  any  intelligent  admirer  of  M.  Turgot  had  met,  as  on  a  tour 
to  Cambridge  it  was  my  good  fortune  last  year  to  meet,  with  sa 
many  persons  of  various  condition,  of  polished  teste,  of  pn^Dund 
science,  of  masculine  sense,  of  unafiected  manners,  and  of  spirita 
elevated  without  haughtiness,  independent  without  turbulence, 
and  liberal  without  latitudinarianiamj  he  might  have  felt>  as  I  did» 
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a  momentary  relief  from  that  inquietude  which  the  present  con^ 
dition  of  the  civilized  world  must  inflict  upoo  every  man  of  re*- 
flection>  and  perhaps  be  would  have  joined  with  me  in  ex- 
claiming,—» 

Dii  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numfne  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis. 
Cum  tales  animos  juvenum,  et  tarn  certa  tulistis 
Pectora.  ^neid  9tb. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  have  often  experienced  a  umilar  eiiect  in  con* 
versation  with  many  wise  and  worthy  members  of  the  Sister  Uni- 
versity. 

But  why  should  a  point  of  such  magnitude  as  the  credit  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge  stand  only  on  the  testimony  of  an  individual 
to  the  &cts  which  he  has  seen  within  the  circle  of  his  own  imme« 
diate  acquaintance?  As  to  the  merits  of  men,  ingenious, 
learned,  eminently  great,  or  exemplarilygood,  who  in  past  ages 
have  gone  forth  from  these  retreats  into  the  bosom  of  society, 
*'  pleni  sunt  omnes  libri,  plena  exempkmim  vetustas."  But  even 
in  later  times  the  torpor  of  old  age  has  not  crept  upon  them,  the 
sorceries  of  indolence  have  not  enfeebled  them,  the  poison  of 
luxury  has  not  corrupted  them,  the  fool  mbts  of  barbarism  hav* 
not  gathered  over  them,  the  dim  and  baleful  light  of  superstition 
has  not  glimmered  around  them,  the  portentous  meteors  of  infi- 
delity have  not  glared  upon  them,  the  merciless  tempest  of  de- 
solation has  not  yet  swept  them  away.  No.  For  among  the  aca- 
demics who,  during  my  own  life,  have  been  distinguished  by 
classical,  oriental,  theological,  or  mathematical  knowledge,  l^ 
professional  skill,  or  by  parliamentary  abilities,  I  with  triumph 
recollect  the  names  of 

Archbbhops  Herring,  Seeker,  Newcome,  and  Markham ;  of 
Bishops  Hoadley,  Sherlock,  Lowth,  Hurd,  Pearce,  Newton,  Ed- 
mund Law,  Philip  Yonge,  Ross,  Squire,  Ellys,  Shipley,  Home, 
Bagot,  Moss,  Douglas,  Watson,  Halifox,  Porteus,  Honky, 
Cleaver,  Randolph,  Pretyman,  Beadon,  Pc^cocke,  John  Law,  Ben- 
nett, and  Percy;  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  rov  r^  p^\i%  <ta^  '<''XV'>  KoXr&t^ 
*^ai^v  apivrevfraytos''*  of  the  kite  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  Mr.  Spence,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  G.  Steevens,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Uvedale  Prke,  Dr.  Zachary  Gray,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Leicester, 
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Dr.  Clarke  of  Chichester,  Mr.  Bowyer  the  printer.  Dr.  Charier 
Ashton,  of  JesiuCollege^Cftmhridge;  Dr.  Taylor,  editor  of  De- 
nostheiiefl ;  Dr.  Jortini  Mr.  Mudge,  Dr.  Galley,  Dr.  Adam  As- 
kew, Dr.  Juno,  Dr.  Salter,  aiid  Mr.  Mann,  of  the  Charter-homer 
Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Conyera  Middleton,  Orator  Tunstall  s  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  a  man  who  was  raised  &r  above  his  contempora- 
ries^  et  naturii  admirabili,  et  exquisite  doctrin^,  et  singular!  in- 
dustrilL,  (vide  Cic.  in  Brut.  p.  138.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Halhed, 
Mr.  Costard,  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Richardson  the  oriental  Lexico- 
grapher.  Dr.  Joseph  White,  Dr.  Hunt,  late  of  Christ  Church ;  Mr. 
Carlylci  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Sandford,  of  Baliol  i  Dr.  Thomas 
Shaw ;  of  Richard  Dawes,  Richard  Porson,  rov  raw  Oav/iaarov' 
of  Dr.  Musgrave,  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Mr.  Toup,  Mr.  Merrick,  Dr. 
N.  Fonter,  editor  of  Plato's  Dialogues }  Dr.  Charles  Bur- 
ney,  row  rpcrccwrcirow  kqi  TroXv/iadttrrarov*  Dr.  Rowth,  rotr 
iralpov  eftov  ^^vifivrarov  Kal  SiKacordrov*  Dr.  Winstanley,  Dr. 
Huntingfbrd,  Mr.  Wakefield  rov  BiXovdrov,  ^iXoXdyov,  koI  ^cXe- 
XevO^pov*  Mr.  Buigess,  Mr.  George  Glasse,  Mr.  Whiter,  Mr. 
Harris  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Weston,  author  of 
Hermesianax,  Mr.  R.  P.  JoddrelU  Mr.  E.  Poore,  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Dr.  Edwards  late  of  Coventry,  Dr.  Edwards,  jun.  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  Mr.  Parkhnrst,  Dr.  Sharpe,  late  of  the  Temple; 
Dr.  Rennell,  Dr.  Blaney,  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Wheeler,  late  of  Christ 
Church ;  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  Sawkins, 
Mr.  Lowth,  and  Mr.  Rennell  of  Winchester ;  Mr.  Howes  of  Nor- 
wich, rov  AiyX/ov  KoXvfifirirov'  of  Mr.  Rowth  of  Beccles,  Mr. 
Twining  of  Colchester,  rov  'Arrcjcwrarov*  of  Dr.  Philip  Barton, 
Mr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Abraham  Tucker  of  Merton,  Archdeacon 
Chapman,  Mr.  Robert  Parr,  my  revered  uncle,  Dr.  Morell,  Dr^ 
Battle,  Dr.  Barford,  Dr.  John  Burton  of  Eton,  Dr.  Ashton  and 
Dr.  Lyne  of  ditto.  Dr.  Hallam,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Chamberlayne, 
Sir  J.  Macdonaki  and  Mr.  G.  Bailey,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gaches,  the 
late  Messrs.  David  and  G.  Graham  $  of  Mr.  Hare,  the  late  Drs. 
Barnard  and  Roberts  of  Eton,  Dr.  Davies,  Dr.  Benjamin  and 
Dr.  Geoi^  Heath,  Mr.  Goodall  of  Eton,  the  late  Dr.  John  Sum« 
ner  and  Dr.  Cooke,  Provosts  of  King's,  Mr.  William  Cooke  of 
ditto ;  the  late  Dr.  Sumner  of  Harrow,  my  beloved  instructor, 
guide,  and  friend;  the  late  Dr.  Burton  of  Winchester,  Mr. 
Woodison  of  Kingston,  Dr.  Bateman  of  Sedborough,  Mr.  Tern- 
pieman  of  Richmond,  Mr.  P.  Whalley  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
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Londoris  of  Dr.  Vincent  of  Westminster ;  the  lattf  Dr.  Croaius, 
Drs.  Beardmore  and  Raine  of  the  Charterhouse,  Mr.  Butler  of 
Shrewsbury,  Dr.  V.  Knox  of  Tunbridge,  Dr.  James,  late  Master 
of  Rugby,  Dr.  Valpy  of  Reading ;  of  Mr.  Bennett  Langton,  Dr. 
Shaw  of  the  Museum,  Drs.  Chandler  and  Shaw  of  Magdalen  * 
College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Orator  Crowe  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Parsons  of 
Baliol,  Mr.  Hollwell  and  Mr.  Pett  of  Christ  Church ;  Mr.  Mitford, 
the  elegant  and  learned  Historian  of  the  History  of  Greece,  Pro* 
fessor  Marty n.  Dr.  Syroonds,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cam* 
bridge ;  Dr.  Scale,  the  late  Dr.  Zouch,  Mr.  Robert  Smith  of  King*8, 
rij  kKpiftelt^.^  Koi  b€iy6rfp'i,  Kal  fieyaXoTpeirtlijf.  ehioKifiovyTOS  }  of 
Mr.  Freer  and  the  late  Mr.  Brundish  of  Caius  College }  the  late 
Messrs.Cowper  and  Tyson  of  Ben  net  College,  the  late  HenryHomer 
of  Emanuel,  the  late  John  Tweddel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge: 
"  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
NuUt  flebilinr  qukm  mihi." 
Of  Messrs.  Losche,  Lambert,  Ramsden,  Matthias,  and  the  late 
John  Baynes  of  ditto,  Mr.  Malthus  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  % 
Mr.  Green  (if  Ipswich,  Mr.  Guard  and  Dr,  Williams  of  Corpus, 
Mr.  Fellowes  of  Oriel,  Messrs.  Hooley,  Phillip  Smith,  and  Hamley 
of  New  College,  the  late  Mr.  Ben  well,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Mr.  Nares  of  the  Museum  ;  of  Messrs.  William  Beloe,  Thomas 
Maurice,  Henry  Headly,  Edward  Maltby,  Thomas  Monroe,  Dr. 
Martin  Davy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rivers,  my  worthy  and  accom- 
plished pupils ;  of  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Pet- 
tingale,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  J. 
Brand,  Dr.  G.  King,  Dr.  Lort,  Mr.  Borlace,  Mr.  Edward  King, 
Dean  Milles,  Dr.  Pegge,  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Stukeley,  Mr.  £.  Lye, 
Mr.  D.  Barrington,  Bishop  Lyttelton,  the  learned  Antiquaries ; 
of  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  Mr.  G.  Harvest,  Dr.  G.  Fothergill, 
Mr.  Seed,  Archdeacons  Sharpe  and  Ibbetson,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr. 
Brown  of  Newcastle,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Randolph  of  Corpus  College> 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  Dr.  Townson,  Archdeacon  Totty,  Dr.  Gloster 
Ridley,  Dr.  Hall,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Griffiths  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  Tucker,  Mr* 

*  I  have  not  intentionaUy  omitted  any  name  which  appeared 
to  me  worthy  of  being  inserted :  but  I  am  aware,  that  the  better* 
memory,  or  the  fuller  information  of  other  men,  may  enable  tbem 
to  enlarge  the  list. 
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Towtki  Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland,  Samuel  and  John  Wesley,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Drs.  Powell^  Ogden,  and  Rutherfortb,  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Hubbard  of  £manuel,  my  ▼enerable  tutor.  Arch- 
deaooQ  Blackbume,  Dr.  John  Jebb ;  of  Dr.  Stui^g:es  of  Winches- 
ter,  Mr.  Wintle  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  i  Dr.  Manwaring;, 
Maigaret  Professor,  Cambridge  $  Dr.  Bell  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Hay  of  Sidney  College,  Dr.  Craven  and  Mr.  Gisbume  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Paley,  tov  Kadapov  rois  oyofian,  kqI 
vafovs,  Koi  ervyerov ;  Mr.  Marsh,  the  very  learned  editor  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  Messrs.  Hall,  Kett,  Grey,  and  Richards,  Hampton  I^- 
torers;  of  the  late  Mr.  Gray^  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  l^fa- 
Bon,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Dr.  Edward  Young,  Lord  G.  Lyttfeton, 
Messrs.  Churchill,  Lloyd,  Anstie,  Bowles,  Coleridge,  Sotheihj, 
Hotter,  Woodhull,  Pyc,  Duncombe,  Francis,  Franklin,  Fawkes, 
Hole,  Dunster,  Christopher  Pitt^  William  Whitehead,  and  Gif- 
hrd;  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oambridge;  Professors  Waring,  Vince,  and  Mr.  Manning,  of 
Cambridge ;  Dr.  Milner,  of  jgueen  s  College^  Cambridge  -,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford  j  of  Sir 
George  Baker,  Dr.  Heberden,  the  late  Sir  Uifton  Wintringham, 
Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  Plumptree,  Dr.  Lawrence,  the 
learned  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  of  the  late  Lord  Mans- 
fidd.  Lord  Thurlow,  Judge  Blackstone  j  the  late  Mr.  Cliarles 
Yorke,  the  late  Judge  Wilson,  Lord  Eldon,  Sir  William  Scott, 
yw  /3aOv^povos  Kal  ff^ippfovos.  Sir  William  Wynne,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
of  the  Commons,  Mr.  Bentham,  Professor  Woddeson,  Mr. 
Erskine,  rov  iL<p6hpa  kvapyovs,  koI  iib4x)Sf  tcai  airfj/rtrov,  rat  rttrrv- 
Kov ;  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Serjeant  Lens,  the  late  Felix 
Vaughan  j  of  the  late  Lords  Chesterfield,  Chatham,  Guildford, 
and  Orford ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  late  Charles  Townsend,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  my 
illustrious  and  amiable  friend  Mr.  Fox. 

Surely,  in  such  men  we  have  *'  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  when  wc 
are  pleading  for  *^  the  excellency  of  our  strength,  and  the  joy  of 
our  glory."  Their  pursuits,  indeed,  are  not  similar,  nor  tbeir 
talents  equal.  Some  instruct,  and  others  please.  Some  excel 
in  solidity  of  judgment,  and  others  in  splendour  of  imagination* 
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Some  are  known  by  tbdr  eloquence*  others  by  their  writings^ 
and  a  few,  perhaps,  have  been  content  to  exercise  their  powers 
only  in  academical  contests,  or  literary  conversation.  But  they 
have  all  obtained  distinction  among  their  contemporaries,  and 
many  of  them  will  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

I  have  thrown  together  the  foregoing  names  of  academical 
worthies  as  they  occurred  to  me,  per  lancem  iaturam,  and  yet 
they  have  enough  of  the  eh^yowroy  to  warrant  me  in  applying, 
with  a  small  alteration,  to  the  places  where  they  were  educated, 
much  of  that  distinct  and  appropriate  prais»e  which  Cicero  be- 
stowed upon  Athens,  as  '*  omnium  fere  doctrinanim  inventrices, 
ubi  dicendi  vis  scribendique,  vel  reperta  est,  vel  perfecta.** 

From  the  sincere,  the  ardent,  the  anxious  regard  which  I  bear 
to  both  Universities,  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  see  a  few  altera- 
tions admitted  into  our  academical  studies,  and  perhaps  in  both 
of  them  might  be  pointed  out  academical  men  who  are  capable 
of  planning  those  alterations  with  wisdom,  and  of  conducting 
them  with  full  and  visible  effect.  Such  men  will  not  be  wholly 
inattentive  to  the  profound  and  comprehensive  observations 
which  Lord  Bacon  has  made  in  his  second  book  upon  the  Ad- 
vancement of  I.<earning  (vide  vol.  ii.  of  his  Works,  p.  452),  and 
probably  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  in  many  instances, 
that  the  objections  of  thb  great  man  have  been  removed,  either 
by  the  improvements  which  have  been  happily  adopted  since  his 
time  in  our  Universities,  or  by  the  studies  which  are  successfully 
prosecuted  in  the  Capital,  in  Manchester,  and  several  other  large 
towns  of  this  kingdom.  They  will  pardon  me,  however,  for 
saying  with  Bacon,  that  "  Learning  would  be  much  advanced  if 
there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the  Universities  of 
Europe  than  there  now  is.**  Upon  other  points,  as  Bacon  says, 
from  Caesar's  letter  to  Oppius,  "  nonnulla  mihi  in  mentem  ve- 
niunt,  et  multa  reperiri  possunt,  de  qutbus  rogo  eos,  ut  eogita- 
tionero  suscipiant.'*  I  disdain  to  countenance  the  trite  and  fri- 
volous objections  of  superficial  observers.  But  I  think  myself 
authorized,  and  even  bound,  to  state  my  meaning  a  little  more 
particularly,  and  for  this  purpose  I  will  employ  the  words  of 
Morhofi^— "  Studium  philosophise  moralis  non  possumus,  quin 
serio  commendemus.  Jejuna  est  hujus  studii  in  nostris  acade- 
miis  tractatio,  cbm  haec  tamen  faciat  ad  viros  bonos  formandos. 
VOL.  IL  2  N 
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Scilicet  sunt,  que  inflant,  scientiaB,  ut  que  circa  notiones  intern* 
perantius  Teraantur ;  qusedam  etiam  pectus  saturant,  ut  rerum 
naturalium  cqgpaitio.  Ut  boni  ver^  simus^  uni  huic  discipline, 
et  post  iilam,  TheologicB,  debemus."  Vid.  Polybist.  ▼ol.  IL  p. 
483.  edit.  Lubec,  1732.) 

Be  the  imperfections  of  these  seminaries  what  they  may,  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  other  situations,  where  young  men  can  hsire 
so  many  opportunities  for  contemplating  either  religion  under 
an  aspect,  which  is  solemn  without  gloominess,  or  morality  with 
features,  which  have  exactness  without  austerity ;— -where  theycsn 
be  so  successfully  trained  up  to  haluts  which  may  for  a  while  de- 
tain, and  afterwards  preserve  them>  from  the  contagious  example 
of  crowded  and  dissipated  cities ; — where  they  can  be  so  laigdy 
stored  with  principles  that  may  enable  them  to  detect  the  faHacj 
and  to  escape  the  contamination  of  those  metaphysical  novelties, 
which  are  said  to  have  gained  a  wide  and  dangerous  ascendsmy 
in  some  places  of  education  upon  the  Continent.*  Even  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  our  Universities  hold  a  very  high  rank 
among  hwavrfs  rfls  'Evp^mis  d^OoX/iiovs.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
English  schdars,  who,  it  should  seem,  are  not  wholly  unqualified 
to  dedde  upon  a  question  of  English  experience,  they  are  entitled 
to  more  direct  and  ample  commendation. 


*  In  thischaige  I  do  not  include  the  University  of  GSttingeo, 
which  has  long  and  deservedly  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Heyne,  a  man  whose  taste,  judgment,  erudition,  and  can- 
dour, are  almost  unparalleled.  Decidedly  as  I  should  prefer  an 
English  University  for  the  youth  of  England,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  throwing  out  the  slightest  insinuation  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Universities  in  Scotland.  I  have  derived  from 
Scotch  writers  great  information  upon  some  of  the  greatest  sub- 
jects that  can  interest  human  curiosity,  or  exercise  the  human  un- 
derstanding. I  feel  a  most  sincere  respect  for  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr. 
Campbell,  Dr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Dalzell,  Mr.  Millar,  and  other  Scotdi 
Professors;  and,  so  far  as  the  improvement  of  a  young  man's 
head  or  heart  may  depend  upon  the  exertions  and  example  of  an 
individual,  I  should  gladly  entrust  a  child  of  my  own  to  the  saga- 
cious, the  enlightened,  and  the  virtuous  Dugald  Stewart.  In  the 
writings  of  this  excellent  man,  I  find  the  perspicuity  of  I^* 
Reid,  the  acutenesa  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  precision  of  David 
Hume. 
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After  the  recent  downftdU  and  Amidst  the  rapid  decay  of  similar 
institutions  in  foreign  countries,  our  Unitersities  are  the  main 
pillars,  not  only  of  the  learning,  and  perhaps  the  science,  but  of 
the  virtue  and  piety,  whether  seen  or  unseen,  which  yet  remain 
among  us^  and  therefore,  woe  be  to  e\'eTy  frantic  visionary  and 
every  ruffian  vandal,  who  would  raze  them  from  their  old  and 
sacred  foundations. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  foregoing  reflections  by  the  unusual 
circumstances  which  characterise  our  own  tiroes ;  and,  with  a 
deep  and  fearfol  sense  of  the  danger  that  accompanies  them,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  without  adopting  the  un- 
couth language  of  party,  and  without  alluding  very  pointedly  to 
the  more  transient  politics  of  the  day.  But  the  cause  of  mora- 
lity, which  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the  caprices  of 
paradox  and  the  artiflces  of  sophbtry,  the  cause  of  religfon, 
which  I  revere  as  the  most  fiuthfol  guide  and  the  most  power- 
ful guardian  of  morality — ^the  cause  of  both,  while  both  are 
adapted  to  the  nature,  and  both  are  conducive  to  the  hapfmiess 
of  mortal  and  immortal  mai^— these  causes,  I  trust,  will  never 
cease  to  employ  my  understanding  and  to  interest  my  heart. 
Must  I  not  look,  then,  with  anguish  upon  the  situation  of  the 
ingenious  and  well-disposed  young  men,  whose  reverence  for 
the  Deity  has  been  extinguished  by  a  misguided  and  extrava^ 
gant  concern  for  the  interests  of  mankind,«-whose  love  of  man- 
kind, considered  as  a  species,  is  made  ineffectual  to  every  good 
purpose  by  the  opinions  they  are  taught  to  hold  of  individuals 
as  inevitably  and  almost  irremediably  depraved  by  their  connec- 
tion with  society, — whose  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
or  honouraUe  employment,  having  been  once  chilled  by  hyper- 
bolical representation  of  its  abuses,  can  never  be  rekindled  to 
the  performance  of  its  duties,-*whose  pride,  having  been  wounded 
by  their  own  detection  of  their  own  errors,  infuses  a  dis- 
trust of  every  principle,  speculative  or  practical,  maintained  by 
other  men,— whose  benevolence,  having  been  dissipated  upon  the 
exaggerated  or  supposed  miseries  of  life,  retains  no  sympathy 
with  its  joys, — whose  understandings,  having  been  early  and  im^ 
perceptily  warped  from  the  directions  of  common  sense,  do  not 
always  recover  their  proper  tone  for  study  or  action,-»who8e 
conscience,  having  lost  the  restraints  of  fear,  and  the  encourage- 

2n2 
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neaU  of  hope,  from  a  judgmeat  to  come,  i»  secretly  annoyed 
by  strange  and  im^ilar  paroxysms  of  inquietude,  which  aoepti- 
dsm  can  neither  account  for  nor  assuage^^and  finally,  to  whose 
imagination  the  past  exhibits  a  wild  and  hideous  scenery  of  woe, 
the  present  is  a  cheerless  void,  and  the  future  seems  a  dark  and 
dreary  maze  ?  Amidst  the  possibility  of  such  efiects  from  such 
causes,  alaj(p6y  atwr^r. 

If,  therefore,  among  the  readers  of  this  discourse  there  be 
any  academic  who,  in  the  giddiness  of  youth  or  the  rashness  of 
conceit,  should  have  endeavoured  to  '*  compose  himself*  into  a 
Heterocltte  who  is  not  to  be  tried  by  ordinary  measures,*' — if, 
decoyed  by  the  authoritative  air,  or  the  singular  phraseology  of 
any  fiAVourite  writers,  he  should  have  given  them  an  undue 
share  of  credit  for  originality  and  correctness  of  thinking, — ^if  he 
should  suppose  that  any  one  man,  by  any  series  of  reasoning,  can 
lay  open  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  with  the  clearness  and  full- 
ness of  Newton  when  he  unfolded  those  of  the  natural, — if,  from 
the  uniformity  which  is  ascribed  to  the  active  and  passive  pro- 
perties of  matter,  he  should  have  transferred  any  precarious  or 
fantastic  analogies  to  the  complex  operations  of  mind,<— if  he 
should  have  drawn  his  notions  oip  duty,  not  from  general  rules, 
but  from  particular,  improbable,  extreme  cases,  whkh,  if  they 
ever  occur,  must  be  treated  as  exceptions  to  those  rules,— if  he 
should  have  founded  his  opinions  of  human  nature,  not  upon 
facts,  nor  deductions  from  fiicts,  but  upon  arbitrary  assumptions 
and  chimerical  suppositions, — if,  upon  questions  the  moat  ab- 
struse and  important,  he  should  have  ventured  to  decide  in 
direct  disposition  to  the  principles  or  modifications  of  principle, 
admitted  by  men  of  the  most  enlaiged  and  cultivated  under- 
standings,— if  he  should  have  been  induced  to  measure  truth  by 
its  want  of  conformity  to  general  opinion,  and  justice  by  the 
contrariety  of  its  dictates  to  the  notices  of  our  experience  and 
the  impulses  of  our  affections,— let  me  appeal  to  that  docility 
which  is  so  useful,  to  that  ingenuousness  which  is  so  becoming 
and  so  amiable  in  the  character  of  a  young  man.  Let  me  in- 
treat  him,  not  indeed  to  repress  his  curiosity,  but  to  gratify  it 


See  Hooker's  Sermon  upon  Pride. 
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by  extending  and  divenifying  his  enquiries.  Fwm  daziUng 
coruscations  of  panuk»;»  which  will  only  lead  him  into  error, 
into  singularity,  or  into  artificial  sensibility,  let  me  turn  hb  at- 
tention to  that  pure  and  steady  light  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  moral  truth  in  the  pages  of  Abraham  Thicker,  Dr.  Hartley, 
Pdey,  Lockey  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Hutcheson,  Archbishop 
King,  Bishop  Cumberland,  Hooker, Taylor,  Cudworth,  Barrow,* 
and  Butler.  In  order  to  avert  the  imputation  of  unmanly  pre* 
judice,  let  me  send  him,  when  previously  disciplined  by  reading 
and  reflection,  to  the  writings  of  Shaftsbuiy,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Hume,  who,  upon  the  nice  and  intricate  texture,  the  resem- 
blances and  sympathies  of  our  social  affections,  up(m  the  virtues 
of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  upon  many  other  interesting 
parts  of  ethics,  are  instructive  and  profound.  Let  me  beseech 
him  now  and  then  to  suspend  his  judgment,  till  he  has  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  perusing  a  work  which  ere  long  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend, 
because  he  has  explored  the  deepest  recesses,  the  most  complex 
qualities,  and  the  remotest  tendencies  of  human  action  }  because 
to  the  researches  of  philosophy  he  adds  the  graces  of  taste ;  be- 
cause, with  powers  commensurate  to  the  amplitude  and  dignity 
of  his  subject,  he  can,  and  he  also  will|  state  without  obscurity, 
reason  without  perplexity,  assert  without  dogmatism,  instruct 
without  pedantry,  counsel  without  austerity,  and  even  refute 
without  acrimony.  Let  me  assure  him  that,  though  the  bat- 
teries of  opposition  have  been  hitherto  opened  only  against  pa- 
rental a£fiection  and  gratitude,  the  mine  is  laid  for  all  the  other 
affections  by  which  we  are  endeared  to  each  other  as  friends,  as 
neighbours,  or  as  countrymen ;  and  that,  unless  the  wise  con- 
stitution of  nature  were  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
an  explosion,  all  the  boasted  systems  of  perfectibility  and  of  uni- 
versal philanthropy  would  be  shivered  in  the  common  wreck. 
Let  me  further  inform  him,  that  superstition  is  not  the  only 
venom  which  pollutes  and  cankers  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
heart  i  that  philosophy,  no  less  than  religicm,  may  be  disgraced 

^  UdvTts  iikv  90^'  ^ytli  ii  "Qtnipoy  fiky  oifiu'  OavfiaStt  i^ 
Bappovoy^  kqi  ^cXw  TcUXwpov.  See  Lucian  in  \iik  Dnmonact. 
vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
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by  Pharisaical  votaries  -,  and  that,  in  the  drudgeriea  which  msy 
be  necessary  to  uphold  the  cause  of  metaphysical  as  well  as  of 
theological  mysticism,  self-delusion  is  often  the  vassal  of  zeal» 
hypocrisy,  and  pride.  Above  all,  let  me  remind  him,  that  aa  a 
sodal  being  he  has  an  arduons  part  to  sustain  in  the  view,  and 
Ibr  the  sake,  of  society  itself;  that  by  his  tenets  and  his  habits  he 
must  become  the  object  of  praise  or  blame,  of  esteem  or  hatred, 
to  the  vrise  and  good  $  and  that  a  sentence  fer  more  awful  awaits 
him  hereafter,  when  he  is  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
omniscient  Midcer. 

In  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  note  I  have  studiously  avmded 
the  insertion  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  name  in  the  list  of  learned  Acade- 
mics, and  my  reasons  for  this  caution  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  read  the  account  of  bis  life  and  writings  contained 
5n  his  posthumous  works. 

Singular  it  is,  that  in  our  days  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
should  have  been  treated  disrespectfully  by  two  eminent  per- 
sons who  belonged  to  them  3  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  Ox- 
ford by  Mr.  Gibbon.  Long,  therefore,  have  I  wished  to  make 
a  public  avowal  of  my  dissent  npoa  this  subject,  even  from  men 
whose  claims  upon  my  respect  are  laige  from  the  uncommon 
powers  of  their  understandings,  the  splendid  variety  of  their  at- 
tainments, and  the  acknowledged  merit  of  their  writings.  Hi- 
therto I  have  entered  my  protest  against  a  set  of  writers  who 
are  seldom  indebted  to  our  Schools  for  literature,  or  to  our 
Universities  for  science,  against  self-appointed  and  self-deluded 
reformers,  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  character  or  fact, 
wrest,  to  the  discredit  of  their  countrymen,  the  strictures  of 
foreign  writers  upon  foreign  institutions,  and  against  the  rest- 
less crew  of  innovators,  who  would  have  disgusted  Mr.  Gray  by 
the  wildness  of  their  fancies,  and  dismayed  Mr.  Gibbon  by  the 
loudness  of  their  clamours.  In  the  same  spirit  of  justice  I  now 
proceed  to  notice  other  animadversions,  which  are  supported  by 
the  authority  of  two  great  names ;  and  therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  let  loose  upon  our  academical  societies,  the 
prattle  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  taunts  of  the  superficial. 

With  a  licence  for  exaggeration,  whuJi  has  always  been 
granted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  Pindar,  I  remember,  com- 
plimentb  Demophilus  and  Arcesilftus  for  excellencies  far  surpass- 
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ing  their  time  of  life.^— See  Fjrth.  Ode  !▼.  Strophe  13,  and 
Odev.  Antistrophe  iv. 

When  Lord  Orford,  however^  said  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  "  he 
never  was  a  boy/*  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  obeerration 
had  one  property,  which  Cicero  wished  to  find  in  the  praise 
Caesar  bestowed  on  him  "  Modo  sit  hoe  judicii  non  benefo* 
lentis  testimoniuoL**— Qcero  in  Bruto,  p.  150,  vol.  i.  edit.  Gm* 
ter.  But,  upon  comparing  the  materials  which  have  been  ooU 
lected  about  Mr.  Gray  by  his  friends,  with  the  representation 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  given  of  himself^  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  lad  of  Cambridge  had  a  stronger  claim  than 
the  lad  of  Oxford  to  be  ranked  among  those  who,  ante  annoe 
mentemque  gerunt,  animumque  virilem. 

Be  it  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  honour  of  both, 
that  they  surpassed  rather  than  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  their  most  partial  friends ;  that  their  powers  and  their  at- 
tainments encreased  with  their  years ;  and  that,  with  a  felicity 
very  uncommon  they  may  defy  the  severest  criticism  to  discover 
in  them  illud  ingeniorum  velut  prsecox  genus,  which,  as  Quinc^ 
tilian  says,  non  temere  unquam  perventt  ad  frugem.-— Lib.  i. 
ch.  3.  But  let  us  attend  to  other  circumstances  in  which  the 
difference  between  these  Censors  of  their  respective  universities  is 
more  striking. 

Mr.  Gray  resided  at  Cambridge  nearly  fbur  years  before  he 
began  to  travel,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  was  at  Oxford  only  fourteen 
months.  Mr.  Gray  went  to  Cambridge  with  all  the  advantages^ 
which  a  boy  of  ardent  curiosity  and  intense  application  might  be 
expected  to  derive  from  the  noble  seminary  of  Eton.  Mr. 
Gibbon,  after  leaving  Westminster  school  for  the  recoveiy  of 
his  health,  and  spending  three  years,  partly  with  one  master, 
who  was  not  very  learned^  and  partly  with  another,  who  was 
not  very  industrious,  entered  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gray  was  out  of  humour  with  Cambridge  because  the 
most  favoured  studies  of  the  [place  were  dissimilar  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  displeased  with  Oxfbrd,  because  in  his  opi- 
nion no  studies  at  all  were  generally  encouraged,  or  systemati- 
cally pursued. 

Mr.  Gray  was  the  petulant  satirist  of  Cambridge  in  confident 
tial  letters,  which  at  first  he  did  not  intend,  and  which  after- 
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ivante  he  might  not  wish  to  see  the  light*  Mr.  Gibbon  comes 
forth  the  grave  accuser  of  Oxford,  when  preparing  for  the  view  of 
distant  ages  the  various  events  of  his  life,  and  the  final  result  of 
his  observation;  and  when  bestowing  upon  his  narrative  all  the 
accuracy  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  exercise  of  a  tena- 
cious memory,  of  a  comprehensive  understanding,  and  of  talents 
for  composition,  disciplined  by  long  practice,  and  invigorated 
by  repeated  success* 

Without  enquiring  how  fiur  the  delicacy  of  friendship  was  pre- 
served at  the  expence  of  its  discretion  or  its  freedom,  when  the 
editor  of  Mr.  Gray  published  some  oflensive  passages  in  his  let- 
ters, which  "  throw  the  bhune  on  the  mode  of  education  rather 
than  on  the  mode  of  the  times,'*  (vid.  p.  19,)  how  fiar  such  a  mea- 
sure is  justified  by  the  plea  of  "  necessity  nut  to  admit  this  pc- 
ture  of  Mr.  Gray*s  mind,  when  employed  in  drawing  a  general 
likeness  of  it,  and  to  let  his  own  forcible  colours  express  its  true 
light  of  shadow  ;**  bow  far  Bishop  Sprat  is  to  be  censured  far 
stifling  some  letters  of  Mr.  Cowley,  in  which  he  had  "  expressed 
the  native  tenderness  and  innocent  gaiety  of  his  heart*'  (p.  4), 
or  Bir.  Mason  is  to  be  commended  for  not  keeping  back  some 
epistolary  effusions  of  Mr.  Gray,  who,  *' though  a  virtuous, 
a  friendly,  and  an  amiable  man,"  was  less  distinguished  by  such 
tenderness  and  such  gaiety  than  Mr.  Cowley,  I  cannot  pass  over 
some  other  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Mason  is  entitled  to  high 
commendation.  Mingling  the  feelings  of  a  friend  with  the 
duty  of  a  biographer,  he  endeavoured  only  to  extenuate  the  sin- 
gularities of  which  he  manifestly  did  not  quite  approve.  From 
the  dislike  which  Mr.  Gray  had  conceived  against  mathematics, 
from  his  confidence  in  the  proficiency  that  he  had  made  in  clas- 
sical knowledge,  from  the  disgust  which  he  had  felt  at  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  *'  jacobinism  upon  good  manners  as  well  as 
good  letters,*'  Mr.  Mason  would  account  for  sarcasms,  some  of 
which,  I  readily  allow,  it  might  have  been  unfair  for  him  to  sup- 
press. With  equal  judgment  and  liberality  Mr.  Mason  takes  care 
to  inform  his  readers,  that  "  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
Mr.  Gray's  satire  at  the  time  it  was  written,  it  can  by  no  means 
aflect  the  present  state  of  the  university." 

This  assertion  he  wisely  supports  by  a  just  and  general  princi- 
ple.   "  There  is  usually,"  8a}'s  he,  •<  a  much  greater  fluctuatioa 
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of  taste  and  mannen  in  an  academical  than  a  national  body } 
occasioned  (to  use  a  scliolastic  metaplior)  bj  tliat  very  quidc  auc- 
cessiou  of  its  component  parts*  which  often  goes  near  to  destroy 
its  fiersonal  identit)*.  Whatever*  therefore*  may  be  true  of  such 
a  society  at  one  time*  may  be*  and  generally  is*  ten  years  after  ab- 
solutely ftdse.'* — ^P.  IS.  Mr.  Mason  properly  compares  the 
changes  which  happen  in  an  university  to  those  which  sometimes 
arise  in  a  nation*  and  doubtless  each  of  those  bodi^  may  at  dif- 
ferent periods*  and  in  diflferent  degrees*  be  affiscted  by  temporary 
causes*  beneficial  or  injurious.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that, 
independently  of  those  causes*  they  will  be  more  or  less  marked 
by  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  character*  which  distinguisbea 
them  from  other  communities.  The  constitution  of  a  country 
gives  a  certain  character  to  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  an 
university  gives  a  certain  character  to  its  members*  Though  the 
constitution  be  radically  good*  a  government  may*  for  a  while* 
be  less  wise  or  just*  and  a  people  may  be  less  free  or  happy*  than 
the  constitution  is  formed  to  make  them  respectively;  and  though 
the  discipline  of  an  university  be  good*  the  manners  of  academics 
may  at  one  season  be  more  relaxed  than  at  another.  But  good 
principles  in  a  constitution*  and  a  good  system  of  discipline  in 
an  university*  will  always  produce  some  proportion  of  good 
effects*  and  must  tend  constantly*  though  gradually*  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  causes  less  fkvourable  to  the  welfare  of  a  peo- 
ple or  to  the  virtue  and  learning  of  an  academical  body.  This, 
surely*  is  true  of  the  English  nation*  and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the 
English  universities. 

The  frolics  of  ftmcy*  and  even  the  ebullitions  of  spleen*  must 
not  be  treated  with  the  rigour  which  we  usually  employ  against 
the  oblique  insinuations  of  envy*  or  the  virulent  calumnies  of 
malevolence.  But  truth  ought  to  be  vindicated  alike  from  every 
kind  and  every  degree  of  misrepresentation.  At  that  very  time, 
then,  in  which  Mr.  Gray  spoke  so  contemptuously  of  Cambridge* 
that  very  tmiversity  abounded  in  men  of  erudition  and  science* 
with  whom  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  would  not  have  dis- 
dained to  converse;  and  who  shall  convict  me  of  exaggeration 
when  I  bring  forward  the  names  of  Bentley  $  Dawes ;  Ashton  of 
Jestis;  Pi-ovost  Snape ;  Middleton;  Tunstal*  the  public  orator; 
Baker  of  St.  John's  3  Edmund  Law ;  John  Taylor ;  Thomas  John- 
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•on;  Watarhnd;  Whatey,  aftmvank  R^aa  Profeiaor  of  Divi- 
nity ',  Smithy  the  nephew  of  Cotes,  afterwank  Maiter  of  Trinity ; 
Roger  Long;  Coalson,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtcm ; 
and  Professor  Saunderson } 

After  the  opportunities  which  Mr.  Gray  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
he,  doubtless,  had  availed  himself,  for  observing  the  state  of 
literature  and  the  characters  of  literary  men  upon  the  Continent, 
he  did  not  merely  visit  the  university »  but  fixed  his  chief  residence 
there ;  and  of  a  choice,  to  which  he  adhered  so  steadily  and  so 
long,  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  the  love  of  books,  and  the 
easy  access  be  had  to  them  in  many  libraries,  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  motives. 

At  a  later  period,  when  experience  had  enabled  him  to  correct 
the  precipitation  of  youth,  and  the  fostidiouaness  of  pedantry ; 
when  prejudice  had  yielded  to  reflection,  and  flippant  conceit 
had  subsided  into  a  calm  and  manly  sense  of  dignity ;  "  when 
the  abbreviation  of  time,'*  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says  in  his  Memoirs, 
**  and  the  fiiilure  of  hope,  had  b^un  to  tinge  with  a  browner 
shade  the  evening  of  life,"  the  courtesy,  the  respect,  the  admira- 
tion, and  the  pubDc  honours  of  that  university,  were  all  employed 
to  soothe  the  dejected  spirits,  and  to  gratify  the  honest  pride,  of 
this  illustrious  academic.  The  men  of  Cambridge  gazed  only 
upon  the  transcendental  merits  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  Mr.  Gray  had 
ceased  to  look  with  Lynoean  eyes  upon  real  or  imaginary  weak- 
nesses in  the  men  of  Cambridge. 

In  regard  to  the  noble  editor  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Posthumous 
Works,  he,  I  believe,  was  not  a  member  of  either  university  3  and 
therefore,  it  might  not  have  been  quite  discreet  ia  him  to  con- 
trovert the  opinions  of  his  friends  upon  the  strength  only  of  his 
own  observation.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  liave  gone  out  a  little  in 
quest  of  information  $  and  of  the  little  information. with  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  he  has  permitted  hb  readers  to 
partake. — See  note  p.  5S,  vol.  i. 

Readily  do  I  assent  to  the  favourable  account  he  has  given  of 
Bracen-nose  and  Oriel  Colleges,  and  as  to  another  Society,  which 
he  believed  deserving  of  fuller  praises,  and  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
justly  supposes  learning  to  have  been  made  "  a  duty,  a  pleasure, 
and  even  a  fiishion,"  long  have  I  thought,  and  often  have  I  said, 
that  the  highest  station  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  would 
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not  be  more  than  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  penon  who 
now  presides  over  it.  Upon  petty  and  dubious  questions  of  cri- 
tioisro^  I  may  not  always  have  the  happiness  to  agree  with  that 
celebrated  man.  But  I  know  that«  with  magnanimity  enough  to 
refuse  two  bishopricks,  he  has  qualifications  enow  of  head  and 
heart  to  adorn  the  primacy  of  all  England,  and  to  protect  all  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  English  Church.  I  will  enumerate 
those  qualifications  in  such  terms  as  are  most  fieimiliar  to  such  a 
man  :  4  iroXvfAaBla,  ^  ifAWtiplay  i^  tiffiovkta,  if  Ayxhoiay  ^  tXev 
BtpioTTitf  ii  ^iKwoyla^  to  ac/iydv,  to  iiritucu,  to  ^cX^iXor*  to  ft- 
\6ieyoy,  koI  ^iXdraXoy. 

They  who  complain  of  what  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue  are 
not  likely  to  approve  of  what  is  inserted  in  it.  Let  me,  however^ 
endeavour  to  propitiate  them  by  stating,  that  I  shall  thank  other 
men  for  supplying  what  I  may  have  overlooked,  and  by  obu 
serving,  that  the  moral  excellencies,  for  which  heathen  philosophy 
has  found  a  name^  may,  by  a  Christian  spirit,  be  easily  exalted 
into  Christian  graces. 

For  communicating  to  the  public  all  he  had  discovered  about 
the  present  state  of  Oxford,  Lord  Sheffield  is  to  be  commended. 
Yet  1  could  wish,  that  upon  a  subject  so  delicate  to  the  feelings  of 
academical  men,  and  so  important  to  the  credit  of  our  national 
learning  and  national  virtue,  his  lordship  had  been  pleased  to  en- 
large his  enquiries,  to  suspend  for  a  while  his  judgment  upon 
generalities,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  in  what  he  said 
about  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  and  to  display  his  wisdom,  his 
modesty,  and  his  candour,  by  inferring  that  what  he  did  not 
know  of  Oxford  might  not  be  bad,  because  that  which  he  did 
know  was  very  good.  If  his  Lordship  had  convened  with  his 
accomplished  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Chancellor  of  Oxford^ 
he  might  have  obtained,  in  that  quarter,  more  copious  and  accu- 
rate information  than  from  young  gentlemen,  who,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  seldom  have  much  of  that  knowledge  which 
was  suited  to  the  occasion,  or  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  who,  with  the 
very  worst  prejudices,  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
place  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs.  If  he  had  been  anxious  to 
discover  whether  the  CoU^e  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  were  a  mo- 
nasteiy  for  drones,  or  a  seminary  for  scholars,  he  might  have 
been  iolbrmed  that  the  examination  for  Demyahips  is  quite  aa 
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strict  and  quite  as  jadidoas  as  the  examination  Hor  almost 
place  of  emolttment  or  honour  in  any  other  society ;  that  the  < 
didates  do  not  depend  now,  as  they  once  did^  upon  the  racom- 
mendaUon  of  firiends^  but  upon  their  own  literary  attainments 
and  moral  character ;  that  their  exercises  during  term  are  exa- 
mined by  a  President  whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek  phileso- 
phersi  and  Greek  &therB^  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  that  among  the  youn^ 
men  who  have  been  elected  within  these  few  yean,  there  aro 
many  endowed  with  such  a  share  of  classical  learning  as  would 
be  highly  esteemed  by  our  best  instructors  in  our  best  public 
schools.    If  he  had  further  consulted  such  impartial  and  int^li- 
gent  men,  as  surely  may  be  met  with  in  every  other  college,  he 
would  have  found  the  exceptions  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  opinion  so 
numerous,  and  so  meritorious,  as  to  constitute  the  general  rale. 
But,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  noble  editor  has  said  too  much, 
if  he  meant  to  compliment  parts  uf  the  academical  body  without 
regard  to  the  whole,  and  too  little,  if  he  meant  to  do  justice 
to  the  whole,  as  well  as  parts.    Academic  alumnus  chm  ipse  non 
esset,  banc  doctoruro  et  vivorum  hominum  turbam  effugere  d^ 
buit>  nequis  se  pnsteritum,  aut  non  satis  laudatum,  queri  posset. 
— Cicer.  Brut.  p.  151* 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader, 
that  while  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gibbon  was  turned  towards  the  want 
of  regularity  and  activity  in  the  studies  of  Oxford,  the  attention 
of  his  editor  has  been  veiy  much  bent  on  the  want  of  restraint 
over  its  expences.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  this  subject  is 
treated,  fioirms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  difl&lence  and 
good  sense  of  Isaac  Casaubon  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Daniel 
Heinsius. 

Cufno  in  Grecis  Latinis  et  Hebraicis  litens  filium  meum  seiib 
exereeri.  Hoc  in  Anglic  posse  fieri  sperare  non  possum ;  nam 
hie  locupletissima  sunt  collegia ;  sed  quorum  ratio  toto  genoe 
divena  est  ah  institutis  omnium  aliorum  coUegiorum.  Quo 
sumptu  filium  possim  istic  alere  honest^,  scire  velim.  Quod  si 
res  mcB  ferunt  ut  par  sim  fiiturus  ill!  impensse,  expecia  me  istic 
non  multo  post  tuas  acceptas.-^Vid.  No.  139,  p.  Ill,  in  the  4to 
ed.  published  at  the  Hague,  1638,  by  S.  T.  Gronovius ;  and  Now 
D62,  p.  563,  in  the  fol.  ed.  of  Casaubon's  EpistolsB  et  Prsefationes* 
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published  at  Rotterdam^  1709^  by  Theodore  Janson,  ab  Alme- 
loveen. 

The  prudence  and  parental  aSection  of  Isaac  Casaubon  im* 
pelled  him  to  make  enquiries  upon  the  spot ;  from  enquiries  he 
proceeded  to  experiment ;  and  by  experiment  he  found  that  the 
statetiiiess  of  the  buildings,  the  largeness  of  the  public  revenue8> 
the  hospitable  livings  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  expences  of 
the  more  opulent  academics,  were  not  incompatible  with  the 
economical  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  his  second  son  Merie. 
The  eldest,  as  it  appears  from  other  letters,  had,  like  Mr.  Gibbon, 
gone  over  from  protestantism  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

For  the  credit  of  Oxford,  and  with  a  view  to  the  removal  o^ 
vulgar  prejudices,  I  will  pursue  thb  topic  a  little  fiurther.  In* 
stead  of  being  sent,  as  the  father  intended  to  send  him,  (if  Ox- 
ford had  been  too  expensive)  to  the  care  of  that  great  scholar 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Meric  entered  at  Christ  Church  $  he  soon  be* 
came  a  student  there  $  he  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts:  he  pub- 
lished several  useful  works  in  literature  and  theology :  he  was  pre- 
ferred by  Archbishop  Laud :  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the 
order  of  Charles  I. :  though  deprived  of  his  livings,  he  refosed  to 
accept  any  employment  under  Cromwell^  when  an  immediate 
present  of  nearly  foiur  hundred  pounds,  an  annual  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  valuable  books  of  his  ftither,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  James  I.  and  then  deposited  in  the  royal 
library,  were  proffered  to  him  at  different  times.  He  recovered 
his  ecclesiastical  preferment  after  the  restoration:  he  lived 
prosperously  and  studied  diligently,  till  he  had  reached  his  se- 
venty-second year  -,  and  by  his  learning,  affiibility,  charity,  and 
piety,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  all  the  attentions  which  had 
been  shewn  to  him,  by  the  parent  who  loved  him,  the  university 
which  had  educated  him,  and  the  princes  who  had  succoured 
him.  As  to  Isaac,  the  ftither,  he  had  firmness  enough  not  to  be 
deterred  by  appearances  from  examining  realities }  he  had  saga- 
city enough  to  estimate  all  the  aids  and  all  the  encouragements 
which  Oxford  then  afforded  to  men  of  letters;  and  they  who  wish 
to  know  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
place,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  following  letters :  No.  893, 
p.  535.  No.  899.  p.  537)  in  the  fol.  edit.,  and  No.  198,  p.  ^47, 
and  No.  98,  p.  825  in  the  quarto. 
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But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Gibbon  and  hla  ndbk  editor.    Moat 
undoubtedly  I  concur  with  Lord  S.    "  that  the  general  ex^ 
pencesj  pr  rather  extravagancies,  of  our  young  men,  might  be 
more  effiactually  restrained."    But  I  do  not  allow  the  espenoes, 
"  in  which  Ihey  are  permitted  to  indulge^  to  be  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  a  necessary  degree  of  study,  or  with  those  habits  of 
morality  which  should  be  promoted  by  all  means  possible  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life.*'    Of  Scotch  universities  I  have  already 
spdcen :  but  I  have  seen  scarcely  any  one  instance  in  which  th^, 
who,  **  from  the  apprehension  of  expence,  dissipation,  and  other 
evil  consequences,  arising  from  the  want  of  restraint  in  our  uni* 
versities,"  thought  themselves  "  forced  to  send  their  sons  **  to 
other  seminaries,  have  ultimately  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
experiment,  on  account  of  more  restraints  on  the  prodigality  of 
their  children,  less  dissipation  in  their  habits,  or  fewer  evil  con- 
sequences to  their  fonune8,-*their  morals,  or  their  religion. 
And  what  right  has  a  parent  to  be  surprised  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes,  or  the  irregularity  of  his  son,  when,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr.  Gibbon,  <'  in  the  most  oelebrsted  universities  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students,  who  swarm  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  the  private  lodgings  at 
the  houses  of  the  burghers,    when   they   dress  according  to 
their  fancy  and  fortune,  and  their  swords,  though  less  frequently 
than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  other's  blood  ?*'-* 
P.  33.  vol.  i.  of  Gibbon's  Posth.  Works.    I  do  not  acquiesce, 
then,  in  the  representation  which  the  noble  Lord  has  given  of 
the  unavoidable  and  unparalleled  expences  which  he  imputes  to 
our  universities.    Much  less  shall  1  admit  the  charge  which  his 
Lordship  has  insisted  on,  ''  that  the  heads  of  our  colk^;es  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  vain  of  having  under  their  care  chiefly 
men  of  opulence,  who  may  be  supposed  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  economical  controul."    Readily  should  1  grant  all  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  his  Lordship  describes  so  fiilly 
and  so  earnestly,  if  he  had  established  the  several  facts.    But  to 
the  hfjut^rvpla  of  his  Lordship,  founded,  as  he  confesses,  upon 
hearsay,  let  me  oppose  a  more  direct  testimony.  For  thirty  yean 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  both  universities,  to  converse  with  very 
well  informed  members  of  them,  and  to  see  many  changes  in 
governors,  instructors,  and  ctistoms.    But  with  very  few  exoep- 
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tk>iis>  indeed,  I  must  pronounce  ihiB  hearsay  statement  inaocu- 
nte,  and,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  tuton  of  colleges, 
who,  if  it  were  accurate,  would  be  more  concerned  in  it  than 
beads  of  houses,  are  Ibr  the  most  parts  as  guiltless  as  I  beUeve 
those  heads  to  be 

"  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus,  quam  auriti  decern.** 

Plautus  in  Truculent. 

"  To  the  University  of  Oxford,*'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  p.  34,  vol.  i. 
''  I  acknowledge  no  obligation,  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  re- 
nounce me  for  a  son  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mo- 
ther." Be  it  so.  Let  me  further  grant,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  was  not  *<  devoid  of  capacity  and  application  :** 
that  even  '*  his  childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early  though 
blind  propensity  for  books :  that  in  the  discipline  of  a  weU-con« 
stituted  academy,  and  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  vigilant 
professors,  he  would  gradually  have  arisen  firom  translations  to 
originals,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  ckssics,  from  dead  lan- 
guages to  living  science.*'  But  must  the  whole  system  of  Ox- 
ford be  reprobatedj  and  the  conduct  of  other  tutors  in  other  Col- 
leges arraigned,  because  in  one  College,  and  at  one  time,  they  to 
whom  the  office  of  instruction  had  been  consigned,  were  defect 
tive  in  skill  or  vigilance  ? 

Academical  societies  partake  of  those  inequalities,  and  those 
vkissitudes,  to  which  other  human  affiiirs  are  inevitably  exposed* 
All  Colleges  have  not  the  same  advantages  with  each  other  at  the 
same  period,  and  the  same  College  may  be  more  fortunate  in  the 
talents  and  diligence  of  tutors  at  ona  time  than  at  another.  Of 
this  general,  this  obvious,  and  very  momentous  truth,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon himself  was  not  insensible,  when  he  told  us,  in  page  51  of 
hb  Memoirs,  that  "  many  students  had  been  attracted,  at  a  more 
recent  period,  by  the  merit  and  the  reputation  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  then  tutor  of  University  College." 

But  instead  of  condemning  the  University  promiscuously  and 
contemptuously,  a  man  of  good  sense  would  adopt  the  distinc- 
tion which  Quintilian  lays  down  upon  a  subject  not  wholly  dissi- 
milar— *'  Ut  fugiendce  sint  magnse  scholse,  (cui  ne  ipse  quidem 
rei  assentior,  si  ad  aliquem  merito  concurritur)  non  tamen  hoc 
CO  valet  ut  fugiendos  sint  omnino  schole.  Aliud  est  vitare  eas« 
aliud  eligere." — Lib.  i,  cap.  ii.  page  19>  edit.  Capperon. 
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Often  has  it  lalleii  in  my  way  to  lament  the  inconveniences 
which  young  men  have  suflered  from  a  wrong  choice  of  CoU^ies; 
and  for  a  wrong  choice  I  have  often  been  able  to  account  by  the 
partialities  of  parents,  who  have  been  at  the  Universities, — by  the 
obstinacy  of  those  who  have  not  been  there,— by  the  prevalence  of 
political  or  personal,  over  literary  or  moral  considerations, — by 
the  desire  of  immediate,  though  temporary,  emoluments, — by  the 
recommendations  of  thoughtless,  though  well-meaning  acquaint- 
ance,—by  popular  opinions,  which  had  little  foundation,— «nd  by 
vagrant  reports,  which  had  none  at  all.  The  credulity  of  fathers 
may  be  pitied,  but  their  inattention,  or  their  rapacity  cannot  be 
justiBed,  in  a  point  of  such  high  importance  to  the  intdleciaal 
or  moral  improvement— to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
their  children. 

When  Mr.  Gibbon  entered  at  Magdalen  other  Ck>lleges  were 
open  to  him,  and  in  other  Colleges  he  might  have  found  no  room 
for  those  complaints,  which  he  has  uiged  so  strenuously,  and 
which  he  has  taught  other  men  to  apply  so  indiscriminately  and 
80  unjustly. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  vindication  of  some  passages 
(vol.  iL  p.  602)  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his 
History,  was  pleased  to  say,  ''  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  any 
faithful  historian,  to  impute  to  respectable  societies  the  faults  of 
some  individual  members." 

Is  the  office,  then,  of  him  who  writes  Memoirs,  less  connected 
with  fidelity  than  the  office  of  him  who  writes  History  ?  "  The 
general  persuasion  of  mankind,*'  as  Mr.  Gibbon  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, upon  another  subject  (see  p.  555)  •  **  that  when  much  has 
been  poatively  asserted,  something  must  be  true,  may  contribute 
to  encourage  a  secret  suspicion  which  would  naturally  diffuse 
itself  over  the  whole  body*'  of  the  University.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
for  any  man  of  common  sense  to  read  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  without  suspecting  that  something  more  is  meant,  than 
immediately  meets  the  ear  3  without  feeling,  that  insinuation  in 
one  place  is  to  be  interpreted  by  statement  in  another,  without 
Carrying  on  his  distrust  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  to  other 
Colleges,  or  without  supposing,  that  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  estimation, 
what  Oxford  was,  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  bore  no  very  faint 
or  distant  resemblance  to  what  Oxford  had  been,  in  his  sight. 
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when  he  first  became  an  academic  ?  Does  not  the  conduct  of  his 
nohle  Editor,  in  looking  out  for  particular  societies  that  might 
be  excepted^  strongly  shew  the  general  impression  that  hod  been 
made  upon  his  mind  ? 

Had  Mr.  Gibbon  so  little  discernment  as  not  to  foresee  the  con- 
clusions that  would  be  drawn  from  his  narrative  ?  Has  he  shewn 
any  disposition,  or  made  any  efibrt,  to  prevent  his  readers  from 
drawing  them  ?  Has  he  not  attempted  to  counteract  the  efiects 
of  any  important  distinction  that  might  be  set  up  between  actual 
defects,  as  he  conceived  them  to  be,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  possi- 
ble improvements,  which  had  taken  place  when  he  was  a  man  ? 
Do  not  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  thoughts,  as  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  point  directly  to  the  University  at  large  ?  I  will  repel 
contradiction  and  baffle  evasion,  by  planting  those  words  in  the 
view  of  cavillers  who,  however  they  may  murmur  at  me,  cannot 
misunderstand  Mr.  Gibbon. 

"  In  all  the  Universities  of  Europe,  excepting  our  own,  the 
languages  and  sciences  are  distributed  among  a  numerous  list  of 
effective  professors.  The  students,  according  to  their  taste, 
calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  themselves  to  their  proper  mas- 
ters, and,  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  private  lectures, 
these  roasters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  in-> 
quire,  what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford ; 
for  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  my  own  University,  by  whom 
are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be  the  probable  chances  of 
merit  or  incapacity ;  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three  facul- 
ties, and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  ;  what  is  the  form, 
and  what  the  substance  of  their  lessons  ?  But  all  these  questions 
are  silenced  by  one  short  and  singular  answer :  The  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these  many  years  given  up  even 
The  pretence  of  teaching." — P.  36. 

To  this  answer,  which  is  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  the  members  of  the  University  may  give  a  more 
detailed  reply  than  1  can  do.  But  what  I  know,  I  will  relate. 
Dr.  Trapp,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Lowth,  have  published  their 
lectures  as  Poetry  professors,  Mr.  Wharton  has  inserted  one 
lecture  in  his  edition  of  Theocritus.  The  gentleman,  who  is  now 
professor,  reads  lectures,  ami  has  published  a  part  of  them,  1  be- 
lieve, in  English.    That  the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Scott  upon 

VOL.  11.  2  O 
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matory,  if  given  to  the  world, "  would  form  a  most  valuable  trea^ 
tise/*  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  had  been  assured. 

In  addition  to  this  respectable  testimony  I  would  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  many  years  ago  Sir  William  read  to  me  a  part  of  one 
lecture,  which  contained  some  carious  matter  on  the  revenues  of 
the  Grecian  States,  and  which  seemed  to  m^  perfectly  worthy  of 
the  writer,  from  variety  of  learning,  acuteness  of  observation, 
and  elegance  of  style.  The  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Blackstone,  and 
a  very  excellent  work  of  Professor  Woodison,  arc  proofe  that  the 
institution  of  the  Vinerian  Professorship  is  not  wholly  useless. 
Dr.  Bentham  formerly  read  lectures  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 
the  same  office  is  now  performed  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph, whose  cares  as  a  prelate  have  not  made  him  inattentive  to 
his  duties  as  a  Professor.  In  Chemistry  and  in  Anatomy,  lectures, 
I  know,  were  for  some  years  regularly  given  5  and,  I  believe, 
they  were  largely  attended.  The  lectures  of  the  late  Saxon  Pro- 
fessor are  much  applauded,  and  his  successor,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  justify  the  choice  of  the  University  by  his  knowledge, 
his  activity,  and  his  judgment.  I  have  not  heard  whether 
Dr.  Himt  or  Dr.  White  read  lectures  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, nor  am  I  sure  that  such  lectures  would  have  been  of 
great  use,  according  to  the  method  in  which  those  languages  are 
now  learned.  But  I  know  that  both  the  Professors  just  now 
mentioned,  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  foreign 
scholars.  Dr.  Hunt  supplied  many  valuable  notes  to  the  Pre- 
lectiones  Hebraicse  of  Dr.  Lowth ;  he  read  in  the  Schools,  and 
then  printed,  one  Oration  de  Antiquitate,  elegantift,  et  utilitate 
lingue  Arabics,  1738 ;  and  another,  De  usu  Dialectorum  Orien- 
talium  et  Pnecipue  Arabics,  in  Hebraico  Codice  interpretando, 
in  1748.  He,  in  1744,  addressed  to  Oxford  Students,  "A  Dis- 
sertation on  Proverbs  vii.  22,  23,"  and  this  Dissertation  in  1775^ 
was  republished  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  added  to  it  critical  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Hunt  on  other  passages  in  Proverbs,  and  two  very 
learned  Sermons  on  two  very  difficult  subjects. 

Dr.  White  was  always  ready  to  assist  young  men  who  applied 
to  him  for  instruction.  He  is  author  of  a  very  judicious  Sermon 
upon  the  Septuagint.  He  published  an  inaugural  speech, 
which,  in  point  of  composition,  far  excels  that  which  is  usually 
found  in  the  Claris  Pentateuch  of  Dr.  Robertson.    He  translated 
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and  edited,  in  two  toU.  4to  the  Syriac  Version  of  part  of  thd 
New  Testament,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley.  He 
is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  Epistles.  He  long 
ago  completed,  and  might  with  very  little  exertion  publish,  what 
Pocock  junior  left  unfinished,  in  the  translation  of  AbdoUatiph's 
Egyptian  History.  He  has  lately  done  signal  service  to  young 
deigymen,  by  an  edition  of  the  received  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  most  important  variations  in  Griesbach,  and  by  a 
Diatessaron,  *  drawn  up  in  conformity  to  the  Chronology  ap« 
proved  by  Archbishop  Newcome ;  and  to  his  professional  studies, 
he,  in  hb  Bampton  Lectures,  was  much  indebted  for  the  happy 
choice  of  a  subject,  and  for  the  very  masterly  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  treated. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  suflBcient  to  shew  the  slenderness 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  information,  and  the  rashness  of  his  conclusions. 
I  therefore  leave  it  with  the  men  of  Oxford  to  adduce  the  |iarticu- 
lars  which  1  have  omitted,  and  to  expatiate  upon  those  which  1 
have  merely  enumerated. 

In  regard  to  Cambridge,  the  persons  there  appointed  to  Pro* 
fossorshipe  have  in  few  instances  disgraced  them  by  notorious 
incapacity,  or  criminal  negligence.  A  late  work  of  Dr.  Hay  fmv 
nishes  us  with  a  decisive  proof  of  his  abilities  and  his  activity. 
Dr.  Waring  and  Mr.  Vince,  in  thebr  writings,  have  done  honour 
to  the  science,  not  only  of  their  University,  but  of  their  age.  The 
profound  researches  of  Dr.  Waring,  I  suppose,  were  not  adapted 
to  any  form  of  communication  by  lectures.  But  Mr.  Vince  has, 
by  private  instructions,  been  very  useful  both  to  those  who  were 
novitiates,  and  to  those  who  were  proficients,  in  Mathematics. 
Dr.  Halifax,  Dr.  Rutherforth,  and  Dr.  Watson,  very  abundantly 
conveyed  the  information  which  belonged  to  their  departments, 
sometimes  in  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  and  sometimes  by  the 
publication  of  their  wiitings.    Chemistry  has  been  adorned,  not 

*  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  ofRer  advice  to  English  Bishops ; 
but  1  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  the  candidates  for  orders 
were  instructed  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  in  Dr.  White's 
Diatessaron,  and  to  make  use  of  Novum  Lexicon  Grseco  I^ati- 
num  in  Novum  Testamentum,  first  prepared  by  Christian  Schoett- 
genius,  afterwards  enlarged  by  Krebsius,  and  edited  at  Leipsic, 
1790,  by  M.  Gottlieb  Lcbereol  Spohn. 

2o2 
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by  the  labour  only,  but  by  the  sagadty  of  Dr.  WataoD>  and  Dr. 
Milner.  Mr.  Porson,  the  Greek  Professor,  has  not  read  more 
than  one  lecture,  but  that  one  was  irlbaKos  e{  lepii$  oXlyri  \ifias* 
He  has  wntten,  however,  books,  of  utility  far  more  extensive 
than  lectures  could  be ;  and  I  speak  from  my  own  actual  obser- 
vation, when  I  state,  that  the  Greek  Plays  edited  by  this  wonder- 
ful man,  have  turned  the  attention  of  several  academics  towards 
philological  learning,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  few  and 
feeble  attractions  to  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  or  the  sprightU- 
neas  of  youth. 

Whatsoever  lectures  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  given  by 
other  Professors,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  he  had 
visited  Cambridge,  would  have  been  "  almost,"  if  not  "  altoge- 
ther*' a  convert.  Surprised  he  might  have  been  to  find,  and 
ready,  I  trust,  he  would  have  been  to  embrace,  many  opporta- 
nities  for  congratulating  other  men  upon  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages,  which,  during  his  own  time,  may  not  have  been,  in 
in  his  own  College,  accessible  to  himself.  He  would  have  seen 
many  elegant  scholars,  and  many  deep  mathematicians  among 
the  tutors.  He  would  have  seen  the  most  generous  emulation, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  younger  members  of 
the  University.  He  would  have  seen  plans  of  study  recommended 
for  their  use — exercises  prescribed  for  the  display  t>f  their  inge- 
nuity, or  the  exertions  of  their  industry — ^rewards  proposed  for 
their  merit  in  Mathematics,  in  Poetry,  in  Prose,  in  Greek  Com- 
positions, in  Latin,  and  in  English.  In  almost  every  College  he 
would  have  seen  young  men  who  were  sbte  to  understand 
"  originals"  without  the  dim  and  delusive  light  of  "  translation; " 
—who  were  well  acquainted  with  "  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin 
Classics ;" — and  who  had  improved  their  taste,  while  they  enlarged 
their  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  the  '^  dead  languages."  He  would 
have  seen  days,  and  weeks,  and  years,  etioployed  in  the  inost  in- 
tense labour  upon  "  living  science."  He  would  liave  seen  amuse- 
ments, exercise,  society,  health,  and  sometinies  even  life  cbeer- 
fiilly  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  no 
learned  man  ever  despised  who  possessed  it,  and  no  candkl  man 
would  depreciate  who  possesses  it  not.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Cambridge  when  Mr.  Gibbon  wrote  his  Memoirs,  and  such  it 
now  is,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  when  Mr.  Gibbon  is  num- 
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bered  among  the  dead.  Some  of  the  fbregoiog  foctSi  I  allow, 
Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  know ;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  within  his  reach,  and  to  search  for  them  would  have  been 
creditable  to  his  accuracy  as  a  reporter,  his  delicacy  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  liberality  as  a  scholar.  That  search,  indeed,  was  a 
duty  equally  obvious  and  indispensable ;  and  that  duty  ought  to 
have  been  discharged  deliberately  and  completely  before  Mr. 
Gibbon,  rousing  all  his  antipathy,  and  collecting  all  his  might, 
had  ventured  to  exaggerate  real  defects,  to  disregard  real  excel- 
lencies, or  to  throw  before  readers  of  all  ages  and  in  all  nations, 
one  glittering  description,  one  vague  suggestion,  one  invidious 
comparison,  one  contemptuous  scuff,  or  one  serious  chaige. 
If  Mr. Gibbon,  as  was  said  of  Dante,  "intended  Reformation, 
his  censures  were  not  wise  :  if  he  did  not  intend  Reformation, 
his  censures  were  not  good." — ^Vide  Adventurer,  No.  87- 

HI  would  it  become  me  tamely  and  silently  to  acquiesce  in 
the  strictures  of  this  formidable  accuser,  upon  a  seminary  to 
which  I  owe  many  obligations,  though  I  left  it,  as  must  not  be 
dissembled,  before  the  usual  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been 
almost  compelled  to  leave  it,  not  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
education,  for  I  had  arrived  at  the  first  place  in  the  first  form  of 
Harrow  School,  when  1  was  not  quite  fourteen  ;  not  by  the  want 
of  useful  tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently  able,  and  to  me  had 
been  uniformly  kind  ;  not  by  the  want  of  ambition,  for  I  had 
begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxiously  to  academical  distinc- 
tions ;  not  by  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  place,  for  I  regard- 
ed it  then,  as  1  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest  and 
most  unfeigned  affection ;  but  by  another  want,  which  it  were 
unnecessary  to  name,  and  for  the  supply  of  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by  patient  toil  and  resolute 
self-denial,  when  I  had  not  completed  my  twentieth  year.  I 
ceased,  therefore,  to  reside  with  an  aching  heart:  1  looked 
back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  huaiiliation  to  ad- 
vantages of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honours  to 
which  I  could  no  longer  aspire ;  1  visited  my  companions,  my 
rivals,  and  my  instructors,  when  either  my  leisure  or  my  circum- 
stances permitted  ;  I  was  assisted  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
by  the  Chancellor  and  several  Heads  of  Houses,  when  the  degree 
of  a  Master  had  become  requisite  for  me,  in  the  piuvuit  of  a  most 
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precious  object^  which  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  attain} 
and  upon  the  access^  with  which  1  was  honoured  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  the  presence  of  men  high  in  academical  rank  and 
conspicuous  for  literary  excellence,  often  have  I  reflected  with 
pleasure  and  with  the  pride  of  an  ancient  writer,*  who  has  more 
than  once  recorded  his  own  intimacy  with  the  poets  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  unreserved  conversation 
of  scholars,  the  disinterested  offices  of  friendship,  the  use  of  fa* 
luable  books,  and  the  example  of  good  men,  are  endearments  by 
which  Cambridge  will  keep  a  strong  hold  upon  my  esteem, 
my  respect,  and  my  gratitude,  to  the  latest  moment  of  my 
life.  Never  shall  I  have  the  presumption  to  **  disclaim  her  as 
a  mother/*  and  never  may  she  have  just  occasion  to  **  renounce 
me  as  a  son  ;**  cori  hk  ov^  oSros  h\dpi<rTo$  fi6yoy.  Saris  ov  JfM 
KUKus  ij  Xiyei,  aXXa  Kal  Sffris  aiwvd  Kol  iivoKpvvrei,  X^Ojy 
irapaiibovs  iral  iLijtavliwv  rat  ^df>iras.  —  Julian,  Orat.  II.  p.  IT^i 
edit.  D.  Petavius,  I614.t 

Such  are  the  seductions  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  style,  and  the  con* 
tagion  of  his  scorn ;  such  is  the  skilfulness  with  which  his  ob- 
servations are  engrafted  upon  his  narrative ;  such  is  the  air  of 
plausibility,  and  even  authority,  which  his  acknowledged  venen* 
tion  for  learning  difiiises  over  his  severe  animadversions  upon 
two  learned  societies,  that  the  use  of  generalities  is  not  to  be 
slighted,  where  they  can  be  pertinently  opposed  to  generalities, 
and  may  fortify  the  evidence  from  detul.  There  is  a  very  nu- 
merous and  a  very  officious  dass  of  censors,  who  find  it  much 
easier  to  assume  the  importance  of  pronouncing  decisions,  than 
to  endure  the  drudgery  of  examining  facts.    Among  soch  per* 


*  See  Horace,  Sat.  x.  lib.  i.  Sat.  i.  lib.  ii.  Epist.  xx.  lib.  L 
t  When  Julian  wrote  this  Oration  he  had  received  some  im- 
portant favours  from  Constantine  and  Eusebia.  Whaterer 
motives  might  afterwards  induce  him  to  apostatize  fh>m  Chris- 
tianity, he  probably  would  not  have  been  a  proselyte  to  some 
modem  notions  aboat  gratitude.  For  in  the  sentence  immedi* 
ately  preceding  he  writes  —  OvScfos  yap,  oT/ioi,  rHv  &XKuy 
abiKrifidriay  iXarroy  uiaovftey  hy^apuniayt  Kal  oyetilSo^cr  rols 
&ydpbnroiSy  OTay  €v  ira06yT€S  rpos  roi$  evepyiras  i9i¥ 
4xdpiffToi, 
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SODS  one  very  fruitful  source  of  error  is  their  voluntary  or  acci«« 
dental  inattention  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  foreign  Uni- 
versities and  that  of  our  own.  Cambridge  and  Oxford^  unlike 
the  former,  are  composed  of  Colleges^  founded  in  different  ages, 
endowed  with  distinct  revenues,  subject  to  dtfierent  statutes^ 
governed  by  different  heads,  independent  of  each  other  in 
many  points  of  internal  regulation,  yet  united  under  a  gene- 
ral code  of  laws,  which  have  not  only  appointed  restraints  upon 
foppery,  laziness,  and  vice,  but  provided  encouragements  for 
various  degrees  of  effort  and  talent  in  various  branches  of  science 
and  erudition. 

Other  mistakes  arise  from  the  want  of  due  consideration  that 
English  Universities,  t)eing  filled  with  the  sons  of  English  pa- 
rents, must,  in  some  measure,  sympathize  with  the  general  state 
of  England  itself,  and  share,  more  or  less,  in  the  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive changes  of  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  intellectual 
pursuits.  Hence  their  streets  are  no  longer  crowded  with 
striplings  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Their  discipline  no  longer 
requires  those  punishments  which  are  retained  in  schools.  Their 
undergraduates,  upon  admission,  are  usually  presumed  to  have 
made  a  greater  proficiency  than  Mr.  Gibbon  claims  to  himself. 
The  elements  of  the  learned  languages  are  no  longer  taught,  as 
in  the  days  of  Cheke  and  Smith,  by  professors ;  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  much  propriety  in  thus  teaching  them,  when  students 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of  Longi- 
nus,  of  (Quintilian,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  which  it  is  expected  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared by  their  school-masters.  Rhetoric,  with  all  its  tawdry 
appendages  and  tedious  incumbrances  of  tropes  and  figures,  is 
no  longer  made  an  essential  part  of  education,  because  compo- 
sition, and  criticism  upon  composition,  are  regulated  by  laws 
more  favourable  to  perspicuity  and  elegance,  to  ease  and  vigour, 
to  uniformity  without  sameness,  and  variety  without  incongru- 
ity, to  the  emancipation  of  good  sense  from  pedantry,  and  the 
dominion  of  genius  over  art.  The  uncouth  jargon  and  the  fri- 
volous distinctions  of  Logic  are  no  longer  considered  as  instru- 
ments indispensibly  necessary  for  the  detection  of  errors  or  the 
expression  and  arrangement  of  truths,  because  the  understand- 
ings of  men  have  happily  escaped  from  the  fetters  of  forms  and 
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words,  and  ate  accustomed  to  explore,  through  a  clearer  me- 
dium and  over  a  wider  range,  the  properties  and  relations  of 
things.  The  noisy  jarrings  of  Thomists  and  Scotbts,  of  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists,  have  long  been  hushed.  The  labours  of  in- 
dividuals, residing  upon  the  same  spot,  and  prosecuting  the  same 
enquiries,  are  invigorated  by  competition  rather  than  relaxed  by 
co-operation.  Their  opinions,  instead  of  being  cramped  by 
systems,  are  enlarged  by  principles ;  and  in  their  pretensions  to 
literary  fame  their  appeals  must  be  made,  not  to  the  sufierings 
of  the  wrangling  partisan,  or  the  solitary  recluse,  but  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  public. 

The  multiplication  of  books,  the  facility  of  procuring  them, 
and  the  custom  of  reading  them,  may  be  considered  as  additional 
reasons  for  the  diminished  usefulness  of  lectures  upon  the  ab- 
struser  parts  of  science,  and  u}ion  various  subjects  of  classical 
and  even  oriental  literature. 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  well  qua- 
lified to  appreciate,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  examine  them, 
the  instruction,  which  formerly  was  conveyed  by  Professors  to 
a  promiscuous  multitude  of  the  young,  the  old,  the  trifling  loi- 
terer, and  the  attentive  student  assembled  in  schools,  is  now 
consigned  with  happier  effect  to  private  and  public  tutors  within 
the  walls  of  colleges.  The  plans  for  such  instruction  admit  suf- 
ficient comprehension  and  sufficient  i*egularity  for  use.  The 
divisions  are  easily  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  under- 
stand what  they  have  heard,  and  retain  what  they  have  under- 
stood. The  tutor  can  interrogate,  where  the  lecturer  perhaps 
would  only  dictate,  and  therefore,  in  his  intercourse  with  learn- 
ers he  has  more  opportunities  for  ascertaining  their  proficiency, 
correcting  their  misapprehensions,  and  relieving  their  embar- 
.  raasments.  Doubtless,  when  the  present  condition  of  academi- 
cal affairs  is  compared  with  that  of  which  we  read  in  the  last 
century,  and  those  which  preceded  it,,  appearances  are  much 
changed,  but  the  substance  remains  unimpaired.  A  conceited 
and  superficial  spectator  may  easily  deceive  himself;  but  a  dis- 
passionate and  judicious  observer  will  understand  and  often  ap- 
prove. A  witling  may  glean  materials  for  raillery ;  but  a  scholar 
will  find  ample  room  for  reflection  and  commendation.  Reports 
may  sometimes  misguide  those  who  are  content  to  hear  only; 
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but  facts  will  interest,  and  upon  the  whole,  satisfy  those  who 
frequently  and  carefully  inspect. 

"  The  Schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (says  Mr.  Gibbon), 
were  founded  in  the  dark  age  of  folse  and  barbarous  science,  and 
they  are  still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  origin.  The  legal 
incorporation  of  these  societies  by  the  charters  of  Popes  and 
Kings,  had  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  public  instruction, 
and  the  spirit  of  monopolists  is  narrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive  : 
their  work  is  more  costly  and  less  productive  than  that  of  inde« 
pendant  artists ;  and  the  new  improvements,  so  eagerly  grasped 
by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted,  with  slow  and  sul- 
len reluctance  in  those  proud  corporations,  above  the  fear  of  a 
rival  and  below  the  confession  of  an  error." — P.  35.  After  read- 
ing the  foregoing  passages,  shall  I  be  told  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
not  in  view  other  Colleges  besides  his  own,  another  University 
besides  his  own,  and  other  times  besides  his  own  ?  In  speaking 
of  his  own  College,  p.  37,  he  enumerates  particulars  -,  and,  if 
particulars  of  other  Colleges  were  known,  why  were  they  not 
pro<luced  to  illustrate  general  hints  or  to  establish  general  po- 
sitions ?  Real  improvements  in  science  are  admitted  cautiously, 
but  not  reluctantly ;  and  such  caution  upon  such  subjects  is  more 
becoming  in  a  learned  body  than  eagerness. 

"  Our  Colleges  (says  Mr.  Gibbon,  p.  37),  are  supposed  to  be 
schools  of  science  as  well  as  of  education :  *  nor  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  from  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and 
amply  provided  with  books,  shoidd  devote  their  leisure  to  the 
prosecution  of  study,  and  that  some  efifects  of  their  studies 
should  be  manifested  to  the  world.**  I  admit  the  premises  but 
deny  the  inference,  which  by  implication  is  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  The  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
Mr.  Gibbon*8  life-time,  and  since  his  death,  have  produced  nu- 

*  In  the  catalogue  1  have  given  of  distinguished  academics 
may  be  found  the  names  of  jiersons  who  published  while  they 
resided  in  the  University,  as  well  as  of  others  who  became  au- 
thors after  leaving  them.  To  that  catalogue  I  would  add  the 
names  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Ibbetson,  of  Mr.  Collins  the  poet, 
of  Mr.  Cumberland,  Dr.  Ford,  Dr.  Tateham,  Mr.  Scarlet,  Mr. 
Jekyl,  Dr.  R.  Shepherd,  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh,  Dr.  .Maskelyne,  and, 
if  I  have  not  been  mbinformed.  Baron  Maseres. 
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merous  effects  of  those  stadiefl^  which  are  equally  honourable  to 
the  wrltere  and  to  the  Universities.  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  proceeds* 
"  The  shelves  of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  Bene- 
dictine folios ;  of  the  editions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  collections 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from  the  single  Abbey  of 
St  Germain  des  pi^  at  Paris.*'  Are  there  no  books,  then, 
in  science,  critidsm,  natural  philosophy,  history,  and  polite  lite- 
rature ?  Are  there  no  manuscripts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
Oriental  languages  ?  Has  Mr.  Gibbon  never  visited  the  Ubraries 
of  Corpus,  All  Souls,  Queen's,  New  College,  Worcester,  and 
Christ-Church  ?  Did  he  never  deign  to  cast  a  glance  on  the 
Bodleian  Catalogue,  in  two  volumes  folio  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of 
additional  books,  sufficient  perhaps  to  fill  another  folio  ?  "  A 
composition  of  genius,"  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  **  must  be  the  ofispring 
of  one  mind.  But  such  works  of  industry  as  may  be  divided 
among  many  hands,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  yean, 
are  the  peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community."  True. 
Nacti  sunt  banc  Spartam  Oxonienses,  et  prseclarbsim^  omave- 
runt.  So  say  I.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  p.  38,  "  If  I  enquire 
into  the  manu&ctures  of  the  Monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend 
the  enquiry  to  the  other  Colkges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a 
silent  blush,  or  a  scornful  frown  will  be  the  only  reply." 

Were  1  to  speak  of  the  foregoing  passage  as  it  deserves,  1 
should  employ  **  those  harsh  epithets  which  might  be  interpreted 
as  the  expressions  of  resentment,  though  I  should  be  constrained 
to  use  them  as  the  only  words  in  the  English  language  which 
could  accurately  represent  my  cool  and  unprejudiced  senti- 
ments." Thus  wrote  Mr.  Gibbon  (vol.  ji.  p.  579),  about  Mr. 
Davis,  and  thus  I  should  have  written  about  Mr.  Gibbon. 
,  Dr.  Home  was  a  Monk  of  Magdalen  \  but  he  composed  seve- 
ral volumes  of  Sermons,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  will  not  refuse 
the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  and  he  also  drew  up  a  Commentaiy  on 
the  Psalms  for  nobler  purposes  than  the  amusement  of  scholars 
or  the  confutation  of  critics.  Dr.  Chandler  is  a  Monk  of  Mag- 
dalen ;  but  he  has  published  Travels  into  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  have  been  well  received  in  the  learned  world,  and, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  he  has  re-published  the  Marmora 
Oxoniensia.  Dr.  Routh  is  a  Monk  of  Magdalen  ;  but  he  is  now 
engaged  in  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great  use,  for 
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which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  tenets  and  the  language  of  the  earlier  fathers  in  the  Chris« 
tian  Church ;  and  long  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Gibbon>  this 
very  Monk  had  sent  forth  an  edition  of  two  dialogues  in  Plato ; 
an  edition  which,  in  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I 
have  myself  read  with  instruction  and  with  ddight }  an  edition 
which  the  first  scholars  on  the  Continent  have  praised,  which 
Charles  Barney  **  loves/'  and  which  even  Richard  Porson  *'  en- 
dures." 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth/*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  i. 
p.  55,  "  that  the  most  unpleasing  objects  and  events  seldom 
make  a  deep  or  lasting  impression.  It  forgets  the  past,  enjoys 
the  present,  and  anticipates  the  future/'  The  observation  is 
well  founded  and  well  expressed.  But  he  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeds has  exhibited  a  fresh  instance  of  human  infirmity  in  the 
variance  which  subsists  between  his  opinion  and  his  practice. 
May  we  not  suspect  that  the  tranquillity  which  Mr.  Gibbon  de- 
rived from  his  thoughtlessness  as  a  boy  was  not  granted  to  his 
hours  of  reflection  when  he  became  a  full-grown  man  ?  While 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  preparing  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and 
writings,  he  certainly  had  not  "  forgotten  the  past."  The  mo- 
tives which  enabled  him  to  "  enjoy  the  present,"  will  not  excite 
the  envy  of  a  wise  or  a  good  man,  and  *'  in  the  future,"  he  had 
only  to  anticipate  the  pain  he  was  about  to  inflict,  and  the  re- 
proaches he  was  about  to  call  down  upon  a  race  of  academics,  by 
whose  faults  he  had  never  been  injured^  and  into  whose  virtues 
and  studies  he  had  very  slightly  enquired. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  intended  only  to  convince  the  public  that 
all  the  literary  exploits,  for  which  he  was  so  justly  celebrated, 
had  been  atchieved  suo  marte,  he  might  have  been  content 
shortly  and  poignantly  to  notice  the  ii^udidous  regulations  of 
the  Palcestra  when  he  frequented  it,  and  the  ignorance  or  neg- 
ligence of  the  Gymnasiarchs,  who  were  appointed  to  instruct 
him.  But  why  are  eight  or  nine  pages  employed  in  doing  that 
which  might  have  been  done  as  eflectually  and  more  decorously 
in  four  or  five  sentences  ? 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
received,  or  fancied  himself  to  have  received,  provocations  more 
recent  than  any  which  he  has  stated  in  his  Memoirs.   What  they 
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were  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  and  for  conjecture  there  are 
some  grounds. 

That  Mr.  Gibbon  was  not  inattentiTC  to  the  reports  at  Oxford 
relative  to  himself  is  apparent  from  the  forty-seventh  page  of  his 
Memoirs.  "  The  good  sense  of  my  father  was  astonished  at  my 
strange  departure  from  the  religion  of  my  country.  In  the  first 
sally  of  passion  he  divulged  the  secret^  which  prudence  might 
have  suppressed,  and  the  gates  of  Magdalen  College  were  for 
ever  shut  against  my  return.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
name  of  Gibbon  was  become  as  notorious  as  that  of  Middleton, 
it  was  industriously  whispered  at  Oxford  that^  the  Historian  had 
formerly  turned  Papist.  My  character  stood  exposed  to  the  re- 
proach of  inconstancy,  and  this  invidious  topic  would  have  been 
handled  without  mercy  by  my  opponents,  could  they  have  sepa- 
rated my  cause  from  that  of  the  University." 

As  to  the  secret,  if  it  had  been  kept,  did  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  con- 
vert, mingle  so  little  sincerity  with  his  zeal,  as  to  be  capable  of 
returning  to  Magdalen,  even  if  he  had  not  been  forbidden  to  re- 
turn }    When  the  secret  had  been  told,  what  other  inconveni- 
ence, or  I  should  rather  say  effect,  can  we  suppose  Mr.  Gibboo 
to  have  experienced,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  account, 
except  that  of  being  removed  from  a  society  in  which  he  had 
never  been  instructed,  and  from  a  religion  of  which  he  had  no 
longer  approved.    The  men  of  Magdalen  were  feithful  to  their 
oaths,  when  they  did  not  i)ermit  a  Papist  to  reside  in  a  Protes- 
tant Society.    The  men  of  Oxford  spoke  truth  when  they  said 
that  "  the  Historian  had  formerly  turned  Papist.**     In  r^ard 
to  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  were  not  men  of  Magda- 
len ;  their  compassion,  their  candour,  their  inability  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  an  act 
of  inconstancy,   or  "  an  honest  sacrifice  of  interest  to  con- 
science ;'*  their  good  sense  in  discerning  that  such  conversion, 
under  either  supposion,  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  points 
in  dispute  between  themselves  and  Mr.  Gibbon ;  all  or  any  of 
these  reasons  may  have  produced  their  silence.    But  as  to  the 
one  reason,  which  alone  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  what  they 
did  do,  and  from  which  he  has  inferred  what  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  would  have  done,  it  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
The  cause  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  a  convert  to  Papacy,  is  separate  in 
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all  its  principles,  and  all  its  circumstances,  from  the  cause  of  the 
University  to  which  his  opponents  belonged.  If  the  men  of  Mag* 
dalen  were  right  in  preventing  Mr.  Gibbon's  return,  the  Univer- 
sity would  have  claimed  no  praise.  If  the  men  of  Magdalen 
were  wrong,  the  University  would  have  deserved  no  blame. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Gibbon's  opponents  did  not  bestow 
any  commendation  upon  his  possible  int^ity.  But,  did  they 
take  any  advantage  of  his  actual  delusion  ?  Did  they  expatiate 
in  any  general  harangues  upon  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind 
to  wander  from  one  extreme  to  another;  "  to  try  all  things*'  with 
equal  eagerness ;  and  ultimately  "  to  hold  fast"  that  which  may 
not  be  good  ?  Did  they  attempt  any  analysis  of  those  mental 
idiosyncrasies,  which  seek  for  gratification  in  variety,  and  find  it 
in  singularity  ?  Did  they  draw  up  any  scale  of  gradation,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  may  pass  on  from  the  exercise  of  subtlety  to  the 
love  of  sophistry,  from  impatience  under  doubt  to  captiousness 
amidst  proofs,  or  from  indiscriminate  inquisitiveness  with  con- 
scious ignorance,  to. excessive  refinement  with  conscious  know- 
ledge ?  Did  they  produce  any  arguments  or  any  examples  to 
shew,  that  from  the  ofiensive  and  perilous  obstinacy  of  dogma- 
tism, there  is  a  surer  refuge  in  the  wariness  and  moderation  of 
academic  philosophy,  than  in  the  versatility  and  indifference  of 
the  sceptical  ?  They  did  not  -,  and  therefore,  after  noticing  the 
ungracious  terms  in  which  this  forbearance  is  mentioned,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  is  explained,  we  must  look 
for  some  other  cause  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  dislike  to  the  University. 

Had,  then,  the  oral  traditions  of  Oxford  preserved  and  disse- 
minated any  of  those  childish  foibles  and  trifling  infirmitiea, 
which  mean  and  malicious  adversaries  often  bring  forward  to 
insult  the  learned,  or  to  degrade  the  virtuous  ?  Was  it  the  cus- 
tom of  Oxford  to  say,  that  the  erudition  of  Mr.  Gibbon  was  su- 
perficial, that  his  judgment  was  weak,  that  hb  taste  was  incor- 
rect, and  that  his  compositions  were  unworthy  of  that  fame 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  which,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Davis,  he 
represents  "  as  the  motives  and  the  rewards  of  his  labours  ?" 
Did  the  members  of  Oxford,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  pass 
any  direct  vote  of  censure  upon  a  work  which  from  its  matter  in 
some  places  could  not  be  expected  to  please,  and  from  its  man* 
ner  in  other  places  may  have  been  intended  to  provoke  ?  Shrink- 
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ing  from  the  danger  of  assailing  Mr.  Gibbon  with  the  weapons 
of  argument^  did  they  endeavour  to  strike  him  down  with  the 
iron  mace  of  the  law  ?  Did  they  raise  against  this  mighty  cham* 
pion^of  infidelity  the  passions  of  a  blind  and  infuriate  rabble*  just 
as  upon  another  occasion,  but  without  their  concurrence,  and,  I 
trust,  approbation,  those  passions  have  been  since  stirred  ap 
against  a  well-known  Heresiarch?  Did  they  hold  him  up  to 
public  abhorrence  as  a  sly  and  malevolent  enemy,  who,  instead 
of  destroying  the  outworks  of  Christianity  by  the  batteries  of 
opposition,  was  attempting  to  sap  the  veiy  citadel  by  the  mines 
of  insinuation >  Nil  iiorum.  What,  then,  was  the  wrong? 
Two  confederate  Doctors,  it  seems,  of  this  University,  men 
**  whose  zeal  (vd.  it.  p.  603)  was  indeed  enlightened  by  some 
rays  of.knowledge,"  but  whose  habits  of  study  and  converBation 
appeared  to  have  left  them  in  total  ignorance  of  ihe  prindpla 
which  universally  regulate  the  opinions  and  practice  of  man- 
kind," (p.  615.)  had  ventured  to  write  against  Mr.  Gibbon.  The 
same  offence  had  been  conomitted  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  a 
Batchelbr  of  Arts  in  Oxford,  and  who  had  undertaken,  as  Mr 
Gibbon  informs  us,  *'  to  write  before  be  had  read.*"  They  who 
have  perused  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication,  can  have  no  doubt  of 
his  talents  to  convert  defensive  war  into  that  which  ia  offisnsite; 
and  they  may  be  supposed  to  believe,  that  the  correction  which 
had  been  formerly  inflicted  on  the  two  Doctors  and  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  was  quite  equal  to  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
guUty.  How  far,  then,  is  the  University  responsible  for  thoie 
crimes  ?  I  have  never  been  told-  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  in  favour  of  the  two  Doctors ;  though  I  have  aomewbere 
heard  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Master. 

But  if  this  was  the  enormity  which  roused  Mr.  Gibbon's  indig- 
nation, and  inflicted  so  deep,  so  lasting,  so  venomous  a  wound 
upon  his  feelings,  we  may  surely  apply  to  him  what  he  had  ob- 
served of  Mr.  Davis,  "  that  in  his  philosophy  all  nns  are  of 
equal  magnitude.'* — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  542. 

It  were  unnecessary  for  me  to  vindicate  either  the  propriety 
of  the  general  usage  or  the  conduct  of  Oxford,  in  bestowing  a 
mark  of  distinction  upon  Mr.  Davb,  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
elucidate  questions  which  Oxford  could  not  slight ;  and  whose 
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exertions^  though  not  completely  successful,  do  credit. to  the 
education  which  Oxford  furnished.  Academical  degrees,  I  am 
aware,  may  sometimes  be  lavished  with  intemperate  zeal,  and 
sometimes  refused  by  churlish  bigotry.  The  cabals  of  interested 
or  prejudiced  individuals  may  overrule  the  good  sense  and  defeat 
the  good  nature  of  a  learned  body.  Great,  however,  is  the 
aggregate  of  wisdom  and  liberality,  for  which  our  Universities 
are  indebted  to  the  influence  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  reli* 
gion  ;  and  where,  let  me  ask,  are  we  to  look  for  a  community, 
numerous  in  its  members,  and  fluctuating  in  its  component 
parts,  so  exempt  from  human  frailty,  as  never  to  be  blinded  by 
prepossession,  never  beguiled  by  suspicion,  never  warped  by 
party,  never,  even  with  right  intention,  led  astray  into  measures 
which  a  calm  and  sagacious  bye-stander  would  pronounce  wrong? 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  practice,  of  confening  degrees 
upon  authors  has  from  time  immemorial  been  adopted  in  foreign 
as  well  as  in  our  own  Universities ;  and  that,  on  many  important 
occasions,  it  has  been  employed  in  favour  of  many  celebfated 
men,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  best  causes,  and  actuated  by 
the  best  motives,  have  put  forth  the  greatest  abilities  with  the 
greatest  efiect. 

When  a  writer  has  spoken  so  frequently,  and,  in  truth,  so  hand- 
somely of  himself,  as  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  so  acrimoniously  of  almost  all 
his  antagonists,  it  is  no  violation  either  of  charity  or  decorum,  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  his  pretensions,  not  to  veracity,  in- 
deed, but  to  impartiality  and  candour.  Willing  I  am  to  make 
all  due  allowances  for  the  soreness  of  a  controversialist,  for  the 
irritability  of  a  valetudinarian,  for  indolence,  impatient  of  being 
disturbed  in  that  sweet  repose  which  succeeds  exertion,  and  for 
conscious  merit,  indignant  at  rude  interruption  in  the  career  of 
its  triumphs.  I  must,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  retained  his  resentments  more  stedfastly,  and  felt 
them  more  painfully,  than  his  discretion  or  his  pride  would  suf- 
fer him  to  acknowledge.  The  softness  of  his  expressions  often 
gave  a  sharper  edge  to  the  severity  of  his  invectives,  and  the 
gaiety  of  ridicule  is  often  employed  by  him,  not  as  a  check  but 
as  a  disguise  to  the  fierceness  of  anger.  The  haughtiness  of  de- 
fiance itself  had  few  charms  for  his  mind,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  the  poignancy  of  sarcasm ;  and,  instead  of  crashing 
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hi9X>ppon«ht8  Dvitl  confutation  only,  he  chose  rather  to  pierce  ' 
them  again  and  again  irith  sneers,  exulting,  it  shonld  seem,  in 
the  abilities  which  he  possessed,  ita  ferire,  ut,  ii  quos  vicisset, 
ci>ebris  et  minntis  ictibus  se  mori  sentirent. — ^Suetonius,  in  Vit. 
CaKg.  par;SO. 

A  man  #f  his  various,  extensive,  and  recondite  learning,  must 
have  known  morem  fuisse  Graiis,  ciim  inter  se  helium  gessissent, 
ut  ii  qui  vicissent,  trop»um  aliquod  in  finibus  statuerent,  victoriae 
modo  in  praeseatiH  declarandss  causft,  non  ut  in  perpetuum*" 
belli  memoria  maneret.— Cicero  de  Inventione,  lib.  Ii.  p.  T9> 
Vide  Qrut.  edit* 

But  the  literary  hostilities  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  engaged 
were.  It  seems,  not  to  be  conducted  on  the  equitable  and  humane 
conditions  Gndorum  cum  Graici  concertantium.  *  His  adversa- 
ries were  for  the  most  part  /iaplMipoi,  ^  Srt  &v  cIttoc  ns. — Vidt 
Dem.  Olynph.  iii.  p.  S3,  edit.  Reiske.  In  the  war  upon  their 
part  AraKrUf  &6fH9ra,  dbi6pBura  *Ta»»ra.— Vide  Demosth.  Phil.i. 
vol.  i.  p.  60.  And  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gibbon  ir^e/ios  Ijy  ^tntov- 
ios,  iiKfipvicros,  Airavfrros.  Grat.  de  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  314.  Thucyrf. 
lib.  iL  par.  1.  Fkitarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  1095.  Julian,  Qrat.  iM.  p. 
368. 

Where  he  professed  to  despise  only,  he  attacked,  or  repelled 
attacks,  tike  one  who  hated  odio  Vatiniano.  Not  content  nitli 
disarming  and  vanquishing  his  antagonists,  he  trampled  them 
under  foot.  As  if  dissatisfied  with  the  proud  eminence  of  his 
own  fiime,  unless  it  rested  on  the  base  of  other  men*s  infamy,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  enmity 
when  the  causes  of  hostility  had  ceased,  and  when,  according  to 
his  own  belief  (not  mine),  and  his  own  wbhes,  his  foes  wet% 
sinking  apace  into  that  gulph  where  bigots,  sciolists,  and  dunces 
are  forgotten.  Sternum  inimicitiarum  monumentuni,  asneum 
statuit  tropseum. — Cic.  de  Inv.  lib.  ii.  ' 

This  charge  is  not  adduced  rashly,  and  it  shall  be  supported 
strongly. 

Mn  Gibbon,  in  the  opening  of  his  answer  to  Mr.  Davis  and 
other  opponents,  says,  *•  That  he  might  have  acted  in  strict  ' 

*  Ohbe  irap^^EWtiiriif  oe  irpwroi  X/0<*ov  Kai  x^^ovy  irriiaaitTes 
rp6wiiioy  ehioKtfiov^i. — Plutarch,  Qusest.  Roman,  vol.  11.  p.  $73.* 
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coofiBrmicy  to  Ihe  rule  of  pradenoe,  if  he  had  penevcred  ia  pa- 
tient Bilence;  but  that  the  defence  of  his  own  honour  uiged  hin 
to  repel  with  vigour  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack  l& 
adveraarjr*  indeed,  (Mr.  D.)  does  not  appear  to  have  recollected 
that  modesty  is  an  amiable  and  useful  qualificatioa,  till  he  had 
arrived  at  the  last  page  of  his  work)*'  nor  dui  he  Bnd,  till  Mr. 
Gibbon  politely  informed  him  of  it,  that  a ''mature  judgment 
was  indispensably  requisite  ibr  the  successful  execution  of  any 
work  of  literature,  and  more  especially  of  criticism."  Mr.  Gib* 
bon,  however, ''  could  not*'  remain  cold  and  indiierent  wkh  re- 
gard to  the  attempts  which  were  made  '*  to  deprive  him  of  the 
most  valuable  object  of  his  possessions,  or  at  least  of  his  hopes.'* 
With  strong  marks,  therefbre,  or  I  should  rather  say  with  strong 
professions,  of  reluctance,  '*  he  proceeded  upon  his  hostile  match 
over  a  dreary  desert,  where  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  weari* 
aess,  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  avrows  of  the  ene- 
my,** and  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  lucky 
enough  '*  to  pick  up  something  curious  and  useful,  even  in  the 
barren  waste  of  controversy.'*  Now,  let  na  attend  to  the  oon« 
eluding  paragraph :  ''  It  is  not  without  some  mixture  of  morti- 
fication and  regret,  that  I  now  look  back  upon  the  number  of 
hours  which  1  have  consumed,  and  the  number  (»f  pages  which 
I  have  filled,  in  vindicating  my  literary  and  moral  character 
from  the  charge  of  wilful  misrepresentations,  gross  crron,  and 
servile  prejudices.  I  cannot  derive  any  triumph  or  consoktion 
from  the  occasional  advantages  which  I  have  gained  over  thrse 
adversaries,  whom  it  is  impossible  fbr  me  to  oooskier  as  oferyects 
either  of  terror  or  esteem.  The  spirit  of  resentment,  and  every 
other  lively  sensation,  have  long  been  extinguished,  and  the  pen 
would  long  since  have  dropped  from  my  weaiy  hand,  had  1  not 
been  supported  in  the  execution  of  this  ungrateful  task  by  the 
consdousnem,  or  at  least  the  opinion,  that  I  was  dtsohaiging  a 
debt  of  honour  to  the  public  and  to  myself.  I  am  impatient  to 
dismiss,  and  to  dismiss  for  ever,  this  odious  controversy,  with 
the  success  of  which  1  cannot  surdy  be  elated,  and  1  have  only 
to  request,  that,  as  soon  as  my  readers  are  convinced  of  my  in«- 
nocence,  they  will  forget  my  vindkation.'*-— Vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

Why  then,  let  me  ask,  was  that  vindication  republished  by 
the  noble  Editor  ?    Why  was  any  discretionary  power  of  repub* 
VOL.  II.  -  2  P 
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Ushiag  it  granted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  snrfonndcd  bjp  acr 
many  incentives  to  republish  it»  whose  jadgment^  ao  te  as  the 
contents  of  it  vimrt  unfisvoorable  to  oar  Univeisities^  was  uadae 
no  guidance  from  his  penonal  experience,  whose  liabitoal  teve- 
lenee  for  Mr.  Gibbon  might  have  produced habitnalandimplioit 
confidence,  and  whose  attachment  to  him,  sincere  and  looted  «a 
k  was^  might  have  exposed  him  to  the  Iceenest  sympathj,  even  fti 
the  supposed  wrongs  of  a  friend  so  beloved  and  so  edmiled^ 
Why  was  not  tlie  republication  of  it  explicitly,  persmptorily, 
and  aolemnly  forbidden  by  the  learned  author  }    Did  he  mean  a 
SBCimd  time  to  vindicate  himself  >    No,  surely;  for  his  vindica- 
tion was,  in  liis  own  view  at  least,  complete  before.    As  to  fab 
adversaiies,  they  **  were  no  objects  of  t<»Tor  or  esteem  :**  and 
after  having  said  concerning  one  of  them» "  that  Us  book  ia 
hastenii^  to  oblivioni  and  will  cease  to  be  read,"  he  Sfprehends 
'^  that  grammarians  may  already  reproach  Mm  for  the  use  of  wa 
improper  tense.**    Was  it  his  purpose,  then,  to  protect  the  < 
vacters  of  other  men  from  adversaries  who  were  Iniiung  in  i 
buseade,  and  lying  on  the  watch  for  a  fevourable  opportunity  to 
rush  upon  their  prey,  whether  among  the  living  or  amoi^  the 
dead.    This  doubtless  were  an  important  and  boooumble  por« 
pose ;  but  it  was  not,  nor  could  it  be,  the  purpose  of  Mrw  GUa- 
bon*    80  £ir  then  as  I  can  explain  the  &ct  from  ciroiimstances, 
the  vindication  was  republished  because  it  had  been  writtim 
with  effort;  because  it  had  been  published  with  suceessi  he- 
cau8e»  from  the  dexterity  of  the  reasoning,  the  nicety  of  tbe 
distinctions,  the  deamesa  of  the  explanatioas,  tbeoocmontf 
felicity  of  the  retorts,  and  the  general  sploidottr  of  the  slgrk^  It 
might  increase  the  fame  of  Mr.  Gibbon  for  ability  as  a  writer, 
even  at  theexpenoe  of  his  reputation  for  conaistciicy  asa  uo* 
ralist  (  because*  having  been  inserted  in  a  work  which  mesl  at» 
tract  the  attention  of  posterity,  it  will  stand  as  a  lofty -and  last- 
ing memorial  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  opmion,  that ''  tlie  ehampiona 
who  are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  authority  ^oommealy  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  regiment  $  that,  oppressed  by  the  same  yoke*  and 
covered  by  the  same  trappings,  they  heavily  move  along,  psf^ 
haps  not  with  an  equal  pace,  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  pr^i»>  • 
dttceand  pieforments  ;**  and  that  *\<m  two  Universities  aMt 
undoubtedly  contain  the  same  mixture,  and  most  probahif  the 
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tame  propoitioo  of  teal  tnd  modentioD^  of  renon  tad  oopeMi* 
tlon.**— Vide  the  Vindication,  toK  iL  p.  602,  603.  If  the  last 
ohiervation  be  just,  the  fiite  both  of  the  penons  to  whom  k  is 
apf»lted,  and  of  the  writer  by  whom  it  was  made,  seems  reoaiiLF 
able.  Cambridge,  upon  this  one  occasion,  displayed  all  her  es- 
cellencies,  and  Oxford,  In  a  luckless  hour,  exposed  all  her  faults. 
In  the  Cambridge  Profrssor  Mr.  Gibbon  found  only  reason  and 
moderation ;  so  much  reason,  that  he  "  would  not  have  blushed 
(vol.  11.  p.  699  and  600)  to  call  Dr.  Watson  his  antagonist  ;*' 
and  so  much  moderation  that,  **  supposing  the  only  question 
which  remained  between  them  to  relate  to  the  degree  of  the 
weight  and  effect  of  those  secondary  causes  which  established 
Christianity,"  and  "  being  persuaded  that  the  Doctor*s  philoso- 
phy, like  his  own,  was  not  of  the  dogmatic  kind,  he  would  have 
been  haf^y  to  call  him  his  friend."  But,  in  the  Oxford  DoctoiB, 
and  the  Oxford  B.  A.  he  had  found  only  the  impetuosity  of  eeal, 
and  the  blindness  of  superstition.  He  therefore  '^enjoyed  the 
present  and  anticipated  the  future,"  when  he  confuted  and  in- 
sulted them  I  and  that  he  **did  not  forget  the  past,'*  when  he 
spoke  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  educated. 

Hinc,  or  as  some  will  choose  to  read  with  Bentley,  Hsse  ilbe 
JacryoMe. 

When  Aristotle  had  occasion  to  express  his  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  his  master  Plato,  about  ideas,  he  thought  h  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  make  one  apology :  'A/i^ly  yap  ^yroiv  ^- 
Xoly,  Scnoy  wportftay  n^  itKnBeiay.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  was  tied 
by  no  bonds  of  fHendship  to  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  and  there* 
fora  he  was  Incumbered  with  no  obligations  to  contend,  or  even 
lo  search  for  the  whole  truth,  when  he  spoke  of  its  defects. 
Arlslocle,  however,  in  spite  of  his  smooth  professions,  has  been 
chav]ged  by  others,  as  well  as  by  Plato,  with  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude J  and  my  own  charity,  I  confien,  restrained  as  it  Is  by  my 
conviotlon,  will  not  permit  me  to  lavish  on  Mr.  Gibbon  unquali- 
fied praise  fbr  delicacy.  Justice,  or  pkicability. 

Lei  me,  however,  commend  him  where  commendation  is  doe. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  Memoirs,  acknowledges  ««Mr.  Viner's  bene- 
fMstion  to  the  University  of  Oxfbrd,  not  to  have  been  unprolk- 
able,  sinoe  it  had  produced  the  exoeUent  Commentariea  of  Sfar 
W.  Blaeiistone."-.Vol.  i.  p.  63.         . 

2p2 
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He  obienreB,  too,  <'  with  pleasure^  that,  in  ihe  Univeniiljr  of 
.Qsford,  Dr.  Lowtb,  with  equal  ^oquenoe  and  eruditioa,  had  exe- 
cuted hia  task  as  a  Profbeaor*  in  his  iocainpMable  Pr^kctiona 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  Uebrew8.'*-*VoL  i.  p.  S7»  In  reality,  wbea 
the  meriti  of  Dr.  Lowth  occurred  to  the  mmd  of  Mr*  Gibboo,  he 
caonot  be  said  laodare  malign^ ',  for  in  the  heat  of  hia  contra* 
ymtj,  or  In  the  pride  of  his  triumph  over  bis  Oxford  antafo- 
niatt»  he  pauaca  for  a  inoment»  to  quote  with  appn>bati«n  a  paa- 
aage  in  laaiah  which  had  <'  been  elegantly  traoalated  by  Dr. 
Lowthf  and  to  mention  with  pkaaura  the  lahoura  of  the  reaped- 
able  prelate,  who,  in  that  tranalation^  aa  well  aa  in  a  ikmner 
worii,  had  very  happily  united  the  most  critical  judgment  with 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  poetry •**-— Vol.  ii.  p.  561. 

la  one  part  of  his  Memoira  he  aupposea  other  men  likely  "  ta 
assert  that  in  the  course  of  forty  years  many  improvements  bad 
lakan  place  in  Magdalen  College  and  in  the  Univeiaity,  and  he 
acknowledges  himself  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  some  tutoia 
might  have  been  found  more  active  than  onc^  and  leas  con* 
tenqitible  than  another,  of  his  own  instractora/'-^-P,  5i«  After 
admitting,  however,  what  was  possible,  he  does  not  daim  the 
merit  of  having  enquirad  what  waa  true  ^  and  in  many  iostaooes 
he  baa  spoken  of  Oxford  with  a  severity  which  could  be.juatified 
imly  by  hia  conviction  that  the  improvements,  whkh  might  have 
taken  place  in  aoose  dsgree,  had  noi  taken  place  in  any  degree 
whalaoeven 

In  theoame  pege«  he  mentions  Dr.  John  Burton  as  a  man  of 
whom  it  is  recorded,  **  that  he  knew  some  Latin,  some  i^^tk, 
some  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  $  that  he  taught  his  pupiU  what 
he  knew;  that  he  refeired  them  to  proper  masters  for  the  Jan* 
gui^paaand  sciences  of  whkh  he  was  ignoratit>  and  that  another 
man  ^e  Burton,  (for  another  man  there  was,)  might,  accord^ 
ii^  to  the  meaauie  of  his  capacity,  be  diligent  and  useful.*' 

These  concessions  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  wariness, 
as  for  their  courtesy.  The  comaaendation  of  Burton  rests*  not 
upon  Mr«  Gibbon's  own  knowle4g«,  but  upon  the  vague  and 
general  testiflnony  of  other  paraons.  The  commendation  of  that 
other  man*  Beotham,  does  not  rise  into  panegyrioj  because,  we 
are  toldi  ''that>he  prefiscred  the  school-knowkdge  to  the  nei^ 
philoaophy,  Beigursdioius  to  Locke^"    Nay»  the  commeudpilioii 
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granted  to' Dr.  Barton,  as  a  tutor>  is  sullied  a  little  bf  the  ac-r 
count  that  is  given  of  his  impertections  in  another  character  i 
for  "  thb  hero  (Dr.  Burton)  a|Ypears,'*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  <*  in  his 
own  writings  a  stiff  and  conceited  pedant."  In  this  eantiooi 
and  frugal  spirit  has  Mr.  Gibbon  been  pleased  rjf  x^^  wweipetv 
his  civilities  upon  Dr.  Burton. 

But  upon  Sir  William  6cott  and  Atchbisbop  Markham  he 
bravely  pours  them  forth  8Xf  rf  OvXAxf,  and  with  all  pAAdi  he 
says  of  these  very  excellent  men  I  was*  delighted,  because  it  is 
said  elegantly  and  deservedly.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  Mr.  GUh 
bon*s  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Burton,  he 
would  in  all  probabitity  hate  been  a  much  better  Greek  scholar ; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  such  teachers  as  a  8cott  and  a  Marie* 
ham,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  a  worse  writer,  a  worse 
historian^  a  worse  philosopher,  or  a  worse  man. 

'*  The  expression  of  gratitude/'  says  Mr. Gibbon,  ''is  a  virtae 
and  a  pleasure :  a  liberal  mind  will  delight  to  cherish  and  oele* 
brate  the  memory  of  its  parents,  and  the  tcaehen  of  scienoe  aiw 
the  parents  of  the  mind.** 

"  Applauding  the  filial  piety  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  imitate/'  but  for  the  purpose,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  of 
giving  fuller  efiiBct  to  that  filial  impiety  which  it  was  both  possi* 
ble  and  proper  Ibr  him  to  restrain,  Mr.  Gibbon  produces  the 
celebrated  words  of  a  celebrated  prdate,  in  which  he  had  told  an 
antagonist,  who  was  equally  celebrated,  that  **  he  (Dr.  L4>wth) 
had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  $  that  he  had 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  both  pablic  and  private,  which  that 
famous  seat  of  learning  so  largely  afibrda^  that  he  had  spent 
many  years  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a  welUegulated  course 
ofdiscipline  and  studies;  and  in  Ihe  agreeable  aftd  improving 
commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  j  in  a  soeiety  where  emola*' 
tion  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  coBtcotion  with- 
out animosity,  incited  industry  and  awakened  genius  i  where  a 
liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  freedom  of  thought, 
was  ndsed,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward,  by  example,  by 
commendation,  and  by  authority:  that  he  had  breathed  there 
the  same  atmosphere  which  the  Hookers,  the  ChiUingworths, 
and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before,"  &c.  &c.  This  **  efoquent 
passage"  I  have  read  again  and  again,  with  the  same  glow  of 
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«iitbiutastt  whkdi  Mr.  GibboD,  or  any  otiiftr  human  being,  i 
ffelt  a|x>n  reading  k.  I  transoribe  it  now,  at  Mr.  Gibbon  |ir^ 
fcBBed  to  tranacribe  it  before^  ^'  with  pfeamre  -/'  and,  after  penia- 
ing  it,  after  eympathiiing  with  it,  alter  Tweeting  upon  it,  after 
eonsldering  the  authority  of  thewritcr^  hit  M^dt j,  his  lean^ 
tng,  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  iafonnatton,  his  abiUiy  to 
use  information  when  obtained,  his  respect  for  tliose  who  had 
Instructed  him,  and  his  gratitude  to  tliose  who  hsd  caeonrBgtd 
him,  after  contrasting  his  opinion,  his  situation^  and  his  wcrds, 
with  the  opinion,  situation,  and  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  oannuC 
help  exclaiming  with  oonfidenee,  Utri  credere  del)etia«  Aoademioi? 

I  will  ''forbear  to  enquire,**  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  forborne^ 
''  what  benefits  or  what  rewards  were  derived  fay  Hooker,  or  Chit- 
lingworth,  or  Locke,  ftom  their  academical  institution/* 

Yet,  these  three  men,  be  it  remembered,  were  sagaeions  withr 
out  refinement,  and  delicate  without  fostidiousnsss.  Thefr  were 
calm  but  not  cold .:  they  had  sensibility  with  adf^command  la- 
ther than  querulousness  with  self-eonoeit.  One  of  them  was  oi>- 
thodox  but  not  credulous;  another  was  in  some  respects  sospli- 
eal  but  not  lioentious ;  and  a  third  was  moderate  but  not  irrev^i- 
rent  or  indiflferent.  Their  views  were  extensive,  their  situatian 
was  interesting,  and  their  writings  were  not  liarren  of  alknion  to 
the  events  and  characters  of  their  own  days.  But,  in  what  part 
of  their  large  and  useful  works  do  these  venerable  men  speak  of 
Oxford,  in  that  insidious,  that  afirontive,  1  had  almost  said,  that 
i^ndictive  spirit,  which  Mr.  Gil»bon  hsb  indulged  ?  . 

What  would  they  have  said  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  philosophy,  if  thc^r 
had  found  him  Hot  on)y  retaining  and  even  cherishing  his  rasentr 
ments  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  bat  endeavouring  to  perpor 
tuate  in  his  last,  perhaps  his  most  deltlrarate  and  most  elabesate 
work,  all  the  rash  conclusions  of  his  youth,  all  the  hasty  assumir- 
tions  of  his  very  boyhood,  all  the  unkind  suggestions  of  his  pro* 
judice,  and  all  the  unmanly  complaints  of  his  wiath  } 

What  would  they  have  said  of  his  logic,  when,  from  his  own 
ease,  with  a  weakly  frame  of  body,  with  a  coldness  of  tempest- 
ment  whk^h  made  him  stand  aloof  from  the  gaiety  of  compar 
nions,  and  from  the  generotis  sympathy  of  friends,  with  peculiar 
rities  not  very  pliant,  it  should  seem,  to  persuasion,  nor  obedieai 
to  authority  )  with  an  education  which  can  haidly  be  allowed  ta 
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Hove  pneparcd  him  for  the  IflctttKb  of  a  very'  IcwriMd  lotor  u|kin 
books  generally  esteemed  to  be  tbore  the  ordiiiary  reach  of 
sehool  bojrs  $  with  impatieooe  to  ]eam»  which  is  sometimes  mis* 
taken  for  willingness  to  be  taught  i  with  a  waywardness  of  cu« 
riosity  which  might  have  impelled  him  to  dispute  where  he 
should  have  been  contented  to  obaenre^  and  discuss  principles  be* 
fbre  he  had  collected  htcta  $  with  a  passion. fi>r  '*  desultoiy  read- 
ing,**  winch)  having  been  pampered  by  indulgence,  might  have 
resisted  every  attempt  to  direct  its  course  or  to  contract  its 
range ;  he  thought  himself  authorized  to  argue  to  the  case  of 
other  young  men,  whose  educations,  habits,  and  dispositions* 
were  not  similar  to  hu  own  ?  When  from  his  own  College,  with 
which,  I  confess,  he  was  reasonably  enough  disgusted,  he  argued 
to  other  Colleges  with  which  he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted} 
when,  from  his  own  want  of  proficiency,  during  a  short  and  in- 
terrupted resklence  of  fourteen  months,  he  argued  to  the  profi- 
ciency madiB  by  other  young  men,  who  resided  there  regularly  for 
the  space  of  four  years ;  wfaen^  from  the  general  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, if  such  it  were,  about  his  own  time>  he  aigued  to  the 
general  state  of  it  at  a  very  distant  period,  and  under  instructors 
who  might  be  very  difierent  in  their  attainments,  their  skill,  and 
their  diligence } 

Non  sat  commode 
Divlsa  sunt  temporibus  tibi,  Dave,  hssc. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  in  some  of  the  foregoing  strictures,  includes  Cam- 
bridge as  well  as  Oafbrd ;  and  this  circumstance  enables  me  to 
resume  more  directly  the  vindication  of  both  Universities  frooi 
other  objectors  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibbon, 

Mr.  Gibbon,  It  should  seem,  considered  the  colourings  in  Dr. 
Lowth's  description  of  Oxford  as  joverchaiiced,  and  the  outline 
too  bold.  Wonkl  he  have  assented  then  to  the  measured  lan- 
guage of  another  great  author,  who  resided  more  than  fourteen 
monthji,  or  even  four  years,  in  the  sister  University ;  and  who^  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  himself  tells  upon  another  occasion,  "  to  a  great  de» 
gree  of  well-digested  reading  adds  a  deamcas  of  judgement  and 
a  niceness  of  penetration,  capable  of  taking  things  from  their 
first  principles,  and  observing  their  most  minute  differences  ?*'— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  97»  Ftet.  Works. 
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^IngttridiiB  moi/'ftya  Bishop  Hutd, ''^MtglitfiidMftMrcf 
rsfbnnatioa.  In  comparing  tUb  pnqposition  of  Cowley  (for  ^bm 
•dittocement  of  experimented  fMknopliy)  with  that  of  Ifiltom 
addresaed  to  Mr.HaitKb,  we  find  that  these  great  poets  had 
amuted  themielfes  with  some  exalted^  and  hi  the  tnidii,  oonge- 
idal  ikndes^  oo  the  silfaject  of  edncatioB.  That  of  the  two  plana 
proposed,  this  of  Mr.  Cowley  was  better  digested  and  is  <iie  leas 
mncifnl,  if  b  preference'  in  this  respect  can  he  g?^^en  to  eicheiv 
when  both  are  manifestly  Utopian ;  and  that  onr  Universities,  in 
their  present  form,  are  well  enough  ealcnlated  to  answer  idl  the 
reasonable  ends  of  such  institutions,  proHded  we  aHow  for  the 
nnaroidable  deficcts  of  tliem  when  dvtnm  out  into  praetiee.'***-* 
Vol.  i.  p.  eid.  Hard's  edit,  of  Cowley's  Works. 

If  the  question  had  hung,  as  it  were  in  scales,  between  tiie  retA 
of  Bbhop  Lowth  and  the  sobriety  of  Bishop  Hard,  the  evidence 
of  Sir  William  Jones  might  have  tamed  the  balanoe.  ''There  is 
no  branch  of  Hterature,"says  this  great  scholar.  Of  whom  we  shd 
all  ekdaim  ih  his  own  words  immediately  preceding,  it  is  happy 
fbr  tis  that  this  man  ivas  bom — *'  there  b  no  liberal  art,  no  snb- 
Hme  or  usefbl  science,  which  may  not  here  be  teamed  to  perfee- 
tion,  without  having  recourse  to  any  fbreign  instructor.  All  na* 
ture  lies  open  to  our  Inspection.  The  surprising  foAnic  of  tiiis 
vi^le  world  has  been  explained  to  us,  not  by  conjectures  or  opi^ 
nions,  but  by  demonstration ;  the  works  of  poets,  critics,  rheto- 
ricians, historians,  pliilosopers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  til 
nations  and  all  ages,  are  here  made  accessible  and  fiuniliar  to  the 
students  of  every  class,  in  whose  minds  tliey  aie  preserved  as  in 
a  dorious  repository,  -whence  they  may  at  anytime  be  extracted 
for  the  honour  and  benefit  of  the  human  spedes."-^?.  S  of  an 
Oration  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Uni- 
tenity  of  Oxford,  9th  of  Jtily,  I7?S. 

Mr.  Gibbon  probably  spoke  the  tnith,  when  he  said,  ''fhat  Ina 
three  antagonists  fh>m  Oxford  inspired  him  vHth  no  terror.** 
But  Bishop  Lowth,  Bishop  Hurd,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  are  three 
m^'who  might  have  excited  ins  esteem ;  and  the  opintons  of 
these  three  men*  Upon  the  merits  of  the  KngimhUniv^i^tiestfiflb*, 
toto  caAo,  fitmi  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

There  aHs  men  (I  know  not  whether  Mr.  GSIton  was  of  the 
number)  to  whom  snch  an  opponent  as  Bn  JohnsoUi  u|»ft'Silidi 
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A  tope,  as  the  hoMwr  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford^  migbt  have 
been  an  object  both  of  *'  terror  and  esteem.*'  Mow,  in  a  y»fei 
of  the  Idler,  JohoMm  has  emjilofed  quite  as  good  seose»  ia  quite 
as  good  English,  for  the  crsdit  of  our  Um«ersicie8,as  Mr.  Gihboa 
has  since  misemployed  Ibr  their  discredit. 

*<  If  literature,*'  sajs  he,  *'  is  not  the  essential  requisite  of  the 
modem  academic,  1  am  yet  persuaded  that  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, however  degenerated,  suiiNiss  the  fiwhionable  academics  of 
our  metropolis*  and  the  gjrmnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The 
number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  consi** 
deiable ;  and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still 
subsist  in  them  than  in  any  other  place. 

*<  There  is  at  least  one  very  powerful  incentive  to  learning«<*I 
mean  thegeuius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  aort  of  inspiring  deity, 
which  every  youth  of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition 
creates  to  himself»  by  reflecting  that  he  ia  placed  under  those  ve* 
nerable  walls  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond,  a  fiaoon  and  a 
Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  science,  and  jCrom 
whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heights  of  literary  fisme. 
This  13  that  incitement,  which  TuUy,  according  to  his  own  testi* 
mony,  expecieaced  at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico 
where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  laurel-groves  where  Plato  disputedL. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  make  our  coU^ies  superior  to  all  places  of  education* 
These  institutions,  though  somewhat  fallen  from  their  primary 
simplicity,  ai^  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  youths  $  and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  maor 
ners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more 
strongly  inculcated.  *  *  *  • 

<<  English  Universities  render  their  students  virtuous»  at  least 
by  excluding  all  opportunities  of  vioe;  and  by  teaching  them 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  confirm  them  in  those 
of  true  Christianity.** 

I  had  finished  the  fint  division  of  this  note»  before  1  began  the 
second  about  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  I  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of 
that  second  division,  before  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
they  may  be  found  in  the  Idler,  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  am  too 
discreet,  too  honest,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  to  be  intentionally 
guilty  of  plagiarism  from  any  writer  whatsoever.    But,  1  am  too 
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ittfpeioous  to  disBeiiiUtf  the  «iiiean»»  and  -evquittte  salitftuDtMrai 
tiiat  I  fed,  upon.findlo|^  that  my  owm  opioioosy  and  efeo  my  ova 
words*  on  tiieeDcoaragefiient  of  Icamiii^,  the  piesenratioii  of 
morals*  and  the  influence  of  religion,  correspond  so  nearly  witb 
the  opinions  and  tlie  words  of  such  an  observer  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
upon  such  a  question  as  the  merits  of  the  Eng&h  UntvessitieB* 

*'  For  Ihe  time  I  have  spent/*  and  the  i^rts  i  havemsde^  is 
tliis  note*  I  with  great  sincerity*  and  great  confidence,  uige  the 
plea  of  Mr.  Gibbon*  that "  1  am  conscious  of  liaving  dischaiged 
a  momentous  duty  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  my  own 
fiwUngs."  I  do  not*  however*  like  Mr.  Gibbon*  desire  the  naader 
to  fbi^get  the  contents  of  that  note  when  he  is  '*  convinced  gf 
their  truth/'  On  the  contrary*  I  would  eahort  ium  to  remember 
them  when  he  is  sensible  of  their  importance^  as  well  as  truth  f 
and*  for  the  ftvedom  of  some  part^  the  seriousness  of  others^aaid 
the  kngth  of  the  whole*  no  vindication  wiU  be  required  by  the 
eonsidemte*  as  no  apology  would  be  accepted  by  the  frowarci. 
PiMsiUe  it  is,  however,  that  some  readers  msiy  be  a  little  wearied 
with  tlie  agonistlcal  manner  in  which  I  have  been  now  and  then 
eoaspeiled  to  write  about  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and 
timnefbre,  I  will  endeavour  to  refresh,  to  entertain,  and  even  to 
instlniet  them,  by  adverting  to  his  style. 

«  The  most  accurate  and  masterly  observations  which  I  have 
ever  seen  from  the  pen  of  my  contemporaries,  either  upon  the 
beauties  or  the  faults  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  language,  appeared  in  the 
finglWi  Review,  and  were  written,  I  believe,  by  Mr.JKVhitaber,  a 
man,  whose  variety  of  knowledge,  keenness  of  discemmei^  bril* 
ttanoy  of  imagination,  and  vigour  of  dictionj  qualified  him  most 
eminently  for  the  task  which  he  has  executed  most  suoeessfttlly* 
Bm  this  veiy  powerful  writer,  and  very  honest  man,  will  I  hope 
eseuse  roe  for  observing,  that  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  p. 
354,  there  is  a  critique  upon  the  declamations  of  Himerios  the 
Sophist,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that  I  have  ventured 
to  omit,  may  be  applied  with  the  strictest  justice  to  the  historical 
writings  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

*Ev  olr  crrl  iroat  rov  fiiv  r^$  Xi^em  rtnror  xal  ro  aifro  ^nt^a 
fvkumnuyf  Tp  re  T€(Hfto\j  rol  r^  rpow^  \jpktfityos*  *•<»#*« 

TlafMheiyftaei  ik  l£  laropiat  re  cai  iic  fMmv  rarroioirdy 
/ic«Ta  avrou  rvyxavti  ra  ypafAfiara,  ^  irpoj  iiiciieiiir,  ^  irpos 
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^iAnfTOj  ^  vpw  ifbot^p  Kok  k6XXos  ^p  Xkym^  rvbrmit  AfrtuMrwr 
r^  \6yoy  ro2  9ouaXX6fttvor  koI  ra  ^pooifua  ik  khI  ol  hrCK^y^f 
ivTi  hk  (A  leal  oi  cloy  iiyAvn  6vo  roOrmv  aWf  itamcm^Spprm* 
«^XX^  bt  K€\p^ri;u  Ka\  rfi  irpoitarinrttitfvi*  dXAa  rocovrof  mv  kv 
Toit  \6yoiSf  Aoefii^  (A$  b^Xov  ivrl)  ri^r  ^ntiay^  tl  r*J  rais 
XaOpo/ovff  /ii/Actrat  rGv  Kvy&Vt  «a$*  i^fWK  vXaKrAv.  —  Phoiiut, 
edit.  Hoeaeheliua,  p.  354. 

Note  85,  p.  397. 

Mr.  Pfeter  Whatley,  the  learned  editor  of  Ben  Jonson^s  Worici, 
waa  master  of  the  school  of  Christchurch  Hospital.  Among  the 
scholars  educated  there,  t  mil  just  mention  the  name  of  Joshoa 
Barnes,  the  well-known  editor  of  Homer;  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Markland,  whose  works  are  enumerated  in  the  19th  page  of  Nh 
eho]s*8  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Richards,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  now  liTing,  who  gained  a  prize  or  two  in  the  Unitersity, 
who  has  lately  published  some  vtry  elegant  Sermons  for  the 
Baropton  Lectoreship,  and  is  author  of  several  poems,  in  whidi 
the  nenrousness  of  Dryden  is  united  with  Che  ease  of  Goklamhh. 
1  respect  Mr.  Richards  as  a  truly  good  man,  yet  more  than  aa  m 
good  writer.    Mr.  Coleridge  the  Poet  waa  of  the  same  school.* 

NoTB  86,  p.  397' 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  instances  of  awkward  and  mutilated 
ex])eriments  to  realize  the  plan  of  education  proposed  by  M. 
Rousseau ;  and  with  sorrow,  but  not  surprise,  1  have  been  a  wit« 
ness  of  their  unhappy  consequences.  My  consolation,  however, 
was,  that  if  the  trial  had  been  more  correct  and  more  complete, 
consistency  must  have  been  purchased  at  the  expenoe  of  common 


*  I  just  now  recollect  the  names  of  Provost  Geoige,  of  Mr. 
Cracherode  and  Mr.  Sawkins  of  Chrbt  Church,  of  Dr.  Lang- 
horne,  Mr.  L.  Sterne,  Mr.  Russel  of  Corpus,  Oxford  i  of  Mr. 
Maty  and  Dr.  Scott  of  Trinity,  Cambridge;  of  Dr.  Hay  of  Mag- 
dalen, Cambridge ;  of  Dr.  Apthorpe,  and  (I  believe)  Mr.  Dntens, 
as  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the  list  of  distiuguisbed  academics. 
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4mBJ»^atif  and  iiieooai  itself  would  kmm  been  oMNre  fenadoab 

^  Nee  modam  babet  neqne  coiuilioin,  ratione  modoque 
'•TrectarinonTult." 

By  tbe  incubation  of  modern  philoaophy  upon  modem  phDan- 
(hropy,  other  schemes  have  since  been  hatched  by  other  experi- 
mentalists. I  will  not  deprive  them  of  the  praise  which  may  be 
due  to  indefiitigable  perseverance  and  occasional  ingenuity.  Bot 
their  opinions,  ^hen  compared  whh  those  of  Rousseau,  bate 
few«r  eharms  to  the  fimcy,  from  tbe  embroidery  of  description, 
and  a  feebler  hold  upon  the  judgment,  from  the  regularity  of 
syeteob  On  the  first  view,  indeed,  chey  prodoee  tbe  wUdnest  of 
amaaNnent  rather  than  the  vivacity  of  admiration.  They  af^er* 
wards  perples  the  understanding  in  a  dark  and  barren  mU 
demess  of  metaphysics,  and  they  cramp  the  afortions  by  confiised 
representations  of  their  contrariety  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  per* 
iected  by  a  long  series  of  triumphs  over  education  and  custom. 
They  b^uile  young  and  superficial  readers  by  the  witchery  of 
new  terms,  and  against  their  lapse  from  a  state  of  illuminationt 
they  supply  them  with  no  other  seeurlty  than  the  habit  of 
despising,  and  a  dexterity  in  controverting  the  fioniliar  language 
of  fellowsrreatures,  with  whom  it  is  their  privilege  to  convene 
without  being  understood,  and  to  act  without  being  imitated. 
They  instruct  their  disciples  to  try  all  thhigs  by  the  test  of  their 
theory  alone,  and  they  direct  them,  after  trial,  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  because  it  is  singular,  for  singularity,  it  should 
9eem  from  their  exoterics,  is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  reason  in 
what  they  think,  truth  in  wliat  they  speak,  and  justice  in  what 
they  do. 

The  projects  of  these  reformers,  even  where  they  resemble  that 
of  Rousseau,  are  not  wise ;  and  where  they  difler  fkwn  It,  they 
are  not  good.  As  to  religion,  not  content  with  thrasting  to  a 
distance  every  prejudice  in  Its  fiivour,  they  anxiously  store  the 
mind  with  every  prejudice  against  the  utility  and  the  truth  of  it. 
The  milder  virtues  they  push  aside  to  make  way  for  the  sterner  j 
and,  in  speculation,  at  least,  they  cany  the  sterner  to  an  extent 
which  no  efforts  of  frail  humanity  can,  in  practice,  ever  reach. 
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After  inculcadng  tbe  most  enlai]ged  lore  of  moiikisMU  they  teaeh 
individuals  to  strip  themselves  of  all  the  qualities  for  which  akme 
they  are  now  beloved*  by  tbe  vbible  and  unalterable  constitution 
of  our  nature.  After  vague  and  nuignificent  pvomiaes  of  efieeting 
progressive  and  indefinite  improvement  in  social  life,  they  would 
proceed  to  overturn  every  known  institution,  and  to  supersede 
almost  every  known  prindple  to  which  society  leema  to  be  in- 
debted for  its  preservation  and  existence* 

Undoubtedly  the  reforms  projected  by  our  new  school,  reverse 
the  order  in  which  civilizaticMi  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  pro* 
ceed ;  and  the  substance  of  its  teneU  has  been  thrown  together, 
not  unsuccessfully  1  think,  into  a  Cento,  which  lately  was  sent 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  which  the  selection  of  the  tofilcs  fiiUy 
compensates  for  the  diversity  of  the  allusions*  the  inequality  of 
the  style,  and  the  uncouthness  of  the  versification.  For  reasons 
of  delicacy, ''  oelabitur  auctor."  But  the  Cento  itself  (ftir  so  it 
was  properly  called  by  the  writer)  shall  be  produced,  and  it 
runs  thus— 

Nostrorum  quae  sit  sententia  Dia  Catonum  i 
Quid  velity  et  possit*  nova  quse  sapientia  fertnr^ 
jQuantaque  sit  virtue,  alienft  viverequadi^ 
£xpediam  a  memori  tu  signa  ia  mente  teneto. 

Qai  genus  humanum  ingenio  exsuperare  videntur, 
£t  sese  rationis  inireelementa,  viasque 
NuUius  ante  solo  trtlas  aoeedere  jaciant. 
Res  sibi  conantur,  non  se  submittere  rebus : 
Publica  privatis  raiseent,  et  sacra  profisnis : 
Concubitu  dant  frena  vago :  nata  esse  maritis 
Jura  negant.    Sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  Cupido. 

Kn,  quse  tot  peperit,  scelerosa  atque  impia  €Kla» 
Religio  passim  obterituri  pietasque  fidesque 
Funditu9  everso  ingentem  traxere  ruinam, 
Contemptaeque  jacent.    Non  sancti  judieis  ora 
Tristia  formidant,  nee  verba  minacia  legum, 
Felices  sine  re,  et  tuti  sine  vindice,  cives. 
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QiMmvii  IHttlte  bamiim  mitllo  ^kgtunhmnkm  ' 
Commuiieiii  prKks>  «t  multo  Mldore  eiibegit» 
MagDOS  ftb  integro  renmi  jaai  natdtur  ondo: 
Tern  ittrmn  oovmiuiiis  erit,  oe  lo  commodh  pccoet 
Publica  nea  priica  nubeant  TesUgia  fmudis. 

Aude  igitvr  conteimicre  opes^  <t  (e  quoc{oe  digttuin 
Finge  novia  reboa^  plMido  com  viderit  orbem 
Lumine  libertaa,  et  Jtstitia  omnibua  onmia 
Anauerit,  laiiat^ue  ceqiiaverit  oniDibua  omnes. 

Hasc  tibi  ai  quando  anigit  feltcior  «taa» 

Et  nova  signa  novia  pneoeptis  popere  foa  est, 

Obacomla  dhi,  et  apedoBa  vocabula  leram 

£  tenebris  ratrahes  studio  expronieaqQe  ildeli 

Plurima*  qiMs  nunquam  genitor  prodaxerat  asus^r 

Neglectis  proprtis,  aliena  negotia  solum 
Curabisy  aumeaque  animum  censoris  annci  t 
Ignosces  vidis :  morum  ambitkm  recidaa 
Ornameftta :  parum  olaria  dabk  oncUqae  lueem^ 
Nam  si  cultor  eris  veri,  aaoarus  amoria 
Atque  odii,  paritcr  narranda  taoandaque  diocSr 
Volgabiaeommissa  fide,  positoqae  pndora, 
Vivere  nee  voto  metues  nee  crimine  aperto. 

Has  inter  cums,  tibi  na  labor  Imprdbus  arttw 
Membraqoe  confldat  panilatim,  InbiaaMqae  loeeHo 
Mentem  affigat  bumo  non  bsse  in  munera  natam«  - 

Non  uior  salvum  te  vult,  non  fiKa.    Qvh  te 
Pasdt  ager«  tuos  est,  et,  defidente  emaenik, 
Hinc  nunimos  atque  bine  tibi  oonTectare  liceWt» 
Arreptisque  fruL     Fadt  bssc  meliora  probatque 
Utilitas,*  justi  que  soli  est  mater  et  sequi. 


*  What  Aristotle  sajs  of  old  age  in  the  present  course  of  hu^ 
man  affiurs,  might  be  applied  to  youth  formed  according  to  the 
new  school :  fiaXKoy  i69i  Kara.  \6yi9fwVf  ^  rara  ro  IjOosT  6  fity 
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Quid  mores  aeoflUique  vdiiit^  qoid  fVOBil  amioifl^ 
Ne  tibi  sit  cons.    Tod  te  credere  mvado, 
Non  pttriesy  geoitum  fiogas.    Scelera  ipsa  nefiuque 
Hac  niei€i:de  pkcent,  fismamque  merentiir  boneslam. 

Lenire  annatos^  padsqoe  imponere  morem 
AiitetiibsBsoiutum:  NatunejuntYoleiites 
Per  populos  sersre,  «t  natorum  foeda  patramque 
Sanguine  purporeis  soeptra  extorquere'iyrannis. 
Hie  tibi  enint  artes.    Sme  regibus  et  sine  bellis 
Vivendi  simul  hsec  fuerint  fundamina  jacta, 
Materiem  superabiC  optts^  Ratione  Mi^pstrft. 

Quid  qabd  ab  humanis  rebus  semotusy  et  extra 
SejuDctus  loqg^  flammantia  nMBnia  mundi, 
Neo  bene  promeritis  capitur*  nee  tangkur  irftt 
Quern  perhibent  regnare,  Deus.    Natura  beatb 
Omnibus  esse  dedit»  sua  si  bona»  numine  freti 
Non  uUo,  norint;  ipsi  sibi  fortiter  «quain 
Si  mentem*  predbus  spretis  et  thure»  parlurinl. 
Scilicet  in  cobIo  Tita  baud  peritura  piorum, 
Culparumque  giaves  ponse  quas  neseia  verl 
Religio  quondam  intonait»  aunt  iabula  TulgL 
Nox  manet  una  omncst  ec  in  omnia  siscula  somnns. 


Amidst  the  ease,  the  freedom,  and  the  vigour  of  conversation 
as  it  b  conducted  in  this  country,  few  are  the  minds  which  can 
be  long  seduoed  from  their  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived  as  tu  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  we  may  apply  to  some  modern  theories  what 
Chrysippus  said  about  the  boasted  Mtyapuca  k^^triiiiara  of  Stilpo 
and  ManedemuSy  w^obpd  hrX  mn^ia  ytvofUy^r  nhrHy  M6iuyf 
rvy  tis  oytiict  uirr^y  i  X6yof  ircptr^fMiirrcii,  ^s  r&y  fthf  iray^ 


yap  \6ytirfios  tov  tntfi^ipoyroSf  ro  ik  7f0os  ttIs  dper^s  Ivrl,  And 
again :  dvaiax"^^*^  fiaXXoK  ^  aitrxy^^^^^f  ^^o,  yap  to  /i4  fpoyrl" 
Stiy  ifioimt  TOV  KoKov  rol  tov  wp4^ifoyros,  oKiytapovai  tov  OQKtiym 
— Arist.  Rhetoric^  Ub.  ii.  cap.  15.  edit.  Cantab.  17^. 
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fimi  BjBpagDMMdim,  voi  M.  p^  10S6. 

WlMlMem  dtnpptfolMtioii  i  nuj  b«re  expnnad  rf 
ofOnioiH,  wad  whtlioefer  oonMqoenoet  I  onQr  apprahaM 
them  to  the  innocenoe  of  iiidividuala»  and  the  wel&re  of  eodety, 
I  nncerdy  and  enxioii^  dvclaim  aM  conleaipt  Ibr  tile  abffititt, 
and  all  hatred  to  the  penoitt  of  thewritofa  by  wImid  tiose  opi- 
nions ato  BMUitauied.  On  the  eoBtnury>  I  think  ^ilcfa  a  veiy 
jndidoiM  writer, "  that  proiBMni|^  to  ncgleet  their  oftinions^'* 
we  may  enooun^  them  to  otenate  *i  the  aiie  of  their  own  on* 
derstandii^,  and  tlie  conqii'clienui'f e»c  m  of  their  viewe^  and  t9 
impute  our  negieci  to  poverty  and  nafrowness  of  inCeOeet «  Irat 
that  a  candid  examination  of  the  snljecU  which  they  ^iooaa 
may  tend  to  convince  them  that,  in  teoufing  impioMble  md 
unftwnded  hypotheaea,  to  §m  from  eniaffgine^  tfaebMnda  of  ta- 
man  science  they  an  eootractinip  it ;  tliat  an  te  from  pramMnip 
the  impnwemcnta  of  the  hwnan  mind,  tiiey  atwconCratting  it, 
and  throwing  ub  bade  again  into  the  inlkney  of  knowiectge.** — 
See  p.  154.  of  an  Emay  on  Populationr*  with  ratmrlnon  the 
speculation  of  Mr.  Condoroet,  Mn  Godwin^  and  odier  wiftera, 
published  in  1796. 

*  The  reader  may  compare  d»  last  cliapter  of  tids  work  with 
Aristotle's  representation  of  rovt  and  ^iupca,  in  cap.  Tii.  and  viti. 
lib.  X.  edit.  Oxon.  of  the  Ethics,  and  with  the  hypotheiis  of  Dr. 
Hutton  :  "That  this  life,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  state 
of  probation  for  moral  agents,  should  rather  be  considered  as  a 
state  of  information  for  bdngs  capable  of  intellectaa!  know- 
ledge/'r-Vkle  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
vol.  iii.  p.  17^ 

To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  from  analog  and  fiom  rev»* 
lation,  that  intellect,  under  whatsoever  modifications  it  may. 
hereafter  eidst,  upon  whatsoever  objects  it  may  be  employed^ 
and  to  whatsoever  degree  it  may  be  improved,  will  be  connected 
with  virtuous  action ;  and  that  liappineBa,  indefittiCefy  inereaa^ 
ing,  will  be  the  result  of  indefinite  progression  in  both.  Of 
what  high  importance,  then,  must  be  the  moral  habits  which  we 
acquire,  and  even  the  moral  principles  which  v^e  adopt,  in  this 
preparatory  state  ?  ^'  In  my  Father*s  house,**  said  Christ,  "  there 
are  many  mansions,**  and  who  shall  assign  limits  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Deity  in  appointing  means  of  improvement,  and  through 
improvement  of  happiness,  not  only  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
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GMly  4o  1  faalow  the  frilrata  of  mj  oaaunendfttlon  t>n  <to 
general  merits  of  this  work,  in  toundoen  of  matter,  MCQrttcy  of 
reatooing,  eleganco  of  dietion,  and  lueAiineBa  of  eflfeet*  I  ad- 
lail  imaquivocally  tbo  ftindamental  prindf^  of  the  writer,  that 
hf  those  geoeral  lawa  of  nature,  which  eonatitnte  all  expeilenoe, 
and  therefore  should  regulate  all  our  enquiries,  '<  population^ 
under  certain  circumstances*  will  increase  in  a  geometrical  pro* 
portion,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  an  arithmetical  only.^* 
I  admit  the  justness  of  his  remark  upon  the  resolnte  and  extra- 
ordinary ''  adherence  of  Mr.  Condorcet  to  his  ftiTourite  princt* 
pies,"  while  he  was  "surrounded  hy  so  many  fects**  which' 
glaringly  ^pontradicted  them,**  and  lived  among  an  ^'enlightened 
people*  debMed  by  such  a  fermentation  of  disgusting  passions, 
ihar*  cruelty,  revenge,  ambition,  madness,  and  Mly,  as  wouhl 
have  disgraced  the  most  barbarous  nation  in  the  most  barbarous 
age.  and  must  have  given  a  most  tremendous  shock  to  his  ideas 
about  the  necessary  and  irresbtiUe  progress  of  the  human  mind.** 
1— See  p.  144  of  the  above-mentioned  Essay. 

1  aMent,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  his  praise  *'  on  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  Mr,  Godwin's  stile,  the  force  and  precision  of 
some  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  ardent  tone  of  his  thoughts."—- 
P.  173. 

I  allow,  not  the  truth  only,  but  the  importance  of  his  observa- 
tion, that  "  man  is  a  rational,  and,  yet  at  the  same  time,  a  com- 
pound being,  in  whom  the  passions  will  act^  as  disturbing  forces 
to  the  decbions  of  his  understanding.** 

More  particularly  1  am  pleased  with  the  conclusion  of  cap.  vH« 
where  be  presents  bis  readers  with  a  most  luminous  description 
"  of  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  great  precursors  in  the  army  of 
destruction ;  of  sickly  seasons,  epidemics,  pestilence,  and  plagve, 
advancing  in  dreadful  array,  and  sweeping  off  their  thousanda 
and  tens  of  thousands  ^  and  gigantic  famine  stalking  m  the  re«r» 


Christian,  but  to  the  wild  barbarian  and  the  '<  ignorant  savage  }^ 
Whether  or  no  the  term  ''probationary'*  be  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  man,  considered  as  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  mo* 
ral  being  in  this  life,  the  "  evidence  for  a  future  state  of  fciktt/* 
appears  to  me  quite  as  conclusive  from  his  preaeot  condition  m-t 
der  the  one  character  as  under  the  other. 

VOL.  II.  2  Ct 
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ftDd  feyeUkig  widi  one  nihility  lAcm  iht  popuktkm,  with  fte 
Hood  of  mftnkiDd;*'  with  ohapCer  viiL  when  he  daoHMB'  Mr. 
Coodorcet*8  *' sketch  of  the  history  of  the  httman  mind;"  widi 
chapter  ix.  where  he  refutes  the  '*  conjectures  of  the  same  phUo- 
sopher  on  the  organic  perfectability  of  man.  and  the  indefinite 
prolMigatioD  of  human  life  f"  and  with  chapter  x.  wheie  hede- 
monstrates,  that  '*  Mr.  Godwin's  seheme  of  equality  nefer  can  be 
realiaed)  and  that  were  it  realiaed  it  woidd  soon  cease,  and  drite 
US  back  from  the  tranaieot  blessings  of  an  iU-directed  and  over- 
strained benevolence  to  all  Uie  terrible  evils  of  the  most  eormpt 
and  ferodoos  selfishness.'* 

l^iewed  on  the  feirer  side  of  his  characteft  Mr.  Gondoraet 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  d  happier  times  than  those  in  wliich 
he  livedo  of  better  colleagues  than  those  with  whom  he  atfted* 
and  of  enemies  fer  nobler  than  thoie  by  whom  he  was  destroyed. 
His  knowledge  was  various  and  recondite,  his  genius  fvas  vtgorovs 
and  comprehensive,  and  upon  one  atrodous  deed^  to  which  he 
was  impelled  by  the  frenzy  of  poHtical  resentment,  and  the  way* 
wardness  of  philo80[^ical  fanaticism,  who  does  not  wiab  that 
'<  the  accusing  angel  may  drop  a  tear  V*  K^ie,  fit)  trr^vjfs  avty 
ri^w  iLftttptlar  raimiy*  flf^tas  ik  rois  rarairp/i^ovrat  avr6y  ^v#«i 
iiir6  ro9  itoyyffBoS, 

NoTB  87*  p.  400. 

In  the  Doctor  Dubitantiumy  p.  1706,  where  Taylor  is  speaking 
of  the  parental  authority,  when  it  may  appear  to  clash  v^h  that 
of  God>  he  mentions  an  excellent  maxim  of  the  lawyers:  '^In 
cmnpaiatione  personamm,  inest  Ussio  et  injuria.**  This  very 
sensible  maxim  may  be  applied  to  many  eases  of  morality :  to  the 
distinctions,  for  instance,  that  might  be  set  up  between  one  db^ 
tressed  person  and  another,  upon  account  of  their  religions  te- 
nets I  to  the  claims  of  a  native  and  a  foreigner  upon  oar  oon- 
passion ;  to  the  comparative  rights  of  a  good  man  and  a  bene- 
ftctor  to  our  assistance,  &c.  &c. 

The  decisions  which  a  man  of  fertile  imagination  or  pokasical 
acuteness^  might  make  upon  such  cases,  are  plausible  rather  than 
instructive  in  theory;  and  the  general  rul^  drawn  from  them, 
would,  in  practice,  be  often  fellacious.    In  the  mere  statement  of 
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such  distinctions,  for  the  purpose  of  wholly  excluding  the  pleas  of 
one  clainianty  and  establishii^  those  of  the  other,  '<  inest  Isesioet 
injuria.'* 

NoTB  88,  p.  401. 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  suit  presented  to  the  King  and  hie 
Council,  by  the  Gtizens  of  London,  in  1563,  and  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Ordinances  and  Rules  drawn  out  for  the  good  government 
of  the  house  of  Bridewdl,  as  it  is  supposed  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
and  addressed  to  the  Goremois,  or  rather  Almoners  of  Bridewell^ 
in  1557  y  I  ftm  indebted  to  the  Postscript  to  some  Considerationi 
on  the  origmal  and  proper  Objects  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Bdde-> 
well,  printed  at  London  in  1796«  The  pamphlet  is  well  writteoi 
and  seems  to  have  been  well  intended.  But  upon  making  som^ 
inquiries  about  the  actual  state  of  that  Hospital,  I  had  lately  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  it  is  very  judiciously  governed.  A  short 
account  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  may  be  found  in  pages  34  and  35 
of  Mr.  £ntick*s  Survey  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark* 
vol.  ii.  Henry  VIII.  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  City,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
He  founded  two  religious  houses,  Christ  Church  out  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  and  little  St.  Bartholomew's  out  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  But  King  Edward  VI.  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  founded 
Christ's  Hospital  in  the  Grey  Friars*  Convent,  for  the  relief  and 
education  of  young  and  helpless  children.  By  the  advice  of  Bi" 
shop  Ridley,  he  gave  the  old  palace  of  Bridewell  to  the  City,  for 
the  lodging  of  poor  way-faring  persons,  the  correction  of  vaga- 
bonds, strumpets,  and  idle  persons,  and  for  finding  them  work ; 
and  as  the  City  had  appointed  Chrbt's  Hospital  for  the  educaticMi 
of  poor  children,  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  St  Thomas's  in 
Southwark,  for  the  maimed  and  diseased,  Edward,  in  the  sevmth 
year  of  his  reign,  by  a  charter,  dated  June  6th,  formed  the  Go« 
vernors  of  these  Foundations  into  a  Corporation.  The  Priory  of 
Bethlehem  was  suppressed  by  Kii^  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the 
year  1546,  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  purchased  the  said  Priory 
from  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  by  them  converted  into  an  Hospitsl 
for  the  use  of  lunatics,  at  a  certain  expence  to  be  paid  weekly  by 
the  relations  or  parish  of  the  patient  admitted.— Entick,  iii.  406. 

2ct2 
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NoT«  89,  p.  401. 

These  words  convince  pe  that  thievery,  actually  committed, 
though  not  proved  by  legal  process,  and  presumed  only  from  the 
temptations  to  which  vagrants  are  exposed,  was  within  the  view 
of  the  Founders  and  Governors  of  Bridewell.  When  they  speak 
directly  of  prisoners,,  they  describe  them  as  persons  who  were 
f  quit  at  the  Sessions/*  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  meant  to 
fifTord  protection  to  other  unhappy  beings  who  had  lost  their 
credit  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  to  which  they  lay  open 
for  want  of  honesty  ;  and  even  of  the  prisoners  acquitted,  it  may 
)ie  supposed  that  their  moral  innocence  was  often  doubtful, 
whatever  circumstances  might  produce  their  legal  exemption 
from  punishment. 

NoTB  90,  p.  408. 

.    I  found  this  speech  of  the  King  in  a  note  to  p.  1 1  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Considerations  on  Bridewell  Hospital. 

NoTB  91,  p.  409. 

**  Quoties  audisset,  cito  ac  nuUo  cruciatu  defunctum  quem- 
piam,  sibi  et  suis  ehdarairlay  similem  (hoc  enim  verbo  uti  so* 
lebat)  precabatur."-^Suet.  in  vitH  Aug.  par.  99,  p.  285,  edit, 
Orevii. 

NoTB  92,  p.  402. 

"  1  have  understood  concerning  divers  vicious  persons,  that 
none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives  and  offerings  to  religion 
and  the  priest,  as  they ;  and  the  hospitals  that  have  been  built, 
and  the  highways  mended  at  the  price  of  souls,  are  too  many  for 
Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.*'— Jeremy  Taylor's 
|2thSermon,  p..  117. 

[The  contents  of  the  printed  Sermon,  from  p.  403, 1.  5,  to  p. 
409,  L  5|  were  not  preached.] 
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NoTB  93y  p.  403. 

1  quote  from  the  old  translation  retained  in  our  Prayer-book. 
The  later  translation*  printed  in  our  fiibles»  says,  "but  a 
moment." 

NoTB  94«  p.  404. 

•'  Robbery/'  eays  Beccaria,  "  is  commonly  the  eflect  of  miaerf 
and  despair,  the  crime  of  that  unhappy  part  of  mankind  ta 
whom  (he  right  of  exclusive  property  has  left  but  a  bare  exist- 
ence.'*— Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  chap.  xxii.  p.  83.  I 
agree  with  Beccaria  about  the  mitigation  of  punishment  for  rob« 
bery,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  and  about  the  increased  seve* 
rity  of  punishment  when  violence  does  accompany  it  But  I 
totally  dissent  from  him  where,  in  the  sentence  just  now  quoted, 
he  calls  exclusive  property  a  "  terrible,  and  perhaps  unnecessary 
right  3*'  and  I  have  separated  his  words  from  the  context,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  to  them  the  wiser  opinion  of  Plutarch  t 
•*  *AXX*  8vov  TO  "ibioy  coriv,  AwoWvrai  to  koivov,  Svov  /i^v  olv 
/i^  "iffov  cffTiy.  Oh  yap  oiicciov  KTrjiru,  itXX*  iii^alpevis  AXkoTpioVf 
jrai  irXeoKc^ca  irepi  to  koivov,  abiKias  ^p^e  koI  hta<^pas*  4v  Sp^ 
tal  ijiirpf  Tov  iblov  JCoraxavoKrcf  ol  yofwi  r^c  i&a  y€fU>v<ni$  m 
TO  KOivov  apX'i^  '^^^  hvyafA€ias  kwrnvvfioi  yey($»'aa'iy.'*— -Plutarcbf 
vol.  ii.  page  644.  The  learned  reader,  without  any  warning 
from  me,  will  attend  to  the  legal  and  moral  sense  of  laov  as  used 
by  the  Greek  writers. 

NoTB  95,  p.  405. 

When  I  apply  the  word  evil  here  to  punishment  as  well  as  to 
crime,  I  speak  only  of  physical  evil.  For  the  application  of  the 
word  to  punishment  I  have  very  high  authority  in  Mr.  Bentham  c 
"  The  general  object  which  all  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in 
common,  is  to  augment  the  total  happiness  of  the  commuaity  \ 
and  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  exclude,  as  far  as  may  be^ 
every  thing  that  tends  to  subtract  from  that  happiness :  in  other 
words,  to  exclude  mischief.  But  all  punishment  is  mischief:  all 
punishment  in  itself  is  evil.  Upon  the  principle  of  utility,  if  it 
ought  at  all  to  be  admitted,  it  ought  only  to  be  admitted  in  as 
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fiir  as  it  promises  to  ezdade  some  greater  eril-^^Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals,  chap.  xiii.  p.  IC6. 

Note  96,  p.  405. 

"  If  the  passions,  or  the  necessity  of  war,  have  taught  men  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  laws,  which  are  in- 
tended to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  mankind,  should  not  increase 
it  by  examples  of  barbarity,  the  more  horrible,  as  this  punish- 
ment is  usually  attended  with  formal  pageantiy.  What  are  the 
true  and  most  useful  laws  ?  Those  compacts  and  conditions 
which  all  would  propose  and  observe,  in  those  moments  when 
private  interest  is  silent,  or  combined  with  that  of  the  public. 
What  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  every  person  concerning  the 
punishment  of  death  ?  We  may  read  them  in  the  contempt  and 
indignation  with  which  every  one  looks  on  the  executioner,  who 
is  nevertheleas  an  innocent  executor  of  the  public  will ;  a  good 
qitizen,  who  contributes  to  the  advantage  of  society ;  the  instru- 
ment  of  the  general  security  within,  as  good  soldiers  are  with- 
out* What  then  is  the  origin  of  this  contradiction  }  Why  is  this 
sentiment  of  mankind  indelible,  to  the  scandal  of  reason  ?  It  if, 
that  in  a  secret  corner  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  original  impres- 
sions of  nature  are  still  preserved,  men  discover  a  sentiment 
which  tells  them  that  their  lives  are  not  lawfully  in  the  povver  of 
9ny  one ;  but  of  that  necessity  only,  which  with  its  iron  soeptre 
rules  the  universe/* — ^Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  edit, 
4,  chap,  xviii.  p.  113.  See  Sir  William  Temple,  on  Popular  Dis- 
contents, vol.  iii.  page  55. 

NoTB  97i  p.  405. 

In  Julian's  first  Oration  there  is  a  passage  which  no  benevo- 
lent man  can  read  without  heaving  a  sighi  and  imploring  the 
pity  of  li^gislators,  judges,  and  magistrates,  upon  the  pooTi  in 
this  melanchqly  and  awful  season  of  scarcity  i  Ui^vxe  yop  ov 
rpv^i)  fUpoy  Jjdos  iia^delpeiVf  iaXXa  rat  i  r£v  ^vayra/wK  hitiji 
HaiTQp  ct^*  Ji'  oviTM  rd  Kpiyeiy  i  \6yos  irpoaXaliity  iwerm  rM 
Xptlcus  vwo  His  €wi9vfdai  drarecM/ici^ef.'— OP^  46. 
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NOTB  98,  p.  406. 

To  W  rHy  vn^ior&v  ykvot  aZ,  iroXXwv  fiky  \6y^y  koX  KoK&y 
fjLoXa  ifAireipor  ^yfifiac  ^/Sov/iai  b^  fA^iinat  Aaroxor  Afia  Kal 
fiKovo^uty  ayip&y  f  koI  iroXinrwy .  —  Plat.  TimeUfl,  vol.  iiu 
page  19. 

NoTB  99^  p.  406. 

I  think  that  in  our  moral,  and  perhaps  our  legal  treatment  of 
offenders,  sufficient  attention  is  not  shown  to  the  feeling  of 
shame.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  consult  Beccaria  in  the 
83d  chapter,  where  he  treats  of  infamy  considered  as  a  punish* 
ment,  and  says  that  '*  it  should  not  be  too  frequent,  because  the 
power  of  opinion  grows  weaker  by  repetition,  nor  inflicted  on  a 
number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  because  the  inAuny  of 
many  resolves  itself  into  the  in&my  of  none.**  Mr.  Howard,*  in 
his  admirable  book  upon  prisons,  states,  in  several  instances,  the 
wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  laws  in  some  foreign  countries, 
where  punishments  are  infamous  rather  than  painful.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  which  I  have  cTer  read  occurs  in  Sto-> 
bsBus.  I  would  not  gravely  recommend  it  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation ;  but  I  will  produce  it  as  a  &ct  which  is  very  «ngu- 
lar,  and  which  shows  the  great  stress  kiid  by  the  laws  upon  the 
efficacy  of  shame.  Ilap*  IvSoit  cav  ns  iLWoarefnidj  iayelov,  ^ 
TOpararaO^riys,  ohx  ivri  icplirts'  dXX*  airroy  alridrat  6  iritrreiffras* 
6  b^  rexylrov  Ttipttvaf  xclpa  rj  o^aXfwy  Bayarf  Siifiiovrai'  r6y 
i^  fjiiyivra  d^cc^aayro,  6  fiaviXtvs  reXevec  KeipatrSai,  ^f  ^^anfs 
ovaifs  ravnff  &ri/A/aff.^-Stob,  p.  893. 

Note  100,  p.  406. 

The  effects  of  remorse,  as  it  relates  to  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
are  most  luminously  described  by  Adam  Smith  :  '*  The  violator 
of  the  more  sacred  laws  of  justice  can  never  reflect  on  the  senti-^ 
ments  which  mankind  must  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  with- 
out feeling  all  the  agonies  of  shame,  and  horror,  and  constema- 

*  See  his  Account  of  the  ''  Spanish  Mantle,'*  page  76. 
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Uon.  When  -  his  passioo  U  gratified,  and  he  begins  eooily  to 
rdkct  on  his  imst  conduct,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  mothcB 
which  influenced  it.  They  appear  now  as  detestable  to  bin  as 
they  did  always  to  other  people.  By  sympathizing  with  the  ha- 
tred and  abhorrence  which  other  men  must  entertain  for  him,  he 
becomes  in  some  measure  the  object  of  his  own  hatred  and  ab^ 
horrence.**  "  The  remembmnce  of  his  crimes  has  abut  out  ail 
fellow-feeling  with  him  from  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creaturBs. 
The  sentiments  which  they  entertain  with  regard  to  him  are  Che 
very  thing  which  he  is  most  afraid  of.  Every  thing  seems  hos- 
tile, and  he  would  be  glad  to  fly  to  some  inhospitable  desert, 
where  he  might  never  more  behold  the  fece  of  a  human  creature, 
nor  read  in  the  countenance  of  mankind  the  condemnation  of 
his  crimes*  But  solitude  is  still  more  dreadful  than  society.  Mis 
own  thoughts  can  present  him  with  nothing  but  what  is  black, 
unfortunate,  and  disastrous,  the  melancholy  for^Kidings  of  in- 
comprehensible misery  and  ruin.  The  horror  of  solitude  drives 
him  back  into  society,  and  he  comes  again  into  the  presence  of 
mankind)  astonished  to  appear  before  them  loaded  with  shame 
and  distracted  with  fear,  in  order  to  supplicate  some  little  pro* 
tection  from  the  countenance  of  those  very  judges  who  he  knows 
have  already  unanimously  condemned  him.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  that  sentiment  which  is  properly  called  remorse  $  of  all  the 
sentiments  which  can  enter  the  human  breast  the  most  dreadful. 
It  is  made  up  of  shame  from  the  sense  of  impropriety  of  past 
conduct,  of  grief  for  the  efiects  of  it,  and  of  the  dread  and  terror 
of  punishment  from  the  consciousness  of  the  justly  provoked 
resentment  of  all  rational  creatures.** — Theory  of  Moral  Seati^ 
ments,  vol.  i.  pp.  209 — ^211, 7th  edition. 

Note  101,  p.  407, 

**  The  all-wiite  Author  of  nature  has  made  man,  if  I  may  say 
so^  the  immediate  judge  of  mankind ;  and  has  in  this  respect,  a» 
in  many  others,  created  him  after  his  own  image,  and  appointed* 
him  his  vice«f;erent  upon  earth,  to  superintend  the  behavumr  of 
bis  brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature  to  acknowledge  that' 
power  and  jurisdiction  which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  bioh' 
to  be  more  or  less  humbled  or  mortified  when  they  have  tncorred 
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his  censure,  and  to  be  more  or  less  elated  when  they  have  bb« 
tained  his  applause.*'— -Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.* 
I  page  320-1. 

NoTB  102,  p.  408. 

*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  lessen  that  just  abhorrence  which  crimes^ 
deserve,  but  to  discover  the  sources  from  .whence  they  spring, 
and  1  think  I  may  dftiw  the  following  conclusion :  That  the  pn«- 
nishment  of  a  crime  cannot  be  just  (that  is  necessary )  if  the  laws 
have  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  crime  by  the  best  means 
which  times  and  circumstances  would  allow."— Beccaria  on' 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  page  19 1. 

Note  103,  p.  410. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  both  the  justness  and  the 
importance  of  a  remark  in  Moeheim's  notes  upon  Cudworth : 
"  Qui  Tbeologorum  scita  et  dogmata  vituperare  volunt,  eos  ante 
omnia  decet,  et  sententiam  eorum  investigare,  et  sermonis,  quo* 
utuntur  illi,  generi  adsuescere.  Sed,  ut  hodie  vivitur,  nulli  sunt 
audaciores  et  vehementiores  in  communibus  sententiis  et  opinio-* 
nibus  vellicandid  et  reprehendendis,  qukm  illi,  qui  ne  vocabulo- 
rum  quideni,  quibus  utimur,  veras  potestates  et  notiones  per*' 
spectas  habent." — Vol.  ii.  page  589. 

"  In  later  times,**  says  Mr.  Hume,  '*  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  es« 
pecially  ethics,  have  been  more  closely  united  with  theology  than- 
ever  they  were  observed  among  the  heathens  5  and  as  this  latter- 
science  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language,  have  been  warped- 
from  their  natural  course,  and  distinctions  have  been  endea- 
voured to  be  established,  where  the  difiference  of  the  object  was, 
in  a  manner,  imperceptible.  Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  un*' 
der  that  disguise,  treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with, 
civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment^; 
were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  circumstance  of  voluntary  or 
involuntary  the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory." — ^Essays,  p^ 
39U  vol,  ii.  edit.  1767* 
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Wbatsoerer  may  bave  been  the  ^tan  of  phOoiophen  i 
the  di^guifle  of  theologiaos,  Aditoi  Smith  Meon  to  have  thought 
that  between  the  belief  of  futurity  and  the  moFal  aentiments  of 
mankind,  there  is  not  any  neceBsary  or  invincible  oontraiiety  ^ 
and  I  suppoae  that  he  wonld  not  have  refuaed  to  the  doetrinea  of 
TOvektion  among  those  who  aelcnowledge  ita  authority  that  effi- 
CMy^whichhegianted  tothedtctaleaofnatonlraiigiao.  "Our 
reverence  for  general  rules  of  conduct^  says  he»  ia  atill  furthev 
enhanced  by  an  opinion,  which  ia  first  impresaed  by  nature,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  reaaon  and  philosophy*  that  theae  un* 
portant  rules  of  morality  are  the  commands  and  laws  of  tha 
Deity,  who  will  finally  reward  the  obedient,  and  puniah  Cha 
transgressors  of  their  duty."— Theory,  vol.  L  p.  407* 

But  though  a  philosopher  would  regard  the  operations  of  our 
moral  faculties,  and  the  influence  of  future  rewards  ooigoiotly,  it 
may  yet  be  true  that  tbeokigians  slight  the  fonner  and  attend  to 
the  latter  only.  Let  ua  then  eiamine  the  fisct,  keeping  in  view 
Mr.  Hume*8  obaenration  upon  the  diffiBrenee  between  the  aatient 
and  tha  modem  way  of  treating  ethics* 

Mr.  Hume,  it  ia  apparent,  apeaka  of  writers  who  have  aome 
daim  to  philosophical  acuteness,  and  therefore  the  point  in  dia- 
pute  will  not  be  at  all  afiected  by  the  extravagant  decraea  of  ooQB- 
ciia,  the  gloomy  visions  of  lanatica,  or  the  Ikantic  rari^gs  oC 
evangelical  itinerants. 

.  That  among  Christians  ethica  should  be  more  firequently  eon- 
aeeted  with  theology  than  they  were  among  heathena*  ia  a  foct 
for  which  we  may  easily  account,  when  we  conader,  not  only 
that  the  evidences  by  which  Christianity  is  accompanied  aie  for 
brighter  and  more  numerous  than  those  which  beloog  to  the 
religiona  of  antiquity }  but  that  the  doetrinea  of  it  have  a  doaer 
and  more  direct  oonneetion  with  the  principles  of  virtue  j  and  aa 
one  peculiar  and  professed  deugn  of  the  Gospel  was  to  eataUiah 
the  belief  of  a  foture  life,  it  were  atrange  if  the  teaohen  of  it 
overlooked  a  connderation  upoa  which  the  author  of  it  ao  much 
inaisted*  They  would  abow,  indeed,  a  very  imperfod  knowledge 
of  hnroaa  nature  itself,  if,  in  restraining  men  from  viee»  or  aai- 
couniging  them  to  virttte»  they  were  not  to  aaail  themselvea  of 
the  influence  which  the  proapeet  of  fiiturity  muat  have  upea  the 
generality  of  mankind.    But  they  are  not  inattentive  to  other. 
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considerations  which  may  excite  their  hearae  or  their  readers  to 
a  virtuous  conduct  from  other  motives*  Tliey  dweli  upon  the 
reasonableness,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  Lord*s  com- 
mands. They  shew  the  tendency  of  those  commands  to  promote 
our  present  as  well  as  our  future  weUhre.  In  recommendiag 
virtue  from  a  regard  to  temporal  concerns,  they  insist  upon  the 
benefits  of  health,  of  reputation,  serenity  of  mind,  and  the  pub« 
lie  as  well  as  the  private  good  of  their  feUow-creatures. 

Mr.  Hume  in  the  same  essay  tells  us  that  <' every  man  m^ 
employ  terms  as  he  pleases."  But  whatever  innovations  may 
have  been  made  by  theologians  in  language*  they  certainly  are 
not  greater  than  those  which  he  has  himself  employed,  when,  in 
conformity  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  rather  than  the  English 
tongue,  he  transfers  the  word  virtue  to  endowments  of  the  mind, 
merely  intellectual,  and  when  he  extends  the  word  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  to  blembhes,  defects,  and  their  oontranes> 
which,  in  the  common  judgment  of  the  world,  are  loosely  con* 
nected  with  the  idea  of  morality.  Though  Christian  divines  im- 
questionably  have  treated  morals  as  guarded  by  the  sanctions  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  have  not  eeased  to  ^*  regard  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,**  nor  have  **  they  warped  reasoning  and  language  firom. 
their  natural  course.'*  Consistent  they  certainly  were  in  as- 
suming the  dbtinction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary,  when  they 
speak  of  laws :  "  for,  as  Taylor  says,  we  cannot  be  under  a  laWt 
and  promises  and  thrcatenings,  if  we  cannot  chuse,  and,  whether 
we  aflfirm  or  deny  the  liberty  of  the  will,  there  must  be  in  every 
action,  good  or  bad,  the  action  of  the  will.**— Doctor  DiAitan- 
tium,  p.  794. 

"  The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions,*'  says  Butler,  *'  does  not 
arise  from  hence,  that  the  epithets  interested  or  disinterBsted  may 
be  applied  to  them,  any  more  than  any  other  indifferent  epithet ^ 
suppose  inquisitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  applied  to 
them>  not  from  their  being  attended  with  present  or  future  plea* 
sure  or  pain,  but  from  their  being  what  they  are ;  namely,  what 
becomes  such  creatures  as  we  are,  what  the  state  of  the  case  re* 
quires^  or  the  contrary." — ^Pref.  to  Sermons,  p.  97, 

Here  then  morality  is  founded  upon  human  nature,  coasiderecl 
as  a  system  or  constitution,  and  not  immediately  or  solely  upon  a 
law,  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
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Again,  having  shown  that  this  *'  human  nature  consists  in  na*' 
son,  appetites,  passions,  and  afiections,  considered  as  having  S' 
natarai  respect  to  each  other,  and  being  naturally  subordinate 
to*  the  one  superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience^  and 
thus  showing  that  man  hath  the  nile  of  right  within  himsdf, 
fiutler  puts  this  question  s  "  What  obligations  are  we  under  to* 
attettd  to  and  follow  it  ?  I  answer,  says  he.  It  has  been  prored 
that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself,  without  the  particu- 
lar distinct  consideration  of  the  positive  sanctions  of  that  law, 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  we  feel,  and  those  which 
from  the  light  of  reason  we  have  ground  to  believe  are  anneied 
to  it.  The  question  then  carries  its  own  answer  along  with  it. 
Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law  is  its  being  the  law  of  your  na- 
ture. That  your  conscience  approves  of  and  attests  to  such  a 
oourse  of  action  is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  does 
not  only  otkr  itself  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it 
likewise  carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  nature 
guide ;  the  guide  assigned  u»  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.*'— 
Sermons,  p.  49.  The  will  then  acts  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  It  chuses  what  conscience  pronounces  right ;  but 
the  choice  b  often  made  without  reference  to  the  sanctions  of  an 
external  law. 

Jeremy  Taylor  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  princi^ 
ple^  which  is  so  largely  and  so  perspicuously  unfolded  by  Butler, 
when  he  says,  "  Since  the  order  and  perfection  of  every  creature 
is  to  do  actions  agreeable  to  the  end  and  perfection  of  his  nature, 
it  Is  a  pursuance  of  the  end  of  God  and  of  his  own  felicity.  Al- 
though to  do  so  is  not  virtue  in  beasts,  because  they  are  directed 
by  an  external  principle,  and  themselves  chuse  it  not ;  yet  Iff 
men  it  is  virtue,  and  it  is  obedience :  and  although  it  is  natural 
to  do  so,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  do  otherwise,  yet  because  it  is 
also  chosen  in  many  instances,  in  them  it  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice 
respectii'ely :  and  though  it  be  no  eminent  virtue  to  do  so,  yet  it 
is  a  prodigious  sin  to  do  otherwise  $  for  sins  against  nature  are 
ordinarily  and  in  most  instances  the  worst ;  which  does  demon- 
strate that  even  things  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  our  prime 
appetites,  when  they  can  be  considered  and  chosen,  never  can  b^ 
indififerent.**— Ductor  Dubitantium,  p.  759. 

The  first  and  great  commandment  is  the  love  of  God :  but  to 
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love  God  la  right,  and  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  it 
is  natural,  independently  of  the  command,  and  of  the  rewards 
annexed  to  it.  "  In  respect  to  the  love  of  God,  says  Butler,  in  the 
strictest  and  most  confined  sense,  we  only  offer  and  represent  the 
happiest  object  of  an  affection,  supposed  already  in  our  mind* 
Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously  supposed.  Thia 
always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  aflfection  to  goodness.  The 
highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  affection  b  perfect  goodness  f 
which  therefore  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
soul,  and  with  all  our  strength.  Must  we  then,  forgetting  our 
own  interest,  as  it  were  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  love  God  for  his 
own  sake  ?  No  more  forget  your  own  interest,  no  more  go  out 
of  yourselves,  than  .when  you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the 
conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not  every 
affection  necessarily  imply  that  the  object  of  it  be  itself  loved  ? 
If  it  be  not,  *tis  not  the  object  of  the  affection.  You  may  and 
ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  you  can,  love 
or  fear  or  bate  any  thing,  from  consideration  that  such  love  or 
fear  or  hatred  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding 
evil.  But  the  question,  whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  his 
sake  or  for  our  own,  being  a  mere  mistake  in  language ;  the  real 
question  which  this  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be  answered 
by  observing  that  the  goodness  of  God  already  exercised  towards 
us,  our  present  dependence  upon  him,  and  our  expectation  of 
future  benefits,  ought  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  in  us 
the  afiR^tion  of  gratitude  and  greater  love  towards  Him,  than  the 
same  goodness  exercised  towards  others,  were  it  only  for  this 
reason,  that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
we  have  of  the  object  of  it :  and  we  cannot  but  have  a  more 
lively  sense  of  goodness  when  exercised  towards  ourselves,  than 
when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added  expectation  of  future 
{benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that  expectation  is  present  good* 
ness.**— Sermons,  p.  277« 

Upon  this  important  subject,  the  sentiments  of  so  great  a 
writer  as  Butler  are  of  the  highest  moment,  and  therefore  I  shall 
point  out  another  instance  in  which  his  mode  of  reasoning  does 
not  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Hume :  "  If,*'  says  he>  "we 
are  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  from  our  very  natureR 
to  feel  certain  affections  or  movements  of  mind,  upon  the  sight 
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or  contemplatiMi  ct  the  meaneBt  inantmate  part  of  the  creatkmi 
Ibr  the  flowerB  of  the  field  have  their  beauty ;  osrta&alj  them 
tnost  be  soniewhat  doe  to  Him  himeelfy  who  k  the  author  aad 
eauae  of  all  tMngsj  who  is  more  Intinmleij  pMsent  to  m  thaM 
anj  thiD^  else  can  be^  and  with  whom  we  have  e  nearer  mod 
more  constant  intercoorse  than  we  can  have  with  any  oiealiiitt  $ 
there  most  be  some  movements  of  mind  and  heart  whidi  owriaa* 
pond  to  His  perfections^  or  of  which  those  perfectiona  an  tbe 
natural  object.  And  thus,  when  we  are  commanded  to  lave  tim 
Lord  oar  God  with  ail  our  heart,  and  with  eU  our  mind, 
with  all  our  soul ;  somewhat  more  must  be  meant,  than  i 
that  we  live  in  the  hope  of  rewanii,  or  ftar  of  punishments  from 
Him ',  somewhat  more  than  this  most  be  Intended ;  though  tiiean 
regards  themselves  are  most  just  and  reaeonablet  and  absoltttcly 
necessary  to  be  recollected,  in  such  a  world  as  this.^-— ft«t  to 
Sermons,  p.  SI. 

Similar,  though  not  entirely  the  same.  Is  the  langnaga  of 
Jeremy  Taylor :  "  No  man  can  be  loved  Ibr  himself  j  our  ] 
tions  in  this  world  cannot  reach  so  high  j  It  is  well  if  we  i 
love  God  at  that  rate,  and  I  very  much  Hear,  that  If  God  did  ua  ao 
good,  we  might  admire  Hk  beauties,  but  we  shooM  have  but  m 
small  proportion  of  love  towards  Hiin  |  and  Uierefbiis  it  k,  clwl 
God,  to  endear  the  obedience^  that  k,  the  love  of  hk  servaBla^ 
signifies  what  benefits  he  gives  us,  what  great  good  thinga  be 
does  for  us.  I  am  the  Lord  God  that  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  t  and,  does  Job  sttve  God  for  nought  ?  And  he 
that  comes  to  God  must  believe  that  He  k,  and  tiMt  He  k  m 
rewarder ;  all  hk  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  foar  and  won* 
der,  it  k  hk  goodness  that  makes  him  lovely.**-— Sermonsy  p^^'M^ 

In  the  view  of  both  these  writers,  not  only  the  absolute  smd 
general,  but  the  relative  and  particular  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
efiects  of  the  latter  too,  in  that  which  we  recdve  from  hSai  her^ 
as  well  as  that  which  we  expect  firom  him  hereafter,  m  that 
which  we  know,  as  well  as  believe,  in  that  which  we  experience 
in  his  works,  as  well  as  learn  from  hk  word,  are  represented  m 
being  in  part  the  foundation  of  our  love  to  him«  Hers  then  It 
may  be  otgected  so  far  as  a  course  of  behaviour,  materially  vfatn- 
ous,  proceeds  from  hope  and  foar,  so  &r  it  k  only  a  diseipllne 
and  strengthening  of  selMove/*     The  answer  which  Sbtkr 
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makes  to  this  question,  deserves  to  be  weighed  most  seriouslyi  for 
it  is  not  at  variance  either  with  the  language,  or  the  sentiments, 
or  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  has  no  less  tendency  to  make 
them  virtuous  and  happy,  than  any  principles  inculcated  in  any 
system  of  philosophy  which  has  Ikllen  within  my  notice.  *'  Do- 
ing what  God  commands,  because  he  commands  it,  is  obedience, 
though  it  proceeds  firom  hope  or  fear.  And  a  course  of  such 
obedience  will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  constant  regard  to  vera^ 
city,  justice,  and  charity,  may  form  distinct  habits  of  these  parti- 
cular virtues ;  and  will  certainly  form  habits  of  self-government 
and  of  denying  our  inclinations,  whenever  veracity,  justice,  or 
charity  requires  It.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  great 
nicety,  with  which  some  afiect  to  distinguish  in  this  case,  in  order 
to  depreciate  all  religion,  proceeding  from  hope  or  fear.  For, 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  regard  to  God's  authority  and  to 
our  own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident,  but  each 
of  them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural  motive  or  principle  of 
action*  And  he  who  bc^ns  a  good  life  from  any  one  of  them, 
and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  Is  already  in  some  degree,  so  he  cannot 
fell  of  becoming  more  and  more  of  that  character,  whkh  is  cor* 
respondent  to  the  constitution  of  nature  as  moral :  and  to  the 
relation  which  God  stands  in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it,  nor 
consequently  can  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which  this 
constitution  and  relation  necessarily  suppose  connected  with  that 
character.** — Analogy,  p.  147. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  I  infer  from  several  striking  marks  of  coinci- 
dence  between  his  opinion  and  Butler's,  in  the  Essay  upon  Bene- 
volence, was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  our  Prelate. 
If  he  had  adverted  to  the  passages  just  now  quoted,  he  would 
either  have  qualified  his  propositions  upon  the  exclusive  regard 
which  theologians  are  said  to  pay  to  the  sanctions  of  reward  and 
punishment,  or  he  would  have  spoken  of  Butler  as  a  splendid  ex*- 
ception  to  their  practice.  If  his  reading  had  been  extended  to 
Barrow,  Taylor,  and  many  other  English  divines,  he  would  have 
found  more  exceptions ;  and  even  without  feeling  any  conviction 
from  their  arguments  upon  questions  of  faith,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  so  unhandsomely  of  their  knowledge  in  the  science  of 
Ethics. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  contrast  the  temperate  and 
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•eriouf  opInioDfl  of  Dr,  Fei^g;u8oa«  with  the  hanh  and  eniggerated- 
statement  of  Mr.  Hume, 

"  Power  employed  to  determine  the  will  of  a  free-agent  must 
operate  in  presenting  motives  of  choice  i  in  presenting  happiness 
as  the  reward  of  fidelity,  and  misery  as  the  punbhment  of  n^- 
lect  i  and,  whether  this  be  done  by  so  ordering  the  nature  of 
things,  that  virtue  shall  be  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own 
punishment ;  or  whether  it  be  done  by  a  subsequent  act  of  will 
and  discretion,  in  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked, 
in  a  way  not  previously  connected  with  the  part  they  have  acted, 
the  reality  of  the  obligation  and  the  sanction  is  the  same:  for  if. 
in  the  nature  of  things  moral  good  be  constituent  of  happiness, 
and  mora]  evil  of  misery,  what  can  Almighty  power  do  more  to 
determine  the  choice  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  ? 
If  we  conceive  any  sanction  of  moral  law  as  different  from  thisa 
it  must,  however,  terminate  in  the  same  eflfect.  *  *  * 

"If  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  consider  moral  law  as 
the  command  of  a  superior,  this  may  be  done  without  departing 
from  that  original  doctrine  of  nature  we  have  stated— that  moral 
good  is  the  specific  excellence  and  felicity  of  human  nature,  and 
moral  depravity  its  specific  defect  and  wretchedness.*  *  * 

*'  The  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  by  having  made  things  as 
they  are,  has  given  his  command,  and  promulgated  his  law  ii^ 
behalf  of  morality ;  and  in  every  instance  of  conformity  to  his 
law,  and  in  every  infraction  of  it,  continues  to  apply  the  sanctioq 
of  happiness  and  misery.  *  •  *  * 

**  In  choosing  what  is  morally  good,  it  is  happy  to  know  tha^ 
we  obey  our  Creator ;  and  in  obeying  our  Creator,  it  is  happj  to 
know  that  what  he  commands  b  the  specific  good  and  felicity  of 
our  nature.  To  separate  these  considerations  were  doubtless  of 
ill  effect,  and  the  sanctions  of  morality  would  be  less  powerful 
upon  either  principle  apart,  than  they  are  upon  the  foundation 
of  both  united.  Merely  to  obey  without  a  sense  of  goodness  and 
rectitude  in  the  command,  would  be  greatly  short  of  that  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  beneficent  Maker ;  and  the  love  of  virtue 
is  no  doubt  greatly  encouraged  by  the  consideration,  that  Al* 
mighty  power,  in  the  established  order  of  things,  is  exerted  in  its 
&vour.** — ^FeigU8on*s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Sqienoe^ 
pp.  170,  \7U 
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"  Mmi  kforaMd  for  mligioii»  as  w6U«s  sotfoty.  lie  is  4Hipa« 
ble  of  perceiving  uDivenal  intelligence  iti  tbe  febric  of  Uie  uai* 
lerse.  He  (leroeives  in  the  predilectioa  for  justice  and  innoeence* 
in  the  horrors  at  guilt  which  are  impressed  on  his  own  aiiodj  the 
will  of  that  sovereign  authority  wbkk  reigns  in  the  system  of  na- 
ture. To  him  the  consciousness  of  integrity  and  goodness  is 
peace  and  amity  with  God.  The  consciousness  of  depravity  and 
wickedness  is  rebellion  and  enmity;  the  one  rendering  existence 
itself  a  blessing  in  the  confidence  of  present  and  future  protec- 
tion ;  the  other  rendering  life  itself  a  curse,  under  the  horrors 
of  present  remorse,  and  the  fear  or  apprehension  of  future  and 
impending  evils.  Such  is  religion  in  the  form  of  mere  leflectiod 
as  it  operates  in  the  mind;  in  the  form  of  a  public  estabUshmeot 
it  operates  in  the  manner  of  compulsory  law«  with  the  denuacia- 
lions  of  future  punishment,  and  the  hopes  of  future  reward*'— 
P.  176. 

Numerous  and  weighty  indeed  are  tbe  reasons,  which  induce 
fai'  the  greater  part  of  enlightened  Chnstiaos  to  believe  that  the 
scriptural  passages  In  which  4  rjs  icfMVcMS  i^png  or,  what  is 
sometimes*  equivalent,  ^  4|iepa  is  mentioned,  should  be  inter- 
preted literally,  and  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life  will  be  dispensed  judidally.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  per- 
sons, who,  with  equal  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  virtue,  and 
equal  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture,  contend,  that  the 
well-known  principle  of  dydp%*zowdB€ia  may  be  applied  to  such 
passages,  and  that  the  justice  of  the  Deity  will  be  administered 
by  a  regular  series  of  causes  and  effects,  producing  happiness  to 
the  righteous,  and  misery  to  the  wicked. 

But,  knowing  the  force  of  imagination  upon  opinion,  and  of 
custom  npon  practice,  I  should  myself  deprecate  any  chai^f  in 


*  9  Cor.  i.  14.  PhiL  i.  6,  10.  I  Thess.  v.  2.  Vad.  Schleusner 
and  Schwartz  in  voce. 

t  A  similar  caution  upon  another  subfect  is  shewn  by  tiM 
learned  Author  of  the  Treatise  upon  Obligation,  prefixed  to 
the  Abridgement  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil  Law.  in 
p.  6  be  di^cribes  "  Reason  as  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
perceive  the  various  relations  which  ideas  bear  to  each  other.** 
This  doubtless  is  the  roost  precise  sense  of  the  weid,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  appears  in  a  former  note. 

VOL.  II.  2  R 
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the  language  of  public  iostructicin ;  and  leaving  men  of  solid 
learning  and  profound  reflection  to  tbeir  own  views  on  the  sub-i 

B«t  the  author,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  further  allows, 
what  Mr.  Hume  omits,  and  Dr.  Held  properly  maintains,  that "  by 
reason  many  persons  mean  not  only  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  relations  between  ideas,  but  also 
those  rules  of  prudence  which  guide  us  to  hafipincss,  or  that 
voice  of  conscience  which  points  out  our  duty.** — P.  2^  In 
p.  55,  also,  he  mentions  the  proper  sense  "  according  to  which 
Reason  enables  us  to  perceive  relations  between  ideas,'*  and  the 
improper  but  popular  sense  in  which  *'  it  often  stands  for  a  sen- 
timent of  obligation,  an  approbation  of  virtue,  or  a  desire  of  hap- 
piness.** But  in  p.  28  he  tells  us,  that  "  Divines  and  moralists 
who  are  to  adapt  their  discourses  to  popular  language,  do  well  in 
ascribing  a  line  of  virtue  to  reason,  and  laying  the  blame  of  all 
the  faults  we  commit  on  our  passions ;  because  those  to  whom  they 
chiefly  address  themselves,  as  he  had  already  observed,  mean  by 
reason  a  desire  of  happiness,  or  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  by  passions, 
those  appetites  which  cannot  be  gratified  but  at  the  ex  pence  of 
one  of  these.  Nor  does  there  arise  any  inconvenience  horn  this 
misuse  of  these  words ;  nay,  as  they  can  plead  long  prescription 
ibr  having  been  received  in  these  senses  in  common  life,  one 
would  not  choose  in  some  cases  to  hazard  the  innovation  of  con- 
fining them  to  their  strict  philosophical  meaning.** 

The  distinction  which  this  writer  makes  between  Reason  and 
Sensation,  as  the  latter  word  is  explained  in  p.  7>  appears  to  me 
more  exact  in  the  terms  than  Mr.  Hume*s  distinction  between 
reason  and  sentiment.  I  further  grant,  that  obligation,  when 
first  traced  to  its  first  principles,  must  be  resolved  into  sensation, 
as  the  word  is  employed  by  this  Author.  I  accede  likewise  to  his 
distinction  between  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  Obligation, 
according  to  which  we  as  social  creatures,  are  influenced  by 
benevolence,  and  as  religious  creatures  by  gratitude,  and 
the  secondary  sense,  according  to  which  we  iq  both  charscters 
are  actuated  by  a  regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Treatise  is  so  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  note,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  I  have  written  it,  that  I  shall  produce 
the  whole :  *'  There  is  such  an  entire  conformity  between  the 
laws  of  God,  the  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  the  com- 
mon good,  and  so  difficult  is  it  for  us  to  separate  these  sen- 
timents of  love  and  gratitude,  which  arise  from  contemplating 
the  goodness  of  God,  firom  that  fear  which  his  power  occasions, 
that  we  cannot  reflect  upon  the  divine  commands  without 
being  forcibly  influenced  by  both  these  motives,  and  feel  our- 
selves under  an  obligation  in  both  senses  of  that  word  to 
practise  them.    But  stiU,  whether  the  Supreme  Being,  or  a 
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ject^  I  would  i-ecommend  to  their  serious  attention  the  conclu- 
sion of  Hutche6on's  chapter  De  Intellectu  Divino. 

*'  Quum  tanta  pietate  curaque  reIigiosa>  ne  quid  Dei  virtutibus 
derogetur,  moveri  videantur»  contrariarum  in  hac  ardua  ques-* 
tione  bcntentiaruni  patronij  a  maledictis,  contumeliis,  iracun- 
dis  contentionibus,  et  odiis,  abstineant^  neque  inter  se  conviciaj 
philosophia  indigna,  jactent.** — Synops.  Metaphysic.  p.  106. 

future  state,  is  the  object  of  our  consideration,  the  province  of 
reason  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  any  other  matter;  she 
only  presents  the  different  relations  which  ideas  bear  to  each 
other,  and  connects  together  different  propositions,  how  many 
steps  soever  there  may  be  between  them ;  ^for  after  having 
shewn,  by  a  long  deduction  from  our  own  existence^  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  what  his  will  is,  there  she  must  give  over,  and 
leave  it  to  the  sensations  of  gratitude  or  fear,  to  induce  every  one 
to  practise  it,  and  the  sermons  of  all  our  divines  fully  prove  what 
I  advance ;  for  after  they  have  shewn*  either  by  the  Christian 
revelation  or  the  structure  of  man,  and  this  material  system^ 
what  are  the  divine  commands;  do  they  suppose  they  have  done 
all  that  is  incumbent  on  them  ?  or,  that  by  having  convinced 
the  understanding  they  have  influenced  the  practice  ?  No,  they 
apply  at  least  to  these  two  sensations,  and  endeavour  to  make 
you  virtuous,  either  by  exciting  your  gratitude  by  displaying  the 
goodness  of  God,  or  your  fears  by  shewing  you  wlutt  you  will 
suffer  in  consequence  of  being  vicious.'* 

All  I  have  to  observe  on  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  as  it  becomes  the  object  of  our  gratitude, 
is  manifested  not  only  in  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us  in  this  life,  but  in  the  prospect  which  he  has  opened  to 
us  of  a  future  state,  whether  by  reason  or  by  revelation.  Hence,  in 
the  mind  of  a  religionist  the  motives  to  action  are  complex  ;  for 
with  piety,  with  benevolence,  with  a  general  sense  of  duty,  and 
a  general  love  of  rectitude,  are  mingled  the  suggestions  of  calm 
self-love  in  the  desire  of  attaining,  and  the  apprehension  of 
losing  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  for  the  righteous.  A 
Christian  teacher  ought,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  from  every 
quarter,  of  man  as  he  is,  and  of  things  relative  to  man  as  they 
are  i  to  employ  every  cause  which  is  adapted  to  every  moral 
faculty  of  our  nature ;  to  make  every  primary,  and  every  secon- 
dary obligation,  instrumental  in  promoting  our  moral  improve- 
ment ;  to  engage  the  judgment,  the  affections,  and  the  imagina* 
tion,  upon  the  side  of  virtue ;  to  draw  forth  topics  of  conviction 
and  persuasion  from  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  to 
warm  his  hearers  with  gratitude,  to  animate  them  with  hope, 
and  to  restrain  them  by  fear. 

2r2 
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Gassendi  wbb  not  a  divine.  But  upon  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  virtue  and  piety  he  haa  delivmied  some  opinions,  to  which  the 
enlightened  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  will  not>  I  am 
sure,  refuse  their  assent.  And  as  those  opinions  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  which  1  am  now  considering,  I  will 
produce  them  at  full.  ''  Ne  specialia  plura  consecter,  id  attiugo 
solum,  qudd  reputant  multi  virtuti  nimium  detrabi,  dum  esse 
dicitur  propter  aliud.  Inferunt  enim  ezinde  sequi,  ut  virtus  sit 
in  genere  utilium  quod  ab  honestorum  genere  est  divenum  i 
sicque  fore,  ut  proprib  ipslk  dicamur  uti,  non  frui,  qu5d  fniitio 
non  sit,  nisi  earum  remm,  qus  et  propter  se,  et  honestse  sunt, 
quo  modo  ait  Cicero  non  parandam  solum,  sed  etiam  fruendaia 
sapientiam  esse;  dicente  aliunde  B.  Augustino,  iniquum  fieri 
hominem,  cum  fruitur  utendis,  aut  utitur  fruendis.  Veranta- 
men,  ut  concedatur  quicquid  est  propter  aliud,  posse  quodam- 
modo  dici  utile ;  negatur  tamen  quicquid  est  utile,  ad  illiberale 
illud  genus  spectare  in  quo  pecunia  primas  tenet,  et  honesto  op* 
poniturj  quatenus  ipsum  quoque  honestum  suam  utilitatem* 
vertim  liberalem  sortitur ;  ctim  Cicero  etiam  aliique  demonstrent 
nihil  yex^  utile  esse,  nisi  id,  quod  honestum  est  Quare  et  dim 
eK  hoc  genere  habebitur  virtus,  nihil  ipsi  propter^  decedet,  ne- 
que  ant  dicerour  e&  uti,  eo  modo,  quo  uti  dicimur  pecuni^  3  ne- 
que  non  frui  eo  modo,  quo  quavis  re  honesta  frui  dicimur,  dum 
ex  ea  capimus  voluptatem.  Favet  cert^  idem  S.  Doctor,  chm 
verba  ipsius  alio  loco  hec  sunt :  Frui  dicimur  ea  re,  de  qua  ca- 
pimus voluptatem  ;  utimur  ea,  quam  teferimus  ad  id,  unde  vo- 
luptas  capieada  est  Omnis  itaque  humana  perversio  est,  quod 
etiam  vitium  vocatur,  fruendis  uti  velle,  atque  utendis  frui. 
Et  rurstis:  omnis  ordinatio,  que  virtus  etiam  nominatur,  fruen- 
dis frui  et  utendis  uti ,  fruendum  est  autum  honestis,  utendum 
vero  utilibus,  &c. 

"  At  inquies,  id,  quod  universe  de  virtute  dicitur,  diei-ne  etiam 
potest  de  ipsa  pietate  in  divinuro  numen  >  si  quidem  non  vtde- 
tur  posse  sincera  esse  pietas  nisi  Deus  pur^  ac  prsecise  prop- 
ter seipsum  et  ametur,  quia  infinite  bonus  sit,  et  colatur,  quia 
infinite  ezcellat ;  nullatenus  verb  qui  amat,  et  colit,  ad  sC 
suumve  commodum  suamque  volu|)tatem  respiciat,  Egoverdf 
absit  pietati  cujusquam  detractum  contendam.  Cum  sint,  qui 
non  modb  id  faciendum  suadeant  (fierique  adeb  posse  suppo- 
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nant)  aed  etiain,  ut  fidem  qusrant  dogmati,  objeelionemque 
pneoccupent,  se  id  fiftcere  confidant^  et  jactent :  ipse  san^  neque 
inirideo,  neque  contradico ;  quin  etiam  et  probo,  et  ezosculor 
earn  beatitatem,  qu&  sen  ipsi,  ten  alii  tantam  coelitus  gratiam 
consequnntur.  Scilicet  hoc  divinum  donam,  ac  supra  naturam 
reputandum  est«  ut  quis  se  ad  Deum  hac  ratione  amandum,  co- 
Icndumque  accingere  poasit.  Ast  hie  agitur  de  pietate,  sea  uni- 
vers^  de  virtute,  qua  secundum  naturam  est^  juxta  quam  quic- 
quid  homo  agit,  quodam  cum  respectu  ad  seipsum  agit.  An 
liceat  verb  adders  Deum  ita  sese  huic  natune  iofirmitati  accom* 
modasse,  ut  cum  in  sacris  Uteris  vix  ullum  exstet  monumentum 
quo  illud  istorum  dogma  ezprimatur*  cereberrima  tamen  oc- 
currant  quibus  commendantur,  qui  Deum  ideo  muUum  amant, 
quia  multa  peccata  dimisit,  multumTe  gratis  contulit ;  qui  et 
diligunt  propter  spem,  quee  ipsis  reposita  in  coslis  est ;  et  officia 
varia  charitatis  exercent,  et  persequutionem  patiuntur  fidem 
servant,  &c.  ob  regnum  sibi  praeparatum  ab  ipsa  mundi  consti- 
tutione^  ob  mercedem  copiosam^  qus  in  ccelis  manet ;  ob  coro- 
nam  justitiee,  quam  Deus  diligentibus  se  repromisit,  &c.  Ex 
quibus,  aliisque  eflBci  videtur,  non  improbari,  si  quis  respiciat 
ad  aetemas  illas  delicias»  quibus  est  futuruni^  ut  oltm,  si  Deom 
am&rit,  colueritque,  fhiatur. 

**  Nam  et  quod  filium,  potiusque  serrum  in  divina  fiimilia 
deceat  agere }  non  obstat,  quin  dicere  liceat«  ideo  filium  am- 
plius  amare  parentem,  quam  serms  amet  Dominum,  quia  et  am* 
plius  ab  eo  accepit,  et  insuper  hsereditatem  accepturum  se  ab  eo 
sperat.  Alinquin  certe  si  ab  eo  exhaeredatum  iri  pemosset,  et 
servus  se  hasredem  iri  institutum  confideret :  quaeso  utrius  amor 
futurus  esset  vehementior  ?  Ac  non  testor  quidem  istorum  con* 
scientiam  quid  acturi  essent,  si  Deus  amari,  et  coli,  contentus 
nihil  prorsus  ipsos  amatores,  cultoresque  soi  curaret ;  nilul  bene- 
ficii,  illis  conferret ;  nullum  tota  aeternitate  sperandum  bonum 
faceret  ?  Nimirum  quasi  agnituri,  responsurique  bona  fide  sint, 
nihilo-ne  minus  amantes,  venerantesque  Dei  forent  Velim 
solum  grare  non  sit,  si  rogentur,  id-ne  saltem  non  fectant,  quia 
Deum  ea  ratione  amare,  ipsique  servire  suavissimum  sit ;  suavis- 
simumque  adeo  ducant  mentem  sic  habere  in  Deum  cumpara- 
tam ;  ut  ob  ipsuro  plane,  nuUo  vero  modo  sui  causft  faciant. 
Suavitas  heec  certe  ab  EO'non  excluditur,  qui  suave  esse  clamat 
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jugum  fluom,  hoe  est,  legem  suam,  cojus  caput  est,  ut  ex  tolo 
corde,  ex  tota  anima,  ex  tota  niente»  ex  totis  viribus  diligamus 
Deum.** — (Tom.  ii.  p.  710).  It  were  an  abuse  of  knguage  to 
say«  that  the  influence  of  Religion,  as  stated  by  Gaasendi^  thai 
gratitude  for  favours  personally  received,  and  the  hope  of 
Uessedness  to  be  personally  enjoyed  hereafter,  are  proofs  of  self- 
ishness. Unquestionably  they  point  to  objects  related  to  self; 
to  the  gratifications  of  self,  to  calm  self-love,  or  the  general 
desire  of  happiness,  to  the  particular  aflections  of  gratitude  and 
hope  excited  by  particular  objects.  But  they  are  not  instances 
of  selfishness,  or  that  vicious  regard  to  our  own  good,  which 
makes  us  neglect  or  oppose  the  good  of  others.  For  such  a 
creature  as  man  not  to  feel  that  gratitude  would  be  an  imper* 
fection,  and  even  a  crime.  Not  to  feel  that  hope  would  also  be 
an  imperfection,  and  in  various  circumstances  would  weaken 
those  motives,  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature 
incite  us  to  right  acts.  Hope  and  gratitude  are  real  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  they  concur  with  other  parts  in  moving  us  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  to  obtain  the  happiness  of 
which  we  are  capable  by  that  nature. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  connection  which  the 
love  of  God  has  or  has  not  with  the  consideration  of  rewards. 
In  respect  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  1  shall  endeavour  to 
guide  the  reader  to  that  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  though 
the  words  are  not  taken  from  a  professed  theologian,  they  were 
written  by  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  and  they  are  founded 
upon  principles  of  which  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  Chris* 
tian  will  hardly  disapprove.  "  That  desire  of  the  good  of  others 
which  we  approve  as  virtuous,  cannot  be  alleged  to  be  volun* 
tarily  raised  from  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  accompanying 
the  afiection  itself,  nay,  it  is  often  attended  with  pain  when  the 
object  is  in  distress."— Hutcheson*s  Inquiry  concerning  moral 
Good  and  Evil,  p.  139;  see  also  p.  141»  2,  and  149,  50. 

"  We  do  not  by  an  act  of  our  will  raise  in  ourselves  that  be« 
nevolence  which  we  approve  as  virtuous,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
future  pleasures  of  self-approbation  by  our  moral  sense."  What 
will  most  efiectually  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  this  point,  is  re- 
flection upon  our  own  hearts,  whether  we  have  not  a  desire  of 
the  good  of  others,  generally  without  any  consideration  or  in- 
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teiition  of  obtaining  these  pleasant  reflections  on  our  own  vii^ 
tue ;  nay,  often  this  desire  is  strongest  where  we  least  imagine 
virtue,  in  natural  affection  toward  offspring,  and  in  gratitude  to 
a  great  benefactor ;  the  absence  of  which  is,  indeed,  the  greatest 
▼ice,  but  the  affections  themselves  are  not  esteemed  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  virtuous.  The  same  reflection  will  also  con- 
vince us  that  these  desires  or  affections  are  not  produced  by 
choice,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this  private  good.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  no  volition  of  ours  can  directly  raise  affections  from  the 
former  prospects  of  interest,  no  more  can  any  volition  raise 
them  from  prospects  of  eternal  rewards,  or  to  avoid  eternal 
punishments.  The  former  motives  diffier  from  these  only  as 
smaller  from  greater,  shorter  from  more  durable.  If  affections 
could  be  directly  raised  by  volition,  the  same  consideration 
would  make  us  angry  at  the  most  innocent  or  virtuous  cha- 
racter, and  jealous  of  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate,  or 
sorrowful  for  the  prosperity  of  a  friend  ;  which  we  all  find  to 
be  impossible.  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  may,  no  doubt, 
have  a  greater  indirect  influence,  by  turning  our  affection  to  the 
qualities  in  the  objects  naturally  apt  to  raise  the  acquired  aflec^ 
tion,  than  any  other  consideration." — lb.  p.  140— 42.  Again  > 
*'  If  any  one  should  ask^  since  none  of  these  motives  of  self-in-^ 
terest  excite  our  benevolence,  but  we  are  in  virtuous  actions  in* 
tending  solely  the  good  of  others,  to  what  purpose  serves  Our 
moral  sense,  our  sense  of  pleasures  from  the  happiness  of  others  ? 
To  what  purpose  serves  the  wise  order  of  nature  by  which  virtue 
is  even  made  generally  advantageous  in  this  life  ?  To  what  end 
are  eternal  revrards  appointed  and  revealed  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  was  given  partly  already  :  all  these  motives  may 
make  up  desire  to  have  benevolent  affsctions,  and  consequently 
turn  our  attention  to  those  qualities  in  objects  which  excite 
them ;  they  may  overbalance  all  apparently  contrary  motives, 
and  all  temptations  to  vice.  But  farther,  I  hope  it  will  be  still 
thought  an  end  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  make  the  virtuous 
happy  by  a  wise  constitution  of  nature,  whether  the  virtues 
were  in  every  action  intending  to  obtain  this  happiness  or  not* 
Beneficent  actions  tend  to  the  public  good,  it  is  therefore  good 
and  kind  to  give  all  possible  additional  motives  to  them ;  and 
to  excite  men  who  have  some  weak  degrees  of  good  affisction  to 
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pionwte  tbe  public  good  mare  vigoroinly  by  moilfct  of  mASAar 
tenal  |  or  onea  to  excite  tlioie  who  have  no  virtue  at  all  to  ez- 
Icmal  acts  of  beaefieeiioe,  and  to  lestiain  them  from  vice.'*--- 
lb.  149,  150. 

I  liave  made  these  qaotationa  very  amp1e«  because  I  wished  to 
do  justice  to  the  opinions  of  the  ingenious  and  amiable  miter; 
and  with  great  satisfaction  1  shall  add  from  him  the  foHowing 
notes  *'  Let  it  be  also  remembered,  that  every  consideration  sug- 
gested in  the  Gospel,  as  an  additional  motive  to  beneficent  ac- 
tions, is  not  immediately  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper  motive 
to  virtue^  or  what  would  engage  our  approbation  of  actions  flow- 
ing ftom  it  alone.  Whoever  would  appeal  to  the  general  strain 
of  Christian  exhortations,  will  find  diainterested  love  more  incul- 
cated, and  motives  of  gratitude  mors  frequently  suggested  than 
any  others/'— lb.  pp.  150, 151. 

It  were  suflteient  to  evince  by  one  illustrious  instance,  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Hutcheson*a  observation. 

"  Finally,  brethren,**  says  the  Apostle,  '«  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  vrhatsoever  things  ars 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovelyj 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  he  any  praise^  think  on  these  things.*'— »Ep.  to  the  Fhiltp* 
pians,  iv.  8. 

My  intention  through  this  long  note,  is  to  vindicate  from  mis- 
representation  the  doctrineof  rewards  and  punishmentsi,  as  it  » 
really  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  it  has  been  really  ex- 
plained by  wise  and  learned  Theologians.  The  result  \xpon  the 
whole  is  this:  It  is  a  part  of  our  present  condition  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  fiiture  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
present  nature  to  be  influenced,  and  very  strongly  too,  by  the 
hope  <^  the  one  and  the  fear  of  the  other :  but  that  hope  and 
that  fear,  however  necessary  th^  may  be  to  regulate,  do  not  ob- 
struct the  proper  energies  of  other  parts  of  the  same  natore. 
They  leave  us  to  be  actuated  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour,  in  consequence  of  regards  quite  distiQct  from  the 
peculiar  objects  which  they  may  themselves  i»esent  to  our  mind. 
— ^Th^  leave  us  t6  the  complex  feeling  of  admiration  and  lore 
which  we  experience  from  the  abstract  oonsideration  of  the  di- 
vine power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  manifested  in  His  genenl 
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works— Thej  leave  us  to  an  indirect  feeling  of  gratitude^  where  W9 
sympathise  with  our  feUow^creatures  whom  we  consider^  toge« 
ther  with  ourselves,  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  goodness— *They 
leave  us  to  the  exercise  of  all  those  theopathetic  afiections»  which 
are  excited  by  our  meditations  upon  the  goodness  of  God>  where* 
soever,  and  howsoever  it  may  have  communicated  happiness  to 
other  beings — ^They  leave  us  to  return  acts  of  beneficence  merely 
from  gratitude,  and  to  perform  acts  of  kindness  merely  from 
compassion.  To  the  original  and  direct  force  of  these  affisctions^ 
they  bring  an  additional  and  distinct  force  of  their  own.  But« 
because  man  is  designed  for  another  life,  his  attention  to  the  in^ 
terest  he  has  in  that  life  is  adapted  to  his  actual  situation  here ; 
and  because  the  interest  itself  is  so  very  precious,  the  attention 
he  pays  to  it  cannot  be  too  frequent  or  too  earnest 

In  conformity  to  the  principles  which  tliis  note  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  I  have,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  my  discourse,  not  merely 
explained  the  commands  of  Christianity,  but  examined  the  ten- 
dencies both  of  our  general  and  more  limited  aflections,  as  they 
can  be  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  oar  minds ;  and  1  have 
scarcely  touched  upon  future  rewards  till  the  conclusion  of  ray 
discourse.  The  thought  of  them,  at  this  moment,  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  soul— May  every  reader  sympathise  with  me 
in  that  impression,  and  receive  in  the  last  day  the  recompence  of 
the  just ! 

NoTB  104,  p.  410. 

The  duty  of  glorifying  God  haa  been  misrepresented  no  less 
than  the  duty,  which  we  considered  in  a  former  note,  of  acting 
from  the  expectation  of  reward.  I  will  therefore  lay  before  my 
readers  what  I  think  a  veiy  judicious  sUtement  of  it,  in  the  words 
of  Le  Clere,  translated  by  Mosheim  in  his  notes  upon  Cudworth : 
— "  Sacr»  Uterse  noonunquam  Deum  dkunt  ob  gloriam  soam 
agere  et  effuse  aliquid :  quod  non  ita  capi  debetf  ac  si  fims  ejus 
primarius  asset,  rerum  conditanun  admiiationem  et  laudes  sibi 
acquirere ;  nam  hoc  illud  est,  quod  inter  homines  gloriam  Dei 
vocant :  sed  hoc  sibi  volunt  sacri  scripiores,  Deum,  quum  finem 
suum  ob  oculos  habet  positum,  seu,  quod  idem  est,  accommodate 
ad  perfectiones  suas  agit,  necessario  admirationem  et  laudes  om- 
Bium  naturarura  inteUigentium>   quae   quidem  recte  utuntur 
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ivttone  sua,  sibi  comporure.  jQuin  etiam  Deua  homiiiibiis  Iaiid» 
et  gloriam  suam,  tanqaam  necessarium  officium,  impeiat ;  non 
ideo,  ac  si  laudibus  eorum  egeret^  aut  felicitas  ejus  aUenis  laudi* 
bu8  aogeri  posset,  sed  quo  homines  id  agant«  quod  ratio,  qua  ia- 
struxit  eos,  postulate  et  ista  ratione  ipsimet  beati  ac  felioes  eva- 
dant.  NuUus  enim  homo,  nulla  gens  versm  conaequi  potest 
felicitatemf  nisi  Deum  illis,  qui  debentur  ipsi,  honoribus  afficist : 
quod  quidem,  si  res  ita  posceret^  &cil^  ostcndi  posset  Igitur  ob 
gloriam  agere,  et  ideo  agere,  ut  bonitatis  divinae  alii  participes 
fiant,  duo  fines  sunt«  qui  nullo  modo  sibi  refragantur/* — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  689. 

After  many  interruptions  from  many  causes,  and  with  the 
obliging,  but  precarious^  and  irregular  aid  of  five  or  six  friends, 
When  they  were  at  leisure  to  write  what  1  dictated  to  thenij  or 
what  I  set  before  them,  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  labour, 
which  I  must  confess  has  been  more  irksome  to  me  than  any 
effort  I  ever  made  in  original  composition.  My  activity,  however, 
and  I  may  add,  my  patience,  were  supported  through  every  stage 
of  it,  by  the  desire  which  1  felt  to  place  before  my  readen  the 
decisions  of  the  most  approved  authors  on  the  most  useful  ques- 
tions 5  and  by  the  hope  which  I  entertained,  that  the  cariosity  of 
some,  and  the  industry  of  others,  might  be  excited  to  a  fuller 
perusal  of  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  Most  of 
those  authors  have,  indeed,  been  long  &miliar  to  me,  and  the 
coincidence  of  their  sentiments  with  those  of  each  other  and  with 
my  own,  was  so  frequent,  that  I  sometimes  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  I  should  omit,  than  what  I  should  pro* 
doce. 

From  the  celebrity  of  Elr.  Hume's  name,  the  depth  of  his  re- 
searches, the  acuteness  of  his  reasonings,  the  felkity  of  his  illos- 
trations,  the  captivating  beauties  of  his  style,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  heart,  a  suspicion  has  arisen,  that  his  opinions 
about  religion  are  very  widely  difFused  among  the  more  enlight- 
ened inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  With  peculiar  satis&ctioD, 
therefore,  I  have  endeavoured  ta  shew  incidentally,  from  the 
writings  of  Adam  Smith  *  and  Dugakl  Stewart,  that  on  the  qiies 

*  Having  frequently  quoted  Dr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
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tton  concerning  the  Being  of  a  God,  those  two  great  men  are 
neither  advocates  for  scepticism  with  their  illustrious  country- 
Sentiments,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Dr.  Hutton  allows  sympa- 
thy *'  to  be  a  principle,  and  to  have  been  successfully  employed 
as  such  in  the  formation  of  moral  sentiments,  though  he  doubts 
whether  it  be  a  first  principle,  endeavours  to  trace  it  up  to  those 
instinctive  passions  and  actions  which  cannot  be  farther  under- 
stood, and  describes  it  as  a  rational  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
proceeding  upon  conscious  principles.*' — Vol.  iii.  p.  852. 

Fur  the  fuller  confirmation  of  my  opinion  about  the  philoso- 
phers of  Scotland,  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Huttton*8 
Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  in  part  iii.  sec.  i. 
chap.  ii.  iii.  section  iv.  chap.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv. ;  and  to  Dr.  Ferguson's 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  part  ii.  chap.  ii. ;  and 
section  viii.  and  chap.  v.  section  iv.  "  where  piety  to  Almighty 
God  is  represented  as  a  modification  of  benevolence  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  first  and  the  highest  place."  The  writings  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  senior,  are  extensively  read  in  England,  and  do  credit 
to  the  ingenuity,  the  sensibility,  and  the  piety  of  the  author. 
Though  my  mind  was  vigorously  exercised,  rather  than  uhi- 
mately  convinced,  by  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Gregory,  junior, 
upon  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1  feel  great  respect  for  him  as  a 
very  acute  reasoner,  and  a  very  instructive  moralist.  Let  me 
add,  ly  vapohf,  that  the  style  in  his  Conspectus  MedicinsB  Theo- 
reticae  is  |)erspicuous  and  elegant. 

Among  the  Latin  compositions  which  have  come  forth  from 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  I 
have  seen  none  so  distinguished  by  the  best  efiects  of  early  prac- 
tice and  well-formed  taste,  so  accurate  in  the  choice  of  phraseo- 
logy, so  easy  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  so  harmoni- 
ous in  the  oidence  of  the  periods,  as  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
junior,  and  Professor  Dalziel. 

While  this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  1  heard  that  the  learned  Dr. 
White  had  published  Abdollatiph,  of  which  I  spoke  in  p.  563 ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dyer  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  that  the  names  of  Bishop  Butler, 
the  late  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Dr.  Bevcr,  the  Civilian,  Dr.  Nowel  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  the  late  Dr.  Nutchins  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Bandinel  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Cox  of  King's  College,  Mr.  Wishurt  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Peckard  of  Magdalen^  and  Mr.  Frend  of  Jesus,  ditto; 
Mr.  Burdon  and  the  late  Messrs.  Blackall  and  H.  Homer  of 
Emanuel ;  and  Sir  E.  Law,*  (now  Attorney  General),  should  have 
been  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  persons  who  in  my  lifetime  have 
done  honour  to  our  Universities.     After  all  my  efforts  to  do  jus- 

♦  Afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough. 
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man,  nor  sealoU  for  infidelity  with  the  later  philosophen  of 
Franoe*  On  the  contrary,  they  distinguish,  as  Mr.  Hume  rarely 
does,  between  the  sober  advances  of  Theologians  in  the  broad 
and  beaten  road  of  common  sense,  and  their  hasty  strides  in  the 
obscure  and  winding  bye-paths  of  Metaphysics.  They  separate, 
as  the  FVench  Philosophers  seldom  do,  supersition,  which  must 
enfeeble  and  debase  the  mind,  from  religion,  which  ought  to  in* 
vigorate  and  exalt  it.  They  seem  to  consider  the  belief  of  a 
Deity,  not  only  as  warranted  in  its  proofs  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  as  favourable  in  its  effects  to  the  happiness  and  moral 
improvement  of  mankind.  They  assign  to  tbebm,  not  only  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  the  energy  of  a  sentiment,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  a  principle,  lliey  admit,  not  only  the  capacity 
of  the  human  understanding  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  God  from 
his  works,  but  the  propensity  of  the  human  heart  to  view  him  as 
the  Governor  and  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to 
do  him  homage  by  acts  of  reverential  and  grateful  adoration,  to 
look  upon  his  will  as  a  rule  of  action,  to  feel  in  his  displeasure 
an  object  of  most  alarming,  but  salutary  fear,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  hb  fiivour,  as  animating  our  strongest  afiections  and 
noblest  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  As  to  the  works  of  Dr. 
Held,  they,  I  suppose,  like  those  of  Dr.  Beattie,  are  more  gene- 
rally known  in  this  country,  than  Smith's  ''  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,"  or  Stewart's  ''  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  and  I  am  sure  that  the  greater  part  of  my  readers 
have  long  anticipated  me  in  any  testimony  which  I  might  be 


ticc  to  my  contemporaries,  I  must  say  of  my  catak)gue  of  our 
academical  worthies,  what  Fabricius  said  upon  another  ooocar 
sion :  "  Plures  aliorum  industria  facile  adjicieC'^B.  Graec.  volJ. 
p.  503,  edit.  Harles. 

I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  learned  reader,  fbr  not  having 
stated,  in  p,  503,  that  the  military  services  of  Socrates,  for  which 
I  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  D.  Laertius,  are  controverted  bf 
Athenaeus,  in  chapter  xiv.  and  xv.  of  book  v.  But  the  futility 
and  injustice  of  Athenaeus's  objections  will  be  obvious  to  anj 
one  who  reads  the  notes  of  Menagius  and  Casaubon,  upon  sec* 
tions  82  and  23,  liber  ii.  of  D.  Ls^rt.  and  Caiaubon*8  animad- 
versions upon  Atheneus,  liber  v.  chap.  xv.  where  the  subject  is 
professedly  and  largely  discussed. 
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disposed  to  pay,  to  their  ingenuity^  or  their  liberality,  or  their 
piety. 

For  the  use  which  1  have  made  of  some  authors,  who  are 
generally  and  perhaps  justly  believed  not  to  look  with  a  very 
fiivourable  eye  on  the  evidences  of  revelation,  no  apology  can 
be  necessary  to  the  dispassionate,  and  to  the  uncandid  none 
would  be  satisfactory.  They  who  speak  truth,  howsoever  disco- 
vered, have  a  right  to  be  heard — they  who  assist  others  in  disco* 
vering  it,  have  the  yet  higher  claim  to  be  applauded ;  and  surely* 
upon  the  propriety  of  any  practice  recommended  by  reason,  as 
well  as  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  supposed 
Deists  is  not  less  weighty  among  the  impartial,  nor  less  accept- 
able to  the  serious,  than  that  of  professed  Christians.  Passion, 
I  am  afraid,  influences  speculation  as  well  as  conduct,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  prejudices  are  transferred  from  persons  to 
things  i  that  discussion  assumes  the  fierceness  and  the  obstinacy 
of  altercation  }  and  that  victory  is  pursued  as  more  precious 
than  truth.  Such  must  ever  be  the  case,  while  the  infinnity  or 
the  malignity  of  men  is  permitted  to  turn  their  thoughts  so 
eagerly,  and  to  fix  them  so  stiffly,  on  the  points  in  which  they 
difier —  1  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  object  I  had  in  view  was 
such  as  naturally  led  my  attention  towards  a  variety  of  topics* 
upon  which  the  wiser  and  the  greater  part  of  the  authors  to 
whom  I  had  recourse  were  fortunate  enough  to  agree. 

1  disdain  to  avert  any  imputation  of  pedantry,  which  the  illi- 
terate or  the  petulant  may  throw  upon  the  passages  which  I 
have  occasionally  introduced  from  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Conscious  1  am  not  of  any  unbecoming  arrogance,  in  acknow- 
ledging that  much  of  my  time  has  been  employed  in  the  perusal 
of  their  works;  and  for  the  application  of  their  opinions  to  a 
subject  which  is  eminently  interesting,  I  will  assign  a  reason,  the 
validity  of  which  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  the  wise  and  good  t 
"  Td  rUr  rpea/Svrepwv  lirij^cipif^ara,  rovs  fiky  dpyovs  kqI  ofwut 
clor  dyairavcc  Koi  drawifAwXjfwif  roU  h^  ^iXori^ois  Kal  ^cXoXityocf , 
^PX^  €ybibti<rir  oiKtlar  koa  r6\fuiy  ciri  to  Stirtiv  koI  dyixyt^ty 
r^y  dXiyOccay.'*— Plut.  Sympos.  vol.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  694i  edit.  Xylan. 

So  far  as  the  merit  of  mere  expression  is  concerned,  in  the 
numerous  and  ample  quotations  which  occur  in  these  Notes, 
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Bensible  as  I  am  of  the  excellence  of  other  writera,  and  .of  my 
own  defects,  I  rejoice  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Callimachiis, 
fAvBos  b'  ohK  ifios,  dXX'  irip^y." 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  sheltered  from  responsibility  for  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  because  I  have  not  ventured  explicitly, 
or  by  implication,  to  approve  of  any  passage  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  likely,  either  to  elucidate  some  important  doctrine,  or 
to  enforce  some  necessary  duty.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
both  in  my  own  Discourse,  and  in  the  Notes  to  it,  I  disckim  all 
intention  of  amusing  the  reader  with  unsubstantial  refinements 
and  unprofitable  novelties.  Yet,  if  my  own  opinions,  or  the 
ailments  1  have  employed  to  justify  them  from  other  writers, 
should  answer  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  directed ; 
if  they  should  throw  any  light  upon  the  connection  which  sub- 
sets between  sound  morality  and  pure  religion ;  if  they  should 
facilitate  the  progress  of  any  one  human  being  in  wisdom  with- 
out casuistry,  benevolence  without  singularity,  and  piety  with- 
out superstition,  1  shall  confidently  affirm,  with  Jeremy  Taylor, 
that  "  no  man  ought  to  be  offended  because  a  Sermon,"  or  even 
Notes  upon  a  Sermon,  "  are  not  like  curious  enquiries  after  new 
nothings,  but  pursuances  of  old  truths/*— See  Epistle  Dedica- 
tory to  Taylor's  Discourses. 

For  the  passages  which  occasionally  allude  to  general  politics, 
as  connected  with  morality  and  religion,  my  apology  shall  be 
ofiered  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple : 

**  Under  favour  of  those  who  would  pass  for  wits  in  oiu*  age, 
by  saying  things  which  David  tells  us  the  fool  said  in  his ;  and 
set  up  with  bringing  those  wares  to  market  which,  God  knowsv 
have  been  always  in  the  world,  though  kept  up  in  comers,  be- 
cause they  used  to  mark  their  owners,  in  former  ages,  with  the 
names  of  buffoons,  profane  or  impudent  men,  who  deride  all 
form  and  order,  as  well  as  piety  and  truth,  and  under  the  notion 
of  fopperies,  endeavour  to  dissolve  the  very  bonds  of  all  dvil 
society,  though  by  the  fiivour  and  protection  thereof  they  them- 
selves enjoy  so  much  greater  proportions  of  wealth  and  of  plea- 
sures than  would  fall  to  their  share  if  all  lay  in  common,  as  they 
seem  to  design  (for  then  such  possessions  wo^ld  belong  of  right 
to   the  strongest  and  bravest  amongst  us) ;  under  favour  of 
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such  men  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  at  one  time  or  other,  by 
all  who  shall  try,  that,  whilst  human  nature  continues  what  it 
is,  the  same  orders  in  state,  the  same  discipline  in  armies,  the 
same  reverence  for  things  sacred,  and  respect  of  all  civil  institu- 
tions, the  same  virtues  and  dispositions  of  princes  or  magistrates, 
derived  by  interest  or  imitation  into  the  customs  and  liumours  of 
the  people,  will  ever  have  the  same  effects  upon  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  all  governments,  and  upon  the  honour  and  autho- 
rity of  those  that  rule,  as  well  as  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
those  that  obey.*' — Preface  to  Observations  upon  the  United 
Provinces. 


*«*  The  referring  figure  was  Inadvertently  omitted  at  the  word  tfja^mfM^ 
on  the  Spital  Sermon,  p.  366.    The  note  will  be  found  in  p.  496. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 


J.  B.  Nichols,  <6,  Farliament-etreet. 
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1    MACCABEES^  Hi.  21. 

W^fig^^for  our  lives  and  our  knot. 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Judas^  a  distin* 
guished  leader  of  the  Jews,  to  his  countrymen, 
when  the  Syrians,  leagued  with  the  Samaritans, 
were  preparing  to  oppress  them.  Their  cause  was 
just,  their  danger  was  imminent,  and  the  example 
of  their  valour  may,  I  should  hope,  be  without  im- 
propriety recommended  to  imitation,  even  before  a 
Christian  audience.  The  first  part,  then,  of  this 
discourse  will  be  employed  in  examining,  whether 
or  no,  the  principle  of  patriotism  be  warranted  by  the 
authority  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  second,  in  con- 
formity to  the  express  language  of  the  text,  will  be 
directed  to  such  topics  as  are  more  immediately 
suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  present  solemnity. 

That  to  love  our  country  ardently  is  an  amiable 
quality,  that  to  promote  the  interest  of  it  diligently 
is  a  meritorious  service,  and  that  to  die  in  the  de- 
fence of  it,  voluntarily,  is  a  noble  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity, are  truths  most  congenial  to  the  unde- 
bauched  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  supported  by 
the  unequivocal  concurrence,  and  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
and  of  all  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized. 
Propositions,  indeed,  collaterally  or  incidentally 
connected  with  those  truths,  like  many  other  ques- 
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tions  which  branch  out  from  the  wide  and  complex 
generality  of  ethics,  may  in  theory  have  often  been 
perplexed  by  intticate  subtilties,"  and  in  practice 
often  perverted  to  criminal  purposes.  Hence  the 
embellishments  of  rhetoric,  and  the  charms  of 
poetry,  have  been  injudiciously  or  corruptly  lavished 
upon  those  actions,  which,  under  the  specious  co- 
lour of  a  regard  for  our  country,  wound  the  purest 
feelings  of  humanity,  violate  the  plainest  dictates 
of  justice,  and  deform  the  goodly  works  of  our 
Creator  by  wild  desolation  and  merciless  carnage. 
But  the  calm  and  impartial  voice  of  reason  will 
ever  separate  the  claims  of  true  patriotism  from 
those  of  the  false,  by  an  appeal  to  principles  which 
unfold  the  real  duties,  and  ascertain  the  real  in- 
terests of  society  ;  and,  as  religion  itself  is  intended 
for  the  direction  and  the  benefit  of  rational  and 
social  beings,  we  may  safely  infer  that,  what  rea- 
son authorizes,  religion  does  not  forbid.  On  the 
contrary  supposition,  indeed,  we  should  let  loose 
upon  multitudes  the  same  disorders  which  the  un- 
limited and  unqualified  application  of  the  rule  for 
the  forgiveness  of  enemies  would  inevitably  bring 
upon  individuals.  The  interests  of  the  present  life 
would  not  only  be  severed  from  those  of  the  fixture, 
but  would  appear  wholly  incompatible  with  them ; 
the  analogy  which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  mo- 
ral world,  and  to  connect  obligation  with  our  expe- 
rience of  utility,  sympathy  with  our  perception  of 
pain  and  pleasure  in  other  men,  and  approbation 
or  disapprobation  with  our  sense  of  their  conduct, 
as  right  or  wrongs  would  be  obscured ;  the  aggre- 
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gate  of  moral  improvement  arising  from  the  various 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other  would  be 
diminished  ;  the  exercise  of  passive  courage,  as  it 
has  been  called,  would  become  not  merely  the  su- 
preme, but  almost  the  sole  duty  of  man ;  self-love, 
which  now  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  so 
many  social  virtues,  and  by  proper  culture  adds  so 
largely  to  the  stock  of  social  happiness,  would  be 
useless,  as  a  part  of  our  nature  co-operating  with 
benevolence  in  the  formation  of  our  social  charac- 
ter ;  self-defence  would  cease  to  be  vindicated  by 
the  plea  of  self-preservation  ;  the  weak  would  be 
delivered  over  as  a  prey  to  the  strong,  the  unoffend- 
ing to  the  tyrannical ;  and  nations  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  refined  would  be  exposed  to  the  fierce  and 
sudden  incursions  of  barbarous  hordes,  who  would 
in  a  moment  destroy  all  that  had  been  effected  by 
the  wisdom  and  the  labour  of  successive  ages,  mu- 
tilate every  monument  of  art,  and  efifice  every  ves- 
tige of  civilization  and  science. 

It  were  a  gross  affront,  then,  to  religion,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  such  a  mass 
of  evils;  to  thwart  the  suggestions  of  common 
sense ;  to  cramp  the  efforts  of  common  justice ; 
and  to  throw  down  every  security  for  that  national 
independence,  without  which  society  would  resem- 
ble a  state  of  nature,  and  might  relapse  into  it 
without  any  visible  increase  of  wretchedness  or 
degradation  to  our  species. 

Though  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  from 
their  peculiar  and  important  office,  and  the  first 
converts  to  it^  from  their  peculiar  and  trying  situa- 
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tion^  were  directed  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  their  Master,  still  their  attachment  to  that 
aiuse  was,  from  the  beginning,  perfectly  compa* 
tible  with  any  other  obligations  that  required  them 
to  make  a  similar  sacrifice  for  any  other  purpose, 
by  which  the  real  good  of  mankind  could  have 
been  promoted.  For  the  frequency,  and  for  the 
earnestness  of  those  directions  we  may  account,  by 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  the  primitive 
Christians  were  to  overcome,  and  the  extraordinary 
severities  which  they  were  to  undergo.  But  be- 
fore we  allow  the  inconsistency  of  such  directions 
with  the  general  duties  of  man  as  a  social  being,  it 
must  be  shown  that  any  interdict  against  those 
duties  was  ever  pronounced,  that  any  dispensation 
from  them  was  ever  offered,  or  even  any  disappro- 
bation of  them  was  ever  hinted,  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Roman  might  have  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
Caesar ;  the  Athenian  might  have  peaceably  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  the  servitude  of  Greece;  the 
Jew  might  have  employed  the  remains  of  civil 
power  in  his  own  country,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  yet  each  might  have  lived  a  faith- 
ful disciple  of  Jesus,  and  each  might  have  died  an 
heroic  martyr  for  the  honour  of  his  blessed  name. 
If  the  author  of  our  &ith,  when  arraigned  as 
Caesar  s  enemy  before  the  representative  of  Caesar, 
declined  all  discussion  upon  the  just  or  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  earthly  potentates,  and  declared  ^^  his 
own  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world** — if,  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  moral  answer  to  a  direct  political 
question,  he  shunned  all  dispute  upon  the  right  of 
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taxation,  and  ordered  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
^'  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar^s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's" — if  John^ 
his  immediate  precursor,  when  asked  by  his  hearers 
what  ^^  they  should  do  for  the  remission  of  sins,^ 
exhorted  the  publicans  not,  indeed,  to  throw  up 
their  office,  but  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  and  ''  ex- 
act no  more  than  that  which  was  appointed  to 
them  ;**  and  instructed  the  soldiers  not  to  cast  away 
their  arms,  nor  to  murmur  against  their  leaders, 
but  ^'  to  do  no  violence,  to  accuse  no  man  felsely,** 
and  "  to  be  content  with  their  wages'* — if  his  im- 
mediate followers,  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter,  incul- 
cated civil  obedience  from  motives  not  only  of 
prudence  but  of  conscience,  and  founded  civil 
authority  not  only  upon  the  command  of  God  but 
upon  usefulness  to  mankind,  which  very  usefulness 
is  always  the  effect  of  causes  adapted  to  that  very 
purpose  by  the  will  of  God — if  they  told  us  that 
^^  magistrates  were  ordained  not  only  for  a  terror  to 
evil  works,**  which  endanger  and  disgrace  society, 
but  "  for  the  praise  of  those  who  by  doing  well** 
uphold  and  adorn  it — if  Saint  Paul  recommends 
*^  intercessions,  prayers,  and  giving  of  thanks  to  be 
made  for  kings  and  all*'  subordinate  governors,  for 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  end  of  ^^  lead* 
ing  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty** — if  Saint  Peter  advises  us  not  only  **  to 
fear  God,  and  to  love  the  brotherhood,"  but  "  to 
honour  the  king" — if  all  these  social  virtues,  as  the 
means  of  social  happiness,  were  not  only  practica- 
ble, and  therefore  obligatory,  under  a  pagan  magis* 
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tracy,  but  more  practicable^  and  therefore  more  obli- 
gatory in  a  Christian  state,  sm'ely  it  were  the  hardi- 
ness of  misr^resentation,  rather  than  the  dexterity 
of  sophistry,  to  maintain  that  Christ,  or  John,  or 
Peter  or  Paul,  considered  their  followers  as  having 
no  personal  interest  in  the  tranquillity  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  communities  to  which  they  belonged ; 
as  bounden  by  no  personal  ties  to  act,  and  even  to 
suffer  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  those  commu- 
nities ;  as  feeling  no  regard  for  the  comforts,  for  the 
property,  and  for  the  lives  of  those  very  beings 
who  had  been  described  to  them  as  the  objects  of 
their  personal  love  and  personal  services,  under  the 
endearing  and  sacred  relation  of  neighbours.  When 
our  blessed  Lord,  who  "  might  have  prayed  his 
father  to  send  legions  of  "  angels  to  succour  him," 
set  an  example  of  submission  to  established  judica* 
tures,  and  underwent  an  ignominious  punishment 
upon  the  cross ;  and  when  his  disciples  endured, 
and  encouraged  others  to  endure,  persecution,  they, 
in  these  very  instances,  sustained  the  part  of  good 
patriots ;  for  they  employed  their  own  patience  and 
constancy,  and  those  of  other  men,  for  instruments, 
which  not  only  evinced  the  truth  and  efficacy  of 
religion,  but  preserved,  too,  the  peace  and  the  order 
of  society:  they  forbad  to  Christians  the  use  of 
resistance  under  the  plea  of  performing  duties  which 
might  be  sincerely  and  completely  performed  with- 
out it ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  left  it  with  the 
judgment,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  with  the  con- 
science of  men,  to  settle  the  right  to  resist,  npon 
other  subjects,  and  under  other  circumstances,  which 
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had  DO  connection  whatsoever  with  the  belief  or  the 
propagation  of  the  Grospel. 

If  the  extraordinary  dispensations  of  the  Deity 
were  at  variance  with  the  ordinary,  their  usefulness 
would  be  less  visible,  and  of  course  the  evidence  for 
them  would  be  less  credible.  But  the  blessings  of 
Revelation,  we  should  remember,  though  conferred 
by  such  a  being  as  God,  are  yet  adapted  to  such  a 
being  as  man.  They  are  meant  to  improve  human 
nature  progressively,  not  to  change  it  suddenly  and 
totally;  to  correct,  not  destroy,  the  influence  of 
national  opinions,  customs,  and  institutions  ;  to  mi- 
tigate, not  annihilate,  physical  evils ;  and  to  forward 
their  proper  uses,  as  furnishing  opportunities  for 
moral  good,  among  creatures  whose  industry,  pa« 
tience,  fortitude,  and  benevolence,  are  to  be  exercised 
in  a  state  of  moral  discipline.  They  are  designed 
not  to  answer  any  curious  questions, "  why  we  were 
not  placed  in  a  situation  where  we  should  have  no 
need  of  harsh  and  turbulent  passions,**  *  but  to  point 
out  the  real  ^  purposes  for  which  those  passions 
were  given  us,**  while  they  are  under  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  religion,  and  to  interest  our  hopes  and 
fears  in  attaining  that  limited  degree  of  excdlence 
which  our  actual  condition  admits,  and  our  actual 
duty,  therefore,  requires.  Thus  considered,  the  love 
of  our  country,  as  inciting  us  to  repel  injuries  and 
to  fight  for  our  lives  and  our  laws,  is  one  among 
many  other  virtues  which  meliorate  that  condition, 
and  constitute  that  duty  ;  and  if  it  necessarily  forms 

*  See  BuUer's  Ninth  Sermon. 
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a  part  of  natural  religion,  we  may  presume  tliat 
some  place  is  assigned  to  it  even  in  revealed. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  upon  the  important  subject  of  patriot- 
ism has  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  one 
writer,  who  was  the  secret  enemy,  and  by  another 
who  was  the  professed  advocate  of  the  gospel ;  and 
as  both  of  them  have  acquired  no  common  share  of 
popularity  by  the  plausibility  of  their  arguments^ 
and  the  elegance  of  their  style,  it  cannot  be  impro* 
per,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  examine  their 
showy  and  delusive  sophisms. 

Now  one  of  them  exults  in  the  discovery  that, 
while  Christianity  sets  up  the  highest  pretensions 
to  a  perfect  code  of  ethics,  it  omits  not  only  the 
praise,  but  the  very  mention  of  patriotism ;  and 
from  this  omission,  which  first  is  broadly  assumed 
as  a  fact,  and  then  is  petulantly  sneered  at  as  an 
imperfection,  the  objector  would  induce  us  to  doubt 
the  divinity  of  its  original:  for  patriotism,  it  is 
granted  alike  by  the  infidel  and  the  believer,  is  ne- 
cessary, always  to  the  well  being,  and  sometimes  to 
the  existence  of  society  ;  and  therefore  the  infidel 
may  justly  triumph  over  the  credulity  and  incon* 
sistency  of  the  believer,  when  the  one  opposes  and 
the  other  defends  a  religion  which  is  silent,  and  by 
silence  inefficient,  upon  a  practice  so  essential  to 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  The  other  writer 
expatiates  upon  the  same  fact  as  a  singularity,  but  not 
asadefect;  and  from  premises  which  he  partly  holds  in 
common  with  his  precursor  in  the  bye-pathsof  paradox, 
he  draws  a  conclusion  quite  opposite :  that^  because 
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the  founder  of  Christianity  did  not  inculcate  patriot- 
ism^ his  religion  thus  far  contains  one  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  descended  from  heaven :  for  it  dis- 
dains to  make  the  prejudices  of  men  the  instrument 
of  their  faith ;  it  overlooks,  and  by  overlooking  dis- 
countenances, what  false  religions  have  expressly 
noticed,  and  earnestly  encouraged;  and  by  these 
means  it  would  eventually  increase  the  sum  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity  among  the  sincere  and  consistent 
followers  of  Christ. 

But,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  former  writer 
will  be  completely  refuted  by  considering  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  binds  us  to  universal  benevolence, 
must  include  patriotism  as  a  part ;  for  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  good  must  ever  be  co-extensive  with  the 
power  of  doing  it ;  and  therefore  to  act  for  the  be^ 
ne6t  of  many  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  is  the 
office  of  a  Christian,  no  less  than  to  act  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  a  few. 

Thus  far,  while  we  agree  with  one  of  the  writers 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  about  the  solid  advantages 
of  true  patriotism,  we  can  at  the  same  time  protect 
our  holy  religion  from  the  charge  of  not  having  re* 
commended  it ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  while  we  equally 
agree  with  the  other  writer  on  the  mischievous 
tendencies  of  false  patriotism,  we  shall  not  rest  our 
defence  of  revelation  upon  the  fantastic  and  hardj 
presumption,  that  because  Christ  was  silent  about 
the  false,  he  consequently  was  indifferent  about  the 
true.  One  distinction,  I  am  aware,  pervades  the 
whole  controversy ;  and  since  it  is  very  pertinent,  as 
well  as  very  intelligible,  I  shall  now  lay  it  before 
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yon.  If  by  silence  be  meant  the  absence  of  ex- 
press, or,  as  dialecticians  would  say,  formal  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  we  accede  to  the  statement 
as  it  respects  both  kinds  of  patriotism.  Bat  if  the 
word  be  employed  to  mean  implicit  or  virtual  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  we  oppose  the  state- 
ment as  it  concerns  both.  For  under  certain  cir^ 
cumstances,  which  the  course  of  human  aflairs  fre- 
quently realizes,  the  virtues  which  Christ  enjoins, 
have  in  themselves  the  essential  merit  of  true  pa^ 
triotism,  and  the  vices  which  he  forbids,  contain  in 
themselves  the  essential  malignity  of  that  which  is 
false. 

The  error  of  the  ingenious  person  whose  opinions 
I  am  now  going  to  examine,  is  perhaps  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  an  osteti- 
tatious  eagerness  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel ;  and 
therefore  in  the  very  threshold  of  that  examination 
I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  whole 
difficulty  which  he  has  started  may  be  solved  by 
distinguishing  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  ap- 
plication of  terms,  and  between  the  use  and  abuse 
of  principles. 

If  patriotism  mean  that  well  directed  and  well* 
measured  love  of  our  country  which  induces  us  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  it,  both  in  preference  to  pri^ 
vate  advantage  and  in  subordination  to.  general 
good,  we  maintain  that  his  assumption  is  false;  we 
reject  the  aid  which  is  offered  to  our  cause  by  his 
inference  from  it,  and  we  assert  that  in  conformity 
to  those  restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  the 
higher  considerations  of  that  general  good,  patriot- 
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ism,  SO  far  from  being  virtually  prohibited  by  our 
heavenly  Master,  is  substantially  enjoiued.  But  if 
patriotism  be  really  and  solely,  as  our  panegyrist 
defines  it,  that  ''  which  commands  us  to  oppress  all 
countries,  in  order  to  advance  the  imaginary  pros- 
perity of  our  own ;  and  to  copy  the  mean  partiality 
of  an  English  parish  officer,  who  thinks  injustice 
and  cruelty  meritorious  when  they  are  useful  to  his 
village ;  **  in  this  sense  of  the  term  we  allow  that 
the  gospel  does  not,  either  in  reality  or  appearance, 
give  encouragement  to  such  patriotism,  and  we  as- 
sert, that  upon  one  and  the  same  ground  of  violated 
benevolence,  it  condemns  both  the  oflScer  who  serves 
his  village,  and  the  citizen  who  would  serve  his 
country  by  such  odious  means,  and  from  such  nar- 
row views.  We  contend,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  definition  is  imperfect  and  fallacious — im- 
perfect, because  it  does  not  discriminate  the  ima- 
ginary from  the  real  interests  of  our  country ;  and 
fallacious,  because  it  would  insinuate  that  the  real 
can  be  forwarded  only  by  the  same  injustice  and 
cruelty  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  we  are 
now  considering,  are  employed  to  promote  the  ima- 
ginary. Surely,  if  the  language  of  this  celebrated 
definition  be  correct,  we  may,  as  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, aflfirm  with  equal  propriety,  that  "  hu- 
mility,"* which,  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind 
is  praiseworthy,  ^^  should  be  called  meanness ;  that 
generosity  should  be  called  profusion ; "  that  all 
other  actions  supposed  by  the  same  consent,  to  be 

*  See  Dr.  Maclaine's  Letter  to  Soame  Jenyns,  p.  183. 
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in  alliance  with  virtue^  whensoever  they  are  not 
carried  to  pernicious  excess,  and  when  they  are  not 
prompted  by  unworthy  motives,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  similar  to  mictions  which  are  so  carried  and 
so  prompted ;  that  all  philosophy  when  it  professes 
to  separate  the  excess  from  the  mean,  deludes  us ; 
and  that'all  language  when  it  supplied  terms  for  the 
marks  of  that  separation  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
lusion. 

What  then  is  the  result  7  If  there  be  a  genuine 
and  salutary  patriotism,  the  gospel  has  in  effect  re- 
cognised and  approved  it.  If  there  be  a  spurious 
and  dangerous  patriotism,  the  same  gospel  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  favours  it.  But  that  there  is 
such  a  spurious,  and  that  there  also  is  such  a  ge- 
nuine patriotism,  we  readily  admit;  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  one,  and  the  obligation  to  shun  it,  are 
equally  intelligible  with  the  properties  of  the  other, 
and  the  obligation  to  practise  it,  we  strenuously 
maintain ;  and  we  trust,  moreover,  firmly,  that  by 
an  accurate  use  o(  words,  and  by  a  dispassionate 
attention  to  things,  as  the  objects  of  those  words, 
we  shall  be  able  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  our  holy 
Master  against  the  scoffs  of  the  unbeliever  and  the 
misconceptions  of  the  visionary. 

Harsh,  indeed,  &s  I  have  often  thought,  when 
communing  with  my  own  heart,  and  often  lamented, 
when  I  have  been  instructing  you,tny  brethren,  who 
are  committed  to  my  charge — very  harsh  and  very 
unfair  is  the  treatment  which  revelation  has  expe- 
rienced in  the  doctrines  whieh  it  propounds  for  our 
belief,  and  in  the  rules  which  it  prescribes  for  our 
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conduct.  Those  doctrines,  though  few  and  simple, 
have  been  multiplied  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  its 
followers,  and  encumbered  with  dark  and  mystical 
interpretations,  which,  under  the  venerable,  the 
usurped,  the  prostituted  name  of  orthodoxy,  have 
confounded  the  judgment,  and  enflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  the  christian  world.  Those  rules,  however 
agreeable  to  the  common  sense,  and  however  con- 
ducive to  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  have 
been  distorted  by  ingenious  sophistry,  by  monastic 
gloominess,  or  by  frantic  enthusiasm ;  and  instead 
of  making  us  ^^  wise  unto  salvation,**  they  have 
sometimes  degenerated  into  frivolous  and  unprofit- 
able austerities,  and  sometimes  been  pleaded  in  vin- 
dication of  the  most  desperate  outrages.  For  pur- 
poses of  superstition,  or  fanaticism  ;  for  the  support 
of  metaphysical  reveries,  or  the  disguise  of  spiritual 
domination,  the  believer  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  for  the  truth  of  dogmas 
which  they  in  reality  never  taught,  or  the  necessity 
of  observances  which  they  never  imposed.  The  un- 
believer craftily  admits  the  propriety  of  the  appeal, 
and  then  charges  upon  the  Christian  law  those  ab- 
surdities which  exist  only  in  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits, or  arbitrary  practises,  of  Christian  interpreters. 
But  "  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  will  ever 
be  justified  of  her  children,**  and  this  too,  effectually 
and  eminently,  in  the  question  which  we  are  now 
discussing. 

If  valour,  as  an  instrument  of  patriotism,  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  too  often  has  been,  to  carry  into  effect 

2t2 
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those  violences,*  which  distract  the  world  with 
bloodshed  ann  **  devastation  ;'^  if  it  be  nsed  ^'  as  an 
engine*  by  which  the  strong  plunder  the  weak, 
the  proud  trample  upon  the  humble,  and  the  guilty 
oppress  the  innocent  ;**  doubtless,  in  the  view  of 
religion,  no  less  than  of  reason,  such  love  of  our 
country  impelling  us  to  the  use  of  such  an  engine, 
is  as  a  passion,  ^'  the  offspring  *  of  pride,  avarice, 
and  ambition :"  nnd,  as  a  habit,  it  is  equally  hateful 
in  the  eye  of  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Deity,  and 
of  every  considerate  and  virtuous  man.  TheChristian 
will  acknowledge  with  the  philosopher,  that  "  an 
army  of  victorious  warriors,  returning  triumphant 
on  this  vile  principle,  however  graced  with  the  flat- 
tering title  of  heroes,  and  ensigns  of  glory,  are  in 
truth  no  better  than  a  band  of  pubUc  robbers ;  or 
as  our  great  poet,  a  Christian  and  lover  of  mankind, 
finely  expresses  it, 

**  An  iropiouB  cre^ 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state. 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds  i  violaUng  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear.**t 

On  the  other  hand,  if  valour  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting unprovoked  and  destructive  injuries ;  '^  if 
it  be  as  requisite  to  repel  an  invader,  as  to  invade  a 
foe ;"  if  it  be  ever  "  necessary  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  christian  communities ;  if  it  enable  a 
christian  prince  to  oppose  the  assaults  and  devasta- 

*  See  pages  53  and  57,  of  Jenyns*s  View  of  the  internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

t  Brown  on  die  Cbaracteristics^  p.  339}  and  Milton's  Samp* 
son  Agonistes. 
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tions  of  a  licentious  usurper,**  if  it  be  ever  *'  employed 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed"  individuals,  ^'  or  oppressed 
nations,  not  from  the  mere  impulse  of  interest,  or 
thirst  of  fame,  but  from  a  generous  regard  to  pub- 
lic good,  then  active  courage  must  be  as  much  a 
moral  virtue  as  passive ;  it  is  blended  with  bene- 
volence, and  discovers  the  strength  of  that  very  di- 
vine principle,***  which  Christianity  has  repeatedly 
and  forcibly  recommended.  Thus,  too,  if  patriotism 
be,  as  men  of  sense  rightly  understand  it  to  be, 
^*  a  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  the  country  to  which 
we  belong;  and  where  the  most  numerous,  inti- 
mate, and  affecting  of  our  social  relations  are  formed 
and  cultivated  ;**'f*  then,  it  is  sound  as  a  principle ; 
then,  it  is  precise  as  a  term ;  then,  it  is  lovely  as  a 
quahty ;  then,  it  is  indispensable  even  as  a  duty ; 
for  it  connects  our  private  with  our  public  virtues ; 
it  leads  us  to  protect  immediately  our  governors  and 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  eventually  our  neighbours, 
our  friends,  our  venerable  parents,  and  our  beloved 
children.  All,  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
are  linked  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  inter- 
est ;  all,  as  men,  are  related  to  us  by  the  participar- 
tion  of  a  common  nature ;  all  are  objects  of  our 
moral  agency  by  the  authority  of  a  common  religion, 
and  by  oiu*  common  exertions  all  are  .to  be  defend- 
ed.    One  part  may  be  nobler  in  itself,  or  nearer  to 


*  See  Kenrick*8  Answer  to  S.  Jen3ms,  pp.  51,  65,  and  Mac- 
laine*s  Letters,  pp.  175,  177,  178. 

t  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  by  Dr.  Mac- 
laine,  p.  183. 
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us  in  oar  domestic  situations,  than  another;  but 
he  that  is  anxious  to  save  the  whole,  means  well  and 
acts  well  by  every  part,  be  it  more  or  less  distant, 
and  be  it  inclusive  of  more  or  fewer  objects. 

It  has  been  said,  ingeniously  perhaps,  though  in 
some  instances  rather  incautiously,  that  Christianity 
lays  down  no  rules,  as  the  religions  of  Numa,  of 
Mahomet,  or  Confucius  seem  to  provide  them,  for 
the  administration  of  public  affairs — that  it  con- 
tains no  specific  code  for  the  magistrate,  the  legis- 
lator, or  the  warrior ;  but  effects  all  its  peculiar  and 
salutary  purposes  by  the  authority  of  its  sanctions, 
and  the  influence  of  its  precepts,  over  the  hearts  ci 
individuals  only.  The  observation  is,  I  grant,  de- 
fensible, when  it  is  properly  understood ;  for,  let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  magistrates,  legislators,  and 
warriors,  as  such,  are  unconcerned  in  those  precepts 
here,  or  in  those  sanctions  hereafter.  They,  too,  are 
individuals ;  they  are  endowed  with  moral  faculties ; 
they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  moral  probation ;  they 
are  invested  with  privileges  which  ever  must  be  ac- 
companied by  correspondent  and  commensurate 
duties  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  remember  that 
the  observance  and  breach  of  those  duties  are  sub- 
jects not  only  of  applause  or  censure  from  man,  but 
of  reward  or  punishment  from  God. 

That  Christianity  does  not  directly  prescribe  any 
rules  for  worldly  policy,  is  indeed  a  circumstance 
which  might  lead  us  to  some  important  reflections 
on  the  consistency  of  such  conduct  in  its  author, 
with  the  peremptory  and  explicit  pretensions  of  his 
religion  to  be  calculated  for  the  universal  benefit  of 
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mankind.  But  if  governors  were  actuated  by  the 
same  benevolent  spirit  which  Christianity  was  meant 
to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  are 
appointed  to  govern — if  justice  and  mercy,  which 
are  recommended  to  all  the  followers  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  without  regard  to  the  infinitely  varied 
and  continually  changing  distinctions  of  climate, 
custom,  laws,  rank,  and  fortune,  and  the  obligations 
to  which  are  modified,  but  not  suspended,  by  such 
distinctions,  really  pervaded  the  whole  of  a  commu- 
nity, every  corruption  would  be  purified ;  every 
abuse  would  be  corrected  ;  every  violence  would  be 
averted;  and  the  blessings  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate life  would  be  more  widely  diffused,  and  more 
permamently  secured.  The  honest  magistrate,  the 
wise  legislator,  the  brave  warrior,  and  the  upright 
patriot  might,  each  in  his  own  province,  claim  to 
himself  the  appellation  of  a  good  Christian.  In 
serving  mankind  he  might  deliberately  obey  God, 
and  while  he  increases  his  fame  he  might  save  his 
soul. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  ob- 
jections of  infidelity,  if  well  founded,  have  scarcely 
been  pushed  to  a  proper  extent  on  the  subject  now 
before  us.  They  who  have  been  actively  employed 
in  censuring  the  Mosaic  economy,  seem  to  have 
usually  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  deca- 
logue, in  which,  as  all  parties  appear  to  agree,  is 
compressed  the  substance  of  the  Jewish  law.  Yet, 
the  absence  of  patriotism  from  that  series  of  com* 
mands  and  prohibitions,  has  never  given  rise  to  any 
specific  objections  founded  on  such  absence,  against 
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the  wisdom,  or  the  virtue,  or  even  the  extraordinary 
claims  of  Moses.  The  practice  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves  is  also  a  clear,  prominent,  and  decisive  proof 
that,  in  the  decalogue,  they  were  not  sagacious 
enough  to  discern,  as  others  have  done  in  the  gos- 
pel, any  implied  interdict  against  the  love  of  our 
country. 

In  various  periods  of  the  Jewish  history  do  we 
not  read  of  valiant  judges,  captains,  and  kings, 
who  repelled  the  incursions  of  neighbouring  states, 
barbarous  in  manners,  ferocious   in  spirit^  and  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  odious  overt^icts  of  plunder  and 
devastation  ?    Was  it  not  the  love  of  their  country 
which  prompted    Sampson,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  to  crush  the  Philistines  assembled  in  tbe 
temple  of  their  idol,  and  excited  David  to  go  fortb, 
without  staff  or  sword,  against  a  champion  gigantic 
in  stature,  bold  from  conscious  strength,  and  trained 
from  his  youth  upwards,  in  the  use  of  arms  ?    Did 
not  Nehemiah  thns   address    the    rulers,  and  tbe 
nobles,  and  the  rest  of  the   people,  '^  Be  not  ye 
afraid  of   your  adversaries ;    remember  the  Lord 
which  is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for  your  bre- 
thren, your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  your  wives 
and  your  houses  :  ^  and  in  this  generous   call  upon 
the  bravery  of  his  associates,  are  not  public  mingled 
with   private  considerations  ?    the  interests  of  the 
state  with  the  safety  of  families  ?  the  impulses  of 
patriotism  with  the  instincts  of  nature  ?    Did  not 
Judas  say  to  the  men  who  were  with  him,  '^  Fear 
ye  not  their  multitude.   Remember  how  our  fathers 
were  delivered  in  the  Red  Sea,  when  Pharaoh  par- 
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sued  them  with  an  anny.  Now,  therefore,  let  us 
cry  unto  heaven,  and  rememher  the  covenant  of  our 
fathers,  and  destroy  this  host  before  our  iace  this 
day." 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  "  when  the  battle 
was  begun,  and  the  cry  of  the  dty  went  up  to 
heaven  with  trumpets  and  a  great  sound,**  did  not 
the  same  patriot  call  aloud  unto  his  host,  ^  Fight 
this  day  for  our  brethren  ?  ** 

Who  can  read  without  admiration  and  sympathy 
the  heroic  and  pious  words  of  Eleazer ;  when  bowed 
down  with  age,  and  preparing  to  undergo  a  cruel 
death  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen,  he  thus  ex- 
claims, ^^  I  will  show  myself  such  a  man  as  mine 
age  requireth,  and  leave  a  notable  example  to  such 
as  be  young,  to  die  willingly  and  courageously  for 
the  honourable  and  holy  laws."  "  Thus,**  says  the 
sacred  historian,  ^^this  man  died,  leaving- his  death 
for  an  example  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial 
of  virtue,  not  only  unto  young  men,  but  to  all  his 
nation.** 

Again,  in  the  chapter  whence  my  text  is  taken, 
when  the  forces  of  Samaria  and  Syria  were  collect- 
ed against  the  Jews,  and  when,  "  being  so  few, 
they  doubted  how  they  should  be  able  to  fight 
against  a  multitude  so  great  and  so  strong,**  did 
not  their  leader  thus  dispel  their  fears,  and  rouse  at 
once  their  piety  and  their  patriotism  ?  "  The  vic- 
tory of  a  battle  standeth  not  in  the  multitude  of  an 
host ;  but  strength  cometh  from  heaven.  They 
come  against  us  in  much  pride  and  iniquity,  to  de- 
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stroy  U8  and  our  wives  and  children,  and  to  spoil 
US  ;  but  we  fight  for  our  lives  and  onr  laws.** 

The  Jews,  it  is  apparent,  were  not  conscious  of 
disobeying  the  decalogue,  in  its  matter  or  its  spirit, 
when  they  fought  for  their  country;  and  yet  the 
decalogue  contains  no  instruction  for  them  so  to 
fight.  Where  then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  penetration^ 
or  rather  where  is  the  fairness  of  those  writers,  who, 
while  they  cavil  at  the  omission  of  patriotism  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  silent  as  to  that  omission  in 
the  laws  of  Moses,  announced  as  those  laws  were, 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  containing,  one 
would  imagine,  the  most  important  duties  which 
the  Jews  were  required  to  perform  ?  Where,  again, 
is  the  impartiality  of  a  noble  writer,  who,  when 
speaking  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  tells  ns 
^  that  under  it  the  virtue  of  patriotism  had  iUas- 
trious  examples ;  that  in  some  manner  it  was  re- 
commended to  us  as  honourable,  and  worthy  of 
our  imitation :  that  Saul  himself,  as  ill  a  prince  as 
he  is  represented,  appears  both  living  and  dying,  to 
have  been  respected  and  praised  for  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  :**  *  but,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  exchanges  statement 
for  sarcasm ;  finds  only  one  solitary  instance  of  at- 
tention to,  what  he  calls,  ^  heroic  virtue ;  **  degrada 
the  value  of  that  one  by  a  sneer  at  a  single  word ; 
overlooks  the  proper  import  of  that  word,*f'  as  con- 

*  See  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the  conclusion  of  Part  the 
Second  of  his  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour. 
t  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  note>  in  which  he  hath  produced 
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hected  with  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  and  pro* 
bably  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  very  term  which 
is  alone  applicable  to  his  contemptuous  and  insi- 
dious concession. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument  on  the  decalogue* 
If  it  be  said  that  Christianity  professes  to  be  a 
more  perfect  system  of  morality,  we  answer  that 
such  perfection  is  supposed  to  consist,  not  pe- 
culiarly in  the  instructions  which  it  gives  even  im- 
plicitly for  the  love  of  our  country;  but  in  the 
precepts  it  contains  for  that  general  benevolence  to 
our  species,  in  all  their  moral  and  all  their  social 
relations,  which  by  fair  construction  must  include, 
and  which  in  practice  does  include,  such  love.  We 
add,  too,  that  upon  comparing  the  different  situa- 
tions of  the  two  lawgivers,  and  the  different  charac- 
ters of  their  laws,  we  should  be  naturally  led  to 
expect  some  exhortations  to  patriotism  in  a  re- 
ligion which,  like  that  of  Moses,  professedly  inter- 
mingled political  with  religious  regulations;  which 
was  ushered  in  with  preparations  not  only  for  pre- 
serving, but  founding  a  government,  and  which  was 
intended,  avowedly,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one 
people,  rather  than  in  a  religion  which,  like  that  of 
Christ,  was  totally  unconnected  in  its  origin,  and 
its  progress  too,  with  politics ;  which  is  equally  de- 

the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  chap.  v.  verse  7,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  I  diflPer  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  his  representation 
of  the  word  peradventure^  and  in  the  sense  affixed  by  him  to 
the  Greek  term,  which  is  translated  a  good  man.  At  some  fu- 
ture time  I  hope  to  publish  my  refutation  of  his  Lordship's 
criticism. 
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signed  for  the  nse  of  all  states,  as  well  as  of  all  pri- 
vate individuals,  wheresoever  it  is  known ;  which  is 
perfectly  silent  about  the  forms  of  all  government, 
be  they  regal  or  republican,  but  which,  through  the 
whole  of  its  moral  provisions,  has  an  equal  tenden- 
cy to  increase  and  to  perpetuate  the  best  possible 
effects  of  all  possible  forms.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
neither  Moses  nor  Christ  ever  censured  genuine 
patriotism ;  nor,  be  the  actual  conduct  of  Jews  or 
Christians  what  they  may,  did  they  ever  recommend 
the  fictitious. 

But  farther.  Has  it  ever  been  objected  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  author  of  it  has  upon  no  occasion 
explicitly  said,  ''love  thyself?"  Yet,  the  various 
duties  of  temperance,  chastity,  and  even  prudence, 
which  the  gospel  enjoins,  contain  the  virtues  which 
are  comprised  in  that  love ;  and  we  may  say  the 
same  patriotism,  as  implied  in  the  duty  of  uni- 
versal benevolence. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  enfoixed  the  second  and 
great  commandment,  ''  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  mark,  I  beseech  you,  how  correct 
and  how  comprehensive,  as  well  as  intelligible^  is 
the  import  of  this  injunction !  Our  Saviour  not 
only  recognizes  self  love  as  a  part  of  our  nature, 
and  under  some  circumstances  of  our  duty,  but  he 
makes  it  the  very  measure  of  our  love  to  our  neigh* 
hour.  Nay  farther,  in  the  explanation  which  is 
immediately  given  of  the  principle  upon  which  we 
are  to  love  our  neighbour,  he  virtually  inculcates  the 
love  of  our  countrymen  as  well  as  of  strangers.  A 
traveller  falls  among  thieves,  is  plundered  by  them. 
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and  is  left  wounded  on  the  spot.  He  is  seen  by  two 
of  his  countrymen  who  neglect  him,  and  by  one 
Samaritan  who  relieves  him.  If  the  conduct  of  his 
countrymen  heightens  the  merit  of  the  Samaritan, 
the  conduct  of  the  Samaritan  enhances  the  demerit 
of  his  countrymen,  and  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  both  these  points  their  characters  are 
contrasted.  In  the  christain  acceptation  of  the  word, 
both  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan  were  the  neighbours 
of  the  sufferer,  and  by  the  christain  rule  both  were 
obliged  to  relieve  him.  But  the  levite  and  the 
priest,  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  and  as  it  is  also 
designedly  suggested  to  us  by  the  story,  were  under  a 
stronger  obligation  to  afford  that  relief  than  the  Sa- 
maritan. They  were  bom  in  the  same  country; 
they  worshipped  in  the  same  temple ;  and  therefore 
their  guilt  in  neglecting  the  sufferer  was  greater 
than  would  have  been  the  guilt  of  the  Samaritan. 
Here  then  in  the  very  precept  which  directly  com- 
mands us  to  love  a  stranger,  we  have  an  implied 
and  forcible  direction  to  love  our  countrymen  more 
especially.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  universal  benevo- 
lence enjoined  by  Christianity,  when  judiciously 
and  consistently  explained,  will  always  be  found 
to  imply  the  good  of  our  country,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

I  have  elsewhere*  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
universal  good,  as  an  immediate  object,  is  per- 
haps far  too  extensive  for  the  efforts,  and  even  the 

*  In  my  Spital  Sermon^  and  the  notes  to  it.  Printed  In  this 
volume. 
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comprehension  of  any  one  moral  agent.    Why  tliei^ 
you  may  ask,  is  universal   benevolence   enjoined, 
and  how  can  universal  good  be  promoted?     My 
brethren  I    the  one  is  enjoined,  because  the  other 
can  be  promoted  by  the  active  and  sincere  appli-- 
cation  of  the  principle  to  all  the  objects  of  our 
moral  agency,  infinitely  diversified  as  they  are,  in 
number  and  in  magnitude ;  because  the  very  cuL- 
tivation  of  the  (H*inciple  has  a'  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  a  virtuous  disposition,  and  because  that  dts* 
position  win  lead  us  to  act  according  to  our  dif* 
ferent  powers  and  different  duties,  and  sufficient  op* 
portunities  for  acting  may  arise   in  our  different 
situations.    To  &x  die  greater  part  of  mankind, 
the  country  in  which  they  live  is  the  noblest  ob» 
ject  upon  which  their  benevolence  can  be  expand* 
ed ;  and  he  who  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  Saviour,  exerts  his  personal  talents,  or  sacri- 
fices his  personal  interests,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
country,  must  in  this  world  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  his   fellow-creatures,  and  may  be  sure  of 
an  adequate  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  here,  my  brethren !  I  must  very  seriously 
intreat  you  to  observe,  that  patriotism,  either  aa 
approved  by  reason  or  warranted  by  Christianity^ 
must  by  no  means  be  confined  to  that  love  of  our 
country  which  consists  in  the  endurance  of  pain  or 
in  the  surrender  of  life  itself.  These  doubtless  are 
illustrious  instances,  and  they  are  solid  proofs  too 
of  patriotism,  where  the  cause  is  good.  But  in  the 
employments  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  struggles 
of  war,   many    are   the    0[^ortunities    which    we 
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have  for  vigorous  exertion,  many  are  the  uses  to 
which  we  may  apply  our  time  and  our  abilities, 
many  are  the  sacrifices  which  we  may  make  of  our 
fortune  and  our  repose  for  the  public  advantage,  and 
many  are  the  blessings  which  we  may  thus  confer 
on  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

We  may  improve  the  moral  as  well  as  the  politic 
cal  state  of  that  country  by  assisting  in  the  esta- 
blishment or  execution  of  salutary  laws.  We  may 
show  the  sincerity  of  our  patriotism  by  the  general 
activity  of  our  benevolence,  and  by  our  solicitude 
to  promote  alike  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  wel* 
fare  of  those  who  are  endeared  to  us  by  social  in- 
tercourse. We  may  be  industrious,  and  the  en- 
couragers  of  industry.  We  may  be  learned,  and 
the  patrons  of  learning.  We  may  be  innocent,  and 
the  protectors  of  innocence.  By  our  counsels  we 
may  suggest,  or  by  our  contributions  we  may  h^ 
cilitate,  extensive  projects  for  the  employment  of  the 
idle,  the  reformation  of  the  dissolute,  and  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  indigent.  We  may 
enlighten  ignorance,  correct  prejudices,  restrain  in- 
tolerance, assuage  animosities,  and  diffuse  around 
us  the  blessings  of  Christian  charity.  We  may  di- 
rect our  neighbours,  our  families,  and  our  country- 
men to  the  knowledge  of  every  Christian  truth.  We 
may  animate  them,  at  once  by  precept  and  example, 
to  the  practice  of  every  Christian  duty.  In  reality, 
every  accession  to  national  virtue  brings  with  it  an 
additional  security  for  national  prosperity:  and 
surely  he,  who  by  the  authority  of  his  station,  or 
the  influence  of   his   advice,  accustoms  a  whole 
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people  to  the  love  of  tnith,  justice,  and  mercy,  to 
faith  in  Christ  and  piety  towards  God,  has  a  splen- 
did claim  to  he  ranked  among  the  most  useful 
friends  of  his  country,  and  the  noblest  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  I  wish 
you  to  consider  the  subject  For  the  frequency 
with  which  some  commands  occur  in  the  Scriptures ; 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  they  are  enforced, 
and  for  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
satisfiEUlory  reasons  may  be  assigned  from  the  known 
and  pecuUar  circumstances  of  the  world,  when  our 
Lord  appeared  in  it.  Upon  contemplating  those 
circumstances  you  will,  perhaps,  find  ample  reason 
for  admiring  both  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  when  he  abstained  from  any 
exphcit  and  positive  directions  for  the  love  of  our 
country. 

The  passion,  I  am  aware,  is  noble  in  itself:  it 
takes  a  strong  hold  upon  some  of  our  best  affec- 
tions; it  delights  the  imagination;  it  warms  the 
heart ;  it  gathers  strength  from  the  instantaneous 
and  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  every  spectator. 
But,  upon  all  these  accounts,  it  is  liable  to  be 
abused  very  grossly  and  very  perniciously,  by  hur- 
rying us  into  eager  co-operation  with  the  ambitious, 
and  into  implicit  confidence  in  the  artfrd.  Hence 
has  often  arisen  the  misapplication  of  a  term  which, 
in  its  original  sense,  was  precise  ;  and  hence  too  has 
proceeded  the  perversion  of  a  principle  which,  in  its 
native  character,  is  most  meritorious. 

Now,  when  our  Lord  was  upon  earth,  the  Roman 
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empire  was  stretching  itself  far  and  wide,  and  the 
Roman  armies  were  leagued  in  a  fell  conspiracy 
against  the  tranquillity  and  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  The  Jews  also,  among  whom  he  lived, 
were  bigoted  to  their  own  religious  tenets,  to  their 
own  ceremonial  observances,  to  their  traditions,  to 
their  temple,  and  to  their  false  and  proud  notions 
of  a  Messiah,  who  was  to  erect  for  them  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  that  bigotry, 
misguided  by  error,  and  infuriate  from  zeal,  they 
would  gladly  ^^  have  bound  all  other  nations  in 
chains,*'  and  in  thus  exalting  their  own  country  to 
the  disadvantage,  and  even  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  human  species,  they  would  have  looked 
upon  themselves  as  instruments  naturally,  or,  it 
may  be,  even  pretematurally,  appointed  to  accom- 
phsh  the  will,  and  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
among  his  favoured  people.  Amidst  such  propen- 
sities, then  of  the  Jews,  such  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  such  wicked  passions  as  were  common 
to  both,  a  precept  immediately  and  earnestly  direct- 
ing men  to  love  their  country,  would  have  been 
soon  misunderstood,  and  soon  misapplied.  Through 
the  glosses  of  interpreters,  and  the  blindness  of 
bearers,  patriotism  would  have  quickly  mounted  up 
to  the  highest  class  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  In 
speculation  it  would  have  been  so  perverted  as  to 
debase  the  authority,  and  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  every  obligation  to  universal  benevolence. 
In  practice  it  would  have  produced  such  ambition 
in  governors,  such  impetuosity  in  leaders,  and  such 
frenzy  among  their  followers,  as  would  have  phmged 
VOL.  n.  2  u 
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them  into  undertakings  wholly  inconsistent  witli 
common  prudence,  common  equity,  and  common 
humanity. 

The  argument  which  I  am  now  enforcing  may- 
he  pursued  to  a  much  greater  extent.  While  a 
strong  passion  is  striving  for  the  mastery  within  us, 
perturbation  of  judgment  always  arises ;  and  when 
the  conflict  ceases,  the  strength  of  every  adverse 
passion,  as  a  great  philosopher*  acutely  remarks, 
is  transferred  to  the  predominant.  Now  a  peremp- 
tory command  from  Christ,  on  the  subject  of  pa^ 
triotism,  would,  upon  its  first  entrance  into  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  have  been  welcomed  by 
their  national  prejudices  and  their  national  pride ; 
and  though  reflection  or  humanity  might,  for  a 
time,  have  preserved  some  of  them  from  the  abuse 
of  it,  yet,  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  their  influence, 
after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance,  would  have  been 
pushed  into  a  contrary  direction,  by  that  agreeable 
feeling  which  often  accompanies  a  brisk  agitation 
of  the  spirits,  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  intense 
action,  by  the  fascinating  desire  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  by  extravagant  notions  of  ad- 
vantage to  their  country,  and  glory  to  their  religion. 
Experience,  indeed,  will  assist  us  in  conjecturing 
the  probable  effects  of  such  a  commqnd  upon  the 
earlier  believers  in  Revelation,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Jews:  and  perhaps  a  sense  of  that  probability, 
among  other  reasons,  induced  our  Lord  and  hi& 
apostles  to  insist  so  largely  and  so  frequently  upon 

*  See  MrJ  Hume's  Dissertation  on  the  Passions. 
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the  slender  connection  of  the  gospel  on  its  first  pub- 
lication with  secular  concerns,  and  upon  the  duty  of 
its  followers  to  lay  down  their  lives  peaceably  and 
patiently  in  the  defence  of  their  faith.  If  the  be- 
nign tendencies  of  its  spirit  have,  in  later  ages, 
been  counteracted  by  the  most  absurd  misconcep- 
tions of  its  letter;  if  metaphorical  phrases  have 
been  transformed  into  absolute  propositions — if  so- 
litary passages  have  been  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
interpretation  into  general  rules — if  expressions 
picked  up  at  random,  or  wrenched  from  the  context 
have  been  pleaded  as  decisive  warrants  for  the  sense- 
less enterprises  of  the  crusader^  and  the  merciless 
severities  of  the  inquisitor ;  we  may  conclude  that 
the  duty  of  patriotism  would  not  have  been  very 
accurately  understood  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
especially  at  a  time  when  their  fore&thers  had  been 
recently  irritated  by  obloquy  from  the  Jew,  and  by 
persecution  from  the  Gentile.  Under  the  circum- 
stance just  now  mentioned  of  any  positive  direction 
to  fight  for  their  lives  and  their  laws,  Christianity, 
though  ushered  in  with  a  solemn  proclamation  of 
"  peace  upon  earth  "  and  "  good-will  towards  inen," 
would,  when  Christians  formed  the  majority  of  a 
nation,  have  soon  been  employed,  as  Mahometan* 
ism  was,  to  disturb  that  peace^  and  to  stifle  that 
good-will.  Rushing  precipitately  from  the  love  of 
their  Saviour  to  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  their 
species ;  blending  intolerance  with  ambition ;  fired 
at  once  with  religious  zeal  and  military  enthusiasm, 
they  would  have  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their 
Master,  not  in  his  predictions  of  events,  but  in  his 
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precepts  for  conduct,  when,  he  spoke  of  ^  sending 
upon  the  earth  not  peace  but  a  sword.**  They 
would  have  aspired  to  conquest  from  motives  of 
mistaken  piety,  and  with  the  approbation  of  mis- 
guided conscience  they  would  have  unsheathed 
their  weapons  indiscriminately  against  every  pmiy 
sect  of  heretics,  and  every  populous  community  of 
heathens.  They  would  have  disdained  either  to  re- 
nounce, or  to  dissemble  ^that  favourite  maxim* 
which  has  so  often  been  ill  interpreted  and  ill  ap- 
plied, that  ^  whoever  is  found  to  be  an  enemy  to 
God,  ought  also  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country'." 

Multiform  and  irregular  as  may  be  the  caprices 
of  fanaticism,  it  steadily  enough  keeps  in  view  the 
gratification  of  latent  pride ;  nor  is  it  ever  insensi- 
ble to  the  allurement  of  domination  over  the  tem- 
poral possessions  and  social  rights,  as  well  as  the 
religious  opinions  of  mankind*  Hence  proselyte- 
makers,  when  emboldened  by  numbers,  and  fur- 
nished with  arms,  fondly  gaze  upon  the  whole  world 
as  a  land  of  promise,  which  they  are  themselves, 
like  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  traverse 
^  in  the  length*)*  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  iC 
and  not  only  to  traverse  but  to  subdue,  and  after 
subduing  to  reform,  and  after  reforming  to  retain^ 
and  all  this  they  will  tell  you  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  the  natives  of  which  are  appointed  to 

«  See  Mosheim's  EcclesiaBtical  History  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  sec.  ii.  part  2. 
t  Gen«  xiii.  17. 
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be  ^^  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ; "  to  march  on* 
ward  through  difficulty  and  danger  as  the  harbingers 
of  a  triumphant  Redeemer^  and  to  announce  the 
proffer  of  immortal  bliss  in  the  willing  or  the  un- 
willing ears  of  every  near  and  every  remote  people. 
Enchanted  with  such  illusions^  they  will  measure 
duty  by  inclination,  right  by  power,  and  the  lawful* 
ness  of  the  means  by  the  supposed  importance  of 
the  end.  They  will  cast  away  mercy  as  an  obstacle 
to  justice,  and  prudence  as  a  reproach  to  godliness. 
They  will  listen  to  no  distinctions  between  false  and 
genuine  patriotism.  They  will  submit  to  no  com- 
promise between  the  errors  which  they  have  deter- 
mined to  extirpate,  and  the  truths  which  they  think 
themselves  bounden  to  disseminate.  They  will  be 
checked  in  their  career  by  no  suggestion  that  "  the 
glory  of  celestial  objects  is  one,**  and  '*  the  glory  of 
terrestial  is  another."  They  will  acknowledge  no 
king  but  Jesus,  and  he  that  '^  is  not  with  them"  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus,  in  every  hardy  enterprise,  and 
every  ferocious  outrage,  stands  accursed  as  a  recreant 
traitor  who  is  secretly  against  them,  who  meanly 
shrinks  from  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  basely 
truckles  for  his  life  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  soul- 
If  the  history  of  man  may  be  credited,  such  is  the 
nature  of  man :  and  shall  Christians  boast  of  com^ 
plete  exemption  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
that  nature  ? 

But  if  Christianity  had  been  thus  propagated 
with  undisguised  violence:  if  that  violence  had 
been  owing  to  the  rapid  transition  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  love  of  our  own  religion  and  otur 
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own  country,  to  the  detestation  of  other  religions, 
and  other  countries ;  if  that  transition  had  been 
occasioned  by  erroneous  notions  of  any  encourage- 
ments which  the  Scriptures  afford  to  that  love: 
what,  I  would  ask,  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  who  now  amuse  themselves  with 
talking  of  Christians,  as  required  to  set  their  affec- 
tions exclusively  upon  ^  heavenly  things,"  would 
have  been  clamorous  against  their  unseemly  and 
baneful  activity  in  earthly  affairs ;  against  the  in- 
flammatory language,  as  well  as  the  unsocial  genius 
of  the  Christian  law — against  the  want  of  philan- 
throphy,  or  the  want  of  discernment  in  Christ  him- 
self. But  by  leaving  the  duty  of  patriotism  to  be 
understood  in  the  way  of  legitimate  deduction  from 
the  principle  of  general  benevolence,  and  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  control  of  equity  and  sound  dis- 
cretion, as  necessary  attendants  upon  that  principle 
when  applied  to  practice,  our  blessed  Master  has 
sufficiently  guarded  his  religion  from  numerous  ob^ 
jections  which,  if  just,  must  have  appeared  very 
formidable  even  to  the  ablest  of  its  defenders,  and 
the  warmest  of  its  well-wishers. 

While,  however,  we  reflect  upon  the  reasons 
which  may  be  pertinently  alleged  for  the  silence  of 
our  Lord  in  his  public  ministry,  about  the  regard 
we  owe  to  our  country,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  his 
actions  he  felt  and  cherished  it  With  the  most  glow- 
ing ardour,  and  in  the  most  unspotted  purity. 

Did  he  not  6rst  announce  to  his  countrymen  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  ?  did  he  not,  in  his  own 
native    land,  primarily  and  chiefly  heal   the  sick, 
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cleanse  the  lepers,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  com- 
mand the  deaf  to  hear  ?  Did  he  not  warn  his  coun- 
trymen again  and  again  of  the  calamities  which 
hung  over  them,  and  endeavour  to  calm  that  bois- 
terous and  factious  disposition  by  the  correction  of 
which  those  calamities  might  have  been  averted  ? 
Did  he  not  cast  an  affectionate  eye  of  compassion 
upon  the  holy  city,  and  in  strains  the  most  tender 
thus  bewail  its  approaching  ruin  ?  "  O !  Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem!  Thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not.  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate.** 

The  sum  of  my  reasoning  is  this :  if  from  the 
national  temper  and  political  situation  of  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  to  whom  our  Lord  more  immediately 
addresses  himself,  any  precept  about  the  love  of  our 
country  would,  probably,  have  been  misconceived 
by  the  rash,  and  abused  by  the  crafty ;  if  the  duty 
itself,  in  all  its  essential  points,  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  injunctions  of  the  Gospel  about  universal 
benevolence ;  if  the  affection  itself  is  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  our  Saviour,  surely  we  are  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  severe  reproaches  of 
infidels,  and  the  wild  misrepresentations  of  be- 
lievers. The  Gospel,  in  reality,  separates  the  arti- 
ficial from  the  genuine  virtue.  It  omits  all  mention 
of  false  patriotism,  and  by  such  omission,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  spirit  of  its  laws,  may  be  said  to 
discountenance  it.     It  includes  whatsoever  is  sound 
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and  praiseworthy  in  true  patriotism,  under  the  more 
comprehensive  and  more  noble  duty  of  charity; 
and  in  the  life  of  its  blessed  author  it  exhibits  some 
particular  and  practical  illustrations  of  that  pa- 
triotism, which  every  head  may  understand,  and 
every  heart  must  feel. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  character 
of  our  holy  religion  from  the  unjust  cavils  of  its 
adversaries,  and  the  injudicious  panegyrics  of  its 
defenders,  I  must  not  decline  the  no  less  difficult 
and  no  less  important  task  of  impressing  its  real 
meaning  upon  the  memory  and  conscience  of  you 
my  hearers,  who  *^  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ/* 

The  philosopher  knows,  that  from  the  numerous 
and  complicated  relations  of  man  in  a  state  of  moral 
discipline,  every  virtue  must  have  its  boundary. 
The  religionist  knows,  that  through  the  hypocrisy 
or  the  madness  of  Grod*s  creatures,  the  awfiil  name 
of  God  has  been  profanely  usurped  in  justification 
of  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  the  most  palpable 
errors,  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  cahn  and 
sagacious  observer  of  human  life  must  know,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand,  the  duty  of  obeying  our  go- 
vernors has  been  strained  to  an  extent  quite  incoio* 
patible  with  the  natural  and  social  rights  of  his  fel- 
low subjects,  the  duty  of  loving  our  country  on  the 
other  is  also  exposed  to  such  misrepresentations 
as  may  be  very  injurious  to  the  peace,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  independence  of  foreign  states. 
Attend  to  me  therefore,  while  I  guard  the  applica- 
tion of  what  has  been  already  sead  to  you,  by  the 
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following  well-meant,  and  I  hope  well-timed  expla- 
nation. 

The  religionist  then,  be  it  observed,  will  ever  se- 
parate genuine  from  spurious  patriotism ;  that 
which  interests  the  virtuous  from  that  which  de* 
coys  the  thoughtless ;  that  which  is  consistent  with 
general  good  from  that  which  is  adverse  to  it.  The 
religionist  will  distinguish  anxiously  and  minutely 
between  the  effusions  of  prejudice,  wrath,  and  self-* 
interest,  and  the  dictates  of  that  well-founded  and 
well-regulated  principle  which  is  mild  without  luke- 
warmness,  earnest  without  temerity,  firm  without 
obstinacy ;  which  respects  loyalty  as  conducive  to 
the  good  order,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  preser- 
vation of  society ;  and  which  loves  freedom  as  the 
source  of  all  that  is  noble  in  our  nature,  or  most 
desirable  in  our  existence. 

Upon  questions  which  involve  the  happiness  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the  religionist 
will  pause  before  he  approves,  and  explore  before 
he  decides.  He  looks  to  the  latent  as  well  a$ 
the  avowed  motives  of  every  action ;  to  the  distant 
as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  every 
event;  to  the  substantial  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
quaUties  of  every  character ;  to  the  real  as  well  as 
the  ostensible  merits  of  every  cause,  before  he  ad« 
mits  into  his  own  grave  and  authoritative  sentence 
the  hallowed  name  of  patriot.  He  listens  with  at- 
tention indeed,  but  sometimes  with  disgust  or  with 
anguish  or  with  terror,  to  the  music  of  courtly  adu- 
lation ;  to  the  shouts  of  popular  applause ;  to  the 
specious  harangues  of  unprincipled  declaimers,  and 
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the  deceitful  glosses  of  hireling  panegyrists.  Re- 
membering the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  he  often  discerns 
a  lust  of  domination  in  national  prowess ;  a  spirit 
of  delusion  in  national  vauntings ;  and  a  tendency 
to  ultimate  ruin  even  in  national  successes.  Ilxmg 
his  views  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
properties  of  things,  and  considering  them  under 
the  awful  and  unalterable  relation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  to  the  government  of  an  omniscient  and 
righteous  Deity,  he  finds  no  occasion  for  triumph 
when  "  the  prophets  prophecy  falsely,"  when 
priests  or  "  kings  bear  rule  by  their  means,"*  and 
when  a  misguided  "people  love  to  have  it  so."  No 
approbation  is  to  be  expected  from  his  suffrage  by 
the  factious  incendiary,  by  the  rapacious  adven- 
turer, by  the  ruthless  oppressor,  or  by  the  ambitions 
and  tyrannous  conqueror,  when  bedecked  with 
titles  and  loaden  with  spoils,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  fellow-christians  and  fellow-men,  he  calls 
himself  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Upon  the 
worthless,  shameless,  pitiless  ruffain,  who,  plun^g 
his  weapon  into  the  bosom  of  a  disarmed,  fallen,  sap- 
pliant  antagonist,  would  bring  back  the  atrocities  of 
savage  hordes  into  the  conflicts  of  Christian  comba- 
tants, tarnish  the  annals  of  his  country  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and  agitate  the  whole  civilized  world 
with  astonishment  at  the  flagitious  overt  act,  indig- 
nation at  the  dastardly  excuse,  and  horror  at  the 
portentous  example,  upon  the  cool-headed  and 
flinty-hearted  sophist,  who  from  motives  of  grovel- 
ling avarice  or  rampant  ambition,  deliberately  puts 
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"  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evilj^-^upon  the  per- 
fidious counsellor,  who  would  ^^  fashion,  wrest,  and 
bow  his  reading  in  opening  or  sustaining  titles  mis- 
create,  the  right  of  which  suits  not  in  active  colours 
with  the  truth  ;"*  and  this  too  when  he  ^  empawns 
the  person  or  the  honour  of  his  royal  master,  and 
would  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war,** — upon  all 
such  wretches  the  religionist  looks  down  as  the  be- 
trayers of  their  sovereign,  the  corruptors  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  and  the  murderers  of  their  species. 
Nay,  what  is  more  tremendous  but  most  sure,  he 
knows  that  upon  the  souls  of  such  wretches  will 
be  fixed,  at  the  last  day,  immediate  and  strict  re* 
sponsibility  for  all  the  accumulated  and  aggravated 
miseries  of  war,  unjustly  begun  or  unmercifully 
prosecuted.  Yes,  my  brethren!  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Almighty  God  these  false  patriots  whom 
I  have  been  describing  to  you,  will  be  responsible 
for  every  sort  of  interruption  and  every  degree  of  di- 
minution in  the  happiness  of  sensitive,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  moral  creatures.  They  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  every  rude  check  which  they  may  have 
given  to  the  delicacies  of  manners,  to  the  tendernesses 
of  humanity,  and  to  all  those  agreeable  or  useful 
kinds  of  social  intercourse  which  acquire  faciUty 
from  custom  or  regularity  from  law.  They  will  be 
responsible  for  the  gradual  transition  of  the  national 
character  from  a  sense  of  security  obtained  with 
difficulty  to  a  spirit  of  wanton  annoyance;  from 
the  remembrance  of  injuries  repeatedly  suffered  to 

*  Sue  Shakspeare  s  Henry  the  Fifth,  act  i.  scene  2. 
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a  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation;   atad  even  from 
habits  of  courage  long  exercised  to  a  spirit  ci  bto- 
tal  ferocity.    They  will  be  responsible  for  the  tem^ 
pestuons   confusion  of  public  afiairs;  for  the  di* 
minished  comforts  of  private  life )  for  the  increase 
ing  pressure  of  taxation ;  for  the  sudden  decay  of 
trade ;  for  the  vident  interruptions  of  agriculture; 
for  ^  the  goodly  fruits  of  the  earth,"  which^  havbg 
been  cherished  by  the  ^^  former  and  the  latter  rain,** 
are  wantonly  laid  waste ;  for  ancient  temples  pro- 
phaned  by  an  impious  soldiery ;  for  gorgeous  cities 
rased  from  their  foundations;  for    kings  driven 
from  their  lawful  thrones,  and  peasants  from  theit 
lowly  cottages ;  for  limbs  crippled  irreparably  by 
disease,  or  mutilated  by  wounds ;  for  constitutions 
exhausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  or  sapped  by  pesti^ 
lential  climates;  for  combatants  hurried   from  a 
field  of  slaughter  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  with  all  their  "^  secret  faults"  and  all  their 
^presumptuous  sins,"  unexpiated  by  repentance; 
for  the  **  cries  of  the  orphan,  for  the  tears  of  tb^ 
widow,*  for  the  blood  of  dead  men,  and  for  the 
groans  of  innocent  virgins  deploring  the  loss  of 
husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers,  who  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  dreadful  controversy." 
Since  ^  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num* 
bered,**  and  not  '*  a  spanrow  falls  to  the  ground" 
unnoticed  in  the  sight  of  God,  awful  indeed  is  the 
account  which  must  one  day  be  rendered  for  the 
collective  sufferings  of  a  nation* 

*  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Fifth,  act  il«  scene  5. 
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If  the  rulers  of  the  earth  would  ponder  these 
things  they  might  he  wise  without  craftiness^  good 
without  weakness,  and  great  without  guilt 

From  the  loathsome  and  terrific  forms  which 
lurk  under  the  glare  of  false  patriotism,  I  gladly 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  that  purer  lustre,  in 
which  the  true  love  of  our  country  is  arrayed  in  the 
eye  both  of  God  and  of  man.    To  him,  then,  who 
goeth  forth  to  the  battle  sincerely  and  seriously,  in 
the  well-applied  name,  and  for  the  well-understood 
glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  — to  him  who  would  deliver 
the  ^  meek  and  humble*'  irom  the  cruel  '^despiteful- 
ness'*  of  the  mighty  and  "the  proud** — ^to  him  who 
^  snappeth  asunder  the  spear  of  the  destroyers, 
and  bumeth  their  chariots  in  the  fire"^— to  such  a 
patriot,  contending  in  such  a  cause,  and  for  such 
ends,  even  reUgion  holds  forth  encouragement  in 
the  "  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.**    His  merits  indeed  will  be  re» 
warded  by  the  ardent  gratitude  and  the  rapturous 
admiration  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  bom, 
and  whom  he  has  rescued  from  enemies  abroad,  or 
from  oppressors  at  home.    His  name  will  be  pro* 
Qounced  with  reverence  in  the  assemblies  of  princes 
and  the  festivities  of  nations.    His  feats  are  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generaticm  by  the  testi-* 
mony  of  £authful  and  impartial  historians ;  they  are 
holden  up  to  wonder  and  to  imitation  in  the  sulv 
lime  and  animated  eloquence  of  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots ;  they  are  consecrated  as  it  were  by  the  cdm 
and  solemn  applause  of  wise  and  virtuous  sages ; 
nay  more,  they  are  recorded  in  the  infallible  and 
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immutable  registry  of  heaven,  where  ^  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect "  may  even  now  be  permitted 
to  sympathize  with  kindred  excellence :  and  where 
angels  and  archangels,  upon  such  occasions  as  these, 
may  not  disdain  to  behold  and  to  approve. 

From  these  general,  but  I  trust  not  unseasonable 
nor  unprofitable  observations,  1  should  immediately 
proceed  to  the  topics  suggested  to  us  by  the  pe- 
culiar solemnity  of  this  day,  if  I  had  not  very  cogent 
reasons  for  laying  before  you  some  preparatory 
remarks,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  understood  by 
those  among  you,  who  have  been  my  attentive  and 
well-disposed  hearers. 

The  late  war  was  marked  by  some  unusual  and 
deplorable  circumstances,  which  led  me  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  of  moderation,  of  sincerity  and 
of  piety,  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  politi- 
cal discussion,  and  even  poUtical  allusions,  when  I 
addressed  you  in  the  sanctuary.  Looking  as  I  did 
seriously  to  the  peculiar  character  of  '^  the  times  and 
the  seasons,**  I  contented  myself  with  adverting 
only  to  such  subjects  as  were  closely  connected  with 
the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  and  such  as 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  preserve  your  minds  from 
every  licentious  and  every  unholy  tenet,  which 
had  been  broached  in  a  neighbouring  country.  I 
always  wish  to  speak  of  my  clerical  brethren  not 
with  the  affirontive  smoothness  of  candour,  but  with 
the  manly  and  respectful  openness  of  justice.  The 
zeal  of  many  among  them  I  am  sure  was  accompar 
nied  by  honest  intention,  though  perhaps  not  al- 
ways by  profound  knowledge ;  and  their  just  abhor- 
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rence  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  by 
our  enemy  led  them  astray,  sometimes  into  inter- 
pretations of  prophecy  which  have  not  been  war- 
ranted by  subsequent  events,  and  sometimes  into 
presages  of  divine  judgments,  about  which  the 
ignorance  and  wrath  of  man  seldom  harmonize  with 
the  righteous  but  unsearchable  counsels  of  God. 
Certainly,  however,  it  was  not  then  my  duty  to  dog- 
matize upon  what  was  doubtful,  or  to  exaggerate 
what  might  be  trae,  when  by  so  doing  I  was  more 
likely,  from  the  violent  temper  of  men  at  that 
juncture,  to  inflame  the  partizan,  than  to  instruct 
the  Christian.  It  was  not  my  fortune  at  the  same 
time  to  discover  much  decorum  or  much  usefulness 
in  the  diflferent  conduct  of  certain  teachers,  who 
seemed  to  be  aiming,  some  at  fleeting  popularity,  a 
few  perhaps  at  secular  advantage,  and  more  I  be- 
lieve at  the  gratification  of  their  own  blind  preju- 
dices and  impetuous  passions  upon  obscure,  intri- 
cate, and  extraordinary  questions,  about  which 
many  enlightened  men  were  accustomed  to  suspend 
their  judgment  in  obedience  to  their  conscience,  and 
to  chain  up  their  speech  from  their  desire  of  peace. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  censure 
without  any  distinction  or  any  limitation,  the  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  a  christian  pulpit ;  though 
I  could  wish  every  topic  so  introduced  to  be  well 
considered,  every  statement  well  founded,  and 
every  admonition  well  timed.  I  am  aware  that 
from  the  impulses  of  self-preservation,  the  influence 
of  custom,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we 
always  carry  about  us  a  lively  feeling  for  the  inter- 
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ests  of  oar  country ;  and  that  in  promoting  those 
interests  we  are  happy  to  find  our  opinions  and  our 
actions  warranted,  more  or  less,  hy  the  aothority  of 
that  religion  in  the  belief  of  which  we  profess  to 
live,  and  hope  to  die.  Whether  the  sphere  of  our 
agency  be  appointed  to  ns  in  a  high  or  a  low  sta- 
tion ;  whether  we  be  endowed  with  an  ani[de  or  a 
scanty  portion  of  knowledge ;  whether  we  i^rove 
or  dissi^rove  of  public  measures,  it  were  oinuiial, 
as  perhaps  it  is  nearly  impossible,  for  ns  to  be  bdif- 
ferent  to  the  public  safety.  Indeed  that  safety  it- 
•elf  is  always  the  professed  end  both  of  our  appro- 
bation and  disaj^robation ;  and  our  anxiety  to 
preserre  it  most  effectually  is  always  the  motire  bv 
which  good  men  are  actuated,  howsoever  they  wm 
differ  in  opinion  about  the  means.  Even  the  fac- 
tious do  homage  to  the  prindple  of  patriotisiii,  br 
their  reiterated  though  deceitful  appeals  to  it ;  aad 
the  honest  erince  its  usefulness  and  strengthai  its 
efficacy,  when  they  endeavoor  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  it  seems  to  point  ont  by  those  b- 
struments  which  it  ia  known  to  authorise.  But, 
in  proportion  as  this  feeling  of  regard  to  our 
conntry  recurs  frequently  and  acts  intenady,  it  be- 
comes ns  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  sdMelnsioD, 
self<onceit^  ttad  the  excess  of  setf*love.  Besides, 
when  the  happiness  and  the  merits  of  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  as  that  to  which  we  belmig,  are  deeplj 
interested,  we  cannot  be  too  wary  in  dedaisung 
against  the  sins^  and  exulting  over  the  misfortaaes 
of  others,  nor  too  diq[)assi(mate  in  weighing  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  our  own. 
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The  fact  is^  that  in  the  terrible  contests  of  nations, 
war  is  always  to  be  ranked  amongthe  severest  scourges 
of  God ;   that  it  ought  to  be  lamented  unfeignedly 
even  where  it  may  be  completely  justified;   that 
through  the  infirmities,  the  errors,  the  jarring  in- 
terests, and  the  wayward  affections  of  men,  the  op- 
portunities for  such  justification  are  not  very  fre- 
quent ;  that  during  the  dark  and  contentious  nego- 
ciations  which  precede  hostilities,  injuries,  and  loud 
complaints   of  injuries,  are  often  reciprocal ;  that 
appeals  are  sometimes  made  to  heaven  by  both  par- 
ties with  equal  plausibility  in  words,  and  equal  pre- 
sumption in  spirit ;  that  moderation  is  not  always 
found  among  the  brave,  nor  sincerity  among  the 
eloquent ;  that  amidst  the  hideous  din  of  arms,  the 
irregular  agitations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  boisterous 
rage  of  multitudes,  and  the  mischievous  willingness 
of  their  leaders,    it   is   extremely  difficult  for  the 
wisest   and  best  of  men   to   separate  truth   from 
falsehood,  or  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  right 
and   wrong;    and   that  for  these  numerous   and 
weighty  reasons,  the  merits  of  war  as  points  of  dis- 
cussion merely  political,  are  seldom  admissible  into 
the  house  of  God,  and  generally  even  as  subjects  of 
moral    investigation   are   better  adapted  to  other 
times  and  other  places.    Yet  upon  the  coolest  and 
fullest  consideration,  I  am  convinced  that  in  repel- 
ling the   invader,   "  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives 
and  our  laws,"  and  therefore  do  not  offend  against 
the  spirit  of  our  benevolent  religion,  and  the  will 
of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Under  this  conviction  I  stand  acquitted  by  my 
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own  heart,  in  deviating  for  once  from  my  usual 
practice.  But  you  will  take  notice  that  while  I 
urge  the  duty  of  ^  fighting  for  our  lives  and  our 
laws,"*  as  recommended  by  the  text,  I  shall  very  re- 
luctantly advert  to  a  preceding  passage,  so  far  as 
the  contents  of  it  may  be  employed  with  the 
poignancy  of  personal  reproach,  in  representing  the 
governors  (I  say  not  the  armies)  of  another  country 
as  ^'  coming  against  us  with  much  pride  and  ini- 
quity.*^ The  station  to  which  they  have  risen,  by 
whatsoever  meaus ;  the  power  which  they  have 
recently  acquired ;  the  spirit  which  they  have  again 
and  again  manifested,  are  moist  unfavourable  to  the 
ordinary  and  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations ;  and 
surely  circumstances  so  novel  and  so  prominent,  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  disapprobation  of  moralists, 
the  vigilance  of  statesmen,  the  jealousy  of  rivals  in 
every  honourable  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  neighbouring  communities  for  their  ulti- 
mate and  even  their  immediate  security.  With  rea- 
sonable dissent,  however,  from  some  popular  rumours, 
and  with  very  slender  or  improbable  evidence  for  the 
exactness  of  others,  I  will  not  in  the  house  of  God 
echo  and  re-echo  personalities,  to  the  asperity  and 
perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  injustice  of  which  we 
may  in  part  impute  ^^  those  perils  and  those  cala- 
mities*' which  we  have  this  day  deplored  upon  our 
knees  before  the  throne  of  God.  Having  some 
time  ago  endeavoured  to  prepare  your  minds  for 
the  service,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ecclesiastical 
governors  has  appointed  for  the  present  solemnity; 
having  this  day  joined  you  in  the  performance  of 
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it,  and  having  explained  to  you  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  upon  duties  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  purposes  for  which  that  solemnity  could  be 
intended,  I  will  not  presume  to  repeat  what  I  do  not 
believe,  or  to  imitate  what  I  do  not  approve. 
Whether  to  gain  the  praise  or  to  shun  the  displea^ 
sure  of  mortal  man,  I  will  not  dissemble  my  wishes 
that  the  acrimony  of  personal  railing  may  never 
be  permitted  to  find  a  place  in  supplications  ad- 
dressed to  that  Being,  who  "  weigheth  men  in 
the  balance,  and  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and 
reins/'  Sound  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  sub- 
stantial justice;  and  at  such  a  juncture  as  this 
it  stands  in  need  of  assistance,  not  from  far-fetched 
surmises,  or  frivolous  cavils,  or  virulent  invectives, 
but  from  that  caution  which  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  differences  of  real  and  apparent  danger,  and 
that  firmness  which  alike  disdains  to  have  recourse 
lo  the  meanness  of  submission  and  the  insolence  of 
defiance.  If  then  the  honest  and  generous  zeal  of 
the  public  has  been  stirred  up  without  such  in- 
glorious expedients,  can  it  be  wise  to  disturb  the 
calm  and  pious  reflections  of  individuals  assembled 
in  the  sanctuary?  If  upon  the  most  momentous 
perhaps  of  all  national  questions,  we  are  united  in 
exertion  and  in  sentiment,  can  it  be  virtuous  to 
throw  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  good  men  by 
unnecessary  and  uncertain  assumptions,  which  may 
for  one  moment  divide  them  in  their  prayers? 
These  plain  but  serious  questions  will  be  much 
better  answered  by  the  common  sense  of  a  re- 
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ligionist,  than  by  the  subtilties  of  a  polemic,  or  the 
declamations  of  a  zealot 

In  conformity  to  the  express  language  of  the  text, 
I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  and 
alarming  situation  of  public  affairs.  I  wish  not  to 
perplex  your  minds  with  the  intricacies  of  political 
controversy,  but  to  animate  your  zeal  and  to  direct 
your  conduct  upon  an  occasion  most  important  to 
you  in  all  your  various  relations,  as  masters  of  fa- 
milies, as  servants,  as  pareq^,  as  children,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, and  as  Christians.  We  are  threatened  vith 
invasion  from  a  foreign  enemy  whose  power  is 
become  enormous,  whose  views  are  most  ambitious^ 
whose  spirit  is  most  unquiet,  whose  armies  are  for- 
midable from  unexampled  numbers  and  frt>m  recent 
success,  and  whose  attempts  against  us  are  the  more 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  military  skill,  the  political 
sagacity,  and  perhaps  I  should  add  the  peculiar 
temper  of  their  leader.  The  annals  of  our  history 
scarcely  present  to  us  any  period  in  which  the 
danger  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  was  so  extensive,  or 
80  imminent ;  and  thankfrd  I  am  to  heaven,  that  at 
no  crisis  whatsoever  were  Englishmen  equally  pre- 
pared to  encounter  such  danger,  by  the  united  good 
6cnse,  loyalty,  and  courage  of  our  countrymen. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  a  French 
prince  poured  his  legions  into  this  kingdom,  w^ 
were  governed  by  a  weak  and  a  wicked  sovereign, 
who  had  alienated  from  himself  the  hearts  of  his 
people :  and  the  vassals  of  many  proud  and  powerfiu 
English  barons  crowded  to  the  same  standard,  and 
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fought  in  the  same  cause,  with  French  invaders. 
But  mark,  I  beseech  you,  the  better  condition  in 
which  you  are  placed,  by  the  merciful  providence  of 
God.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
the  improved  principles  of  government,  the  order 
and  impartiality  which  pervade  the  administration 
of  public  justice,  have  secured  this  happy  land  both 
from  the  open  and  the  secret  tyranny  of  sovereigns ; 
and  proper  it  is  for  me  to  add,  that  he  who  now 
reigns  over  us,  has  a  cl^m  to  our  respect  and  our 
obedience,  from  the  exemplary  decorum,  which 
common  fame  has  uniformly  and  justly  ascribed  to 
him  in  private  life,  and  from  the  general  avoidance 
of  those  public  measures  which  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  our  free  and  venerable  constitution. 
Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  a  long 
and  eventful  reign,  it  were  want  of  sagacity  not  to 
perceive,  and  want  of  candour  not  to  acknowledge, 
that,  in  the  course  of  it,  strange  occurrences  have 
arisen  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  such,  I  am  sure, 
as  might  embarrass  the  most  discreet,  irritate  the 
most  patient,  and  astound  the  most  intrepid.  Our 
sovereign,  however,  has  not,  like  John,  under  the 
plea  of  exercising  his  own  proper  prerogative^ 
trampled  upon  our  rights ;  he  has  not,  for  the  at^ 
tainment  of  purposes,  peculiarly  and  exclusively  his 
own,  seized  upon  our  property ;  he  has  not  delibe* 
rately  violated  the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  de- 
fend ;  he  has  not  arrogantly  provoked  the  rich  and 
the  powerful ;  he  has  not  inhumanly  insulted  and 
oppressed  the  poor.  Thus  far,  in  the  conduct  and 
character  of  our  sovereign,  wc  have  a  security  for 
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that  unanimity,  and  we  have  incitements  to  that  ar- 
dour, which  the  folly  and  the  crimes  of  the  nnhappy 
John  had  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  his  offended 
and  injured  subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  French  made 
on    our  coasts   some   predatory  incursions,  which, 
however  mischievous  for  a  season,  do  not  appear  to 
have  left  behind  them  any  lasting  consequences. 
But  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  king,  we  should 
remember,  were  feeble  from  nature  and  torpid  from 
superstition.     His  very  innocence  excited  affection 
without  inspiring  reverence,  and   his  misfortunes 
procured  for  him  the  tenderness  of  compassion  ra- 
ther than  the  steadiness  of  attachment.    The  ma- 
nagement  of  foreign  affairs  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
administration  of  internal  politics  was  unpopular. 
The  mind  of  his  queen  was  impatient  of  control, 
fertile  in  machinations,  unwearied  by  difficulty,  and 
unsubdued  even    by  defeat.     His  title  to   royalty 
was  disputed  by  a  subtle,  watchful,  and  high  spi- 
rited competitor,  who  was  neither  to  be  awed  by 
resistance  nor  soothed  by  concession.     His  nobles 
were    fickle,  turbulent,   and    perfidious ;    and   his 
people  were  prone  to  revolt  upon  every  delusion 
practised  on   their  credulity,  and  every  instigation 
applied  to  their  fury.     But  from  the  inconveniences, 
and  perils  attendant  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  we 
are  fortunately  exempt. 

Doubtless  ye  have  often  heard  of  the  mighty  pre- 
parations that  menaced  the  liberties  of  England  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  approached  our  shores.    At  that  time,  the 
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seeds  of  discord  were  widely  scattered  over  the  land. 
The  naval  power  of  Spain  seemed  to  be  quite  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  England,  as  the  discipHned  hosts 
of  France  are  now  said  to  be  to  the  regular  force 
usually  maintained  in  this  kingdom.  The  character 
of  the  Spanish  monarch  was  distinguished  by  unre* 
lenting  pride,  by  gloomy  bigotry,  and  by  ferocious 
revenge.  The  perils  from  within  were,  to  calm  and 
considerate  observers,  equally  alarming.  A  great 
part  of  the  people  were  yet  attached  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  popery.  The  emissaries  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  numerous  and  indefatigable. 
Their  intrigues  were  deep,  and  their  temper  was 
vindictive.  Their  adherents  were  to  be  found  ready 
for  action  in  every  crowded  city  and  in  every  lonely 
village.  Their  priests  had  taught  their  followers  to 
believe  that  rebellion  was  a  duty,  and  that  to  rush 
into  treason  against  their  sovereign  was  an  act  of 
allegiance  to  their  Saviour  and  their  God.  If  pro^ 
vidence  had  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  land  among 
us  thousands  would  have  hastened  to  enlist  under 
their  banners,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  would  have 
been  raised  aloft  in  the  defence  of  desolation  and 
murder,  against  every  Englishman  who  obeyed  a 
Protestant  Queen,  or  who  worshipped  his  Maker 
according  to  the  pure  and  holy  forms  of  a  Protest* 
ant  Church. 

Be  ye  serious,  my  brethren,  be  faithful  to  your 
Coimtry,  be  thankful  to  your  God,  when  you  reflect 
that,  in  the  present  day,  the  torch  of  religious  dis- 
cord will  not  be  lighted  up  among  us ;  that  from 
our  earliest  infancy  we  have  been  trained  in  the 
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simple   and  salutary   discipline   of  Ph>testanti9m ; 
that  no  priests  are  at  hand  to  persuade  us  to  hori 
our  sovereign  from  the  throne,  or  to  imbrue  our 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  under  the 
penalties  of  everlasting  damation;  that  no  secret 
plots  have  been  formed  against  that  religion  which 
wc  have  been  accustomed  to  venerate  ;  that  we  are 
Protestants  surrounded  by  Protestant  brethren ;  that 
among   those  who  yet  adhere  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  intolerant  and  malignant  spirit  of  their 
forefathers  has,  in  most  of  them,  been  corrected  by 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  enlarged  inquiry, 
and  civilized  manners  among  them,  as  well  as  our- 
selves ;  that  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  them, 
Catholicism  is  no  longer  confounded  with  Popery; 
that  the  obedience  which  Catholics  pn^ess  to  owe, 
or  are  accustomed  to  pay,  to  their  spiritual  head,  is 
no  longer  incompatible  with  the  rights   of  sove- 
reigns, the  observance  of  treaties,  or  the  security  of 
states ;  that  the  rival  claims  of  aspirants  to  power, 
which  engendered  or  embittered  the  disputes  of  po- 
lemics about  religious  doctrines,  are  no  longer  heard 
in  this  country,  or  remain  matters  of  research  only 
to  the  antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  philosopher ; 
fliat  the  severities  which  were  formerly  inflicted 
upon  Papists  by  the  prudence,  or  the  jealousy,  or 
the  vengeance  of  Protestants,  have  been  gradually 
relaxed ;  that  with  mingled  feelings  of  honest  gra- 
titude and    reasonable   hope,  many    learned    and 
worthy  persons  among  them  are  beginning  to  look 
forward  to  a  complete,  though  perhaps  distant,  de- 
liverance, from  every  galling  restraint,  and  every  in- 
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suiting  suspicion ;  that  all  of  them  have  a  common 
interest  with  ourselves  in  repelling  the  common  foe; 
that  regulations  in  France  are  not  a  pledge  for  in- 
dulgences to  England ;  that  policy,  though  it  has 
led  our  enemy  to  restore  a  National  Church  in  the 
country,  which,  as  he  expects  to  govern  it  long,  he 
may  wish  to  propitiate,  will  suggest  different  mea- 
sures under  the  different  circumstances  of  another 
country,  which,  after  conquering  it,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  abandon ;  and  that  his  complete  suc- 
cess, instead  of  procuring  for  sectaries  any  enlarge- 
ment of  protection,  or  even  any  mitigation  of  in- 
conveniences, would  involve  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  equal, 
helpless,  and  hopeless  ruin. 

These  are  weighty  considerations,  and  they  will 
encourage  you  to  repose  the  firmest  confidence,  not 
only  in  your  own  strength,  but  in  the  ready  and 
vigorous  co-operation  of  that  party  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  so  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  Sovereign,  to  the  existence  of  the  National 
Church,  and  to  the  property,  liberty,  and  lives  of 
your  Protestant  ancestors. 

Will  not  the  heart  of  Israel  then  be  roused  and 
warmed  like  ^  the  heart  of  one  man,**  in  the  sup- 
port of  that  cause  which  you  are  summoned  to 
defend?  Are  they  not  the  words  of  sound  and 
sober  wisdom  by  which  you  were  instructed,  in  the 
prayer  just  now  read  to  you,  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  to  the  National  Church  ?  lias  not 
that  Church  been  adorned  by  the  talents,  the  erudi- 
tion, the  virtues,   and   the   piety  of   its  teachers. 
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through  many  generations?    Was   it  not  conse- 
crated  at  first  by  the   blood  of  many  learned  and 
holy  martyrs  ?     Is  not  the  stability  of  it  experimen- 
tally found  to  be  consistent  with  your  intellectual 
improvement  and  your   social  welfare  ?     Have  not 
the  doctrines  of  it,  when  heard  by  you  in  this  sanc- 
tuary, inspired  you  with  the  love  of  (3od,  and  the 
love  of  your  neighbour?     Have  they  not  consoled 
you  within  your  own  private  families,  in  seasons  of 
sickness,  sorrow,  and  adversity?     Will   they  not 
guide  your  feet  through  the  paths  of  innocence 
and  virtue  in  this  life  ?     Do  they  not  open  to  your 
feith  and  to  your  hopes  the  glorious  prospect  of 
immortality  in  the  life  to  come?    And  wiU  you, 
then,  tamely  surrender  these  precious  privileges  to 
the  fury  of  your  enemies,  flushed  with  victory,  fear- 
less of  retaliation,  or  impelled  by  that  blind  antipa- 
thy which  the  scomer  ever  feels  towards  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  devout  ?     May  not  some  of  them  be 
tempted  to  throw  down  your  altars,  and  to  slay 
your  priests  with  the  sword  ?     Instigated  by  that 
rage  for  proselytism  which  is  common  to  infidelity 
and  to   superstition,  may  they  not  teach  you  to 
make  a  mock  of  sin,  to  renounce  your  Redeemer, 
and  perhaps   to   blaspheme   even   your  Creator? 
How  then  are  these   multiplied    and  aggravated 
evils  to  be  averted?     I  answer,  by  your  union  and 
concord;  by  your  firmness  and  valour;   by  your 
well-founded  affiance  in  the  assistance  of  God,  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  adversaries,  many  of  whom  are 
too  likely  to  insult  you  for  believing  in  that  God} 
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and  to  persecute  you  for  endeavouring  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  should  induce  you  to 
be  unaminous  in  preserving  your  religion.  And 
now,  my  brethren,  when  we  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  "  our  Laws  **  and  our  Government,  we  shall 
meet  with  arguments  equally  forcible  to  guide  our 
judgments  and  to  strengthen  our  resolution.  It  is 
not  the  vulgar  and  braggart  prattle  of  national 
vanity— it  is  not  the  fond  and  empty  jargon  of 
visionary  theorists,  when  we  say  that  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  England  far  surpasses  that  of  every 
other  country,  either  in  antient  or  modem  times. 
The  principles  of  it  lie  deep  in  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  ages  far  remote  from  our  own.  But 
they  have  been  graduaUy  matured  by  the  influence 
of  many  various  causes,  through  many  successive 
generations.  They  are  to  be  classed,  not  among 
the  effects  which,  as  accident  produces  them  at  one 
time,  may  by  accident  be  destroyed  at  another ;  nor 
among  the  contrivances  which  the  ingenuity  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  single  man  would  push  at  once  to 
perfection,  and  the  jealousy  or  the  caprice  of  a  suc- 
cessor might  throw  aside,  upon  the  plea  of  defect ; 
but,  among  the  productions  of  human  wisdom^ 
calmly  reflecting  upon  the  collective  evidence  of 
human  experience  in  the  past,  and  warily  adapting 
the  result  to  the  present  exigences  of  human  af- 
fairs, and  to  their  probable  capacities  of  admitting 
improvement  or  reformation.  They  have  been  re- 
cognized by  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  and  they  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  successes  and  the  disi^ 
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pointments^  of  kings,  of  nobles,  and  of  priests, 
whose  mutual  contentions  have  imposed  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  employing  against  their  rivals 
those  popular  rights  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  been  unwilling  to  favour,  or  even  to  endure. 
They  have  been  rescued  from  many  perils  by  the 
sagacity  of  statesmen,  the  firmness  of  patriots,  and 
the  courage  of  heroes.  They  are  difiused  through 
our  civil  and  our  political  code  of  laws.  They 
mingle  with  the  prejudices  of  our  youth  and  the 
reflections  of  our  manhood.  They  are  endeared 
to  us  by  long  possession,  by  acknowledged  right, 
and  by  enjoyment,  which  the  inevitable  fluctuations 
of  public  measures  and  public  events  have,  in  our 
own  days,  rarely  disturbed.  They  bind  our  aflfec- 
tions  to  the  Throne,  because  it  forms  our  surest 
safeguard  firom  multiplied  and  petty  tyrannies ;  to 
the  Parliament,  because  it  has  the  power  of  giving 
salutary  checks,  and  aids  no  less  salutary,  to  the 
Throne ;  and  to  both,  because  the  stability  and  pro- 
per dignity  of  both  are  intimately  connected  with 
their  duties  and  proper  energies,  in  preserving  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  in  promoting  the  common 
weal.  They  pervade  all  the  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  protect  alike  the  palace  of  the  monarch, 
the  mansion  of  the  nobleman,  and  the  cottage  of 
the  labourer.  They  give  security  to  the  persons 
and  the  property,  not  only  of  the  opulent  and  the 
powerful,  but  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  husband- 
man. They,  in  a  word,  are  equally  beneficial  to 
all,  said  by  the  counsels  and  the  endeavours  of  all^ 
they  are  now  to  be  defended. 
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At  such  a  momentous  crisis  every  impartial  and 
intelligent  observer  of  political  events,  as  affected 
hj  the  established  customs  and  complicated  inte- 
rests of  a  people,  will  turn  his  attention  towards 
other  circumstances,  which  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  this  kingdom. 

Where  property  is  very  unequally  divided,  where 
the  many  toil  by  harsh  compulsion  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  few,  where  the  middle  classes  of  the 
community  bear  a  very  small  proportion  in  influence 
to  the  higher,  or,  in  number,  to  the  lower  orders  of 
citizens ;  where  despotism  inflicts  without  control, 
and  imbecility  suffers  without  redress;  where  de- 
pendence is  abject  without  connection^  and  obe- 
dience  is  implicit  without  attachment ;  in  such  states 
military  operations  are  usually  confined  to  hosts  of 
mercenaries ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that  fury  which 
is  inspired  by  religious  fanaticism,  or  by  personal 
revenge,  nations  are  sometimes  content  to  change 
their  masters  with  little  regret  for  the  past  and 
little  solicitude  about  the  future.  But  among  a 
free  people,  that  latent  power  which  is  diffused 
through  society,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  itself  from  encroachment,  and 
those  dormant  energies  of  the  mind  which  accom- 
pany that  power,  silently,  but  effectually,  prepare 
men  for  great  exertions  upon  great  occasions.  The 
materials  of  which  that  power  is  formed,  may,  in^ 
deed,  be  usually  of  too  close  and  too  subtle  a  tex- 
ture to  be  easily  discerned  by  an  eye,  which  is  in- 
tensely and  almost  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  coarse 
and  complicated  tactics  of  ordinary  war.    But  their 
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firmness  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
though  pierced,  they  are  seldom  rent  asunder  by 
external  violence. 

Now,  without  entering  at  large  into  the  abuses 
which  provoked,  or  the  crimes  which  disgraced,  a 
late  revolution,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  it,  striking  instances  were  exhibited 
of  that  principle  which  concentrates  the  public  (pi- 
nion, the  public  will,  and  the  public  force,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  cause  which  every  man  supposed 
that  he  understood,  because  every  man  knew  that 
he  was  interested  in  it.    But  we  have  long  been  in 
possession  of  that  object,  at  which  our  enemies 
were  doomed  to  aim  injudiciously,  and  therefore 
unsuccessfully.     We  ranJc  it  among  our  political, 
but  they  found  it  only  among  their  natural  rights. 
From  the  influence  of  habit  we  are  enlightened  but 
not  dazsled  by  liberty,  even  in  its  meridian  splen- 
dour.    But  they,  for  a  time,  were  compelled  to  gaze 
upon  it  only  through  the  excessive  and  delosive 
glare  of  speculation,  and  in  practice,  after  a  dawn, 
which  from  the  beginning  was  sometime  over- 
spread with  clouds,  and  which  ended  in  dark  and 
angry  tempests,  the  light  which  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  see  so  fieuntly,  and  with  so  many  sudden 
and  irregular   interruptions,  vanished  from  their 
view,  perhaps  not  to  re-appear  through  so  many 
joyless  ages. 

Whatsoever  then  be  the  good,  whether  moral  or 
physical,  which  rati(mal  freedcwi  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, our  own  experience  will  tell  us,  that  onr 
own  share  of  such  good  has  been  most  ample  in^ 
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deed.     For,  amidst  all  the  follies,  and  all  the  vices, 
which  luxury  may  have  engendered  among  us,  it 
may  still  be  asked,  where,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  can  be  seen  a  whole  people,  less  infected 
with  those  impious  tenets,  which  have  relaxed  the 
tone  of  all  social  virtues,  or  with  those  loathsome 
impurities,  which,  from  familiarity,    have  almost 
ceased  to  be  infamous,  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent ?     Where,  among  persons  of  every  rank,  are 
instances   of  fidelity,   integrity,   and   benevolence, 
more  numerous  in  private  life  ?  Or,  where  does  the 
public  spirit  manifest  itself  with  more  promptitude 
and  more  perseverance,   upon  every   opportunity 
which   occurs   for  giving  effect  to  enterprises  of 
great  public  utility  ?    Amidst  the  remains  of  feudal 
manners  or  feudal  rights,  corrected,  as  they  have 
been  by  progressive  civilization,  where  is  the  pea- 
sant less  exposed  to  insolent  and  vexatious  oppres- 
sion from  the  rich  ?     Or,  where  has  the  noble  less 
to  apprehend  from  that  envy  and  that  malignity 
which  conscious  inferiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire  ? 
Where  is  power  lodged  with  individuals,  more  gene- 
rally subservient  to  the  purposes  of  protection ;  and 
where  are  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  more 
frequently  connected  with  social  duties?     Where 
shall  we  find  so  many  aids  to  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  war,  or  to  restore  in  a  short  time  the  springs  of 
action,  which  war  may  have  impeded  or  impaired  ? 
Where  shall  we  meet  with  so  many  capitals,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  sustains  or  increases  so  effectu- 
ally the  population  of  a  country'— employs  so  many 
persons  usefully  in  the  distribution  of  labour — 
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opens  so  many  sources  of  advantage  or  pleasure  to 
the  artificer,  the  seller,  and  the  consumer,  and  pours 
the  productions  of  art  and  nature  through  so  many 
near  and  so  many  distant  channels  ?  Where  have  men 
of  genius  arisen  more  frequently,  or  their  merits  been 
more  readily  acknowledged,  while  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  that  good  sense  which  is  embodied  among 
the  people  seems  to  stand  so  little  in  need  of  assist- 
ance from  splendid  discoveries,  or  is  so  constantly 
at  hand  to  separate  the  truths  from  the  refinements 
contained  in  them,  and  quietly  to  incorporate 
every  useful  suggestion  into  our  estabUshed  code  of 
politics  and  ethics  ?  Where  can  be  seen  a  greater 
diversity  of  interests  supporting  and  supported  by 
each  other  through  a  greater  diversity  of  ranks — 
diffusing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  adapted  to 
various  situations— more  abundantly  frimishing  op- 
portunities and  incentives  either  to  corporeal  or 
mental  exertion  more  extensively,  and  securing  the 
fruits  of  both  to  every  man  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  all  men  more  permanently? 
Where  has  civilization,  improved  by  commerce,  by 
agriculture,  by  knowledge,  by  reUgion,  by  laws,  by 
popular  habits  and  popular  sentiments,  displayed  a 
more  complex,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  beau- 
tiful form  of  society,  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
philosopher,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizen,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  talents  and  virtue  in  the  legis- 
lator, the  statesman,  and  the  patriot  ? 

By  the  very  structure  of  the  human  mind,  the 
sense  of  such  blessings  must  accompany  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them ;  and  though  from  the  constitution 
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of  human  affairs,  they  may  be  liable  to  temporary 
changes  in  excess  or  diminution,  yet  upon  every  fit 
occasion  the  manly  character  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  principles  of  our  mixed  government,  as  il- 
lustrated by  experience,  will  present  to  every  un- 
derstanding some  rallying  point  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion ;   some  corrective  quality  to  speculative  errors, 
or  to  practical  abuses:  some  lenient  and  salutary 
expedients  for  accommodation  to  the  advocates  of 
every  system,  and  the  champions  of  every  party. 
Even  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  sense  of 
our  real  situation  though  calm  is  not  inert ;  for,  in 
the  view  of  the  profound  observer,  it  fixes  a  barrier 
almost   impenetrable  between  obedience  and  ser- 
vility ;  between  the  patience  of  subjects .  under  the 
errors  of  their  governors,  and  the  apathy  of  vassals 
to  their  crimes  ;  between  the  loftiness  of  free-bom 
citizens,  and  the  audacity  of  a  licentious  rabble; 
between  the  murmurs  of  transient  discontent,  and  . 
the  enormities  of  inveterate  faction ;   between  the 
sober  processes  of  improvement,   and  the  tumul- 
tuous frolics  of  innovation ;  between  the  wisdom 
which  repairs,    and   the   rashness  which  subverts. 
But  in  seasons  less  auspicious  to  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  state,  this  general  sympathy  in 
general  good  ia  marked  by  stronger  characters  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  people.     It  points  the 
best  energies  of  self-love,  and  of  social,  to  the  same 
common  and  important  purpose.     It  urges   every 
man  to  depend  on  himself,  and  to  act  from  himself, 
as  "  if  the  moment  of  victory  should  lie  on   his 
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single  arm.***  It  prepares  the  minds  of  all  men  t* 
awake  on  the  approach  of  real  danger,  to  guard 
their  collective  interests  by  their  collective  strengtl^ 
and  to  preserve  the  unparalleled  advantages  which 
they  are  conscious  of  possessing  by  personal  sacri^ 
fices  and  personal  exertions,  fully  proportionate  to 
the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  contend* 

You,  my  hearers,  are  not  without  your  portion  in 
the  blessings  which  I  have  just  now  enumerated. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  you  go  forth  in  the 
morning  to  your  daily  labours  without  fear,  in  the 
evening   you    return   without  inquietude  to   your 
homely  meals,  and  through  the  stillness  of  the  night 
you  repose  in  your  beds  without  alarm.    But»  if 
your  enemies  were  long  to  prevail,  would  they  not^ 
Uke  the  Egyptian  task-masters  of  old,   command 
you  to  make  brick  and  to  supply  yourselves  with 
straw  ?     Would  they  listen  to  your  complaints  when 
you  ^  were  hungry  and  thirsty,**  and  your  soals 
were  feinting  within  you  ?     Would  they  suffer  you 
to  rehearse  in  carols  of  joy  all  the  mighty  feats  and 
all  the  glorious  triumphs  of  your  forefathers  in  de- 
fence (tf  that  liberty  which  is  now  your  own  ?     No* 
They  would  not  permit  your  tongues  to  utter  that 
word  so  familar  to  the  ears,  and  so  captivating  to 
the  hearts  of  Enghshmen.    They  would  put  out 
every  spark  of  the  holy  fire  which  now  glows  in 
your  bosoms.    They  would  force  you  to  endure  the 

■         .pal      I  ■    ■■    I  — ■— I       .  .  I ■■  ■■    1       111      I 

*  See  Paradise  Lost,  boQk  vi.  line  239. 
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scorching  sun  and  the  chilling  frost,  but  without 
recompensing  your  toil.  By  compulsion  you  would 
till  the  land,  and  by  violence  they  would  reap  lyoiv 
harvests,  or  they  would  plunder  your  bams.  From 
the  character  of  freemen  and  of  Englishmen  they 
would  degrade  you  into  vassals,  too  impotent  to  be 
dreaded,  and  too  contemptible  to  be  pitied.  Day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  they  would  condemn 
you  to  die  most  ignominious  drudgery,  as  ^'  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;**  and  the  agility  of 
your  youth,  the  vigour  of  your  manhood,  and  even 
the  last  lingering  remains  of  your  strength,  in  tre- 
mulous and  languid  old  age,  would  be  exhausted  at 
the  will  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  imperious  and 
obdurate  conquerors.  Many  of  the  evils  here  men- 
tioned  already  impend  over  other  countries  which 
are  unable  to  break  their  chains ;  and  if  the  power 
of  your  enemy  were  equal  to  his  fierceness,  the  same 
evils,  attended  by  various  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation, would  inevitably  overtake  yourselves  and 
your  posterity. 

But  from  such  a  prospect  a  mind  truly  English 
must  recoil  with  indignation.  You,  I  am  confident, 
would  disdain  to  bow  down  your  necks  to  that  yoke, 
which  has  been  thrown  by  your  enemies  on  many 
other  people  whom  their  promises  had  cajoled,  or 
their  menaces  had  scared.  Your  spirit  will  never 
yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of  such  oppress* 
ors.  Your  hands,  instead  of  being  cramped  by  the 
fetters  which  your  enemies  have  forged  for  them, 
should  rather  be  raised  up  in  wielding  the  sword  of 
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justice,  and  in  pointing  the   sharpest  edge  of  it 
against  the  invader. 

Among  men  whose  understandings  have  been 
darkened,  whose  courage  has  been  stifled,  and  whose 
sensibility  has  been  blunted  by  familiarity  with 
slavery,  a  change  of  masters,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, often  is  little  more  than  a  change  of  wretch- 
edness. The  diflference,  though  seen  for  a  while 
by  the  imagination,  ceases  gradually  to  be  felt  by 
the  heart.  Either  the  memory  of  it  passes  away 
like  a  shadow  in  the  next  generation,  or  the  popular 
traditions  which  record  it  serve  only  to  "  point  a 
moral,  and  to  adorn  a  tale."*  But,  upon  a  people 
whose  minds  have  been  invigorated  and  disciplined 
by  liberty  such  as  yours — liberty,  not  the  reluctant 
grant  of  humbled  tyranny — not  the  precarious  gift 
of  caprice  or  ostentation — not  the  hard  earned  re- 
compense of  recent  and  bloody  struggles — ^not  the 
intricate  and  fantastic  machinery  of  busy  upstarts, 
or  daring  experimentalists ;  but  liberty  which  is 
adapted  to  your  condition,  as  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  beings ;  which  seems  venerable  to  yoa 
from  hereditary  claims,  which  is  precious  to  yoa 
from  persona]  enjoyment,  and  which  would  become 
yet  more  venerable  and  more  precious  from  the 
consciousness  of  resolute,  though  unsuccessful  en- 
deavours to  preserve  it;  upon  such  a  people  the 
most  offensive  and  systematic  severities  must  be 
employed  to  repress  the  frowns  of  just  indignation, 

*  Sec  Johnson's  Translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
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and  the  throbs  of  virtuous  pride.  The  memories  of 
such  a  people,  their  fancy,  their  reason,  their  feel- 
ings, their  habits,  and  their  very  senses  are  enemies 
which  must  ever  keep  the  jealousy  of  the  oppressor 
upon  the  alert,  and  ever  put  his  invention  too  upon 
the  rack  to  defeat  their  influence  by  unceasing  and 
unusual  schemes  of  oppression.  He  must  deface 
the  appearance,  or  he  must  alter  the  uses  of  every 
external  object  which  may  be  endeared  to  them  by 
antiquity,  by  magnificence,  by  symmetry,  by  utility, 
by  immediate  creation,  by  long  inheritance,  by  the 
bounty  of  nature,  or  by  the  ingenuity  of  art.  He 
must  rescind  every  law,  abolish  every  custom,  inter- 
dict every  pursuit,  and  restrain  or  even  punish  every 
opinion,  which  may  be  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  better  days,  and  of  ^^  the  old  time 
before  them.**  He  must  bereave  them  of  the  power 
to  drag  out  their  miserable  existence  upon  the  same 
spot  with  their  companions  and  their  friends;  to 
eat  their  daily  bread  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  wives  and  their  children ;  and  to  obtain  the 
last  solace  of  human  wretchedness  in  resting  from 
their  labours  under  the  same  sod  with  their  beloved 
fathers.  He  must  hurry  them  into  foreign  cUmes  ; 
some  to  glut  his  rapacity  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasures,  not  a  pittance  of  which. they  would  be 
permitted  to  share ;  and  more  to  pamper  his  am- 
bition by  shedding  their  blood  in  the  purchase  of 
laurels,  destined,  alas  !  for  the  brow  of  those  leaders 
from  whom  they  had  again  and  again  experienced 
the  insolence  of  conquerors,  and  the  malignity  of 
persecutors. 
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The  Cappadocians,  we  are  told,  rejected  liberty, 
because  they  understood  not  the  value  of  it.  The 
Athenians  abused  liberty,  and  when  deprived  of  it 
sunk  rapidly  into  the  meanest  vices  of  slavery. 
But  the  Swiss  loved  their  country  while  their 
country  was  free ;  and  Englishmen  have  yet  wei^* 
tier  reasons  for  attachment  to  their  native  land; 
because  with  equal  freedom  it  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  civilization ;  and  because  the 
loss  of  these  proud  distinctions  will  inevitably  ex- 
pose them  to  more  galling  coercion,  and  more  ig- 
nominious subjection.  Conscious  that  a  spirit  of 
discontent  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual, and  rankles  through  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  oppressor  will  be  equally  upon  his 
guard  against  secret  and  open  resistance,  and  equally 
prepared  to  crush  every  rising  confederacy,  and 
every  straggling  insurrection.  Even  your  sighs 
however  involuntary,  your  murmurs  however  jnst, 
your  interviews  however  harmless,  will  be  watched, 
will  be  recorded,  and  must  await  their  interpretation 
from  his  humours,  or  his  fears,  or  his  resentment 
You  may  be  thrust  into  dungeons  upon  the  idlest 
pretences,  and  for  the  slightest  delinquencies  yoa 
may  be  condemned  to  the  scaffold.  If  impatience 
of  the  yoke  should  madden  at  last  into  despair, 
and  despair  should  incite  you  to  take  up  arms; 
destitute  of  resources,  and  scattered  over  the  land  by 
the  whim  or  the  policy  of  your  cruel  masters,  yon 
will  be  compelled  to  plan  without  concert,  to  attadc 
without  effect,  and  to  perish  in  the  field  of  battle 
without  the  ordinary  alleviations  of  yoiu*  fall  ffom 
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pity  or  from  glory.  How  dreadful  then  would  be 
the  reverse  of  your  fortune,  when,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  security,  order,  and  independence,  you  have 
been  precipitated  into  a  state  of  bondage,  where  in- 
nocence cannot  avail  for  your  safety,  where  virtue 
will  increase  your  danger,  and  where  bravery  itself 
will  accelerate  your  destruction. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you,  some  striking  circum- 
stances which  mark  the  situation  into  which  you 
are  thrown  by  the  mighty  and  unprecedented  ar- 
maments of  your  enemies.  The  wealth,  the  strength, 
and  above  all  the  generous  and  high  spirit  ol  this 
country,  form,  I  do  not  say  the  sole,  but  I  do  confi- 
dently affirm,  the  very  strongest  obstacle  to  the  am- 
bition of  your  foes.  Against  us,  therefore,  roust  be 
directed  their  utmost  force.  The  bravest  of  their 
legions,  and  the  most  expert  of  their  generals,  must 
be  employed  in  removing  that  obstacle,  and  by  the 
removal  of  it  in  paving  the  way  for  the  ruin  and 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe.  Well  is  our  adver- 
sary aware  that  the  skill  and  the  courage  of  his 
army  are  to  be  called  forth,  not  against  a  band  of 
cowardly  slaves  or  reluctant  hirelings,  but  against 
hosts  of  men,  valiant  from  the  very  constitution  of 
their  minds,  robust  and  vigorous  from  the  frame  of 
their  bodies,  and  proud  of  sacred  and  ancient  rights^ 
which  have  often  been  endangered  l)y  the  attacks  of 
tyrants,  but  as  often  preserved  by  the  magnanimity 
of  patriots  ;  of  men  who  can  recount  with  exulta- 
tion the  victories  of  their  forefathers  and  their  own 
over  the  best  disciplined  armies  of  France,  and  who 
therefore  would  blush  to  sully  by  treachery  or  timi- 
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dity,  the  well-earned  reputation  of  their  coontry ; 
of  men  who  by  their  activity  or  their  ingenmtyhave 
acquired  that  personal  opulence,  and  those  personal 
enjoyments,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  any 
other  nation ;  of  men  who  in  every  article  of  their 
commerce,  in  every  produce  of  their  soil,  in  every 
fleece  of  wool  and  in  every  blade  of  grass,  behold  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  the  materials  of  their 
own  happiness,  and  signals  too  for  their  own  prow- 
ess in  the  day  of  battle. 

To  the  collective  might  then  of  our  adversaries, 
let  us  oppose  our  own  without  hesitation,  and  with- 
out dismay.  We  have  much  to  defend,  we  have 
the  means  of  defending  it,  and  if  our  resolution  be 
equal  to  our  means,  the  splendour  of  our  success  will 
not  be  disproportionate  to  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  well  behoves  us  to  consider 
what  we  must  suffer,  should  we  by  any  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  infatuation  be  unfaithful  to  oar- 
selves.  If,  indeed,  the  arms  of  our  enemy  were  di- 
rected against  some  countries  on  the  continent,  he 
might  cherish  the  hope  of  retaining  them,  and 
therefore  in  the  midst  of  violence  he  might  some- 
times remember  mercy,  and  even  for  his  own  sake 
he  might  try  to  conciliate  a  defeated  and  humbled 
foe.  But,  with  all  the  giddiness  of  his  pride,  and  aU 
the  fierceness  of  his  rage,  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  extravagant  pitch  of  phrensy,  which  can  inspire 
him  with  the  faintest  hope  of  keeping  England  for 
any  long  time  as  a  conquered  country.  He  may 
expect  sometimes  to  put  to  flight  our  armies,  and 
sometimes  to  gain  possession  of  our  towns.     But  of 
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complete  and  permanent  conquest  he  cannot  think 
even  in  his  dreams*  What  then  must  be  the  real 
object  of  these  tremendous  preparations  for  war?  My 
brethren !  the  answer  lies  in  one  word.  Desolation. 
This  undoubtedly  is,  and  this  alone  can  be  the  aim 
of  our  invaders. 

To  the  immortal  honour  of  this  country  be  it 
spoken,  no  affront  has,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
been  offered  to  the  good  sense  of  it  by  those  gaudy 
eulogies  upon  liberty,  and  those  vehement  invectives 
against  despotism,  which  had  been  employed  to  be- 
guile and  to  enslave  other  nations,  less  fortunate 
than  our  own.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  call 
into  action  the  causes  to  which  other  invaders  often 
have  recourse  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
poses ;  impatience,  I  mean,  of  subordination,  fond- 
ness for  change,  discontent  under  grievances  real  or 
imaginary,  and  the  preference  of  experiments  for 
attaining  that  perfection  which  has  been  ostenta^ 
tiously  described  in  theory,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
partiid  but  progressive  good,  which  is  practically 
and  visibly  placed  within  our  reach.  No  lure  from 
the  participation  of  power  has  been  spread  before 
the  seditious,  no  incitement  has  been  holden  out  to 
the  profligate,  from  a  share  in  the  spoil,  no  promise 
of  exclusive  favour  has  been  hinted  even  to  the  sub- 
missive. Persuasion  seems  to  have  been  cast  aside 
for  once,  as  an  incumbrance  to  action,  and  hypocrisy 
itself  stands  mute  before  the  footstool  of  Usurp-, 
ation. 

Thus,  the  sagacity  which  puts  you  on  your  guard 
against  artifice;   the  magnanimity  which  fortifies 
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you  agamst  danger;  the  fidelity  with  which  you 
adhere  to  the  cause  of  your  Country,  and  the  de- 
termination which  you  have  made,  not  to  exchange 
English  freedom  for  any  wily,  or  I  should  radier 
say,  impudent  offers  of  French  equality,  have  been 
recognised  by  your  very  enemies,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  They  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  wronged,  but  they  do  not  insult  yoa; 
they  may  hate,  but  they  do  not  despise  you ;  they 
may  have  alarmed,  but  they  do  not  even  try  to  de- 
ceive you ;  their  proceedings,  in  every  stage  of  the 
contest,  have  been  consistent  and  intelligible.  In- 
vasion was  threatened,  from  the  first  moment;  and 
the  threat  remains,  as  it  began,  without  disguise  and 
without  mitigation.  Your  forces,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  enemy,  may  be  encountered,  but  your  goodr 
will,  he  is  aware,  cannot  be  conciUated.  Men  of 
sense  and  moderation  have  not  forgotten  the  hard- 
ships cruelly  imposed  upon  other  countries ;  men 
of  spirit  can  ill  brook  the  challenge  arrogantly  given 
to  our  own;  loyalists  stand  aghast  at  the  ravages  of 
a  military  chieftain ;  republicans  are  incensed  at 
the  pageantries  of  a  perpetual  dictator.  By  his 
measures  in  France,  the  expectations  of  visionary 
theorists  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  deep  and  dispassionate  observers  have  been 
realized.  From  his  success  in  England,  the  rich 
would  be  in  danger  of  beggary,  the  poor  must  look 
for  captivity,  the  peaceable  have  every  thing  to  fear, 
and  even  the  turbulent  have  nothing  to  hope. 

Hence,  no  confederate  bands  of   traitors  lie  in 
ambuscade,  to  hail  the  invader  with  their  shouts, 
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and  to  second  his  unparalleled  attempts  for  our  de- 
struction.   The  dark  forest,  the  deep  morass,  the 
craggy  rock,  the  steep  and  untrodden  mountain, 
here  afford  no  shelter  to  his  flying  legions.     The 
elements  will  he  deaf  to  his  caU,  and  the  raging  sea 
will  lift  up  its  opposing  waves,  when  bafiled  efforts 
compel  him  to  look  for  safety  in  retreat.     If  he 
lands,  he  must  advance ;   if  he  advances,  he  must 
fight ;  if  he  fights  he  may  perish ;  and  even  if  he 
prevails    to-day,   he    must    negociate    to-morrow. 
Conscious   of  these  difficulties,  he  will   let  loose 
havoc  upon  the  land ;  and  shall  we,  then,  be  tame 
spectators  of  the  scene  ?     Shall  we  sit  before  him 
with    folded    arms,  or  crouch  beneath   him  with 
bended  knees,  while  all  the  fair  works  of  art  and 
nature  are  defaced  by  the  detroyer  ?    Shall  we  wait 
in  stupid  indifference,  or  with  base  timidity,  'till  the 
evil  reaches  our  own  doors  ?    Till  the  cries  of  the 
orphan  and  the  widow  assail  our  ears  ?     Till  the 
humble  cottage  shares  the  same  fate  with  the  stately 
palace,  and  dissolves  in  flames  before  our  affrighted 
eyes  ?     Doubtless,  confusion  and  distress  will  be  felt 
through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Our  fields  in 
some  places  will  be  laid  waste ;  our  arsenals  may 
be  assailed ;  our  metropolis  itself  may  be  exposed 
to  pillage ;  and  who  among  us  can  be  so  sottish  or 
so  headstrong,  as  to  say,  that  national  evils  of  such 
magnitude,  when  known  to  him  only  by  report,  will 
not  alarm  and  afilict  his  soul  ? 

But  that  which  you  hear  of  others,  must  also  be 
seen  and  suffered  by  yourselves,  unless  you  are  true 
to  your  duty.    Your  own  harvests  will  be  plundered. 
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your  own  houseH  will  be  destroyed,  your  wives  and 
your  children  will  be  inhumanly  torn  from  the  tender 
embraces  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  brutally 
violated  m  the  sight  of  you,  their  legal  and  natural 
protectors :  your  sons,  to  whom  ye  look  forward  for 
comfort  and  succour  to  your  grey  hairs,  will  perish 
in  the  .bloom  of  their  youth;  masters,  servants^ 
friends,  and  neighbours,  may  alike  fall  a  prey  to  the 
devouring  sword,  and  does  not  the  very  mention,  I 
would  ask  you,  of  such  evils  awaken  within  you  an 
instantaneous,  ardent,  invincible  determination  to 
avert  them,  ^  with  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  mind, 
and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength  ?" 

Were  your  governors,  indeed,  employed  in  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  schemes  of  conquest,  you 
might  pause  a  little  before  you  added  approbation 
to  obedience,  and  spontaneously  tendered  your  aid  to 
annoy  those  who  had  not  offended  you,  to  plunder 
those  who  had  not  injured  you,  and  to  crush  those 
who  cannot  resist  you.  But  when  your  country  is 
invaded,  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  in  your 
judgment,  as  there  can  be  no  plea  for  slackness  in 
your  actions.  Every  ear  must  be  open  to  the  ge- 
neral and  awful  summons ;  every  heart  must  be 
inaccessible  to  fear;  and  ever  hand  must  be  up- 
lifted for  resistance.  You  are  called  upon  to  defend 
your  liberties,  your  laws,  and  your  religion.  You 
are  sharing  a  common  danger,  and  promoting  a 
common  interest,  with  your  governors,  with  your 
equals,  and  with  your  inferiors.  You  go  forth  to 
the  combat,  not  as  savage  destroyers,  not  as  ambi- 
^ous  conquerors,  not  as  insatiable  plunderers,  but  as 
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self-preservers^  as  Englishmen,  and  as  Christians. 
You  are  encouraged,  in  the  support  of  a  just  cause, 
by  the  example  of  the  brave,  the  arguments  of  the 
wise,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  good.  You  are 
preparing  to  bequeath  to  your  posterity  those  bless- 
ings, which  the  foresight,  or  the  heroism,  or  the 
virtues  of  your  great  progenitors  procured  for  them 
and  for  yourselves.  You  are  contending,  not  for 
unsubstantial  renown,  but  for  solid  security ;  not 
alone  for  national  honour,  which  indeed  may  be 
often  precarious,  or  merely  ideal,  but  for  national 
independence,  which  is  always  intelligible,  and 
always  must  be  inestimable.  You  are  avenging  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  the  honest,  and  the  valiant. 
You  are  protecting  your  neighbours  from  oppres- 
sion, your  families  from  poverty,  your  sovereign 
from  injury  and  insult,  and  your  country  from  dis- 
grace and  perdition. 

In  the  pursuit  of  ends  so  justifiable,  by  means  so 
meritorious,  you  may  without  impiety  look  up  for 
succour  to  Almighty  God !  and  whether  ye  perish  in 
the  struggle,  or  survive  it,  the  approbation  of  that 
God  will  be  the  sure  and  most  ample  reward  of  your 
loyalty,  your  patriotism,  and  your  fortitude  co-ope* 
rating  with  your  benevolence. 
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Far  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  Discourse  was  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  whole  of  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
lent  to  the  press,  if  I  bad  been  able  to  procure  the  aid  of  a 
transcriber.  My  intention  was  to  subjoin  such  Notes  as  ap- 
peared to  be  pertinent  and  useful.  But  the  delaj  which  nijr 
diligent  and  very  sensible  Printer  unexpectedly  found  in  getting 
the  necessary  types,  determined  me  to  abandon  my  design.  So 
hnportant^  however,  seems  to  me  the  matter  which  some  of 
those  Notee  contain,  and  especially  one  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  character  of  Moses,  as  a  lover  of  his 
Country,  from  the  most  formidable  objection  which  has  ever 
been  urged  against  it,  that  I  shall  rejoice  to  avail  myself  of  a 
proper  opportunity  for  submitting  my  thoughts  to  the  consider- 
ation both  of  serious  Christians  and  of  candid  unbelievers. 

For  obvious  but  weighty  reasons  of  decorum,  I  am  anxious 
to  guard  some  expressions  which  occur  in  p.  672  of  the  Sermon, 
from  misconception.  Though  I  could  wish  that  two  or  three 
passages  in  the  late  Fast  Service  had  been  omitted  or  softened ; 
yet  I  shall  not  be  content  with  saying  that,  according  to  my 
judgment,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  far  preferable  to  many  others 
which  have  within  my  memory  preceded  it.  In  truth,  I  think 
the  general  spirit,  and  the  general  matter  of  that  service  highly 
honourable  to  the  good  sense,  the  taste,  and  the  piety  of  the 
persons  who  composed  it.  My  heart,  I  must  confess,  is  always 
refreshed  by  the  perusal  of  those  suppEcations  to  Heaven, 
which  are  calculated  at  once  to  satisfy  the  enlightened  and 
conscientious  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  con- 
ciliate Christians  who  dissent  from  it  peaceably  and  sincerely. 
Such  supplications,  are,  I  am  sure,  conformable  to  the  benevo- 
lent genius  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  for  the  best  ends,  they 
exhibit  the  best  principles  of  that  Church,  which,  among  other 
excellent  lessons  conveyed  to  us,  in  its  public  forms  of  devo- 
tion, has  instructed  us  to  pray  that  <'  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,*'  who  is  <'  our  only  Saviour  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  would  take  from  us  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  what- 
soever else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord ;  and 
that  as  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit,  and  one  hope  of 
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our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Baptisnuy  one  God,  and 
Father  of  us  all ;  to  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith 
and  charity/* 

Be  it  observed,  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  prayer  in  which  the  foregoing  words  is  contained,  is  an- 
nually read  upon  a  state  occasion ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
present  age  be  it  remembered,  that  the  heavenly  spirit  of  that 
prayer  is  infused  into  the  service  for  the  late  Fast,  in  that  part 
where  we  are  directed  to  *<  beseech  Almighty  God,  to  give  us 
all  grace,  to  put  away  from  us  all  rancour  of  religious  dissen* 
tioo,  that  they  who  agree  in  tlie  essentials  of  our  mo«t  holy  faith, 
and  look  for  pardon  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the 
Saviour,  may,  notwithstanding  their  differences  upon  points  of 
doubtful  opinion,  and  in  the  forms  of  external  worship,  still  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity,  and  fulfil  his  blessed 
Son's  commandment,  of  loving  one  another  as  God  has  loved 
us." 

The  authors  to  whom  I  allude  in  p.  636  of  the  Sermon  are. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  part  the  Second  of  an  Essay  on  the  free- 
dom of  Wit  and  Humour,  and  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  in  his  View 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Upon  particular  passages  in  the  works  of  those  writers  I  had 
now  and  then  made  some  observations,  which  it  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  see  in  any  book  that  has  fallen  in  my  way.  But 
as  their  general  reasoning  has  been  fully  examined  by  Dr. 
John  Lelond,  Dr.  Maclaine,  Dr.  Brown,  and  other  writers,  I 
have  been  content  with  pursuing  the  same  track,  and  shall 
offer  my  apology  nearly  in  the  words  of  Torquatus:  **  Dicam 
de  gravissimis  rebus  ;  nihil  scilicet  novi,  ea  tamen,  quse  lectores 
probaturos  esse  confidam.**— Cic.  de  finih.  lib.  i. 


END   OF   VOL.   II. 


J.    B.  MICHOLt   AND  SON,   fiS,   PARLUMKNT-STSCST. 
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